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THE FUTURE OF THE RADICAL PARTY. 

It is from one point of view a striking testimony to the success of 
the Bright C«?IobTation at Birmingham last month that its influences 
should have been felt in Parliament itself. Speaking in the capital 
<)f English Radicalism, !Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain afforded 
suggestive material for critical inquiry and indignant comment by 
1.1 10 loaders of the Opposition in the two chambers of the Legislature. 
Tlie language employed by Mr. Bright merely raised a question of 
taste and usage; that employed by the President of the Board of 
Trade raised a question of hard political fact. Correctly to he imder- 
.stood, the address of IMr. Chamberlain on the 13th of June, in the 
Binglev Hall, must be taken in connection with that which he 
delivered some weeks earlier, when he gave similar offence to Lord 
.Salisbury by declaring that the great landlords resembled tho lilies of 
the field in that *' they neither toiled nor spun.” Mr. Chamberlain 
returned to the subject of tho landlords the other day, when he 
pointed out that it was incumbent upon thorn—rather than upon tho 
Government, at the expense of the public~to provide better accom¬ 
modation for tho working-classes in town and country. Strongly as 
Lord Salisbury may disapprove the policy which this proposal 
indicates, he seloclod for his special censure u statement of Mr. 
CJiamhcrlain’s of, as it might be thought, a comparatively inoffensive 
character. The constituencies, ho asserted, were more Radical than 
tho House of Commons; and if tho House of Commons is to be the 
in.sl.ruinont or e.xpression of the popular will, it must be by the intro¬ 
duction of organic changes into its composition. Alter, said Mr. 
Chamberlain in effect, the electoral body and you will alter tho 
elected. An extended suffrage will mean the redistribation of 
political power upon a basis of equal electoral distriots, and to 
ensure that the candidate whom tho majority of voters in each 
locality wish returned may take his scat, the payment of Members of 
Parliament is imperative, 

Huch, according to Mr. Chamberlain, is the djjrectic)^ iA wbioh the 
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Liberal policy of tlio future must tend. I’o say tin's was a ver)^ 
difi’tVent tbinpflTrbm formulatinj*- a policy for immediate ado 2 )tion in 
the present. However much Mr. Chamberlain’s oollca«uc3 may 
thcorcticuily dissent from him on any or all of these points, it 
is obvious that none of them could yield an o])portuuity cd 
quarrel, unless time had arrived for decidinj^ whether it was or 
was not to be pro-'^sed upon Parliament. IWards the closing: 
fycar.s oi‘ Lord Palmerston’s life, it M’as "enerally known that 
there would be no serious nthoupt to carry a lleform Bill unlilT 
he lunl jtassod away. It was known also that some of liis cnl- 
leaime.s wt're in favour ('f reform and others asrainst it. ’’diis 
notorious difference of opinion did not prevent the j\fini8ter.s, among 
whom it prevailed, from acting cordially together. It would be jn'=t 
as absurd now to supjiose that, because the vitw.s of the President of 
the Board of Trade on the topics already enumerated ai-e not thu-e of 
the rest of the Cabinet, the unity of the Administration is inqjaired, 
or 3Ir. Chamberlain is called ujwn to secede from the couheils of 
Downing Street. That portion of his speech, in the P>ingley Hull 
which defined with some precision the aims of Kadiealism ivi the 
future, was indoe<l not .so much the nnnouncemcilt of a ])rugramme <(' 
be reali.sed to-day or to-morrow, as a counsel of j)orfection which it 
behoves Jiadicals to keep in view, and up to which they ought t<' 
live. 

The future of the Iladical pu y is so clostly associated with, auft 
dependent on the future of Mr. Chamberlain, that it is iu:co."'arv to 
say a few words on the position he occupies. The cireumst.mcc.s 
under which he joined Hr. Clad.stone’s Administration, between 
three and four years ago, were significant. It was admitted that the 
.Liberal victory at the jiolling--booths Avas largely duo for its decisivf 
completcnes.s to the ncAv Iladical organisation. With thh, Mr. 
Chamberlain was ne re prominently identified than any other 
Member of Parliament, and his appointment to the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade wa.s the formal record of the fact. iSinec tlien. Sir 
Charles Dilkc, after having invested an XJn> or Secretarysliip of State 
with an importance which it never possessed before, and having 
made it clear that he will some day. and probably ere long, be Foreign 
Minister in the House of Commons, was also promoted to tlie 
Cabinet. It is clearly impossible for twelve or fourtoeu men to 
conduct the public business of the British Empire unles.H they are 
prepared to act in a spirit of mutual concession and comjwomise. 
The action of the Government during the last three years and a 
half has been more consistently Budical than that oJ; any other 
Administration ever known in this country. Mr. Chamberlain lia.s 
thus fur had every reason to be satisfied. Yet, even thus, ho has not 
comsented to \jffacc himself, and has steadily reminded his consti- 
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tucnts, and tlie English people at large, that he accepts whatsoever has 
thus far been accoraplished merely as the instalment of a debt due 
to the democracy. The lladical faith and purpose are, ho has'made 
it repeatedly plain, as strong in him as before he had assumed official 
responsibility, and if the condition of -fficc were that he should be 
silent on these matters ho would either never have taken office or would 
have abandoned It long ago. The present regime can only be tran¬ 
sitional, and the attitude of different parties and sections of parties 
in the Ilouse of Commons ^to-day faintly indicate what they arc. 
likely to b(j half-a-dozen years hence. A political loader in the 
])rimc of life is, undt:r these circumstances, bound to look before him 
as well as behind and around him. Mr. Chamberlain has never 
attempted to conceal that he is in advance of most of the statesmen 
with whom he is associated. Thus, he may well feel it duo both to 
him.«:rlf and.lo those who in the country are willing to follow his 
load, periodically to remind the jmblic that the era of great and 
drastic reforms lias still to begin. 

The meiuory of such words as fell from him the other day at 
Li inning]I am does not soon vanish from the popular mind, and if Mr. 
Chamb(;rlain faithfully refleets the uspiration.s of the multitude, he 
will bo identified more and more closely some day with the political 
programme whose levclopuiont he assists. iSor is it only in the 
country that hi.s inllueiice and reputation are on the increase. The 
present 8c.ssiou has given many now proofs of his aptitude for 
parliamentary affairs. In the Grand Committee of Trade on the 
Xiankruptcy lilll he lias disjilayed ( 2 ualitie.s which have insured the 
success of the measure, and which have favourably recommended 
him to men Avho politically have nothing in. common with him. The 
conditions, indeed, wliicli Mr. Chamberlain now satisfies are perhaps 
unprcc<‘dented in fheir eomhination. He is a Cabinet Minister who 
has sacriliced none of bis personal independence, and who, while 
accepting the responsibilities of office, has not allowed office to effiicc 
his individuality. At the same time that he is recognised at We.st- 
minster as a man equal fo the transaction of complicated parliamen¬ 
tary business, and duly observant trfilbc convenances and amenities of 
parliamentary life, lie is recognised by the advanced Liberals in the 
countiy as one of the most prominent of their chiefs. • He has, in a 
word, retained touch of the people while he has gained that insight 
into the ways of the Ifouse of Commons which is jairt of the tech¬ 
nique of English statesmanship. 

Although Radicalism is, represented in the Government and 
reflected in the legislation of the last three years to a degree hitherto 
unknown, the strength of the Radical party in the House of Com¬ 
mons is compfjrativoly alight. Upon such occasions us its members 
have acted vig|Drouslv and together, the power to do so has been com- 
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inuDi'caU'd la lliom from outsido. Tt is llu' caii.sciousue.ss that thoir 
ooi’'<tifiicnoios are in oarnast which has coinpolh'd many excellent 
nioii, Inii slack Tahcrals, at Wostmijister to rally round (he (Tovorn- 
niout in (heir imno decisive ('iiterpriscs. In this way lladicalism of 
dll' eonslruetivo kind has practically controlh’d tin' admliii.sti-atian 
of the <‘ouii(rv, and, with one or two oxcc])tions, the Kadicalisiu of 
(he crotchet-moilofois has been impotent either to promote its own 
aiii!' or to damage Ministers, lint, it may ho asked, what is lladicalism, 

■ and Ic'W arc we to arrive at an inlolligihle definition of the Radicailisni ^ 
of the future? It will not, assuredly, reflect many shades of tlu' 
RadicaliMji of the present, lladicalisni is not so nmeh ri-prcsonti'd 
a.s it is hnrlcsqucd by politicians of the stamp of Sir Wilfrid ^^awson, 
Mr. (^owen, ^Ir. Story, and Mr. Ilonry Laliouchero. The tendency 
of eich of the.se gentlemen, and of other.s who could he mentioned, is 
to identify it. with some hobby or craze of their own, and by so doing 
fnvjiiently to discredit it. When Lahouchoro giv4's notice of 
a J’arliamentary motion in which lie formulates a.s specific jirojccts 
for immediate legislation the three points that Mr. Cliamherlain at 
Birminghiim declared Liberalism ought to aim at. In* unconsciou.sly 
labours to reduce a pro^pcctivo pcdicy to an actual absurdity. Oil 
the olher hand, a true definition of Radicalism cannot he. arrived at 
by reference to tlic practical policy advocatid by Radicals at any 
particular period. Like all our English partie.s, tlie Radical .section 
continually chaugiiig its standjioint and extending its goal. The 
Oomsci vatism of to-day is the I heralism of twenty years ago and (lie 
Radicalism of thirty year.sago. Examining the question in the light 
of tlif'C facts, we might perhaps say (hat Radicalism is the (fi’nrni' 
opinion Ilf the most udvan. cd section of the Jdheral parly for flic 
time hc'ing. The cpilhit italicized i.s of importance. The mere 
circumstance that a niuii iiolds extreme vlew.i mi .some .single .subject 
or grmip of subjects givt - him no claim to ho considered u Radical. 
Nor is it necessary fin- a Itadical to hold every extreme view whicji 
may he put forward by any clique of Utopian lh*ogressi.st.s or .specu¬ 
lative reformers. Above all thing.s, Radicalism is a body of practical 
doctrinc.s ready for immediuto expression 'n legislation, seeking first 
and most earnestly th'' reforms wdiich are nearest at hand and ('asiest 
to ennelude. It is not tlie creed of mere theorist.s, hut is practical 
alik e in its objects and its methods. 

Radiealbm i.s .sometimes sjicken of a.s if it Avoro a term convertible 
^with Republicanism. There could be no greater mistake. Because a 
man may priA utelydoubt Avbether a limited monarchy and a herodiUiry 
second e.liainhi r would have a place in an ideally perfect con.stitii- 
tional .scheme, it does not follow that be is prepared to advocate the 
H'biilition either of the Crown or the Jlou.se of Lords. Thus, tliough 
many Radicals have unquestionably aocopted the Republican theory. 
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llcpiiblic.'inism itsc-lf is but tbc uocident of Efidicalism. The ends on 
wbicb tliopart}' in its collective capacity is bent are not the substitu¬ 
tion ol‘ a ]‘resid(ait for a Sovereign, but tbo extension of the fi’an- 
c.biso and the e(juitable redistribution of political power. Again, 
neither Jree-lhinking nor irreligion necessarily ento'.s into the 
lladical faith. 'Afany sound lladicals may be secularists, and may 
hold that religion, so far as it withdraws men’s minds from earthly 
objects of concern and fixes tl cm upon tlio unseen future in the 
world beyond the grave, is a source not of good but of evil. Then' 
are not a few Conservatives probably who have the .same opinion, but 
the lest of Radicalism is not the personal attitude of individual 
members of the party towards theological doetrin*'--^ hut (heir desiri' 
to crown tho edifice of religions equality and to abolish the last 
traces of ecelesiaslieal privilege. For tliosc rea.sons, and not from 
any s])ocial animus against religion, the disestablishment and dis- 
eudowmeiit of the Stall! Church must be one of tlie articles of the 
Radical faith. One more distinct ion of paramount importance be¬ 
tween the eonstructivo Radical and the fantastic and irresponsible 
crotcheteer remains to ho indicated. It may ho summed up in tho 
remark that the former j)Ossesses u sense of proportion whicii the 
latter altogether lacks. He may be in favour of the repeal of the 
Vaccination Acts or of tho (’ontagions Ifisoases Acts; he maybe 
[irepared to put dou n vivisection bv law or to enact the Permissive 
Hill to-morrow: but as questions of practical politics he regards all 
tliesc matters as details, subordinating them to the broader topics 
on wbii.‘l\ the imtlrc party is agreed. 

Hut, we shall bi; told, llic provisional enumeration of the objects 
that Radicals may pursue is not a deiiiiilioii of a political faith, and 
so far as the constant el-ment and fixed qiiantity in Radicalism arc 
coneenied we jiro still as much in the dark as ever. If, likcTristiam 
•Shandy’s seullion, Radicalism i.s hero to-day and there lo-morvow— 
ever varying its aims and il.s instruments—how is it to justify 
itself to minds of stable equilibrium? A little inquiry, however, 
will show us that Radicalism has certain “notes” which are as 
real now us they Avill bo a buiulred years hence, and which at le.ist 
mean as mueh as that devotion to the constitution wliich is the 
conventional touelistuiie of Conservatism—to a constitution, be it. 
said, which, ns Mr. (Hadstono reminded the House of Commons the 
other day, is perpetually b»*ing (h'stroyed and perpetually being 
renovated. Some years ago the present Prime Minister propounded 
a famous definition of a Radical to tho ellect that bo was a man who 
was in lurnest. This iw obviously far too comprehensive, .'•inco, 
though it embraces all true Radicals, it would ijiclude also the 
wholo bodies of fanatics aiul philosoplu'rs—every man who lias a 
grievance in which ho believes or a schemo to '«-hicb be is con- 
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scicntioiisly attached. Nor does etyniolo_<?y help us much towards 
forming a correct notion of the connotativc power of lliidicalisra. 
The inost which can bo said of the etymological definition is, 
that if wo interpret the word Radical as one who goes to the root 
of a matter, the spirit in which a true Jladical will ajjproach 
the consideration of any evil is fairly enough fndicated. But 
formal definitions in such a matter as this can at the best be 
but unsatisfactory. Those who have studied the tenor of the fore- 
.going remarks will bo prepared for the description of Radicalism 
which it is now proposed to submit. 'J’he criterion of the true 
Riidical, let us say, is now, and ever will be, a belief m the right 
and ability of the people as a whole to govern themselve.s. Speaking 
in Binglcy TIail on the occasion of his first return to Parliament in 
1870, Mr. Chamberlain said: “ If I were asked to say what is the 
underlying principle of our Birmingham Liberalism (fiy winch read 
Radicalism) 1 should put it in a single sentence. It is that we 
trust the people, and that we have a firm confidence in their good 
sense and patriotism. If the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number be, as I believe it is, tlie chief end of government, ilnm w(> 
think that the people best understand their own affairs, ;ind are 
likely best to secure their highest interests without at the same tim<; 
doing any injustice to any class or section. The people never 
wiUingly brook injustice to thcmselve.s, neither will th( y consciously 
inflict it upon others. Edmund Burke said that w'hcn the peoph' 
had a feeling they were commonly in the right, although tlu’V some¬ 
times mistook the physician. We are prepared to endorst' lliat 
statement, and I may add that tlio mistake.s of the people are less 
dangerous to tlic commonwealth and are more t-asily remedied tliuii 
the mistakes of any minority or privileged elu.ss." 

flowever these words may be ciitici'^cd or censured, there is no 
doubt whatever as to their moaning; they embody a definite prin¬ 
ciple, they even provide for its application to particular case.s. I -ord 
Salisbury, addressing a Conservative association on the same day on 
which Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain .spoke at Jh’rmingbam, 
declared that the Radicals fiimcd above all thing.s at setting chis-s 
against class. No de.'fcription could bo more inaccurate. What 
Radicals really endeavour to do is to a.^'certain the dominant wishes, 
not of one class in the coma.unity hut of all ela.sses, and to 
give effect to them. A class is always a minority, and with classc.s 
Radicalism, notwithstanding Lord Salisbury’s phrase, has nothing 
to do. Tlie new machinery ctnployed by Radicalism is that whicli 
is best calculated, in the opinion of its authors, whose view ha.s 
certainly thus far been justified by results, to elicit and give effect 
to the wishes of the majority. Whut is called the caucus is the 
practical expression of tlie principle that the popular will is the 
basis of politicaLpow'cr. It is the means by which tho whole of the 
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Liberal t'kctors arc enabled to make known ilicir wishes, and to take 
part in tlie management of their party. The growing success and 
influouee f>f these great representative associations throughout the 
country are tho earnest of a change in the House of Commons and 
of increasing activity in all enterprises of political reform. But the 
<;aucus will not ]^ave achieved its full object if it is merely the instru¬ 
ment of Liberal victories in the country. Tho men whom it sends 
to Jhrrliainont must bo prepared to execute the will of those who 
^(md them there. Tt will be ucccssixry that con8titucucie.s and 
rcpresontative.s should be united in far closer liuks than thosu 
which now prevail. The House of Commons has already ceased to 
be, in tlie opinion of the line; gentlemen who condescend to patronise 
if, the best club In Londtui. From the I’all Jlall point of view it is 
likelv before loim to become the worst. Indeed, it inuat become the 
worst in the opinion of professional clubmen if it is to be a faithful 
sniiTor of i^pxilar polilh^al soutimont. At the present moment the 
House of Commons is an assemblage the dominating principle of 
which ]>lnloci'atic. Tho large majtwity of its members are rich 
jiu'n. A considerable jxroportion of this majority is composed of 
e.vccediim-lv rich men. They are elected bv their coii.stituents not 
hecau.^e tlicy arc tbeorclically their best representatives, but because 
they are the most generally trustworthy representatives to be 
obtaijied nmier tin' present condition of tilings. There will always 
l;o a eevtaiu percentage in tho popular chamber of intelligent men 
of rank and fortnno who have no very distiuct political con¬ 
victions. The llouso of Commons, in ceasing to bo a merely 
'ueial lounge, cannot, it is to be ie.ircd, exclude them. The men 
whom it will exclude are tlu' politieal lUHiitnH who, whether they are 
nominally attached to the Liberid or to the Conservative party, 
'Uuly nothing mure than how they can e.scapo from St. Stepheu’s 
at I he e.irlie''t hour or visit it upon tho fewest occasions, 

2S'o one who has wulehed the tendency of events during the present 
sc.^siou can fail to have been imjwessed with tho degree of directness 
to whii b popular feeling in the constituoiieies afiects the proceedings 
of the House of Commons. It is jicrhaps not too much to say that 
if a ma joritv, not merely of tho Ijibtwal.s, but of tho Conservatives, 
had voted aceording to their private convictions, the Adirraation 
Bill would have been by tins time in a fair way of becoming law. 
Again, if member.s had voted without any thought of the prejudices 
of their constitiictits on tho subject of ^Ir. Stansfold’s motion, it is 
unquestionable that, tho Contagious Piscases Acts would not be, as 
at this moment they aro, doomed. It is very well to lament the 
decadence, from the social, and even intellectual, point of view, of 
the popular chamber. Tho House of Commons is intended to bo a 
roHcctioji of the composition and of tho desires of the mas.s of 
Knglishmen, and not tho re.sorl of the modish gentility of the period. 
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Great, howcTcr, even in social matters, is the educating force of 
public opinion and of the unbroken tradition of centuries. It is just 
as absurd to suppose that the House of Commons of tho future will 
bo the resort of rowdies and A'ulgariaus, as it is that the triumph of 
lladicalism, Avbenever it may bo accomplished, will mean the emanci¬ 
pation of the musses from the constraints of law and order and Avill 
be the prelude to universal anarchy. 

The Corrupt Practices Bill Avill result in tho reduction of election 
expenses. Tho caucus will result, and is resulting, in the choice 
of candidates at parliamentary elections who have tho confidence, 
because they have the knoAvlcdge, of the overwhelming majority 
of the Liberal voters. It is absurd to su])posc that the English 
electorates can bo gradually transformed and that the tl^ctod 
themselves will undergo no corresponding change. I’he men Avhon> 
the democracy Avill scud to Parliament will be those personally 
cognisant of ihcir wants and feelings. A seat in the House of Com¬ 
mons wiU not be given to persons desirous of it for no other reason 
than that it accentuates or improves their social position. The men 
who have a Parliamentary vote; under the new Reforni Bill Avill look t(' 
tho qualities of candidates, to their adaptabilities to any particular 
constituency, and not to considerations of personal status. It need 
not, indeed, be anticipated that any insensate intoleiancc of the 
presence of gentlefolk in the House of Commons Avill declare itself. 
But members of the House of Commons will be expected to be 
representatives first and gentlemen afterwards. The type of House 
of Commons men of the futurt '.uu.st be found, not in the moderate 
and elderly Liberals who sit behind the Ministerial benches, or in 
the younger sons of the Whig aristocracy sprinkled among those who 
have seats below the gangway, but rather in men like Mr. Illing¬ 
worth, Mr. Jesse Collings, 31r. Burt, and Mr. Broadhurst. If the 
multiplication of ropresentatiA’os of this sort iuvolvc.s what has always 
been regarded as one of the characteristic condition.s of democracy, 
payment by the State for parliamentary attendance, such salarie.'^ 
there must be. A House of Commons constituted upon tbe.se prin¬ 
ciples may po.'ises.s many features W'hicb will not gratify the refined 
taste. But the object of a popular ebamcer is to bo not so much 
refined as rejjrescntativo ; and so long as it fulfils tlicsc conditions 
that will be enough. 

I am ([uitc aware that the pr;»cticahility of (he ideas now pro¬ 
pounded may be called in qu("^tion. An entirely Jicw point of 
departure, it may be said, in the history of popular representation— 
and such u departure is ncce.ssary if the Radical party is to have a great 
future before it—is more easily talked about than made. It is of 
course theoretically possible that the ]*'<nglish dem<jcracy will prove 
in the future ,so perfectly contented with the existing regime that the 
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functions of Radicalism will remain for years to come what they have 
been during years past—that, in other words, there will bo nothing 
more for them to do than to apply an occasional stimulus to supine 
Liberalism or to dormant Whiggery. If such a contingency as this 
is verified there will bo no place for political leaders of the calibre of 
Jilr. Chambcrlajn in the ranks of Radicalism. If, on the other hand, 
the sequel of !Mr. Gladstone’s disappearance from political life, and 
of Lord llartington’s removal to the House of Lords, shoidd be, as 
seems probable, the independent growth of a Radical party capable 
of holding its own against Conservatives and against moderate 
Liberals or Whigs, then no one can suppose that the political staim 
quo will be indefinitely continued. Speeches like that recently 
delivered by the President of the Board of Trade at Birmingham 
arc < alculated to arouse novel and alarming apprehensions in Con¬ 
servative breasts. If iliey did nothing more than clothe the enter¬ 
prising ideas of an individual in sensational language, questions 
would not he asked about them in Parliament, and they would 
fall flat in the country. The significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remarks is not so much that they arc striking in themselves, as that 
they give articulate expression <o the aspirations and presentiments 
which would otherwise find no uKerancc. 

The leaders of the Radical part}' in the future may seem 
wanting in two respects. First, it may he said that the tendency 
of Radicalism is to pay insufficient regard to the religious senti¬ 
ments and prejudices of the Knglish i)eople; secondly, that it is 
the tendency of Radicalism to disregard the patriotic and military 
instincts of the nation. On the former of these points there is 
(ivery reason to believe that the English democracy, while retaining 
their present moral and religious disposition, will draw a distinc¬ 
tion between the legislation which is hostile to religion as religion, 
and the legislation whicli only ignores or equaH.se3 differences of 
religion Avith a view of obliterating all traces of civil and political 
disability. This is exactly Avhat has happened in the United States. 
I’ublic opinion in the United States rests ou a basis of national 
Puritanism, and among a largo section of the subjects of the Ame¬ 
rican Republic the religious sentiment is one of great strength. 
It is not, however, sutfered to invade the domain of politics. As it 
is on the other side of the Atlantic, so, it may bo fairly argued, 
will it ho on this. Again, as there is notliing to make us suppose 
that the democracy will be ct>relcss of the Imperial interests of Groat 
Britain, so there is not the slightest pretext for fearing lest the 
chiefs of the Radical party should underrate these interests. The 
Manchester school, as Mr. Gladstone said at Midlothian, has never 
ruled the foreign policy of this country. “It has never during a 
Conservative Government, and especially during a Liberal Govern- 
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ment. This Manchester school, tins peace party, 1ms sprung pre¬ 
maturely to the conclusion that wars may bo considered as having 
closed their melancholy and miserable history, but no Government 
of this country could ever accede to the management and control of 
affairs without finding that the dream of a Paradise upon earth was 
nidely dispelled by the shock of experience.” Wsy’s and foreign 
adventures of any kind are not likely to strengthen the Government 
of the future in the opinion of the English people. But when war 
is proved to be a national necessity, when it is seen to be so by 
majorities in the constituencies, the leaders of the Radical party 
would be untrue to their principles and themselves if they were to 
shirk the obligation. 

The prospect and the programme which have been foreshadowed 
in these pages are, wo may be told, alike impracticable. It has been 
repeatedly said in the course of the last month that the political 
successes with which the name of 3Ir. Bright is associated were duo 
not so much to the influence of Radicalism as to the pressure of a 
gradually matured public opinion, and that free trade was estahlishod 
find Parliamentary reform an accomplished fact only when they had 
each of them becume openly or tacitly accepted by both parties in 
the State. But what has happened in England during the last 
three years and a half? Is it the fact that the Radical party has 
failed in the present Parliament ? Granted that cortuin individuals 
who profess to represent Radicalism in the Tlouho of Commons 
have made no mark and have only succeoded in disclosing the 
weakness of the tics which nc'-inally hold them together in a 
single party ; is it not the case that the views of the Radical parly 
in the country have been and are fairly represented by the Govern¬ 
ment and its supporters? The Prime Minister hiinselJ' is one of the 
truest and most earnest Radicals in the country, and his influence 
has necessarily peiwaded the whole sphere of Government action. 
The legislation of the first session of the present ParHaraeut was 
wholly Radical. So v.erc the Irish Laud Act and tht; Arrears 
Acts. As regurd.s the former of these measures, it is enough to 
say that it is so Radical and (;vcn so revolutionary that it would have 
been possible with no other legislature in tin world. The adminis¬ 
tration of the principal offices is largdy conduct«‘d according to 
Radical preferences. The foreign policy of the Government, so far 
as concerns the retirement from OaTidahnr, the withdrawal from 
the Transvaal, the re.storation of E'etywayo, the appeal to the concert 
of Europe, is also Radical. 3Iorcover, it must always bo remembered 
that in Engli-sh politics the impossibility of one year becomes the 
fulfilment of the next. Thus it is the fact that in 18fi5 a Reform 
Bill appeared in the highest degree improbable, and that in IMO? 
it would have been held absurd to predict that there was any 
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prospect of the Irish Church being disestablished. On the whole, 
therefore, it is unsafe to argue from the steady average of Con¬ 
servative immobility in the past, that the English multitude 
w'ill illustrate no bias towards Eadicnlism in the future. Educa¬ 
tion according^ to the old-fashioned Tory view is to be discouraged, 
and is on tho* whole bad rather than good, because it is apt to 
make tho lower classc.- discontented with that station in life to 
which it has pleased God to call them. Radicalism is also de¬ 
nounced upon tho same grounds, and unhappily for Toryism, the 
two forces of Eadicalism and popular education are now simul¬ 
taneously at work. If wo are told that, as the knowledge and en¬ 
lightenment of the English masses improve, they will rebel against 
the propaganda of lladicalism and gravitate to Toryism, by all 
moans let such a possibility be admitted here. It Is, however, clear 
that-tho only hope which the Tories have of succeeding is to appro¬ 
priate some of the leading Eadical ideas, and to present them to*the 
multitude in a Conservative shape. Whether the people will not 
on tho whole prefer Eadical ideas firsthand, and will not resent this 
approximation of i>aTty tactics to a Dutch auction, remains to be seen. 

The one thipg certain is, that so far as the Liberals arc con- 
eorned the future belongs to tho Eadicals alone. Westminster 
politicians may talk about the formation of a moderate national 
party composed of tho malcontents of both sides. But discontent 
and egotism uflbrd but a slender and untrustworthy basis for a 
political structure. Nor is there the faintest symptom of moderate 
Liberalism striking any responsive chord of sympathy and approval 
in the great constituencies. In some cases tho names of the Con¬ 
servative leaders are cheeked; in others, and probably in more, 
those of tlie Radicals; w'hilst tho moderate Liberals are only applauded 
because a rapprochattenf between themselves and the Radicals is sus¬ 
pected or discovered. It is possible that cither the next general 
election, or the next general election but one, may give the Con¬ 
servatives a majority. That will only defer the day of Radicalism. 
As Conservatism, when the name wiis first invented, was regarded as 
a synonym for Toryism anade popular, so is Radicalism a synon 3 rm 
for popularised Liberalism. Tho Liberal majorities in the constitu¬ 
encies are beginning to understand this, and to see more and more 
in Radical candidates, not political visionaries, but men who are 
eminently practical, and bent above all things upon giving effect to 
tho will of the majority in every constituency. 
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the last April nuaihcr of the Quarterly lieview the writer of a 
%'cry interesting paper on the English stage has observed that “ it is 
to the existence of a yearning for something more worthy ” (than 
Such pieces as Our Boys, The Colonel, et id genua omne) “ of the tra¬ 
ditional glories of the English stage, that Mr. Irving largely owes 
the immense success which has attended his management at the 
Lyceum.” This appears to be the conclusion of a competent and 
impartial observe^; for which reason it must bo w'cleomed by all who 
have at heart the dignity and prosperity of that great department 
of our national literature now unoccupied by any writer,of literary 
eminence. But the condition and prospects of the literary drama 
in England suggest questions more easily asked than answered ; and 
the following desultory remarks upon the subject of them are offered 
in an interrogative i-ather than an affirmative spirit. 

These remarks I wish to preface by a proposition which is j>erhaps 
a truism; but which, if not disputed, has apparently been disregarded, 
by those whom it most concerns. The social civilisation of a people 
is significantly indicated by the intellectual character of its popular 
amusements, and of such amusemcnt^' the stage is one of the most 
important. Experience has repeatedly proved the pow'cr of the 
stage as an educational agency for the diffusion, not only of popular 
refinement, but also of those ideas and sentiments which strengthen 
and elevate national character. When Count Stephen Sxechenyi, 
the Great Magyar, as his countrymen still call him, began to devote 
himself to the regeneration of their national life, his first eifort.s were 
directed to the creation of a national stage ; and he spared no pains 
to attract to it all the literary talent of his country. The revival of 
the Magyar language, which inaugurated the reassertion of the 
Magyar nationality, had been accomplished on the stage before it 
was extended to the Diet; and if a true and full history is ever 
written of the great constitutional movement begun by Hungary in 
1848 , some of its most instructive pages must be devoted to the part 
played by the national stage in the resuscitation of the national spirit. 
From their national stage the spirit of the German people received 
a similar stimulus during a period of great national depression, and 
the grateful affection with which they still cherish the memory of 
Schiller attests the national influence of his genius; which is, I 
think, underrated by his English critics. 

* Goethe excels every poet since Shakespeare in breadth of intellect 
and subtlety of insight, but Schiller far surpasses him in that moral 
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elevatioa wliicli is the primary requisite of the poetic drama. It 
was, I think, n saying of Roger Aseham’a, that man, in order to live 
up to his level, must keep constantly before him an ideal of excel- 
loncc above and beyond it. But uneducated sentiment is continu- 
tilly running if^to vulgar types; and to counteract this tendency, 
tho stage (i£ it fulfilled its literary and truly national function) 
would keep the heroic type permanently and plainly before the 
imagination of the people. “The great movements of the soul,” 
says Talma, “ elevate man to an ideal nature in whatever rank 
fate may have placed him.” To portray the great movements of 
the soul in such a manner as shall have the effect of elevating 
whole masses of human beings into a perception of this “ ideal 
nature,” and a sympathetic contact with it, is tlm purpose of the 
]wotic drama and tho function of the great actor. Authors and 
actors wlio^hnvc themselves no perception of an ideal nature not 
visible on tho surface of society, and to whom the movements of the 
soul appear exaggerated or artificial when they cease to bo common¬ 
place, do well, no doubt, to leave the poetic drama alone. But a 
literature and a stage which cannot, between them, produce any 
school or specimen of poetic drama, have no place in the first order 
of the intellectual departments to which they belong. In the days 
of Chatham, Avhen the national life of England w'as throbbing with a 
vigorous pulse, when parliamentary eloquence had attained its noblest 
standard, and the tendency of the national action was instinctively 
towards the hci’oic, tho intellectual influence of tho great actor was 
not inferior to that of the great orator, and the stage co-operated 
with the Senate in the maintenance of a lofty national type. I do 
not know whether any historian of the French Revolution has yet 
tried to trace the influence of tho French classical drama upon the 
formation of those types of social and personal character which seem 
to have represented the revolutionary ideals of republican excellence. 
But this influence is perceptible and noteworth5^ Read, for instance, 
sufch a play as the lloracn of Corneille; wherein tho ideal presence 
which pervades the whole action, shapes the whole character, and 
inspires the uhole language of tho drama, powerfully impressing 
its influence at every point upon the imagination of the audience, is 
that of Romo herself; a supreme semi-supernatural but very real 
political entity, majestic and inexorable, sanguinary but sublime; 
tho sacrificial, unflinching, uncomplaining worship of whoso power 
constitutes the whole duty of tho virtuous citizen. And then turn to 
the language and action of the first French republicans. Were they 
not animated by the spirit which the genius of Cornfeille has breathed 
into this great play? To me it seems that all that part of the 
political vocabulary of the first French Republic which was not 
directly borrowed from Rousseau teems with involuntary echoes from 
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the French classical drama. And perhaps it would not be altogether 
fantastical to assert that, whilst Bichelieu and Louis XIV. were 
unconsciously preparing for the Bepublic the material conditions of 
its administrative despotism, the great dramatists of their time wore 
no less unconsciously providing for it some of thi? sources of its 
political sentiment and animating spirit. The sanguinary despotism 
of the Bepublic, in its turn, prepared the conditions of that brilliant 
and bellicose autocracy which rapidly rose upon its ruins. And, 
again, the thoroughly practical intellect of l^apoleon, rejecting no 
imaginative agency, recognised at once in the national stage, and 
the genius of Talma, potent instruments for the promotion of ideas 
conducive to the grandeur and conquering spirit of his Empire. 

But it is needless to multiply instances of the influence which a 
literary stage is capable of exciting, for good or evil, over national 
character. I say advisedly, a literary stage. For if the stage be 
illiterate it can have no intellectual influence at all. And, although 
unintellectual influences, when they take possession of those popular 
amusements which (unlike field-sports and athletic games) arc to 
be classed amongst intellectual recreations, may stunt or pervert the 
popular taste, it is not conceivable that a stage destitute of ideas 
should have any efiect, good or bad, on the ideals of national cha¬ 
racter. Looking, however, at the stage in relation to its minor 
function, as an instrument for the difiusion of social refinement, 1 
may mention here, by the way, a curious illustration of its power in 
that capacity, which happens to ha'/e fallen under my own observa¬ 
tion. Many years ago, it was one of my official duties, as Secretary 
of Embassy at Vienna, to study the social condition of the Austrian 
W'orking classes. With this object I attended their political clubs 
and places of public amusement, visited them in their homes, and 
became at last fairly intimate with the leading members of their 
principal unions. I do not think they are naturally so intelligent us 
our own working classes; but what most struck me in my inter¬ 
course with them was their superior social refinement, and their 
apparent literary culture. This I afterwards discovered to bo the 
result of their familiarity with the masterpieces of a national stage 
which includes amongst its most popular dramatists many of the 
greatest poets and thinkers of Germany. 

In the absence of any perceptible alliance between her contem¬ 
porary literature and her contemporary stage, England, at the pre¬ 
sent moment, stands alone amongst the civilised nations of Europe. 
In all other European countries possessing a national literature, the 
acting drama still contributes to the continuation of that literature 
as fully and worthily as any other department of it. You cannot 
enumerate the authors of the best phiys produced during the last 
fifty years upon the French stage without naming many of the 
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greatest imaginative writers and teachers of France. The same 
may be said, relatively, of the German, Italian, Spanish, and Danish 
stages. I mention these as the only ones of which 1 have any per¬ 
sonal knowledge. The dramatic literature of France has added, and 
is adding, treasures to the rich store of genuine plays bequeathed it 
by the genius of Corneille and Racine and Moliere. The dramatic 
literature of Germany has not ceased to bo productive since the 
death of Goethe, and Schiller, and Lessing. That of Italy has not 
stopped short with Alfieri. Calderon is not the last word of the 
Spanish national drama, nor Oehlenschlagor of the Danish. How 
docs the dramatic literature of our owm country happen to be so 
impoverished that the successful revival of plays written in the reign 
of Elizabeth is regarded by u.s as the most important effort which 
our stage is capable of making for the perpetuation in the popular 
mind of tho*noblo traditions of the literary drama At the begin¬ 
ning of the Victorian age the English stage could boast, at least, of 
having associated with itself in this laudable endeavour some writers 
of literary eminence; but since then, English authors and actors 
appear to have growm mutually satisfied with the cohiplete dissolu¬ 
tion of that old and honourable partnership between them to which 
our literature owes the comedies of Sheridan and our stage its 
“ traditional glories.” 

And thus, between playwrights who are not poets or thinkers, and 
thinkers and poets who cannot write actable plays, the British stage 
derives from our contemporary literature no intellectual nutriment, 
and our literary genius receives from the stage no dramatic inspira¬ 
tion. What is tbo cause of this? 

Several years ago I had occasion to quote, in the pages of this 
Review, the folloAring epigram by Grillparzor, a dramatic poet of 
rare genius: 

'* Danaeh sebaut ouch vor Allem urn, 

Schauspieler, dichter, unii publicum,” 

whicb, for present purposes, may be thus loosely paraphrased— 

“ The play’s success depends on you, 

Player, and poet, and public too.” 

Grillparzer’s plays would probably bo thought unactable by English 
actors, for they are conceived and constructed in a region of dra¬ 
matic art unfamiliar to our metropolitan managers and theatrical 
stars. But on the national stage of his own country they are 
exceedingly, and deservedly, popular. He was, I think, eighty 
years old when he wrote this epigram, and it expresses the result of 
a long practical experience of the essential requisites of the higher 
order of acting drama, under the most favourable stage conditions. 
According to Grillparzor, the production of a genuine play requires 
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tlic combined effort of a competent author, competent actors, and a 
competent public. Xo one of these three factors, taken alone, is 
more indispensable than any other to that triumph of art and genius 
-which can only bo achieved by their haruioni.ous co-oporation. Nor 
is this all. To render possible such harmonious evi-operation there 
must also be some standard of intelligence and intellectual culture 
common to all three. And that standard must be a high one. Tf 
all this be true, the present unsatisfactory relations between the stage 
and literature would appear to be attributable to some defect in one 
or other, or possibly even in all three, of these equally indispensable 
conditions. But where docs the fault lie ? With our authors, our 
actors, or our public ? And if it lies, in a less or greater degree, 
with all three of them, what is the direction in which we may most 
reasonably expect or attempt the correction of it ? As already 
avowed, I approach these questions in no dogmatic or positive spirit. 
I have stated them as they arise in ray own mind, and I shall not 
attempt to suggest any definite or conclusive answer to them. But 
at least they may serve to guide us in a somewhat closer examination 
of the matter. 1 need hardly repeat that it is only from a literary 
point of view I am here discussing the present prosspccts of the 
English stage ; but, regarded from this point of view in relation to 
authors, actors and audiences, they present I think under each aspect 
at least some encouraging feature. 

The interest taken in th stage by the representatives of social 
refinement and intellectual life is said to be increasing. The 
metropolitan stage generally exhibits a marked improvement in 
many of the essential conditions of good acting; and, although the 
j'oungcr race of dramati-sts, whoso aspirations are worthily repre¬ 
sented by such w'riters as Mr. Herman Merivale and Mr. Buchanan, 
complain, I believe, of the depressing conditions to which tbeir art 
is subjected by a low standard of theatrical taste, it may be hoped 
that they themselves are gradually improving that standard by their 
praiseworthy impatience of it. So far, the present conditions of 
dramatic art and literature seem fairly favourable. But the aspect 
of them docs not improve under closer examination. Tho refinod 
jwrlion of the public take an inen^sing interest in tho stage ? Yes, 
but what are the features and aspects of the stage by which it is 
attracted? Do the professors of aesthetic principles, the persons 
who set the taste of the public in art, thoroughly understand what 
they are talking about when their talk is of theatrical matters ? Do 
they kno-Wf' the difference betwsen a good play and a bad one? 
Between true and false acting ? between what is artistically natural 
and what is artificially realistic, in dramatic or histrionic art ? Are 
they training and guiding the public and tho theatrical profession to 
sound principles^and alright discrimination in such matters ? And 
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if not, is the increased attention bestowed by them upon the stage of 
any real benefit to it ? 

Broadly speaking, our theatrical public is divisible into upper 
and middle-claims audiences. Mr. Archer, in his work upon the 
English Dramatists of to~Day, describes the English upper-class 
audience as “ if||tcrly frivolous." He observes that the true repre¬ 
sentatives of ** intellect and culture,” so far from being habitual 
frequenters of the playhouse, visit it but very rarely; and, what 
is worse, when they do visit it, they are, he says, " perfectly in 
the dark as to what is really good and bad.” Doubtless because 
their intellects and culture have not been directed by the influence 
of an intellectually cultivated stage to any serious study of the 
principles of dramatic art. “ Pleasure,” he says, “ and that of the 
least elevating sort, is aU that the public expects oS: will accept at 
even our best theatres,” and “ a drama which opens the slightest 
intellectual, ♦moral, or political question is certain to fail.” This 
is a severe judgment on that portion of the theatrical public 
whose increased interest in the stage is hailed as an encouraging 
symptom by so many of its ■well-wishers. Still, there is one decidedly 
improved feature in the general physiognomy of our present stage, 
the development of which may, I think, be fairly credited to the 
influence of these upper-class audiences. They arc no doubt, in a 
dramatic sense, unimaginative and indisposed to intellectual effort; 
but it costs them no intellectual effort to perceive the coarse and 
palpable absurdity of actors and actresses who, in the impersonation 
of gentlemen and gentlewomen of the common type, neither talk, 
nor walk, nor otherwise conduct themselves “ as such.” Their taste, 
therefore, is justly intolerant of the conventional stage pronunciation, 
twang, and strut. And in all probability it is their influence which 
has so largely purged our modern stage of those old-fashioned offences 
against good taste. In this respect the average level of English act¬ 
ing ev<3n at the minor theatres has been greatly improved during the 
last twenty years. But I must own to a doubt whether the improve¬ 
ment has not been somewhat dearly purchased. It appears to me 
that the influence, whatever it be, which has freed the stage front 
revolting exaggerations, has also banished from it all genuine 
dramatic strength and intensity, all aspiration beyond the superficial 
and above the commonplace. So long as the actor will only pitch 
his voice in a natural key, and walk and talk as people who are not 
actors are in the habit of walking and talking; so long as the dialogue 
of the play re-echoes with a fidelity easily recognised th^most vapid 
conversation of clubs and mess-rooms and second rate drawing¬ 
rooms, or tho slang of tho street and tho racecourse; so long as the 
dramatist is content to leave to the scene-painters, machinists, and 
carpenters those emotional effects which his predecessors in dramatic 
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art endeavoured to produce by tbeii' treatment of human character 
and passion—so long will our upper-class audience be to all appear¬ 
ance perfectly satisfied with the kind of dramatic entertainment pro¬ 
vided for them. Mr. Robertson's “ Society pieces," as they are called, 
were the natural dramatic product of this state of things. Neither 
in the composition, nor the performance, nor the enjoyment of them 
can the author, the actors, or the audience have caught for one soli¬ 
tary moment the faintest glimpse of that “ ideal nature ” to which, 
according to Talma, human beings of all classes and conditions arc 
capable of being exalted by “ the great emotions of the soul.” But 
great emotions, it may be said, are proper only to Tragedy; ami 
Comedy, whoso natural province is peopled by the follies, the vices, 
and the varying humours of society, has nothing to do with tin* 
revelation of aiiy sort of ideal nature. Surely, however, that is not 
a, true statement of the case. The comedy, not only of Shakespeare, 
out of Molicre, Goldsmith, and Sheridan, abounds in ideal types of 
human nature. What arc Benedick and Jaques, what are Alcestc 
.ixid Don Juan, what is Tony Lumpkin, W'hat arc the Teazles and the 
Surface/?, but so many ideal types ? Comedy, at least, no less' than 
tragedy, demands from its authors, its actors, and its auditors a high 
action of the mind. Its emotions no doubt are intellectual rather 
than moral, but they are not deprived of the clement of greatness. 
Wit, the main instrument of comedy, is, ui its origin and its effect, 
a great emotion of the intellect. Mr. Archer characterizes the bulk 
of our middle-class audienc as “Philistine." But how can they 
help being Philistines if tho plays written for their edification are 
I^hilistian ? My own impression is that, on tho w’hole, tho middle- 
class portion of our playgoing public brings to the theatre a more 
responsive disposition, a raoru co-operative intelligence, greater intel¬ 
lectual seriousness, and more heart than the purely fashionable portion 
of it. Looking at it us a whole, however, I am reluctant to believe 
that our theatrical public is unteachable. We are unable to analyse 
the mixed impressions of those great audiences which, night after 
night, for month after month, haVo been flocking to the Shakespearian 
j*ovivals at the Lyceum. But it car.-iot, I think, be reasonably 
doubted that this remarkable series of performances has done more 
than anything else to attract the attention of “ people of intellect 
■ind culture ” to the present condition and prospects of the stage ; or 
that in tho conspicuous /niccoss and immense popularity of them 
there arc grounds of encouragement to any dramatic poet (if such a 
(me there bq amongst us) who is capable of bringing to the practical 
(.oustniction of the acting poetic drama that combination of high 
intellectual aim and minute attention to tecbpical detail which 
Mr. Irving has devoted to the interpretation of it. 

It is impossible to take even the most cursory review of the pre- 
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sent literary Capacities and prospects of our English stage without 
special reference to what has been done for their improvement by 
•this distinguished artist in his threefold capacity actor, manager, 
and critic. It is long since there has been in our theatrical world 
any such noticeable or national event as the impression of his 
striking individuality upon the attention of the public, and the 
activity with which that impression is now operating as an intel¬ 
lectual force beyond the immediate precincts of the stage. The 
satisfactory impersonation of the great characters imagined by 
groat writers demands a rare combination not only of intellectual 
powers but also of physical gifts, not often united all together, and 
very seldom united with a complete equivalence of effect by any 
single actor. In criticising, therefore, the genius or the art of an 
actor who possesses any appreciable number of them we must remem¬ 
ber that every great actor carries into the parts he plays a strong 
individuality of his own, and that every strong individuality has 
“ the defects of its qualities ” in a degree pronounced and emphasized 
by the strength of it. The warmest admirers of Mr. Irving’s acting 
would probably admit that it abounds in personal peculiarities which, 
to those who dislike them, furnish fair matter for’ reasonable criticism; 
whilst, on the other hand, its most uncompromising detractors vrould 
not, I think, deny that it exhibits a distinct intellectual quality which 
renders his appearance as an interpreter of the poetic drama by far the 
most important and interesting event of the British stage since the 
retirement from it of Mr. Macready. The mention of these two eminent 
actors suggests a passing comparison of the results achieved by each 
of them in the same high cause. Although no two actors could be 
more unb'ke in person and in manner, there are certain characteristics 
common to them both. They must bo classed amongst those actors 
who produce their efiects and enforce their influence rather by intel¬ 
lectual superiority and an elaborate study of their art than through 
inspiration or the magic of physical beauty and animal power. Their 
genius is not to be associated with their mannerisms, which have 
rather obscured the real merits of their acting than aided its efiect, 
but with qualities of a purely intellectual order. They will not be 
remembered for the stupendous impressions they have made in this 
or that particular passage of a part, but for the completeness and 
originality of their conoejition of the part as an intellectual whole. 
That conception may bo open to discussion, but not the care with 
which it has been formed, or the intellectual power employed in its 
formation. These, moreover, will be best appreciated by those who 
study the actor’s performance, as he himself has studied what he per¬ 
forms, with a desire to penetrate the, leading idee of it. Neither Mr. 
Macready nor Mr. Irving have achieved those magnificent outbursts 
with which Edmund Eeon is said to have electrified his audience 
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even when ho was under the influence of stimulants by no moans 
intellectual; but they have done more to elevate the stage and them¬ 
selves amongst the intellectual forces of their time by a higher sense 
of the dignity of their vocation, a wider intellectual culture, and 
a noblor aspiration. Thero are, however, two things which Mr. 
Macready succeeded, and which Mr. Irving has noryet succeeded, in 
doing for the literary character of the stage. He succeeded in 
gathering around him a group, on the one hand, of actors capable of 
placing on the same stage all the varieties of the drama enumerated 
by Polonius, and, on the other hand, of writers more or less eminent 
in literature—men amongst whose names may be mentioned those of 
Serjeant Talfourd, Sheridan Knowles, Robert Browning, and Edward 
Bulwer Lyttoi^ A manager commanding the zealous assistance of 
such writers as these, and such actors as Phelps, Anderson, Webster, 
Harley, Kcelcy, Buxton, Farren, Frank Matthews, MrSj^ Glover, Mrs. 
Stirling, Mrs. Nisbet, and Miss Hellen Faucit, was placed in an excep¬ 
tionally favourable position for keeping the literary drama alive upon 
the stage. But such a position is no longer possible. The extinction 
of the monopoly of the two great theatres has irrevocably dispersed 
that concentration of histrionic talent they were able to command ; 
and between the disappearance of William Macready and the appear¬ 
ance of Henry Irving the condition of the stage has been such us to 
offer to no writer of any literary eminence the smallest inducement 
to write for it. The principles which rcguluto the composition of an 
acting drama aje as incxotable as those which regulate the composi¬ 
tion of a sonnet, and they are infinitely more complex. Faculties 
never employed are eventually lost; and, in relation to the art of 
dramatic composition, our present poets resemble the bees described 
by ]Mr. Darwin, who lost their wings by never using them. But if 
Mr. Irving has not yet succeeded in gathering around him a group 
of literary dramatists, he has had, at least, tlio signal honour of 
inspiring our greatest living poet with the wish to write for the 
stage he has created, and of associating with himself the first dramatic 
efforts of Alfred Tennyson. Those efforts have not hitherto been 
successful. But one cause of their ill-success may fairly be .attributed 
to the conditions under which they were Inado; for it is difficult to 
believe that any poet, wbatevor his genius, can successfully write for 
the stage without a careful study of its requirements. 

Ko poet can produce a genuine play by solitary incubation, unless 
indeed the incubation has been preceded by active personal contact 
with the stage. He must have studied not only the capabilities of 
the managenirnt and actors to whom he confides hie play, but also 
(what is probably hotter known to them than to him) the capabilities 
of the stage which is to bo the vehicle, and the public which is to bo 
the recipient, of the effects he wishes to produce. And this three- 
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fold study is specially requisite to the case in which it is most com¬ 
monly disregarded, of authors whose dramatic purpose demands for 
its fulfilment a more than ordinary intellectual eflbrt on the part of 
the actors and the audience. The author must be content to learn, and 
even eager to learn, much from those who may possibly be his intel¬ 
lectual inferiors.* It is the only chance of thoii* learning anything from 
him. The process of producing a play upon the stage is one of give 
and take upon the part of all concerned in it. A play, properly so 
called, is not an exclusively individual production, any more than a 
foreign policy or a military campaign is the work of one man only. 
It is in some of its essentials a collective production, and co-operation 
is a primary condition of its success. From Shakespeare to Sheridan 
no Successful dramatist has disregarded the importance of this con¬ 
dition. The dramatist who does disregard it is like a general who 
ehoxild cxpe(jjt to win a battle without having personally studied the 
character of the country in which and the troops by whom it is to 
be fought. His strategic conceptions may be excellent, but unless 
he is constantly modifying their details to meet unforeseen contin¬ 
gencies as they arise, and unless he himself looks closely after his 
transport and commissariat, he cannot reckon upon victory. The 
sort of ungrudging co-operation between author and actor which 
Grillparzer considered to be so important a condition of their joint 
success in the production of a genuine play is, I think, suggestively 
illustrated in some letters written by my father to Mr. Macready 
during the production of Eichelieu, one of the few literary plays of 
the last generation w'hich still hold the stage.* 

Mr. Archer, in his EnyUsh Dramatists of To-day, advocates “ the 
principle of collaboration” in the composition of dramatic works, 
and attributes to the rarity of its adoption by English dramatists 
much of the weakness of the modern English drama. Into the dis¬ 
cussion of this opinion I cannot enter here. I do not think that joint 
authorship to the extent desiderated by Mr. Archer is compatible 
with the conditions necessary to the production of any imaginative 
work belonging to the highest order; for genius is the most despQtie 
of monopolists. But wo must distinguish between genius which 
cannot be acquired or communicated and art which can. The fault 
common to our dramatic poets is an ignorance of dramatic art. 
Yet there is no kind of imaginative work in which genius without 
art is so ineflectual as it is in the drama. Mr. Archer’s remarks on 
this subject, though I do not quite subscribe to all of them, are very 
suggestive; and they appear to me inspired by a sound appreciation 
of the practical conditions of dramatic composition :— 

(I) Much to the surprise and apparent resentment of Mr. Archer, who lovers the 
tone of his really thoughtful and suggestive treatise by borrowing from lampoons, 
of which their author himself was very properly ashamed, a phraseology neither 
critical, witty, or well bred, for the vicarious expression of impertinence to tho momory 
of a great dead man. * * 
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“ lu tho drama,” ho says, “it is frequently the case that two heads are better 
than one. The mere verbal discussion of a theme often suggests possibilities 
and developments which would never have occurred to a single thinker. 
Every one has his little idiosyncrasies, blending him to faults of style or errors 
of taste in his own work.. When two people are at work on a play it is sub¬ 
jected to a continuous, careful, and often tolombly unbiased criticism in the 
very course of its growth. ... If sincerity and compelonw could bo insured 
in tho friend to whom the play is read, he would bo in the boat sense of the 
word a collaborator. Molicro had one valuable collaborator—his cook; but ho 
and Shakespeare had other collaborators—tho earlier dramatists (Spanish, 
Erench, or English), whose plays they re-wrote.” 

All this is perfectly true, and the .substantial truth of it is con¬ 
tained in the maxim which Grillparzer’s epigram wav written to 
illustrate and enforce, that a perfect phiy is in all its parts and at 
every stage of^ its development, from the stirring of the earliest 
germ in the imagination of one man to the reflection of its complete 
effect in the imagination of many, not an individual, bivt a collective 
production. Per such a production, however, tho best possible 
collaboration is that which insensibly results from the unreserved 
interchange of ideas and knowledge between a great author and a 
great actor. If both actor and author are men of literary culture 
and lofty aim, with a common standard of excellence and a common 
aspiration to attain it, this is the best combination for tho successful 
production of the literary drama; but the relations represented by 
it must be based on mutual confidence and intellectual respect. 
The author has much to h am from the actor, but he has also much 
to teach him; he must be able to feel that he has in the actor not 
merely a technical adviser who has studied tho stage, but also a 
sympathetic and fairly competent student of tho literary conditions 
and purpose of his work. In that case he cannot too copiously 
consult or unresorvedl}- defer to tho actor’s suggestions on those 
points in regard to which the actor’s experience is necessarily 
superior to his own. This combination is rare, at least in our 
own country, because few English authors have studied the stage 
suflSciently to appreciate tho importance of confonning their work 
to its inexorable conditions; and not many J'htglish actors have 
sufficiently studied literature to appreciate the obligation of conform¬ 
ing their own art to the standard which the literary drama imposes 
on tho performance of it. I»ut such a combination did, I think, 
exist in the production of Riohelim ; and I have therefore .selected 
the genesis of that play to illustrato my previous remarks ujwn the 
conditions of a literary stage. Richelieu, it must here be observed, was 
not written merely for the sake of writing a play, but expressly for 
the purpose of aiding Mr. Macready in an enterprise which enlisted 
the warm and disinterested sympatliy of its author. The first idea 
of the play grew out of a conversation, or rather several conversations, 
with Mr. Macready on the prospects of that enterprise, which had 
endcfl in a promise on my father’s part of somo further effort, more 
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elaborate than The Lady of Lyons, in support of Macready’s admir¬ 
able endeavour to enlarge the acting repertoire of our modem literary 
drama. In the first conception of the play the chief part appears t(» 
have been allotted to a character whose name (Marillac) does not 
even appear ifc its final list of dramatis personae, but whose relation 
to the other cnaracters is more or less represented by that of De 
Mauprat. It was in the gradual evolution of this germ that the 
character of Richelieu himself, little by little, assumed its present 
■proportions, and dictated a complete reconstruction of the original 
sketch. An outline of the plot, as at first imagined, was submitted 
lo Macready with the following remarks on it. “ Now, look well at 
this story. You will see that incident and position are good. But 
then, there is one great objection. Who is to do Riqhelieu ? Marillac 
has the principal part, and requires you. But a bad Richelieu would 
spoil all. jOn the other hand, if you took Richelieu there would be 
two acts witliout you, which will never do; and the main interest of 
the plot would not full on you. Tell me what you propose. Must 
wo give up this idea ? The incidents are all historical. Don’t let 
me begin the thing if you don’t think it will do, and decide about 
^Marillac and Richelieu. Send me back the papers. You can 
consult Iforstor, of course.” 

In the result of the conference thus opened between author and 
actor, Marillac disappeared, the despotism of Richelieu was established, 
and the play tentatively finished on those lines, but with considerable 
hesitation, as Appears from the following letter:— 

'* My ueak HkL^OKRADY,—I send you tho'play complete. Acts I. and HI. may 
* require a little sliorteniug, but you arc a master at that. The rest average tho 
length of tho acts in Tht Lady of Lyons. I hope the story is clear. The 
domestic iutorcst is not so strong as in tho Ltuty, hut I think the actiny oi 
Eicholiou’s part may countcrbalauco this defect. For tho rest, I say of this, as 
of tho Lady, if at all hazardous or uncertain it must not he acted, and I imw«t 
try again.” 

The actor was, at this stage of the matter, more sanguine 
than tlio author, who, after the first reading of the play, wrote to 
Macready:— 

“ One thing struck and surprised me more than anything olse, viz. tho 
prosaic and almost bold cast of tho general diction. This I say surprised me, 
because I know I had written a pooiu; and yot, by some alchemy, all the 
poetry has boon subtracted from it. On consideration I find it is to be 
accounted for thus. The business part was purposely left plain and simple 
in order to throw the whole vividness of t-coadrast and light upon those 
passages where thought or passion, os in real life, burst spontaneously into 
poetry. The consequouce of this adherence to tho grandeur of nature has 
become a melancholy defect upon tho stage (owing of course to some error in 
treatment), for almost every one of those passages is struck out os not essential 
to the business, and the rarinanies that remain will undergo the same process, 
i\irther condensation boingrequieito. So that at last nothing wiU .remain but 
a stripped and gaunt skeleton of pros© robbed of the purpumm lumen which 
gave any bloom to its apparition in my own mind; and the play, as I wrote 
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aud you first road it, will uut appear upon the stage. This bareness of dialogue 
is much more destructive to the effect than you would imagine. And, indeed, 

1 observed that tlio parts most effoctivo in reading were those which the 
mutilation has not yet reached. Now to obviate this,, when, tho play is finco 
condensed, tho dialogue of tho retained paits must bo re-written, and the 
business jiart rendered more artificial. A fearful \ice in coi^osition (accord¬ 
ing to my conceptions of art), but which nevertheless appears tSho indispensable, 
since I now see why raoi-e experienced dramatists (Knowles, for inshuice, and 
Talfourd) havo'studiously practised it. When a door is to be shut, I say ‘ Shut 
tho door’ Knowles would say, as 1 think he fuia said somewhere, ‘ Let tho 
room be airless.’ Probably he is rightt But this change of style will bo 
tedious work, ijivitd Minerm, and I doubt if I can do it at all. At tho same 
time, far from complaining of tho omission, I see the necessity of still more 
ruthless suppression; and I begin to despair of the play and of myself. 
Unless, therefore, upon consideration you seo clearly what at present seems 
doubtful, tho triumphant effect of the portraiture and action of EichoUou 
hiiusolf, you had belter return me the play; and if I can form myself on a new 
school of art, and unlearn all that tact and thought have hitherto taught mo, 

I wiU attempt another. But for this year you must do without m*." 

This letter illustrates the eternal source of disagreement between 
the actor, w'hosc instinct is to subordinate everything to “stage busi¬ 
ness,” and to regard tho author’s w'ork as a mere vehicle for stage 
business, and the author, whose tendency is to underrate the practical 
requirements and conventions of stage business, and resent tho 
tormenting conditions which his art as a dramatist imposes on his 
genius as poet. Thus, in another letter, on another subject, my father, 
replying to a request for collaboration of the kind common in France, 
and commended by Mr. Archer, wrote to Mr. Macready:— 

“ I send you back your plu}*. I can moke uotbing of it. It seems to mo 
that no improvomont could give the outline stuff and volume enough for a^five- • 
act play, though it would make a vciy pretty three-act piece. It is no use 
beginning with a plot which does not catch my fancy, as well as your notion of 
what you want; aud I warn you that the former object will not bo effected 
tmless tho plot be grounded on somo conception tbat calls fur mo ns ;m author 
as well as a drainuhst.'' 

No original writer will question the propriety of this condition. 
But the rival claims of the poet on the one hand and the stage on 
the other arc not irreconcilable. Neither of them can with im¬ 
punity be entirely sacrificed to the other in the production of a good 
play; and if the actor or manager is a man of literary taste, and 
the author free from self-conceit, they ought between them to find the 
right point of adjustment. Mademoiselle Mars strenuously objected 
to various lines assigned to jjer by Victor Hugo, on the retention of 
which he no less strongly insisted; but her objections had reference 
to canons of literary taste about which the author was obviously the 
best judge. On matters of stage business her judgment was probably 
better than his; and if the author of JErnani had never entered a 
green-room or listened to the practical criticism of actors and 
actresses it may be reasonably doubted whether his powerfully 
dramatic genius would e^er have found adequate expression on tho 
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stage. Meanwhile the composition of Richelieu proceeded with 
undiminishod consultation between author and actor. 

Bolwek to Macreadv. 

“ I Bond the play as you wished, and make the following suggestions :— 
Act I. JDho eifect of^licholieu’s grave kindness lu Mauprat and Julio will I 
think be heightened by the contrast of a coaiic touch -characteristic—as thus— 
Xtimi. [to Joseph). (Jo. 

When you return I have a feast for jou: 

Tho last great act of my great play. 

Joseph [yorimj out hastily). The scourge! 

{tnhiny up the play). These verses. . . . Gone? Poor man! 

[/<Y/8<s hiiusrJf, with his play. 
Sublime! 

tCiitir jMacprat and Julie, &c.” 

The passage thus inserted is improved in the final ‘arrangement 
of the dialogue. .Joseph mutters as he goes out:— 

“ Strange that so great a statesman 

Should bo so bad a poet! ” 

Bicn. What dost thou say 't 

Jos. That it is strango so great a statesman should 
Bo BO sublime a poet. 

Bicn. ^\h, you rogue; 

I.UWS die, books never. Of my ministry 
I am not vain ; but of my muse I owu it.*’ 

Tjie Same to the Same. 

“ Act III. In the scene after Ilugnet is sent to the B;isUle 1 have put some 
linos into the mouth ot De Beringheu as an excuse for him. to go out. Ue must 
not see Fran^-ois, otherwise ho would recognise him at the Baatilo. I mention 
this because the lines are no groat things, and you might otherwise cut them out 
ns superfluous. Act II. You have cut Out the allusion to the Pigmies and 
Ilorcules,* but you had better retain tho lines— 

■ ‘ Bab ! in policy 

We foil gigantic danger, not by giants, 

But dwarfs ’— 

Because these linos give point and purpose to tho employment of Marion 
and Fran 9 ois.‘ Act V. When Francois and Do Beringheu go out struggling 
for tho pocket. Do Boriughon must not cry out, lest it should seem odd that 
they are not overheard. The struggle must bo rapid, intense, but not noisy. 
If any blades used, daggers not swords, as muro convenient for close struggle. 
Act. IIP. Still ends weakly. Tho act for its effect, if road, needs a more elabo¬ 
rate analysis of the characters of Richelieu and Louis. And this I shall probably 
add (not in tho acting copy), to i-emovo all ground for tho criticisms I referred 
to last night. But I doubt if it would do for tho stage; where if Richelieu 
stands out too amiably it will bo scon that ho does so from tho omission of 
touches too minute and subtle, or scenes too long for tho action of a play. I 
shall long to learn how it turns out in tho giwu room. I feel very sure of 
Act V., and think tho whole much bettered by our limes labor.’’ 

And here follow a fow words of touching reference to a now almost 
forgotten tragedy of real life;— 

“ Fortunately I had done my connections to-day before the nows of poor L. 
E. L.’s death, which I have just seen in the paper. It has quite overcome mo, 
and I cannot now write many little things which had occurred to me. So 

(1) It was not restored and does not appear intho pky. 

(2) They arc rctainod in the play. 
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young, so giflod! And yesterday I received a letter from her written in high 
spirits. 1 have not been so shocked for years.” 

Thi: Same to the Same. 

“ It occurs to mo that, if you adopt my suggestion in Act III., and show tho 
l)('d, Ac., you will add to tho susiwnso aiid surprise of the situation by omitting 
Richelieu’s words, ‘ You havo slain mo, I am dead, &o.^ 1 joavo tho audience 
in expectation, till Mauprat’s return, as to what E.’s device really is. There 
aro unfortunately so many papers u.sod, bj’ way of writs, desspatchos, &o., that 
wc must distinguish broadly between them. The writs «)f banishment and 
death should bo short scrixps of parehment, and llicholiou’s conditions of power, 
which tho king signs, shoiild bo in a small portfolio, or pocket book with clasps. 
If I rightly rcinombcr tho history, tho document containing these and other 
articles of Bichelieu’s power W'as actually found (after his death) in a red and 
gold morocco book. The despatch must be distingxiished from the wiits, but 
1 hardly know how. I should add, about dress, that I think in tho piftU'-res of 
Eichclieu ho wears tho coEar and order of tho Saint Esprit; that liouis never 
wore any colours but black and orange ribbons; that Mauprat’s fii’st dress must 
bo black, as Julie alludes to that colour; and his gonoral iiostumo very liko 
Eragelono’s ’ trousers to tho knee—bows, a mantle, &c. You will .seo that in 
Act V. I have made tho King .«ay ho had promisod to hold tho life of Baradas 
sacred. 1st, because that will account for tho vindictive and ruthless Cardinal 
not kUling him; 2nd, because Eichelieu, having said at tho beginning that he 
had another bride, the grave, for Baradas ; unless some such obstacle arises .at 
the close, there -n’ciild be no reason in tho subsequent conduct of Baradas for 
the Cardinal’s change of mind. By tho way, llicholicu lived more splendidly 
than tho King. 'The scenery should convey this idea. If De Beringhen must 
have another jest, 1 can think of no better a one than thi.s—‘,St. Denis 
travelled without his head. I’m luckier than St. Denis.’ Act 11.—When 
Mauprut for the first time s.ays, in the gardens. ‘ I loathe tho face of man,’ Ac., 
Baradas exclaims, ‘ I havo him.’ This must be altered, as Eichclinu uses the 
expression in the nest scone. Lot Bar.idas say— 

‘ Oo whore thou wilt, tho ! '11-hoiinds of' Eevengo 
Pant in thy track, and dog theo down.’ 

Baradas, in the expression of his cx.iltation, ought to'be longor and Tuore florid 
than Eichelieu, whoso simplicity of phrase comes from tho ease of superior 
power and uniform success. To him, in fact, what raises all tho devils in 
Biiradas’s breast is mere child’s play. Wardo will, 1 trust, understand that tho 
characteristics of Baradas aro prodigious enei’gy and rc.stlo8sncss; with youth, 
love, jealousy, hate, put in conti.tst to the vast and dark movcTneut of tho old 
statesman’s intellect and conoeutratod vindictivcnes.s. Much will deiicnd on 
his forcing out thi.s contrast. ’" 

The details of this and other portions of the*hithorto unpublished 
correspondence from , which I make these extracts illustrate tho 
tenacity with wliich the author of Richelieu kept tho vision of the 
stage before his mind throughout the composition of the play. But 
I must reserve for a subsequent number the continuation of this 
corresixondenco, and some further comments upon it. 

Lytt'ox. 

(1) Jn thtj Jiuehtxse de la Valiirc. 

(2) llie original cast of RiehelitH is given as follows by 8ir Frodericlc Pollock 
in Wfl notes to Alncrcady’s Reminieffnce *:—Louis XIJI., Mr. Elton; Ootiton, Mr. 
Diddear; Kchclicu, Mr. Mocrcady; Baradas, Mr. Wardc; Mauprat, Mr. Andorson; 
Dt Beringhen, Mr. Viuing; Joseph, Mr. Phelps; llugnet, Mr. George Bennett; 
Francois, Mr. Howe; Julio, Misa llclcm Faucit; Manon do Lormc, Miss Charles. 

{To he continued.) 
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L—NON-POLITTOAL CONTJiOL IN EGYPT. 

« 

|T AN eX-CO-VTHOLLSR OP TUB nviKA SANITA. 

Whateveh interpretation may bave been put upon the duties of a 
Controller-General by Arabi and his supporters, and however justified 
the English and French officials who filled that post may have felt, 
by law, precedent, or expediency, in overstepping the limits of 
financial supervision and advising on political questions, there were 
undoubtedly some foreign controllers in Egypt, during the revo¬ 
lutions of 1881-82 who could put in no plea whatever for inter¬ 
ference in the politics of the country in which they sojourned. 
Among thest^wero the Controllers, exercising also the functions of 
Administrators, of the Ddirii Saniya, and the Commissioners, exer¬ 
cising also the functions of Controllers, of the Domains. As these 
particular institutions have from the first been and stiU continue 
to be more intelligible to bondholders than to the general public, 
and as many even of the former are not quite clear on the nature of 
their North African investments, it has occurred to me that a short 
notice of the one of which I have for two years and a half had 
per.sonal experience may have a certain use, interest, and relevancy 
at the present juncture. 

The word ■“ Diiira,” or, as many Orientalists (not bondholders) 
prefer, “ Dayrah,” is strictly a “ circle,” or that which is contained 
within a circle, and its qualifying adjective “ Saniya,” or “ Sanyeh,” 
means “ illustrious.” Combined, the words imply a concentration 
of estates and properties in the name of the Khedive, as the most 
exalted person in the land; and this combination has for several 
years been a universally accepted expression in Egypt. There are 
other Dairas, however, or groups of assigned estates, bearing the 
names of members of the reigning family or ari.stocracy, or other¬ 
wise indicative of the purpose to which applied: and few serious 
travellers will have failed to take note of the term both in the Delta 
and valley of the Nile. 

. How the lato Khedive, Ismail, added to the bulk and value of the 
Daira Saniya wo need not stop to inquire. In any case it existed 
before the date of his accession, or twenty years ago, and there is 
no doubt that ho modified its constitution greatly, and increased, 
rather than diminished its superficial extent and material worth. 
That ho was extravagant and improvident is generally admitted; 
and these foults of character were perhaps nowhere more con¬ 
spicuous than in his treatment of this so-called personal property. 
Tho thousands squandered in machinery only, and the uselessness 
of that machinery, are charges that may bo sflbstaiftiated on ocular 
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demonstration to this very day; but no ono con contemplate such 
evidence of ill-considerod purchases without admitting that, if they 
brought ruin to the Oriental fellah, they must have brought profit 
to the Western manufacturer and commission to the mariy-countried 
agent. li Ismail Pasha was unscrupulous, it cannot be said that ho 
and his household were the sole gainers by his uns(Srupulousno88. 

A true biography of this prince would throw much light on the 
history of our times; but it would have to deal with the entourage of 
his Highness in detail, European as well as native. Should it be 
necessaiy to include in it a number of minor biographies of minor 
people, it would be all the better and more instructive. The toler¬ 
ance of which he himself boasted, though essential to tho success of 
his schemes, was too remarkable a feature in a Muslim potentate to 
be forgotten among the pleasanter traits of his character. “ In 
Turkey,” he is reported to have said to that agreeable writer and 
congenial companion, M. Gabriel Charmes, “Christians are tolerated, 
but the toleration is mingled with contempt. In Egypt, they are 
also tolerated, and treated, moreover, with consideration.” He 
assured the same person, while observing a regiment of Arabs and 
Copts marching across the Abdin Square, that not one of the soldiers 
troubled himself to think of the religion of his fellow.^ In respect 
of his own particular Daira, tho Pasha’s redeeming points may have 
been a personal appreciation of the lands and their yielding powers, 
and a knowledge of his employee; but the grasping spirit of selfish¬ 
ness threw into the shade, or absorbed all that was higher and 
better. 

Our present business docs not permit us to dwell on the history or 
qualities of the Ex-Khedive. His abdication in 18%1—a virtual 
deposition—and the succession of Muhammad Taufik, are the events 
which chiefly concern us. The Ddira estates had, by this time, 
become hampered by mortgage and other'financial complications, not 
the least of which were the imposition and subsequent abolition of 
the revenue-anticipating tax known under the name of “ Muk4bala ” 
—a notorious example of arbitrary dealing with the commonest 
rights of an uneducated people. There is no need to retrace these in 
detail. Our purpose will be served by referent o to tho contract of 
Messrs. Goschen and Joubert of the 12th July, 1877, under which 
controllers were appointed, and an examination of the Law of Li¬ 
quidation of 1880, which cancelled all prior arrangements. 

The parties to this contract were the Khedive Ismail on the one 
hand, and Messrs. Goschen and Joubert on tho other. The document 
stipulated that, up to the sum of £260,000, the civil list of His 
Highness should make up any deficit in the yearly revenues of the 
Daira for completing the payment to the creditors of 5 per cent, 
interest on tho total debt. It burdened the same civil list with a 

M) Cinq Moia i.u Cain et 'Ians U Batae Egyjtta, Paris: Charpoutier. 1880. 
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farther annual charge of 1 per cent, on the total debt for pilrposes of 
redemption; and it promised an eventual mortgage of the whole 
property, the mortgagees of 1870 merging their claims on a frac¬ 
tional part in those of the creditors generally. Ismail Pasha’s son, 
the now reigning Khedive, accepted the conditions jointly with his 
father, and the Council of Ministers ratified the agreement. The 
promised mortgage took efiect in August, 1878. 

Later again, when Taufik had entered upon the second year of his 
reign, and Riaz Pasha presided over the Council of Ministers, the 
Law of Liquidation was passed, and put matters on a surer basis for 
the Daira as for all official Egypt. Three years of probation had 
sufficed to clear away much that was doubtful and delusive in the 
minds of politicians and financiers, who had vainly sought to solve 
Egyptian mysteries and remodel Egyptian institutions with the 
common-sense learning and appliances of London and Paris. The 
result was the introduction of a measure more practical and compre¬ 
hensive than any which had preceded it. We select for brief analysis 
the second section of the “ Loi,” as published in the official Moniteur 
of the 19th July, 1880, 

Articles 40 to 62, twenty-three in all, are those which relate to 
the I)aira Saniya. The first declares what are the estates and pro¬ 
perties comprised under that particular designation; the second shows 
them to be set aside exclusively as security for the debt contracted on 
them; and the third rules that the proceeds of sale of any must be 
applied to purposes of redemption. Article 44 fixes the interest of 
the debt at 5 per cent, of the nominal capital; of this, however, only 
4 per cent, is guaranteed by the Government. The additional 1 per 
cent, can only be given, wholly or in part, when the net revenues of 
the Daira are sufficient to warrant the payment. Article 48 permits 
the application of net profits in redemption of the debt when they 
arc in excess of the* sum total required to pay the creditors the 
highest interest, and all other legitimate calls are satisfied. Article 49 
limits the discretion to redeem at 80 per cent. The eight articles 
which immediately follow define the personnel of the Administra¬ 
tion. This consists of a native Director-General named by tho local 
Government, a Board of Directors composed of tho Director-General 
and two European Controllers appointed by tho Khedive on the non- 
official recommendation of tho English and French Governments 
respectively. The powers of tho Board are stated for certain cases ; 
and a Superior Council—^formed by tho addition to its members of 
the Finance Minister and Controllers-General (or, in their absence, 
the Commissioners of the Came )—is to bo convoked when the^ are 
insufficient. It is unnecessary to refer to tho other Articles, which 
regulate the relations between the D4ira and tho State, the formation 
of reserve and surplus funds, and questions of minor finance. 

Shortly after promulgation of the law, my predecassor having been 
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named British Commissioner of the Came, 1 was offered the vacant 
post of Controller. Former experience in civil and political employ 
in Sind and adjacent tracts, and a residence of mtoy years among 
Muhammadans of different sects and countries, led me to believe that 
the work would not be distasteful; and I undertook^^with little or no 
hesitation, the performance of a duty which had ^een kindly and 
spontaneously entrusted to my hands. Though it might have been 
more agreeable to have exercised the powers of an Indian Collector 
or Commissioner than to have been held in, as it were, by the quasi- 
consultative office that now fell to my lot, I cannot regret the time 
passed on the Board of Directors of the Daira Sdniya; and I am 
quite sure that I am forfeiting no trust, nor committing any breach 
of propriety whatever, if, in the retrospect here recorded, I disclose 
something of both the indoor and outdoor life of that Anglo-Egyptian 
official whom I have qualified as a “ non-political Controller.” 

The problems to be solved at the outset, and the solution of which 
I am about, more or less directly, to set forth, were:— 

First, of what estates and properties did the Daira Saniya, accord¬ 
ing to the deed of mortgage, consist? Secondly, how were they 
administered ? And, thirdly, what was the Controller’s position in 
reference thereto? 

I found that, roughly stated, the extent of our lands exceeded 
500,000 acres. There were in Upper and Middle Egypt as follows;— 


The h'aiyum landd, taking up an area of 
Lands watered by tho Ibrahiiuiya t 'anal, or 
from Malawi to Bani .Suuf 
Erment and Mutana. 


Pedtlana. 

76,780 


Total in 
Foddans. 


201,203 

49,884 

- 327,967 


In Lower Egypt we possessed:— 


Galiubiya, Tuna, und Batra, or . . . 42,311 

Basandila and Barari.126,896 

BIr Abix B&la, Kafni-s-Sabi, and llugar 

Mahruk.6,864 

Scattered hero and there .... 2,680 

- 177,641 


605.598 


The feddan may be reckoned at acre, so that in retaining 
the native term the reader need not be perplexed. In round num¬ 
bers there were 500,000 feJdans, of which 150,000, or throe-tenths, 
were under cultivation; 185,000, or some three-eighths, were leased; 
and 170,000, or about a third, were valueless. The lands wore 
divided into .so many districts or inspectorates, each called a 
“Taftish.” In Upper and Middle Egypt there were eleven, in 
Lower Egypt four; qnd there were also minor divisions of land 
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of comparatively small area. The size of the “ Taftish ” varied 
accordiiifj to circumstances. Some were of unwieldy proportions, 
such as Faiyum,,in Central Egypt,, having more than 76,000, and 
the Bar4ri, in Lower Egypt, more than 100,000 foddans. On the 
other hand, some were of less than 15,000 feddans, such as Biba and 
Bani Mazar. Of gourse the productive powers varied considerably, 
without reference to extent. The account rendered in 1879 showed 
me that while they did not cultivate in Barari a fifty-fifth part, in 
Ermcnt scarcely more than one-third, and in many districts more 
than half of the whole area, about two-thirds of the large “Taftish” 
of Rodhtt were bi’ought under the plough, and realised more than 
two-sevenths of the full produce of the half-million feddans of the 
Daira. Its return for the*year in sugar alone was estimated at not 
less than £210,000. In addition to lands we had house property of 
more or less value in Cairo and Alexandria, in Tanta, and one or two 
other places ; find there was a very large quantity of unused machi¬ 
nery, some fitted in factories and some lying hero and there for 
public inspection. Any proceeds from the sale of houses would bo 
set aside, as with lands, for the redemption of the general debt; but 
ji different rule was observed with respect to the manufactured iron. 
My French colleague, though admitting that the Law of Li(^uida- 
tion might be interpreted, in ruling the disposal of money realisa¬ 
tions, to imply that the contents of factories as well as the buildings 
themselves should be sold with a view to furthering the discharge of 
the debt, was strongly in favour of maintaining a separate fund, 
derived from the former source under the head of “ Vieux materiel.” 
This fund would servo to meet special requirements where aid was 
not obtainable in other quarters, and where provision had not been 
made in the anticipatory budget. 

As to the question of how the estates of the DA'ira are adminis¬ 
tered, tho reply must he rather of a general kind than in detail. It 
will simplify description to speak in the present tense, for the Egypt 
of Mohammed Ali is tho I’gypt of Tautik ; and two or three years 
are as nothing in a land who.se history is treated in centuries a.s are 
its monarchs in dynasties. Our principles of action have been, in 
fact, based rat.her upon appreciation of tho cliaractcr of .an un¬ 
changing people than of the temper or politics of the day. The 
direction of affairs, then, is carried out by the Board at the central 
offices in Cairo, and as little as possible loft to the discretion of its 
agents or repre.sentatives in the pi'oVinces, or what in India would he 
called the “ Mufassal.” Complaints of over-centralization are made, 
but those who prefer them omit to explain tho causes which have 
neccs.sitated the system in force. It is undeniable that the 
“Mufattish,” or head of the “taftrsh,” does in many cases act on 
his own authority, and that his action does not always come to the 
knowledge of the Board until too late for disayowal; but to accord 
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sanction to a proceeding is quite a dilEerent matter from accepting 
an accomplished fact. We shall have more to say on this subject 
by-and-by, when adverting to criticisms freely passed by special 
correspondents upon the Daira and Domains together. One objection 
to administrative centralization is certainly the enormous stretch of 
country intervening between the extreme south^erly point reached 
by the Dai’ra near the first Cataract, and its northern limit on the 
Mediterranean coast near Damictta—from 400 to 600 miles as the 
crow flies. At the same time it must be borne in mind that most of 
the Egyptian towns are in telegraphic communication with Cairo ; 
railways connect many important places to the capital ; and in 
Upper and Central Egypt the administration has its own private 
rails and telegraph. 

Attached to the central administration is a large and costly stafi 
of emploi/es. There is a French secretary, to whose department 
belong seven translators and .five clerks of mixed nationalities; and 
the directing Pasha has a native deputy, sometimes also a Pasha, 
with a dozen mu’awins or assistants, of whom the greater part have 
no fixed employment, and, as they arc only waiting to bo sent on 
special missions, which may never take effect, might be dismissed 
without impairing the efiiciency of the office. There are two 
“ Bureaux Techniques,” presided over respectively by an English 
mechanical and a French field engineer, both men of experience and 
ability, under whoso orders are twelve subordinates. There is a 
“ Bureau do Verification,” for checking and registering payments 
of coupons and redeemed bonds, wholly or mainly composed of 
European clerks. Two natives have ,charge of the treasure-chest; 
and there is a large ” Bureau Arabc,” with divisions and subdivisions, 
in which are no less than a hundred employes, inclusive of the official 
heads, besides some thirty hatasses, farrashes, and menial servants. 
One great feature in this last is the “ Qomptabilite,” or department 
of accoimts. The cost of the so-called Central Administration, 
exclusive of Controllers and Director-General, is about £30,000 
per annum. 

It would bo wearisome to the reader to be led into the details of 
district establishments and district expenditure.* In addition to the 
cultivation of the “Taftish,” which is the especial care of the 
“ Mufattishand his ‘‘ji'iuzirs” or sub-inspectors, there is the 
” Fubrika ” or factory to be provided for at the sugar-making season 
as it comes round. There are from eight to ton factories which can 
be utilised, but the smaller number suffices on ordinary occasions. 
In 1881 there were eight at work, and the following is an extract of 

(1) Itonghly, the chiurges for the pertonnel of ii “ Taftish ” in tipper Egypt! may be 
estimated at JE.5.50, and of a factory at £250 per mensoto. The I aspector-(5eneral’8 
tsstablishment, including riiilw.ays and pensionora, amounts to nearly £900. The pay 
of the '‘Mafbtish’' ranges from £30 to £00; that a£ the factory snp(;rintending 
engineer (a European) froip £40 to £70. 
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my letter on the subject of our principal crop, which in December of 
that year appeared in the columns of The Times: 

“ Itis no secret that the main revenue of these estates is derived from sugar 
plantations and factories. Out of the whole year’s receipts from the districts 
and factories reported in 1880, almost two-thirds resulted from the cultiTation 
of the sugar-cane. ^Whether this particular product should bo encouraged to 
the detriment of cereals and all other crops might bo roasonably doubted in 
ordinary circumstances; but the D^i'ra may nof speculate as an individual, nor 
look far into the future os a government, and, as a rule, is bound to avail itself 
as much as possible of all present opportunities. The group of sugar-growing 
districts watered by the ‘ Ibmhimiya' canals, and extending from Bodha, 
south, to Biba, north—each under the management of a mufattish or inspector, 
and each with its sugar factory in charge of a European engineer—remains, as 
heretofore, the loading financial or geographical feature. The Mufattish is imder 
the orders of the Inspector-General, a native officer holding the rank of Pasha, 
and ho addresses the headquarters of the Administration on altnost every occa¬ 
sion through this immediate chief. Of the superintending engineers of factories 
the majority are Frenchmen of old standing in the country. There are, how¬ 
ever, two Englilhmon at Biba and Maghagha. In-cspectivo of nationality, all 
are capable and zealous officials, whoso knowledge and experience of Egypt and 
the Egyptians render their services of high value. At the distant Emont, a 
district (taftish) possessing detached lands almost as far south as the First 
Cataract, there are three factories, of which two are now working. Fkiyim, 
again, lower down tho river than the Bodha-Biba estates, has one factory at 
A buxa. Tho romaiudor of tlio Daira teiTitory in Lower Egypt, though under 
tho same conditions of in3X)oction, has no Inspector-General, nor docs it contain 
any sugar factories.” 

For the cultivation of the sugar-cane, as much land as can 
be safely made over is leased to outside cultivators, on the under¬ 
standing that the produce is sold at a fixed rate to the manufactories. 
To use tho words of our report for 1881: “ Tho administration 
should aim at becoming a purely industrial establishment, gradually 
abandoning agricultural works to , . the Fellah ? and it is our 
endeavour to encourage as much as possible private individuals to 
undertake industrial cultivation.” 

As with sugar so it is with cereals, cotton, and pasture lands. The 
Mufattish cultivates for tho D4ira or leases to others; but the leasing 
is more in favour. There is, however, no necessary condition for 
the disposal of crops realised, as in the case of sugar. When the 
factories have completed their yearly work, and at the close of each 
successive ingathering, the sales of sugar and grain are effected 
by public auction or private contract. The former system is preferred 
and saves inconvenience and misunderstanding, but the interests 
of the D&'ira often necessitate acceptance of a speculative offer. Oom- 
mercial competition is a notable feature in Egypt, and replete with 
curious illustrations. 

Tho heavy work of the administration is naturally the cultivation 
of land on its own accoimt, and it has no greater difficulty to 
contend with than irrigation and drainage. Oar field engineer is in 
constant communication with the Qovemme^t aut|iorities on the 
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question of canal clearances, and the relative share of cost chargeable 
to the D&ira. But the Government will not acknowledge that 
the interests of the Dd'ira are its own, and appears wholly indifferent 
to the failure of our sugar crops from lack of that water which its 
own agents might readily supply by completion of tlje “ Ibrahimiya.” 
This large canal commences above Siout and runs . nearly parallel to 
the left bonk of the Nile through the lands of middle Egypt. It is 
only the State, with its eortdes and other labour appliances, that can 
undertake the conduct of so vast a system of irrigation, but the 
Public Works Department has been very tardy, and the delay has been 
prejudicial to all parties. In 1881 the engineer of the Ddira reported 
that the non-execution of the several works which were involved in 
the scheme for completing the Ibrahimiya would assuredly cauce 
the most serious loss of revenue, owing to the rapid drainage of 
the lands, their increasing saltness, and the peculiar quality of the 
produce. A move has been since made in the right ‘direction, but 
pressure will be required to attain the oTesired end. 

The question of drainage is one of even more difficult solution 
than that of irrigation; and in Lower Egypt it has a special im¬ 
portance. About four years ago the “ taftish ” of Tana, extending 
from the large town of Mansoura to the margin of Lake Menzeleh, 
was inspected by Daninos Bey, a well-educated and superior 
employk.. His report stated that there were about 36,000/cefeians in 
all, of which half only were under cultivation, although in his 
opinion there were ample opportunities for making nearly the whole 
productive. Taking in the mass ihe nine estates generally known 
as Tana, he pointed out that in its length it was bounded by two 
noble perennial canals of irrigtition, and intersected by a third 
canal which drained into Lake Menzeleh. The last, however, had 
not been cleared for sixteen years, and its waters were so much 
above the level of the surrounding lands as to threaten them with 
submersion. It served, in fact, for the drainage of neighbouring 
properties of the Mudiriya or province, but was unused for those 
belonging to the districts of the D4ira. Thus, while it might have 
been turned to account to the immense profit of the latter, it had 
become a source of danger and detriment to its interests. 

Such are some of the cases which have to be dealt with by the 
Administration, and which necessitate reference to the high depart¬ 
ments of State—a procedure tantamount to suspension of action for 
an indefinite period. Prompt replies to official requisitions are at 
all times problematical under a Turkish or Egyptian Government j 
but W'here money expenditure is involved, additional time must be 
allowed for consideration. It would occupy too much space to 
prolong illustrations of the subject. A few woi;ds* may now be 
added on the third head of the inquiry which would obvioudiy be 
made by a Controller, newly arrived in Egypt-—i.e. what would his 
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particular position, as Controller, be, in regard to the actual adminier- 
tration of the DAira Saniya ? 

In a recently published letter^ on the subject of this appointment, 
I explained that the participation of the Controller in the actual 
administration of the DAira Saniya must be regarded as a conc^ion 
to be used with didbretion, and not as a recognised right; that this 
position rendered difficult the introduction of wholesale measures.of 
reform, and the exercise of free judgment in the selection of men 
and adoption of projects for the better conduct of affairs, whether in 
the central bureau or outlying districts: moreover, that the Con¬ 
trollers themselves wore of different nationalities—a circumstance 
which did not simplify the question. In the same letter I endea¬ 
voured to define what were the essential qualifications of a British 
Controller. They need not be here repeated; but a perusal of the 
definition giveji would naturally lead -to the inference that the work 
required at his hands would be, as I stated, something more than 
“ to supervise or even administer estates of unwieldy dimensions.” 

The Director-General, nominated by the Egyptian Government 
from among its own functionaries, and usually holding the rank of 
I’asha, virtually represents the ordinary administrative element. 
Nor is this power merely nominal, for though he acts in all matters 
affecting the revenues and expenditure of the DAira conjointly with 
his English and French colleagues, ho has much work which may 
bo considered exclusively his own. It would be needless labour and 
waste of time were the Control to be made acquainted with the 
whole daily correspondence of the office in the vernacular, or were 
every incoming letter to be translated for consideration of the Council. 
The current practice is to submit to the Board of Directors the more 
important reports and references only, together with all cases of buy¬ 
ing, selling, and leasing, and nomination or dismissal of superior' 
employh. Here the advice and opinion of the. Controller have con¬ 
siderable weight, for ho is not, on these occasions, the mere check on 
the Administration in matters of finance and general questions oi 
receipt and expenditure, which he would strictly be in his abstract 
position outside the Board. The habit of my French colleague, and 
my own also, has always been to take part in everything in which ' 
our interference would appear warranted or useful, though we have 
abstained as much as possible from interference where there has been 
any semblance of encroachment on the legitimate authority of the 
Pasha. We have gone so far as to acknowledge our native confirhe 
as standing President of our Council—function not pnmded for by 
regulation—contrary to the custom prevalent in the Domains. As 
members of the said Coimoil or Board of Direction, we became 
collectively part of the Administration, yet neither of ns is declared 
an Administrator with the individual distinctness accorded \o the 

(1) Tht Timt, 28th May, 1863. * • 
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Director-General. The duties of the Board may be thus sum¬ 
marised :— 

1st. To verify the accounts, and ascertain that the products-of the 
Daira Estates are sold to the best advantage, and that the realisations 
in money and kind aro applied to none bat legitimate objects. 

2nd. To arrange for the duo payment of the peifodical interest on 
thn debt, giving notice a sufficient time before the stated period for 
the presentation of coupons. 

8rd. To check the nomination or rocall of all higher-paid officials 
in the Daira, and the grant of leases up to a maximum of 3,000 acres; 
and— 

4th. To authorise the Director-General to prosecute or defend in 
all cases of action at law, as well as dispose of special que8tioit<4 of 
administration. 

Furthermore, the Controllers advise on and discuss ^in detail agri¬ 
cultural operations and sugar-making, assist at sales, and visit at 
certain times, as occasion requires, singly or together, outlying 
properties of their charge. It is, moreover, understood that every 
assistance is to be rendered to these officers in exercising their right 
of inspection and supervision. The reader will have now learnt 
enough of the Daira Saniya to comprehend the concluding observa¬ 
tions of the present paper, which not only relate to the future dis¬ 
posal of this immense estate, but reply to comments upon the subject 
which have been recently published, and are likely to bo read exten¬ 
sively by persons interested in Egypt. 

In The Times of the 18th May last, an able special correspondent, 
under the head of “ The Egyptian Domains and Daira Sanieh," gives 
an account of two local administrations of which little is known in 
England, explaining at the same time “ why the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment wish to transform their lands into private properties.” I will 
pass over his hi.>torical Hsumi and argument, together with his 
graphic description of factories and sugar estates, commending 
them to the reader’s attention as skilful treatment of somewhat 
dreary facts and xmpleasant reminiscences, and touch upon his 
criticism of the Anglo-French administration, which, on the appoint¬ 
ment of controllers under the Goschen-Jouucrt contract—or more 
notably, it is presumed, imder the Law of Liquidation—had 
“ naturally awakened great expectations among the holders of . . . 
stock.” But he does not content himi^lf with “ great expectations,” 
for it is added: Competent authorities did not hesitate to predict 
that in a very short space of time the debt would bo completely paid 
off.” He then goes on to show cause for the soundness of these 
views; declares that by far the greater part 6f the lands, whatever 
interested persons may say to the contrary, are decidedly above the 
average in quality, and some of them are among the finest land in 
the country; while the amount of taxation or land-revenue which 
they have to pay is very much below the average”; and he exclaims 
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on concluding the paragraph; Verily, those who expected to see 
the debt rapidly extinguished could give a reason for the faith that 
was in them.** Some perplexity is needlessly caused to the reader by 
the fusion of D&ira and Domains into one estate of 950,000 acres. 

Thus far, I reply that there may have been—^nay, there was cause, 
to bo sanguine of profitable results arising from a fair administra¬ 
tion of the D4'ira lands. Bondholders, however, may be supposed to 
be sometimes unreasonably hoj>eful in respect of their prospects of 
income. In the present instance, 1 maintain that cause has been 
shown why success has not been attained to the extent anticipated. 
Let criticism bo applied to the Daira Reports of 1880-81 and 1882,^ 
not to bare outside appearances and statements of persons, each 
probably interested in proving particular points fpr particular 
purposes quite as much as those just said to be interested in depre¬ 
ciating the value of land. As to the average assessment, shown to be 
“ about 10s. per feddan,” it is quite impossible to judge the fairness of 
taxation by any such criterion. To quote from our English Report 
for 1881: “ Roughly, each feddan is taxed at about 66 piastres 
(138. 6d.),; and if it is borne in mind that the current value of the 
feddan is now only 135 piastres (27s. Gd.), the proportion of the tax 
to the revenue is nearly 50 per cent.” But a stronger objection will 
be evident in the real character of the D4Yra estates which we shall 
explain presently. 

The next and only other significant allegation which it is proposed 
here to notice is that which expresses the cause of supposed failure. 
It discloses, as it were, the root of the evil. “An agricultural 
enterprise of the magnitude of the D4ira or the Domains, in the 
success of which none of the administrators have a direct personal 
interest, could hardly be expected to succeed,” writes the critic; but 
his meaning is not quite clear. If the remark apply to the control, 
all I can say is, that a Controller who accepts office on any other 
grounds than that he is to strive unconditiomlly to promote the 
success of the work committed to him is unworthy of his charge. 
If it apply to the native official, such as the “ Mufattish,” I am of 
opinion that it is politic to give him a pecuniary interest in the im¬ 
portance of his results. We already do so in certain cases; and I 
have lately been considering a scheme to the same effect, drawn up 
by one of our most painstak^g and zealous European employes. But 
the fault is more implicitly stated in the want of “ administrative 
genius,” charged, against the successive English and French dele¬ 
gates, their love of centralization, and their ignorance of the misdeeds 
practised by native officials away from headquarters. Moreover, 
they do not punish offenders when detected, “for the Central Admi¬ 
nistration dislikes public Sandals, and has no eonfidence in the 
existing tribunals.** ^ 

(1) Tho two first lore procursblo at Messrs. Stanford Sc CoVe, Chitring Cross. The 
tbbd will diorUy be issaod. 
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Tf in the preceding statements I have not shown that the Controllers 
of the D&ira stiU require to possess the full administratiTe authority 
here attributed to them, 1 have failed to elucidate their true position. 
In other respects there is truth and error put forward in the criticism 
under notice ; though I decline to enter into the question of indi¬ 
viduals. Invest a British Controller of the D&ira or Domains with 
the power of a British collector in India, and divest his “non¬ 
political control” of a/i political considerations, and there would be 
a very different tale to tell of his year or years of official work in 
Egypt. 

On the nature of the remedy, however, I am wholly opposed to tho 
critic’s conclusions. We have an immense estate to administer, and this 
estate is held in mortgage for a debt, with power of partial redemp¬ 
tion as opportunity offers. The payment of the debt is the primary 
consideration, not the amelioration of the lands in. bur temporary 
keeping. Were it otherwise, we ought to spend thousands in irriga¬ 
tion and drainage. We cannot, we dare not, do so in our position of 
Controllers of a property in liquidation; but we may get rid of our 
improfitable land and the burthen of its administration, anckretain our 
Sugar Estates, concentrating our whole attention on these. The 
correspondent’s suggestions as to Leases need not be recommended 
to the attention of ’the Dd'ira, for had he inquired ho would have 
found that our leased lands reached a much higher figure than that 
for which he applauds the Administration of the Domains. ■ I con¬ 
clude with a reprint of the proposal already submitted, and the 
argument for which I am ready to maintain by facts and figures:— 

“To test the administrative work of tho DaYra, chock its realisations, and 
jffove the sufficiency of its taxation, let it be understood what is, roughly, tho 
character of its lands. In round figures it has, say, 500,000 acres. Of these 
the net profits of half, or 250,000 acres, are £.3(50,000, or about enough to pay 
the coupons. The net profits of tho other half are £25,000. This statement is 
from tho accounts of 1880, a fair average year, 

'“Now, if it wore thought worth while to get rid of tho second halt' for 
£25,000 X 20 = £500,000,1 venture to say that this could bo managed within 
a week. But I believe that the lands could be disposed of for three or foor times 
that amount; in any case, the D&Yra might bo authorised to dispose of them, 

provided it obtained sufficient to reduce the debt by two millions.I am 

under tho impression that in one, or at most two j ears more, ttiere would bo no 
forthor need of CTontrolIers, and that tho Baim Sanieh would bo a mere group of 
sugar estates and factories under charge of a European superintendent who 
might have a central office in the Ministiy of the Interior, and be ‘ controlled ’ 
(if such procedure were necessary for tho satisfaction of bondholders) by tho 
iiaancial adviser. If the snpetintendent were a Erenohmau, hie countrymen 
would, doubtless, consider themselves safe in his hands, • • • • 

“ We have a debt of nearly nine millions, after having paid more than half a 
million in the two post years. .... I have suggested that a reduction of debt 
to a maximfjm of seven millions ho made the (xmdition of sanction to the 
scheme. Seven millions at 4 per cent, would give £280,000 per annum, and I 
believe that many speculotors would undertake to ffinn the sugar estates at a 
much higher figure." 

• ^ F. J. Gou)SMn>. 
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n.—THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OP , THE SUEZ CANAL. 

But little knowledge is displayed in ordinary speech and writing 
of the true international position of the Suez Canal, and bat slight 
appreciation of thb precise meaning of the ** neutrality” with which, 
according to some, that great work is already invested, or which, 
according to others, it is desirable that it should enjoy. It may, 
therefore, bo worth while to state shortly and plainly how matters 
really stand as to the canal, and to inquire what is meant by saying 
that it is, or. that it ought to be, neutralised.” I shall begin by 
an examination of the meaning of the term ‘'neutral” and its 
compounds. The word, though not the idea which^it conveys, is 
of comparatively modem origin. It is of coarse no new thing, 
though more^common in recent than in remoter times, that a state 
should keep clear of the quarrels of its neighbours, remaining on 
friendly terms with both sides in a controversy with which it has 
no concern. States occupying this position were described in clas¬ 
sical Latin as ” medii,” or “ medii amici,” and continued to be so 
described down to tiie time of Gentili and Grotius.* The earliest 
trace of the term “ neutralis,” in this sense, is probably its occur¬ 
rence in the Ohronide of Theodorio Engelhusen, written in 1426. 
In 1620 Neumayer von Ilamla published the first work. Von der 
Neutralitdt. Sir "W. Temple, later in the seventeenth century, 
speaks of “neutrals”; and this term, though not used by Bynker- 
shoek, was well established when Hubner, in 1759,.published his 
celebrated work Do la Same dee B&timents neutree. Nations taking 
no part in a war were called “neutrals”; and their condition 
was said to be one of “neutrality.” The next step was to apply 
the term “ neutral ” to the “ flag ” of a nation so situated, to its 
“ territory,” to its “ ships,” to its “ commerce,” and to its “ sub¬ 
jects.” So far “ neutrality ” is always the correlative of “ bellige¬ 
rency.” A state is neutral which chooses to take no part in a war, 
and persons and property are called neutral which belong to a state 
occupying this position. The term has in recent times received a 
larger application. A condition of neutrality, or one resembling it, 
has been created, os it were, artificially, and the process has been 
called “neutralisation.” 

I. States have been permanently neutralised by convention. Not 
only is it preordained that such states are to abstain from taking 
part in a war into which their neighbours may enter, but it is also 
prearranged that such states are not to become print^^pals in a war. 
By way of compensation for this restriction on their freedom of 

(1) ** Le Toce irnttralit, tutOrafitat, da* giureoonsalti xaoderat osate, preae in qaeato 
Mnso aono barbare." Oaliapi, JM JDevm d$i iVutn^t Neutrali, 1782. 
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action, their immunity from attack is guaranteed by their neigh¬ 
bours, for whose collective interests such an arrangement is perceived 
to be on the whole expedient. , 

As early as 1803 France promised constantly to employ her good 
oflBces to procure the neutrality , of Switzerland, “ jiour procurer k la 
Swisse la neutralite ; ” and by a declaration confirmed by the Treaty 
of Vienna, art. 84, it was recited that the European powers acknow¬ 
ledge' “ that the general interest demands that the Helvetic State 
should enjoy the advantage of a perpetual neutrality; ” and such a 
neutrality was guaranteed to it accordingly. The 92nd article, cop- 
firmed by the Treaty of Paris, 1815, art. _3, and the Treaty of Turin, 
1860, art. 2, extended the neutrality of Switzerland to portions of 
Savoy. , 

By the treaties of 1831 and 1839 Belgium was recognised as “ an 
independent and perpetually neutral state, bound to observe the 
same neutrality with reference to other states." It will bo remem¬ 
bered that, at the outbreak of the war of 1870, England made treaties 
with France and Prussia respectively with a view to further securing 
the neutrality of Belgium. By the treaty of the 29th March, 1864, 
art. 2— 

“The courts of Great Britain, France, and lliissia, in their character of 
guaranteeing powers of Greece, declare, with the assent of the courts of Austria 
and Prussia, that the islands of Corfu and Poxo, as well ns their dependencies, 
shall after Aeir union to the llellenio kingdom enjoy the advantages of per¬ 
petual neutrality. Ilis Majesty the K' .;g of tho Ilollenos engages on his part 
to maintain such neutrality.” 

Luxembourg was similarly neutralised in 1867; and wo hear 
something just now of a movement for “ neutralising " the Scan¬ 
dinavian kingdoms, although the result of recent discussions has 
been to throw considerable doubt upon tbo utility of conventions of 
neutralisation and guarantee. 

11. When persons, things, and places, though in fact belonging to a 
belligerent state, are invested with immunities to which, as so belong¬ 
ing, they would not be entitled, they are said to be “neutralised." 

This use of the term is, I think, modem, 'perhaps not earlier than 
the title of a book published in 1881 by Dr. Palusciano, La NeutralUA 
(lei Feriti in Tempo di Guerra, suggested by the sufferings of the 
wounded in the campaign of 1859. The discussion thus commenced 
led, in 1864, to the signature of the Geneva Convention, to which 
almost every civilised nation is now a party. By it, surgeons, tho 
wounded, and hospitals are “recognised as neutral" (“reconnus 
neutres," “ participera au b^mJfico do la noutralit<5"). 

Tho supplementary convention of 1868, which has not been 
ratified, purports similarly to * neutralise ships and crews solely 
engaged in the relief of the wounded. The act for the navigation 
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of the Danube, made in 1865 by the European Commission, and 
confirmed by the Conference of the powers held at Paris in the 
following year, declares that the staff and works of the Commission 
are to^enjoy the benefit of neutrality. It has been proposed to extend 
a similar protection to submarine telegraph cables but the draft 
convention to this effect, which was prepared at a Conference held 
last year at Paris upon the invitation of the French Government, 
has not yet been adopted by the powers. In 1865 the Sultan of 
Morocco entered into a convention for the construction of a light¬ 
house on Cape Spartel. The contracting powers engage to respect 
the neutrality of the lighthouse, and to continue their payments 
towards its support, even in case of their being at war with Morocco. 

By a treaty made in 1846 with New Granada, now. Columbia, the 
United States guaranteed “ the full neutrality ” of the Isthmus of 
Panama, with a view to the freedom from interruption-of the traffic 
across it.* A treaty to the same effect was made in 1870. Between 
these two dates, in 1850, the United States concluded the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty with Great Britain. By the second article of this 
treaty the ships of the two powers passing through a canal to be 
made through the isthmus are to be exempt from blockade or capture 
should the powers be at war. . By article 5, the two powers promise 
to protect the canal, and to guarantee its neutrality, so that the 
canal shall be ever open and free.” By article 8 their protection 
is conditional upon their approval of the tolls levied by the terri¬ 
torial power, and upon the impartial admission of their ships. They 
are to make conventions with the Central American States in order 
to carry out the objects of the treaty, and will request the adhesion 
of other states. It will be remembered that the United States a 
year ago gave notice that, owing to change of cirourastanoes, and 
especially to the development of their trade on the Pacific coast, they 
could not consent to remain bound by the treaty. During the nego¬ 
tiations at Vienna in 1855, Austria proposed that the Delta of the 
Danube should bo “neutralised,” and its mouths managed by a 
“ Syndicat Europeen.” A similar suggestion was made by the same 
power at the Congress of Berlin with reference to the whole course 
of the river below the Iron Gates; but neither by the Treaty of Paris 
nor by thit of Berlin has the Danube been “ neutralised.” 

III. The term “ neutralisation ” was used in a very extended 
meaning with reference to the Black Sea in the Treaty of Paris. 
It seems there to be a euphemism, employed to render less unpalat¬ 
able a restriction on the sovereign rights of Bussia. The terra was 
thus used in the abortive negotiations which took place at Vienna in 
1855. Lord Clarendon, in a. despatch of 3rd April, writes: “ A fin 
do donnor suite & la neutraliimtion de la raer noire, M. Drouyn de 

(1) Dec. art. 3;>, 1, ratifiod June I0',,184S, Martens, K. B. Q. xiii. p. 6a3. 
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Lhuys a propose/* &o. But it was not till after the fall of Sebastopol 
that Bussia could be persuaded to assent to the suggested limitation 
of her naval power. By article 11 of the Treaty of Paris— 

“ The Black Sea is neutralised. Its waters and ports, thrown open to the 
mercantile marine of every nation, are formally and in perpetuity interdicted 
to ther flag of war of either of the powers possessing its coasts, or of any other 
power.” 

By article 13, “ the Black Sea being thus neutralised,” neither 
Bussia nor Turkey are to establish or maintain upon its coasts any 
military-maritime .arsenal. A similar agreement had been long 
before entered -into between the United States and Great Britain, 
when they “reciprocally interdicted to themselves the right of 
letting appear*thcir military flag in any of the lakes which wash the 
two riverain states.” But such an arrangement was in 1856 for the 
first time described as “neutralisation,” and was no dodbt improperly 
so described. 

“ To neutralise ” should mean “ to bestow by convention a neutral 
character upon states, persons, and things which would or might 
otherwise bear a belligerent character.” The term, as thus defined, 
may well be employed to describe what has been done with reference 
to Belgium and Switzerland, or with reference to hospitals and 
surgeons. It is undescriptive of such limitations upon the sovereign 
rights of states as were imposed by the Treaty of Paris. 

In which, if any, of the senses of the word can it be said that the 
Suez Canal is, or that it ought to be, “ neutralised ” ? 

I. But first of all, what is the international character of the 
canal, apart from convention ? What, in other words, is its position 
according to the cmnmon law of nations ? Tho question is not free 
from difficulty, because the can^ is a novel triumph of engineering 
science; and international law, which is the product of custom and 
agreement, can only follow, without attempting to anticipate, tho 
course of events. Analogy must therefore be our guide in ascer¬ 
taining the rules which are applicable to the case before us, 'after 
stripping it of non-essentials. The canal is a narrow navigable 
trench, wholly within the territory of ono power, and connecting two 
open seas. Other circumstances with which the quostion.may seem 
to be complicated may, from the point of view of international law, 
be disregarded. We fitee, for instance, absolved from consiioring 

(1) the fact that the territorial sovereignty of Egypt is shared in a 
somewhat abnormal manner between the Kh^ive and the Porte; 

(2) the fact that the Western Powers have played an important part 
on the ono hand in giving to Egypt its gutm independence, and on 
the o^er hand in ma intaiTiiTig the .Ottoman authority in Europe j 
or (3) the fact that the aanal has been constructed by a company 
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most of the shares in which are hdd by foreigners. ^ these 
circumstancef may have great weight in determining the policy of 
the powers. They are irrelevant to the rights of the varions nations 
interested. Although the sovereignty of Egypt is shared between 
the Sultan and'the Khedive, there is no doubt that between them 
these two poweft do, in theory at any rate, possess the sovereignty of 
the country. Although the Western Powers have had a good deal to 
say to the delegation of much of the Ottoman authority in Egypt, they 
have made no convention in derogation of that authority as so dele¬ 
gated ; and the rights of intervention which may be exercised by any of 
the Western governments for the protection of such of their subjecto as 
are shareholders in the Canal Company, are no greater than might be 
claimed by those governments for the protection of their subjects in 
carrying out any other lucrative enterprise under a concession from 
the territorial power. 

Wo may next, I think, go a step farther, and dismiss from present 
consideration the artificial character of the canal. The right of the 
territorial power to destroy a channel may perhaps be affected by 
the circumstance that it has been artificially made, but so long as a 
channel so made continues to be navigable its character can with 
difficulty be distinguished from that of a natural channel. 

The characteristics, therefore, of the Suez Canal are those of a 
narrow strait wholly within the territory of one power and connect¬ 
ing two open seas. They are those of the Bard^elles, apart from 
the fact that the Black Sea is not an “ open ^* sea in the fullest sense, 
and irrespectively of the confirmation given by treaties to the 
proscriptive “ ancient rule ” of the Ottoman Empire, which closes 
those straits in time of peace to foreign ships of war. Without 
any such qualifications, the canal may be compared with the Solent; 
but a still closer parallel may be suggested. When the Teutonic 
tribes, whom we are forbidden by modem research to call “ Anglo- 
Saxon," were finding a new home in this country, they reached the 
Thames; wo are told, without rounding the ITorth Foreland. A shorter 
and safer cdurse was open to them. After an easy crossing, they 
found themselves in the haven of Richborough, or Pegwoll Bay, and 
thence sailed straight on through Kent by the wide channel formed 
by the two branches of the Stour, or Wanteum, which then separated 
the Isle of Thanet from the rest of the county, till their galleys 
passed out into salt water again at Beculver. 

If this channel were now restored and deepened, so as to admit 
the'passage of the edeamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
its international character, as uniting the North Sea and the British 
Channel, would precisely resemble that of the Suez Canal, as uniting 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. It might be supposed that the 
rules as to such channels nre well established, but this is by no means 
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the case. The conflicting claims of territorial jurisdiction, of the 
interests of commerce, of belligerent need, and of the security of 
neutrals are far from having been reconciled. The diplomatic dis¬ 
cussions which have any hearing upon the subject are few/ and their 
bearing is remote. The writers of text-books give nb certain sound, 
and are swayed by national or personal oonsideratidhs. It is, there¬ 
fore, with some diffidence that I venture to summarise as foUows the 
rules applicable to narrow straits between open seas. 

In time of peace the territorial power is, according to modern 
usage, obliged to allow “ innocent j^assage,” under reasonable condi¬ 
tions as to tolls and the like, to the vessels of other powers. Whether 
the passage of ships of war would be “ innocent ” is a question of 
some doubt, but should probably be answered in the affirmative. 

In time of war the territorial power, if belligerent, may of course 
deal with the ships of the enemy as it pleases. It will pndeavonr to 
capture them, be they public or private, within the straits as else¬ 
where. The enemy will similarly exercise his belligerent rights in 
the straits as well as outside of them. Should the territorial power 
be neutral, the channel, as neutral territorial water, will probably. 
be open, as in time of peace, for the innocent passage of all ships, 
public as well as private, although it. has been suggested that the 
territorial power, if neutral, might be called upon, as such, by cither 
belligerent to close the channel to the war-ships of the other.® The 
straits will be, of course, closed to belligerent operations, the occur¬ 
rence of which within them the tc’-ritorial power is not only entitled, 
but obliged, to prevent, 

IL Has the canal been in any sense so neutralised as to alter its 
characteristics as they exist at common law P 

Language w'as last year used by M. do Lcsseps which might lead 
one to suppose that this was the case. On July 8 ho informed Lord 
Lyons that he had telegraphed to the agent of the company in Egypt 
to the effect that “ any warlike act or demonstration is prohibited in 
the canal or at its entrances; that its neutrality had been proclaimed 
by the iirman of concession, and had^cen recognised and given effect 
to during the last two wars—that between France and Germany and 
that between Hussia and Turkey.” ® 

On August 5 the Conseil d*Administration resolved that tho 
Khedive had no right.to modify tho conditions of the concession 
without the Sultan’s consent; and, even with such consent, could 
not modify the solemn engagement which had been contracted with 
the whole world in declaring tho neutrality of the Suez Canal.” 
Lastly, M. Victor do Lesseps had an interview with Admiral 

(1) Those, for instance, with reference to the opening of tho Scheldt, the recognition 
of the ancient rule as to die Dardanellee, and the navigation of the Miasifleippi. 

(3) h.g. by V. Ec-nault in articles eontrihnted to L» Zot, Angnst, 1882. 

(8) Parf. Papert, Egypt, No. 17 (1882), pp. 801, 813, 324, 330. 
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Hewett, and reports with some simpUoity that the admiral, in the 
kindest manner, promised to inform the British dorernment of the 
arguments which had been addressed to him against the entrance of 
the British ships and troOps into the canal. What are the facts 
upon which M. de Lesseps and hia friends found their statement 
that the canal is ^ neutralised ” ? They can point to nothing better 
than the fourteenth article of the Act of Concession, signed by the 
Viceroy on January 5, 1856, and confirmed by the Sultan. The 
article is expressed as follows:— 

“ Wo Bolomnly declaro, for ua and onr Buccoaaora, subject to the ratification 
of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, tho Grand Maritime Canal from Suez to‘ 
Pelusium, and its dependent ports, open for ever, ua tieutral passages to all ships 
of commerce passing from one sea to the other, .without any distinction, exclu¬ 
sion, or prcferonce of persons or nationalities, on' payment 'of the dues and 
compliance with tho regulations established by the concessionary Universal 
Company for th^ use of the said canal and its dependencies." 

Tho next article provides that— 

“In virtue of tho principle laid down in the preceding article tho company is 
to show no special favour to any ship, company, or individual." ^ 

It is obvious that these articles have uo'such effect as that attributed 
to them by M. de Lesseps. The phrase “ neutral passages ” is no 
doubt somewhat vague. It has been supposed to refer to the impar¬ 
tiality with which access to the canal is to be granted to all vessels of 
commerce irrespectively of the nation or company to which they may 
belong. It may possibly have been employed with some reference to 
the fact that since the canal lies within Egyptian territory, ships 
passing through it would always be exempt from hostilities, unless 
Egypt happened to be at war. 

But the precise meaning of these terms has no bearing upon the 
question before us, since the document in which they occur has no 
international significance. It is a charter granted by a government 
to a private company, not a treaty between two or more governments, 
and a character of neutrality cannot be imposed upon a locality which 
does not possess it according to the common law of nations except by 
treaty. In other words: no nation which has not bound itself to do 
so is obliged to respect an artificial neutrality. M. de Lesseps was 
indeed so well aware of this a few years ago, that in 1877 (May 10) he 
proposed to the British Government a scheme for an international 
agreement for maintaining complete liberty of passage for all ships, 
public or private, even of beUigerents, pubUo ships to be preTented 
by tho Egyptian Government from landing troops or stores. This 
**scheme for the neutralisation of the canal” appeared to Lord 
Derby to be ** open to so many objections” that he declined to make 

. (1) Egypt, No. 6 (1876). 
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it the subject of negotiations.^ But at the same time Lord Derby 
gave the Bussian Government to understand that any attempt by 
Bussia to obstruct the canal would he regarded by Her Majesty’s 
Government as a menace to India, and as likdy to put an end to the 
neutral attitude of England in the Busso-Turkisk War. '‘Her 
Majesty’s Government,” he wrote, “ are firmly determined not to 
permit the canal to be made the scene of any combat or other 
warlike operations.” . In point of fact, the Egyptian Government 
has never, even as between itself and the company, contemplated the 
i mmuni ty of the canal from hostile operations, having 'stipulated 
(1866, art. 10) that it may occupy strategic points on its banks. 

ni. The sn^estions which have been made as to the international 
character to be^enjoyed m the future by the short sea route between 
Europe and Asia have been prompted by a variety of motives, 
among which may be enumerated (1) the desire of the shareholders 
to receive the largest possible amount of tolls; (2) the wish of 
traders for unimpeded transit; (3) a sentimental sympathy with 
commercial as contrasted with other interests; (4) strategical con¬ 
siderations. 

The interests of commerce pure and simple would, no doubt, best 
be secured by confining the use of the canal to private ships, at any 
rate in time of war, and such an arrangement would also suit the 
policy of any nation which would not be unwilling to throw diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the communication of Great Britain with her 
possessionsin the East. The shareholders, on the dther hand, are 
anxious to secure the custom of men-of-war and troop-ships, as well 
as of trading vessels; and our own Government would never consent 
to surrender its right of at all times sending troops and war-ships by 
the shortest route to India. This interplay of interests is well illus¬ 
trated by the discussions upon the subject which have taken place 
within the last few years in the “ Institut de Droit International,” 
a &iirly representative body, its members being selected in definite 
propo^ons from the international lawyers of Europe and America. 
A committee, the chairman of which was Sir Travers Twiss, was 
appointed at the meeting of the Institute at Zurich in 1877 to 
consider the question, and presented a report at the Paris meeting in 
the year following, proposing for imitation the Olayton-Bulwer 
treaty with reference to the projected canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama. Professor Bluntschli wished the passage to be declared 
free for private vessels even belonging to a nation at war with the 
Porte; but after a discussion, turning mainly on the ambi¬ 
guity of the term “ neutralisation,” the Institute confined itself to 
voting “ that it is in the interest of all nations that the naviga¬ 
tion of the Suez Cknal be declared, by an international act, free 
of miy hostile attempt during war,” reserving the detaijU of the 
‘ ‘ (i) Egypt No. 1 (1877). 
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subject for further study. A second report, presenjied to the meeting 
at Brussels in 1879, suggested the desirability of an international 
declaration to the effect— 

'* 1. That the powern are agreed that eomplete freedom of passage through 
the canal should be^always respected by belligerents in the case of ships of tsar, 
as troll as of private yossels. 

" 2. That no troops or munitions of trar should be landed in tho canal with> 
out permission of the territorial power. 

" 3. That should tho territorial power be at war, a reasonable time should be 
allowed to the trading vessels of its enemy to leave the canal. 

** 4. That tho neutrality of the canal ought to he respected, even when the 
territorial power is at war.” 

The first three of these proposals are harmless, if not important; 
but the fourth is so obviously ambiguous, and probably dangerous, 
that it became the topic of animated discussion. Sir Ti^avers Twiss 
limited his wishes to an international protection of the canal, but 
Professor Maftens, of St. Petersburg, wished the canal “ neutral¬ 
ised'* in the sense that it should in time of war he declared 

inaccessible to the war-ships of belligerents.” Varying his phrase, 
he would prevent it from becoming a “ base of military operations,” 
i.e. as he admitted, he would close it to the passage of British troop¬ 
ships if Great Britain were at war. It was of course pointed out 
that Great Britain would never consent thus to tie her hands, and 
after a long discussion, in the course of which Professor Ifeumann, 
of Vienna, advocated the creation of a ** marine Belgium,” the 
question was referred back to the committee, with the ultimate result 
that at a subsequent sitting the Institute resolved as follows:— 

“1. It is to the general interest of all nations that the maintenance of the 
canal, and its use for communications of every kind, shall bo os for as possible 
protected by treaty. 

“ 2. With this object it is desirable that states should come to on arrange¬ 
ment with a view to avoid, as far as possible, every act by wbicb the canal and 
its dependencies might be damaged or endangered even in time of war. 

3. If any power should damage tho worlm of tho canal, it shall be bound to 
repair as speedily as possible the mischief done, and to re-establish tho fiill 
lil^rty of the navigation of the canal.” ^ 

I take some credit to myself fur my share in reducing to these 
modest dimensions the propositions approved by the Jhstitute. They 
were far from satisfying its more ardent members, who, with M. 
Blunischli, wished them to be considered as a mere instalment 
(dtape) of our views upon the subject. 

It is, I think, instruotivo to remark that M. Martens, who in 1879 
insisted upon the necessity of impressing upon the canal a ** neutral¬ 
isation ” resembling that imposed upon the Black Sea by the Treaty 
of Paris, in 1882 frankly confesses Jbhat such a propos^ is idld, 
because it could never he accepted by Great Britain. Taking up a 
(1) Ammin, 1879-30,1, pp. 127, 329, 349. 
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new position, he* now adrooatos the permanent neutralisation of 
Egypt as a state independent of the Porte, thus making it for ever 
unlawful for any beUigerent to carry on hostilities in the canal, or to 
land forces on its banks.* 

I have cited the opinions expressed by a body of private persons, 
in default.of any discussion of the position of the canal by accredited 
diplomatists. The recent Conference at Constantinople had under its 
consideration proposals for the protection of the canal, but these 
were of a merely temporary and exceptional character. The only 
step taken in the matter by diplomacy is a proposal made by Lord 
Granville in his despatch of 3rd January last to Her Majesty's 
representatives at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Home, and St. Petersburg. 

Lord Granville wrote:— 

• 

“ Ono result of recent occurrences has been to call special attention to tho 
Suez Canal: firstly, qn account of the danger with which it was threatonod 
during tho brief success of the insurrection; secondly, in cojuscqdonco of its 
occupation by the British forces in the name of tho Khedivo, and their use of it 
as a base of the operations carried on in his Highness’s behalf, and in support of 
his authority; and thirdly, because of tho attitude assumed by the Direction 
and officers of the Canal Company at a critical period of the campaign. 

“ As regards tho fiist two of these points, Ilor Majesty’s Government boliovo 
that tho free and unimpeded navigation of tho canal at all times, and its freedom 
from obstruction or damage by acts of war, are matters of importance to all 
nations. It has been generally admitted that tho measures taken by them for 
protecting the navigation and the use of the canal on behalf of the territorial 
ruler for purpose of restoring his authority were in no way infringements of 
this general principle. But to put upon a clearer footing tho position of the 
cadal for the future, and to provide again t possible dangers, they are of opinion 
that an agreement to the following effect might with advantage bo come to 
between the Great Powers, to which other nations would subsequently ho invited 
to accede.” 

Lord Granville goes oai to suggest:— 

“1. That the canal should bo free for tho passage of all ships in any circum¬ 
stances. 

*‘2. That in time of war a limitation of time as to ships of war of a belli¬ 
gerent remaining in the canal should be fixed, and no troops or munitions of 
war should be disembarked in the canal. 

'* 3. That no hostilities should take place in the canal, or its approaches, or 
elsewhere in the territorial waters of Egypt, even in *ho event of Turkey being 
one of the belligerents. 

“ 4. That neither of the two immediately foregoing conditions shall apply to 
measures which may bo necessary for the defence of Egypt., 

“ 5. That any power whose vessels of war happefh to do any damage to tho 
canal should be bound to bear the cost of its immediate repair. 

“ 6. That Egypt should tdke all measures within its power to enforce tho 
conditions impost on tho transit of belligerent vessels through tho canal in 
time of war. 

“7. That no fortifications should be erected on the canal or in its vicinity. 

* “ 8. That nothing in the agreomput shall be deemed to abridge or affect tho 
territorial rights of the Goyerament of Egypt farther than is therein expressly 
provided.” 


, (1) J^rrue dt Unit Intarnationajf 1882, p. 386. 
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These proposals will no doubt be expressed in less ambiguous 
terms should they ever be embodied in a conirentipn. Their efiect 
may, perhaps, be stated as follows:— 

Nos. 2 and 6 are declaratory of ordinary roles or usages of inter¬ 
national law, applicable to the territorial waters of Egypt when its 
sovereign is neutral. Nos. 1,2,3, and 7 relate to certain restrictions, 
not resulting from the ordinary rules of international law; to be 
imposed upon the sovereign of Egypt when belligerent. By No, 1, 
the territorial power is to be obliged to allow, “ under all circum¬ 
stances,*’ free passage through the canal to the ships of its enemy, 
public as well as private; and by No. 3 is obliged (except in defence 
of Egypt) to grant the same privilege in the canal itself, in its 
approaches, and in Egyptian territorial waters generally. No. 2 
would appear to forbid the territorial power, if belligerent (except in 
defence of Egypt), to allow its own ships of war to remain in the 
canal, or to lalkd troops or munitions of war there. By No. 7 it is 
prohibited from creating fortifications on the canal or in its vicinity. 
In exchange for this long list of restrictions on its ordinary rights, 
Egypt is to bo assured that its enemies shall not commit acts of 
hostility in the canal or anywhere in its territorial waters, or land 
troops or munitions of war in the canal. Lastly, should any vessel 
of war happen to injure the canal, the government to which it belongs 
must repair the damage done. 

I incline to think that of’these provisions only the first (sup¬ 
posing it to bo limited to the vessels of friendly powers) and the 
fifth are such as it is desirable to embody in an international act. 
There should be no pretence for an allegation that Egypt, when 
neutral, is bound to stop the passage of belligerent ships of war; 
and it is reasonable that a state by whose ships damage is done to 
the canal should bo responsible for its repair. But it is hardly worth 
while solemnly to reaflirm the well-undei*stood rights and duties of a 
neutral state; and the provisions as to the case when Egypt is belli¬ 
gerent seem to me dangerously complicated, even conceding that they 
are, as they now stand, intelligible. To protect a weak power by 
artificial safeguards is to invite a strong power to break through 
them. Treaties are too valuable, and at the same time of too fragile 
a texture, to bo exposed to any unnecessary strain; and ti'eaties of 
neutralisation, unless under very favourable circumstances, are espe¬ 
cially likely to become, as Fredeiick the Great said of treaties of 
guarantee, “ a network of filigree; rather pleasing to the eye than 
practically useful.” The true safeguard of the canal, in case of the 
territorial power being at war, must be looked for in such a clear 
understanding between the belligerents and interested neutral govern¬ 
ments as resulted, during the late war between Eussia and Turkey, 
from the announcement by Lord Derby, already mentioned. 

1 T. E. Holland, 

VOL. XXXIV. NS. E 
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Beiso boms Account or my Onfobd Psiv&ts Pusiis, 1831 ^- 33 ; 'with Notices or 
. THE PIBBT AtHI/BTIC CONTESTS BETWEEN OxPOBB ANB GaMBEIBOB. 

Artici,es on “ Mr. Gladstone’s School Days ” and on “ Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Oxford Days ” have recently appeared from the pen of Mr. 
Brinsley Richards in a popular magazine. As I myself figure 
somewhat conspicuously in the latter article, I may be permitted 
to say that I am in no way responsible for its contents. In 
saying this, .however, I wish it also to be understood that I 
make no reflection whatever upon the writer’s oorapetency to 
perform what he undertook. Probably no one without the ad¬ 
vantage of being a contemporary (for that gentleman appears 
to be nearly forty years Mr. Gladstone’s junior), and without pro¬ 
fessing to be a political partisan (of which he gives little or no 
evidence), would have been better able to write such a paper, or 
could bave written it in a kindlier spirit. P'or my own part, I 
confess, I am not very partial to this new species of Htcrary rii'i- 
•‘seclion, which in the case of great notabilities apj)oars to have 
become almost unavoidable; and having had the lionour to bo asso¬ 
ciated, in some small measure, with Mr. Gladstone in early life, 1 
ought not, perhaps, to he surprised that I have not escaped from 
my share of the operation. But all such vivisection being made, 
we must suppose, only for strictly scientific purposes, and in the 
interests of historical truth,, it is obviously desirable that any flaws 
or defects that may be detected in the performance, Jiowever skilful 
in the main, .should be pointed out and supplied. 

All that 3Ir. B. Ricliards has said of the irroproacbablo excellence 
of Mr. Gladstone’s character as a young man; of the steady, unre¬ 
mitting perseverance of his studious habits; of the thoroughness of 
his studious work; ‘ of the high reputation which lie brought with 
him from Eton ; of the friendships he had formed there, and main¬ 
tained at Christ Church ; of the early proofs which he gave of his 
remarkable powers as a speaker at the Union, and of the combination 
of gifts and qualities shown by him in that and in other ways, 
which made me (and, I doubt not, others also) feel no less sure thaii 
of my own existence that Gladstone, our then Christ Cburcb under- 

(1) It may Le menijonod for the eacours^emont of others that atflrat.his componi- 
tioBB, though generally correct, were Bcarcely each as might hove bticn expected from 
a disUnguished Eton scholar, heing decidedly stiff, and wanting in grace; but eventually 
he became an elegant composer, as may be seen by, inttr aliOf his contributions to Lord 
Lyttelton’s volume .of TrantMiotu. 
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graduate, would one day rise to be Prime Minister of England—of all 
this, the account given by Mr. B. Bichards may be fully depended 
on. And I may odd one other trait not unimportant, and due, I 
believe, to his staunch Presbyterian upbringing—I doubt whether 
any man of his standing in the University habitually read the Bible 
more, or knew it bettor, than Q-ladstone did. Whether it was owing 
to this, or the natural sobriety of his temperament, or to both com¬ 
bined, it is certain, moreover, lhat notwithstanding the high esteem 
with which he was regarded, and notbwithstanding aE his capacity 
for future distinction, of which he could not but be conscious, he 
showed no signs of pride, or vanity, or aflfectation; on the contrary, 
I should say ho was uniformly modest and unassuming. » No doubt 
he was ambitious, but no more so than he ought to have been; and had 
the same been the case with another highly-gifted friend and private 
pupil of mine, and also a contemporary of Gladstone both at Eton 
and Christ Cliurch—James Hope, afterwards Ilope-Scott, of Abbots¬ 
ford—and had ho not early in life, under Newman’s influence, joined 
the Church of Jlome, I should have been prepared to predict, with 
scarcely lo.ss confidence, the same of him—viz. that he w’ould one day 
prove a brilliant Prime Minister like Gladstone, and, in some respects, 
a more popular one. But, unliko Gladstone, Hope was singularly 
unambitious—a testimony which I remember to have seen strikingly 
coufirniod by Newman, in the sermon which he preached upon his 
character after his funeral. His great abilities, both as a pleader and 
otherwise, were well known at the Parliamentary bar, where, without 
being luxurious or extravagant in any way, or unduly fond of monej', 
it satisfied him—and he was not displeased—to realise an income 
supposed to be not less than £20,000 a year, much of which, I have 
reason to believe, was charitably and munificently spent. The then 
Bishop of Exeter (Philpotts) had stich an opinion of Hope, though 
ho must have been some thirty or forty years his junior, that when 
he (the Bishop) was in London, he used frequently to come and take 
a quiet luncheon with him on Sundays in order to pick his brains 
upon points of ecclesiastical law. And his speech, afterwards pub¬ 
lished, in defence of cathedrals, upon a Bill then before the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Lords, made such an impression, that, when he 
sat down. Lord Brougham was overheard to mutter, “ that young 
man’s fortune is made.’^ 

It is also undoubted, as Mr. B. Bichards represents, that Gladstone 
on occasions could be disputatious enough ; and it is not improbable 
that this natural teitdency may have been, as he says, encouraged by 
his father—a man who^ in advanced age (for it was only then that I 
had the privilege of making his acquaintance), impressed mo more 
by the keenness and shrewdness of his understanding than any other 
person I have ever met. He had not himself enjoyed the educational 

E 2 . • 
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advautagcs which (like so many other Scotch parents) he took care to 
secure for his son; otherwise, I cannot but think that he would 
have left behind him a name scarcely, if at all, less illustrious. Of 
the disputes and differences that arose between the father and the son, 
especially on the subject of Free Trade, when the latter, as Colonial 
(Secretary, was abetting the measures of Sir R. Peel for the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws, there was no attempt at concealment, at least on 
the father’s part. I can well remember one such occasion at Fasque 
in 1847, when, after explaining his own principles on the subject, he 
remarked, pointing to his son, who had withdrawn from the discussion, 
but was still within hearing, “ But there’s my son William, ruining 
the country as fast as he can! ” ‘ On the other hand, it is not quite 
correct to say, as Mr. B. Richards does, that, “when in 1830 
the Reform Bill agitation commenced throughout the counti'v, an 
anti-Reform League was founded by Charles Wordsworth, Gladstone, 
and Lord liincoln, and mustered four-fifths of the %achclor.s and 
undergraduates.’’ But it is the fact that a petition against the Bill, 
drawn up mainly by Gladstone, and submitted in my rooms at Christ 
Church to the joint revision of the above-named trio (Lord Lincoln 
at the time being another of my private pupils), made a considcrjible 
sensation, having been signed wdthin forty-eight hours, chiefly 
through the exertions of my two younger coadjutors, by an over¬ 
whelming majority of the undergraduates and of the bachelors then 
resident in the University. I had occasion, not long ago, to record 
elsewhere my opinion that the s|''ech which Gladstone delivered at 
the Oxford Union against the Reform Bill was equal to anything of 
the kind I heard in the House of Lords, though I was present (by 
means of orders given me by the Duke of Newcastle) at the whole of 
that memorable debate, whicli lasted for five nights, and was concluded 
at six o’clock in the morning of Oct. 9,1831 when the Bill was thrown 
out by a majority of forty-one; and though the speaking at that 
time was confessedly bettor there than in the House of Commons. 
On one of the nights, w'hen I had sectired a front seat in the gallery, 
as it then was, immediately behind the reporters, I remember oiio 
of them turned round and said to me, as l\e debate was going on, 
“ You will never hear diiything like this in the Commons; ” and, 
when the Bishop of Exeter (Philpotts) sat down, after a speech of 

(1) It must not be inferred from tlie above anecdote that there was any want of 
parental affection on the one side, or of filial duty on the other. Perhiijw the very 
finest passHge of classical oratory over spoken by Mr. Qiadstone was in eulogyiof his 
father, in a speech delivered a few years after his death, on a public occasion at Leith, 
to which town Sir John Otadstono had been a munificent benefactor. 

(2) On the following Nov. Ill was present at the OJtford Vnion, when Gladstone 
opened the debate (in which Lord Abereorn, Lord Idncolo, and Sidney Herbert also took 
port) on the question, “ Whether the Duke of Wellington’s Ministry deserves the con¬ 
fidence of the country,” which was carried in tho negative by h majority of one. 
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nearly two hours, he remarked, “Canning, in his best days, never did 
anything to equal that peroration.” 

Again, I could not subscribe to Mr. B. Bichards’s sentiment 
that “ no man could better deserve the description tcmx propositi ” 
than Mr, Gladstone, if the words are to be understood of his career 
as a whole. That he has been tenacious, inflexibly tenacious, of his 
aim or resolution for tho time being, whatevdf it might be, is un- 
<ioubtedly true; but the proposilum, for example, of his early writings 
upon Church and State, is as wide as the poles asunder from the pro- 
positimi of his last great speech on tho Affirmation Bill; while tho 
speeches which he made in favour of the Increased Grant to May- 
nooth (1845), and of tho Kemoval of Jewish Disabilities (1848), 
come in between the two, and plainly indicate a process of transition. 
Probably he himself is at least as much award of this as any of 
liis critics cam bo, and so aware of it as to be prepared fully and 
powerfully to defend it. And this being so, I need not perhaps feel 
any scruple in relating an anecdote, interesting both on otl^r 
accounts and as showing the remarkable insight of Mr, Gladstone’s 
father into the character of his son. The anecdote, as I received it 
not very long ago from one who was present on tho occasion, and 
who assured mo that ho remembered the circumstances most dis¬ 
tinctly, is as follows. Towards tho end of 1832, tho year after W. 
Gladstone had taken bis degree at 0.xford, and when ho was about 
to be brought forward as member for Newark by the then high Tory 
Duke of Newcastle, Mr. John Gladstone, the‘father, was dining at 
tho house of Mr. Bolton, the great Liverpool merchant, whore ray 
uncle, the poet, was also one of the company. After dinner ray 
uncle took occasion to congratulate Mr. John Gladstone on the 
remarkable success of bis son William at Oxford, and added an 
cxj)rcssiou of hope and anticipation that he would bo equally 
successful in the House of Commons; to whioli the fdther rc- 
pliod, “ Yes, sir, I thank you, my son bus certainly distinguished 
himself greatly at tho University, and I trust ho w’ill continue 
to do so when ho enters public life; for there is no doubt ho 
is a young man of very great ability, but,” he added, *' he has no 
stahilify I ” 

The name of Mr. Bolton, in connection with this anecdote, reminds 
me of one of tlio most interesting occurrences of my own boyhood. 
It was in the summer of 1822, just when the first cricket match at 
Lord's, between Eton and Harrow, had taken place. Harrow had 
been victorious. I had played in the eleven, and had been very 
successful as a bowler# Immediately after the match I went down 
to the Lakes to join my father, who had rented Ivy Cottage for the 
vacation, in order to he near my uncle at Eydal Mount. One after¬ 
noon a carriage drove up to tho door, out of which stepped Mr. 
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Bolton, with a companion who proved to ho Mr. Canning, appointed 
Governor-General of India not long before, and now come to pay a 
farewell visit to hia chief Liverpool friend and supporter. They had 
tlriven over from Storrs, Mr. Bolton’s residence on Windermere, to 
invite my father and my uncle and Southey, who liappened to be 
then at Eydal Mount, and whom Canning (whose Parodies upon him 
in the Anti-Jacobin would doubtless be in both their minds) had 
never before met, to return with them for the evening, and dine at 
Storrs. It was a proud moment for me w'hen, during the time that 
ray father had retired to change his morning dress, 1 Lad the honour 
of showing the great orator and statesman into the garden, and he 
walked by my side, with his arm upon my shoulder, listening with 
the deepest interest to all the particulars I had to give him about 
the cricket match—then a novel occurrence—■just as if ho himself 
had been again an Eton boy. 1 need not say how f was charmed 
Avith the simple grace and condescension of his manTier. Only a few 
di^s after, on August 12, Lord Londonderry (Castlcrcagh) com¬ 
mitted suicide, and Canning did net go out to India, but remained 
at home to succeed him as Foreign Secretary, in September, and 
eventually (in 1S27) to become Prime ]\Iinistcr. How little could 1 
then foresee that before many yi-ars had passed I should become 
intimate at Oxford with bis son, Charles dames Canning, Avho did go 
out as Governor to India! For a short time he was also one of my 
private pupils. Ho Lad a large measure of the fine abilities of bis 
father, and I shall have occasion hy-and-by to speak of tbe honours 
he obtained W’ben he took his B.A. degree. He hud, moreover, a 
certain charm of appearance and manner, though often embarrassed 
through constitutional bashfulness, but ho wanted the tall manly 
presence of his father, and the combined sw'cetness and majesty of 
his countenance. 

But to return to Mr. Gladstone. Whether or not ho the 

character of instahility u’hich his father gave him in 18t32, certain it 
is that before he had been many years in Parliament I myself was 
led to entertain that opinion concerning him; and the opinion was 
confirmed by conversation when (being then in office under Sir li. 
Peel) he came to visit me at Winchester, in the Whitsuntide of 184(1, 
in order to induce me to accept the Wardenship of the College, then 
soon to be opened at Glenalmond ; * and also in the following year 

(1) Tho late Sir Archibald Edmoostonc, in jOTpoaing my health at a public dinnci 
given to the Scotch Bishops in Edinburgh, in the autumn of 1863, mentioned “that 
Mr. Glailstonc had said to him that the best day’s work he had ever done was when ho 
wont down to Winchester and persuaded Wordsworth to 8bme into Scotland.” This no 
doubt vrab hyj[K:rbolical, and perhaps exaggerated by good Sir Archibald; but Giadstont' 
himself in Ir.s great kindness hwl written to mo, under date July 0, 1846: “ Rarely 
has it happened to mo to do an act on which I could reflect with such lively and 
immixcd delight as my journey to Winchester on Whitsun-evc.” 
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when I visited his father and him at Fasque, for the consecration of 
their new chapel, at which I preached one of the sermons, and 
Bishop Wilberforce another, both of which were published at the 
time in a brochure together at Mr. Gladstone’s request, and at his 
expense. Hence ft,was that when he first came forward for Oxford 
University at the Iponeral , election towards the close of that same 
year (1847) I was unable to support him, to my great distress, 
thpugh strongly urged to do so, and to be upon his committee, from 
various quarters, especially by Mr John (now Lord Chief Justice) 
Coleridge, by his father, the late Judge Coleridge, by my old friend 
the late Mr. Hope Scott, and by another old friend and former 
associate at Winohester, the present Bishop of Salisbury, all of whom 
wrote to me prcssingly on the occasion, and I have preserved their 
letters as valuable and interesting; but the most interesting of all, 
perhaps, is tlijt which I received from tho first named. I did not 
know him personally, but ho addressed me in his capacity as secre¬ 
tary to Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford Committee, and did his best to assure 
me that, so far ns he knew and believed, Mr. Gladstone was no more 
inclined to disestablish the Irish Church (a point upon which even 
then, twenty-two years before the event actually took place—18C9—1 
had begun to feel uneasy) than I was myself! His words were, under 
date Juno 8,1847, “I conceive Mr. Gladstone to bo as much opposed 
as you can bo to any measure afiecting the integrity of the establish¬ 
ment in Ireland. I understand his opposition to any attack upon 
that portion of our Church to be one of imneipk', and that under no 
date of circumstances reasonahty conceicahlc could he be brought to con¬ 
sent to anything of the kindf None of my correspondents, however 
—not even Mr. Gladstone himself—was able to satisfy my scruples; 
and so I persisted in declining u) vote for him both then and ever 
afterw'ards, not from any alienation of private regard and esteem, but 
under the conviction that though he might prove a very fit repre¬ 
sentative for many other excellent men, and not a few among my 
own friends, with their opinions, or at least with their suspicions not 
yet awakened, he would mot fitly represent me with my opinions, and 
with my suspicions wide awake. But wisely or unwisely, happily 
or unhappily, I wont farther. After Mr. Gladstone had been seated for 
the University of Oxford by his first election in 1847, in which I 
abstained from taking any part-—being loath to vote against him, 
and unable, us I have said, to vote for him—^lio published a pamphlet 
in the form of a letter, which he oddressed to tho then Primus of 
our Church, Bishop Skinner, and which, though professedly on the ’ 
subject of the admission of laymen into Church synods, appeared to 
mo to contain the germ of “liberation” principles, and of “The 
political equality of all religions.” To this publication I felt called 
upon to issue a counter-blast (February 1852), in the form of a 
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letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone himself on “ The Principles of 
Religious Liberty.” This, no doubt, in my circumstances, was a 
strong measure, and though ho thanked me for the kind manner in 
which I had “managed the personal part of the controversy,” ho 
complained that “ such things cut deep.” It was'with me a case of 
Amicus Plato, sed magis arnica VeHtas. He himself had been tlio 
aggressor. The tendency of his pamphlet, as he himself must have 
known very well, was to commit our Church, as disestablished in 
Scotland, to an approval of the principle of disestablishment; and 
this was a manoeuvre which, however innocent he might think it at 
a time when many English High Churchmen were more than half 
voluntaries (mainly in consequence of the Gorham judgment of 
1850), I coul^ not but feel it would be wrong in us, being, for 
the most part, cstablishmentarians upon principle, to acquiesce in, 
merely because wo happened to be temporally in a lojv estate. My 
own pamphlet, I had good reason to know, was not without its influ¬ 
ence. The Dean (Dr. Gaisford) of Christ Church, Mr. Gladstone’s 
college and mine, on receiving a copy, wrote (June 11,1852) to thank 
me for it, and added, “ You have proved to my satisfaction that this 
gentleman is unfit to represent the University.” It was not till 
more than thirteen years after (1865) that the University itself came 
elFectually to the same conclusion—to its own grievous loss and dis¬ 
grace, as many, no doubt, will conscientiously maintain j and all the 
more because since then it has been changed so much, and in such 
a way, that probably no fitter pt,rsou than Mr. Gladstone, as he 
now is, could he found to represent it. \Yhethor Dean Gaisford had 
previously supported Mr. Gladstone, that is, at his first election in 
1847,1 do not happen to know; but most probably he had. More¬ 
over, the “ national Association ” look my pamphlet up, and when 
the new election came on, towards the close of 1852, reprinted it for 
distribution in a cheaper form. Many of my own friends thought 
that I had been rather hard upon Mr. Gladstone in pressing him to 
conclusions which he had not fully enunciated; but the subsequent 
history of events has amply justified the apprehensions 1 had formed 
in regard to the workings of Gladstone’s own mind.* From a Tory 
of the Tories, at least in the matter of Church and State, beyond 
what I myself could defend, I felt sure that (if not timely checked) 
he would become a Liberal of th^ Liberok, both upon that and other 
(luestioiis. I also felt convinced, and stated to him at the time, that 
however much he might then dislike iny opposition, wo should even- 


(l) A friftnd of mine was asked by no less a person than Bishop Wilberforoe, “ What 
business had Wordsworth to vote against Gladstone t ” aa 1 did, either by pairing off or 
by my prestnee, in 1852, and aU the Bobseqnent elections except the last. My friend 
might have replied,.“No other business than the.cause of the truth, as he tu^erstood 
it, and the salisfactiou of bis own conscience.*’ 
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tually entertain more respect for cacli other if I stood out against 
him from the first, than if I had yielded and afterwards complained 
that I had been misled and betrayed, as so many of our common 
friends subsequently did—turning round against him with keen 
resentment when he himself had done what I felt certain he would 
do, namely, turned round against his own original standpoint. That 
I was not altogether wrong in iny anticipations in both respects may 
be inferred from the following circumstance. Many years after¬ 
wards, but before Mr. Oljidstono had become the accepted leader of 
the great Liberal parly, I happened to be sitting under the gallery 
in the House of Commons, and I overheard the present Sir R. Peel 
say in a sarcastic tone to a gentleman sitting next to me, as ho 
pointed out Mr. Gladstone to him, “That’s the greatest Radical 
in the House! ” Not many minutes had elapsed before Mr. Glad¬ 
stone himself, having recognised mo, came and join^ mo where 
I sat, with all his old friendliness and good-nature, and while 
the business of the House was going on we had a long and ani¬ 
mated conversation together, not however, as may well be supposed, 
about politics, but upon the comparative merits of Homer and VirgiL 
Ho had just, then published his first article upon Homer in the 
Quarferly. He told me that he had tried various methods of trans¬ 
lating Homer into English (see Lord Lyttelton’s volume of 
Tranulations before mentioned), and he thought upon the whole that 
Walter Scott’s varied octosyllabic metre was the best for the purpose. 
How curious, and ^vhat a testimony to the merits of the grand old 
Grecian bard, that two of our most eminent contemporary states¬ 
men, and both, in turn, Prime Ministers, should have employed their 
leisure, by translation and dissertation, in endeavouring to make him 
better known to their fellow-countrymen I 
Before I quit this portion of my narrative, I cannot refrain from 
mentioning one remarkable proof of the extent to which Mr. Gladstone, 
when he began to make the great change in his political standpoint, 
miscalculated, in my opinion, the amount of conservative power still 
remaining in the country. In his answer to the letter in which I 
had first comn^unicated to him the difiiculty I felt in supporting him 
at the coming election (1847), ho wrote, inter alia: “ I am desirous, 
and by God’s help determined, to leave at least a recollection upon 
the minds of men in your position; and the more so, l^cause I see 
plainly that this is nearly, if it bo not quite, the last election at which 
you will have the power to exercise a choice as to prospective Church 
policy! ” What that last clause meant I never knew; but I suppose 
it implied an anticipation that some great convulsion—^involving the 
disfranchisement of the tTniversitios, or even the disestablishment of 
the Charch'<-^was then near at hand. At that time,>when his change 
of front in regard to matters ecclesiastico-political was objected to 
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him, it \ras a common expression with him to say “ that ho had been 
the last man to quit the ship.” The fact is, as I believe, he had been 
fascinated by Sir R. Peel’s administrative ability and successful 
management of the House of Commons; and this, though fully con¬ 
scious of Peel’s defects in regard to the points upon which he himself 
felt most deeply. I remember his saying to me witii great, emphasis 
the year before, when we were out walking at TVinchestor, and had 
been talking of the recent Church appointments, such as that of 
Dr. Buckland to the Deanery of Westminster: “ Peel knows no more 
about the Church than that stone ; ” meaning, I suppose, that ho 
had no belief in it as a divine institiition. And it was this fascina¬ 
tion—together with his advocacy of free-trade principles, in whicli 
he has been all .along consistent—that led him by degrees farther 
and farther from his Tory principles, and left the way open to 
Mr. Disraeli eventually to become the leader of the (Conservative 
party. 

But to return once more to Mr. B, Richards’s article. He does 
not appear to have been aware of the speech at Oxford, in which 
Archbishop Manning (for he had not yet been made Cardinal) men¬ 
tioned some years ago that “it was in Charles Wordsworth’s rooms 
at Christ Church ho had first seen Mr. Gladstone and made his 
acquaintance,” under circumstances which testified to the exemplary 
punctuality of the latter. The Archbishop stated—what I had for¬ 
gotten—that his own hour for reading with me being the one before 
that assigned to Gladstone, he was usually still in the room when 
Gladstone, regularly as the clock struck, made his appearance, as if 
determined not to lose a moment of his proper time; and then they 
had the opportunity of exchanging a few words before Manning left. 
But I am more concerned to point out that Mr. B. Richards, though 
appearing to speak with some authority, ha.s scarcely done justice 
either to my own estimate of Manning or to his real character as a 
young man. In the first place it is quite incorrect, I believe, to say 
that he was “a Whig.” His father, a Bank of England Director 
and M.P. for Trowbridge (now disfranchised), was certainly a staunch 
Tory. It is true that he had, through no fault of his own, to suffer 
“disappointments”—serious disappointments—of more than one 
kind; but they had an ennobling effect upon his character, 
causing him to throw himself upon his own inward resources in 
a way that ho might not otherwise have done, and to withdraw 
Irom general society in which ho was so well qualified to shine, 
but certainly not making him in reality (whatever he might 
appear) “ cold and sarcastic.” I was one of the very few with 
whom he continued upon terms of intimacy during the whole of 
his college life ; and I slfiould suppose that, so far as -they became 
acquainted, there w'ould be much in common between him and 
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Gladstone.^ Like Gladstone; and oven I suspect more than Glad¬ 
stone, he owed his readiness as a speaker and the felicity of his 
diction to the constant nse.of his pen, both in analyzing what 
he read and in^other ways; thus carrying out the recommenda¬ 
tion of Lord Broijgham, and of a still higher authority, viz. Cicero, 
to that effect—“nulla res tantnm ad dicendum proficit quantum 
scriptioiji'i—more than any young man whom I have ever known. 
Changes of opinion, both political and ecclesiastical, have unhappily 
caused alienation in many quarters during the last fifty years ; but 
so far as my experience goes, the strength of early associations, 
when founded upon mutual esteem, -has generally sufiBced to keep alive 
feelings of affection, even without the aid of personal intercourse. 

Iversons unacquainted with the system of the English Universities 
may be surprised to know that a very short interval of time, or even 
none at all, may suffice to come between the undergraduate taught 
and the teaching graduate. For my own part, I passed from one 
stage to the other in less than two months. At the same time, it 
must be mentioned that I had one advantage which rendered me 
comparativ ely less unfit to enter early upon the duties of a private 
tutor, viz, i was then twcnt 3 '-three. I had taken my degree of 
B.A. (in the Easter Term of 1830) somewhat later than most men, 
partly from having lost a term in 1828, through a long and serious 
illness (which seized me quite unaccountably, and so suddenly, that 
whereas I had been playing at tennis in the morning, I was pro¬ 
nounced to be in imminent danger that same night), and parti}’ 
from losing another term in 1829, because I bad omitted, quite 
unintentionally, the preliminary ceremony, which was then con¬ 
sidered indispensable, of sitting in the schools. Before I pass on, 1 
cannot refrain from adding that, in consequence of the illness I 
have referred to, as soon as ray father heard that I had become, 
in the following year, one of the University racing crew, he wrote 
to forbid my rowing, to my extreme distress and embarrassment, 
as I neither liked to give up my place in the boat nor to disobey 
him. But I got over the difficulty in this way. I went to the 
physician who had attended me—the most eminent then in Oxford 
—Dr. Kidd, and requested him to examine.me, and if he was 
satisfied that I had not suffered in any way from whot I had been 
doing, to give me a testimonial to that effect which I might send to 
my father. This he did, and my father’s apprehensions were so 
far overcome that he withdrew his prohibition. 

(1) Soon after Manning and Hope had joined the Church of Rome Gladstone wrote 
to me : “I feel as if I had lost my two eyes," bo great was his admiration and regai-d 
for botii of them! Ho quotes a passage from a MS. sermon of Manning’s in his Book- 
on Church and State; and Hope dedicated to him His abridged edition of his father-in- 
law Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Sreit. 
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My B.A. degree Avas taken, as I have said, after Easter, 1830, 
and during the following long vacation I was tutoring—and fish¬ 
ing—with James Hope and Francis Popham for my pupils, at 
Festiniog, in North Wales. The remarkable gifts of the former (a 
commoner of Christ Church) I have already noUced ; but his health 
eventually prevented him from distinguishing himself in the schools. 
The latter (of University College), an old Harrow schoolfellow and 
friend, a good cricketer, and a universal favourite, took a second 
class in classics and became Fellow of All Souls—being heir to the 
famous Elizabethan mansion of Littlecott, in Wiltshire. Towards 
the end of our stay at Festiniog we were joined by Canning, and 
among other excursions which we made together was one to Beth- 
gelert, our main object being to ascend Snow'don by night in order 
to see the sun rise from the summit. Accordingly we set out with a 
guide about 11 p.ji.; but before we had gone more than half the 
Avay, and were only beginning the tougher part of the ascent, 
Canning’s heart or strength failed him, and he declared ho could go 
no farther! We seemed to be reduced to the dilemma of either 
returning uitpaKroi, or of leaving him behind to find his Avay back as 
ho could alone iu the middle of the night. At length, however, he 
rallied slightly, and Avith such help as we and our guide could give 
in turn by pushing and pulling, he reached the top. And yet it 
was he (and I often thought of this circumstance at the time) who 
afterwards proA'ed, as was said, the only man in all India who had 
the necessary nevA^e to be calm himself, and to inspire calmness iu 
others, amid all the terrible dismay of the great revolt. 

After the long vacation of that year (1830) Avhon I returned to 
Oxford, ray priA'ate pupils Avere Hope, Gladstone, Manning, Francis 
Doyle, and Walter Hamilton ; and after Christmas, i.n. in 1831, till 
I ceased to take pupils early in 1833, Lord Lincoln, Thomas Dyke 
Acland, and Charles James Canning. 

Hope and Doyle (now Sir Francis, and lute Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford) exhibited a charming specimen of an Eton friendship con¬ 
tinued at Oxford, and 1 was greatly pleased to ho admitted to share 
their intimacy. Of the former I have just spoken. The latter took 
a first-class in classics (1831), but this scholastic honour very 
imperfectly represents the 8|>ocial talents and acquirements he pos¬ 
sessed—talents and acquirements which made him quite superior to 
all vulgar and ordinary con\*cntionalitie8, so that on occasions when 
it was necessary for him to appear in a strictly proper and becoming 
dress ho was obliged to call in the aid of his friend Hope to tie his 
neckcloth, just as my uncle the poet was wont to have recourse to 
Ids wife and daughter for similar purposes. It was, therefore, quite 
ill l^ecping with my quaint reminiscences of Doyle, that on reading 
tho preface of his interesting and highly characteristic Leciur&t on 
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Poetry, published five or six years ago (1877), I discovered how that, 
“ owing to a variety of accidents, the author’s MSS. fell into con¬ 
fusion, and many of them had gone astray,” whereby the literary 
world has to deplore the grievous and, I fear, irreparable loss, 
more “ particula^;ly of two lectures on Jaeon and Medea, and of one 
on the tragedy of fiarnkt ; ” and I cquld not help making the reflec¬ 
tion that if the wholesome and loving admonitions of his early friend 
Hope had been better attend^^d to the said loss might never have 
occurred. I do not happen to have seen either Cardinal Manning’s 
or Lord Houghton’s record of the memorable debate at the Oxford 
Union, when the famous oratorical trio—Siiinderland, Arthur Hallam, 
and Monckton Milnes (now Lord Houghton)—camo over from Cam¬ 
bridge on purpose to endeavour to persuade us that Shelley was a 
greater poet than Byron; but nothing can be mortf graphic than 
the account which Boyle, in that same volume, p. 73 et scq., gives of 
the scene; add it is to be regretted that Mr. B. Richards, who men¬ 
tions the debate, not only makes no quotation from the passage, 
but represents the vote as having issued in a contrary result. I 
say the latter is to be regretted, because I conclude that the state¬ 
ment of Sir Francis, who says quite positively that " an immense 
majority of the Union went against Shelley,” and who himself, like 
Manning and Monckton Milnes, took part in the discussion, cannot 
be mistaken. I remember the occasion well, and was present at the 
meeting; but, unhappily, my memory does not enable me to decide 
the point. 

Walter Hamilton, who, as I have said, was another of my private 
pupils, and wlio was also the dearest and most intimate of my college 
friends, afterwards became the greatly honoured and beloved Bishop 
of Salisbury. He and I and Henry Denison, a younger brother of 
Edward Denison (with whom Mr. B. Richards has confounded him), 
Hamilton’s predecessor in the same see, were made students of 
Christ Church together at the Christmas of 1827. And this affords 
roe the opportunity of saying a few words upon the then usual 
method of appointment to studentships, upon which Mr. B. Richards 
is somewhat severe. Ho doubt the system, like other parts 
of the former collegiate economy that have been swept away, was 
defective and liabio to abuse (being one of simple nomination by the 
Dean or by a Canon, and not, as now, of competitive examination); 
but in practice it worked better than might have been expected. 
For instance, I myself having entered as a commoner, was nominated 
to a studentship by the Dean (Smith), but then it was in remrd for 
what I had previously done in that year, by gaining both the Uni¬ 
versity and College Prices for Latin Verse.^ I had been also one of 

* 

U) In refsTonce to my tJnivorsity Ftice Poem, which X supposed had been long: for- 
gott^, It was no small pleasure torcceivei only throe years ago, a letter from my friend 
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the successful candidates for Fell Exhibitions when they were first 
thrown open to competition a few months afterwards. I do not sup¬ 
pose that my helping to beat Cambridge at cricket in the same year 
was taken into the account, unless it was as so much joer contra, for 
the match took place in term-time, and I had very .great di£Soulty in 
persuading the Bean to give me the necessary permission to go up to 
London; indeed, I am sorry to have to say, I only obtained it through 
the use of a piece of Jesuitism, well understood on both sides, and sanc¬ 
tioned, if I remember right, by my tutor, Longley (afterwards Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury), viz. that I had occasion to consult a London 
dentist. On the other hand, Hamilton and Denison were made 
students when they had done nothing—the former after residence for 
a year, the latter fresh from Eton—on the nomination severally of 
two of the Canons; but hoih. fully juaUfit^d tlmr nomination aftencards, 
Hamilton by taking a classical first in 1830, and Denison a double 
first in 1831. In like manner Gladstone entered as S commoner in 
1828, was made a student in 1829, and took a double first in 1831. 
Charles Baring, late Bishop of Durham, entered as a commoner in 
1825, was made a student in 1828, and took a double first in 1829. 
Benjamin Harrison (now Archdeacon and Canon of Canterbury) 
entered as a commoner in 1826, was made a student in 1828, and 
took a first in classics and second in mathematics in 1830. Charles 
Canning did the same in 1833, having boon first a commoner, and 
then made a student in 1829. James Bruce (afterwards Earl of 
Elgin, and Canning’s successor as Viceroy of India) entered as a 
commoner in 1829, was made a student in 1831, and took a classical 
first in 1832. Henry Liddell (now Dean of Christ Church) entered 
as a commoner in 1820, was made a student in 1830, and took 
a double first in 1833. Robert Scott (now Dean of Rochester, 
Liddell’s lexicographical colleague) entered as a commoner in 1829, 
was made a student in 1830, and gained both the Ireland Scholarship 
and a classical first-class in 1833. Such is a specimen of the way in 
which the old system worked during my own residence, ^or is it 
fair to say that the studentships were thrown away upon men of 

the late Doan Stanley, in which he wrote (May, 1870): “The other day 1 had n 
charming visit from George Denison, and wo fell on tho innocent topic of Latin versifi¬ 
cation. * I will tell you/ he said, ‘ the composition which of all in our timo is most 
thoroughly stooped in Virgil, the moat thoroughly Latin from end to end; it is tho 
prize poem on Mtxico.' ” About three aioniha afterwards, tho Archdeacon hiiriself 
(Classical First in 1820, both Latin and English Essayist, and Follow of Oriel), having 
occasion to writo to mo upon another matter, ronfimed the encomium, with dl his old 
charactOTistic kindness and cordiality, as follows: “ I was sitting by Gladstone at 
dinner not long ago, and talking about’you. I told him that what had for locg years 
dwelt upon my mind, and heart, and ear, as tho perfection of lAtin vorae in my daj", 
was your Mexico, especially tho latter part, which I often ring to mine own self. How 
you must have .sapiwd Virgil 1 And tins is what are spitting upon 

and trampling under foot. 0 mttrrimum- 'peeut 
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wealth. To several of the above, and not least to those of aristo- 
cratical connections, the emolument received, and received early, was, 
in the truest sense of the word, a benefaction, Moreover, in the case 
of a studentship it was not merely the stipend, the value of which 
was small for many years, and never amounted to that of an ordinary 
fellowship at any other obllege, that made it desirable, but the dig¬ 
nity, and the fact that it was the only way of admission at Christ 
Church to the office of a public tutor. 

In recurring to the list of ray private pupils, it would he wrong in 
me to omit to mention that all the intercourse I had as his private 
tutor with Lord Lincoln—afterwards Duke of Newcastle and Colonial 
Secretary—friendly and unaffected on his part as it always was, 
though somewhat alloyed by a constitutional stiffness and reserve, 
which, however, gave way upon close acquaintance—led me to regard 
him with sincere esteem, and to entertain a highly favourable opinion 
of his sterling character and of his solid if not brilliant abilities. 
He was unfortunate as a Minister at the time of the Crimean war; 
but I feel persuaded that the country never had a public servant 
more honestly devoted to its best interests, or more thoroughly 
and conscientiously anxious, at whatever cost of labour and trouble 
to himself, to do his duty; and ho was bravo and unflinching as ho 
.was laborious. 

Thomas Dyke Acland (now Sir Thomas, and M.P. for North 
Devonshire), a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, after taking 
a double first in 1831 was elected Fellow of All Souls. I have not 
much remembrance of him as a private pupil, but in a testimonial 
which he gave me when I became a candidate for the second master¬ 
ship of Winchester, he spoke most kindly of his personal experience 
of my qualifications as an instructor.” Though I was considerably 
his senior, we had been friends and fellow-cricketers at Harrow; 
and we were I think fellow-pupils of Saunders, at Cuddesdon, 
during part of the long vacation of 1829. I have also still a vivid 
recollection of his highly-esteemed father, and of his own amiable 
disposition and exemplary character, both at school and college. 

Of Canning 1 have already spoken more than once. It is melan¬ 
choly to think that both ho and the Duke of Newcastle, like Lord 
Elgin and Lord Herbert, were taken away, almost simultaneously, 
when, humanly speaking, they could be ill-spared, and when many 
more years of useful and honourable public service might have been 
expected for them and from them. 

But beside my private pupils, both as an undergraduate and 
afterwards I had a very large and Varied acquaintance—-probably 
no man at Oxford over had a larger—partly in consequence of the 
different games and athletic exercises in which 1 took part, and 
partly because I made it an object of ambition to know every one 
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who either was distinguished in any way or gave promise of dis¬ 
tinction in after life; and—what was then somewhat marked and 
uncommon in a Christ Church man (I trust it has ceased to be so 
now)—I showed no preference for men of my own college. For 
instance, among my contemporaries who still survivp, in addition to 
those already named, I was specially intimate ,with Thomas L. 
Claughton (now Bishop of St. Albans), and with Boundell Palmer 
(now Earl Selborne), both scholars of Trinity, and both dis¬ 
tinguished in the highest degree by University honours of many 
and various kinds; with Anthony Grant, Fellow of New College (now 
Archdeacon of St. Albans and Canon of Bochester); with John 
Eardle^y-AVilmot (now Sir Eardley, and M.P. for South 'Warw’'’k- 
sliire), of Balliol, who gained the Latin verse prize in 1829. I was 
also acquainted with Bonamy Price (now Professor of Political 
Economy), of Worcester, who took a double first in 1829; with 
Frederick Bogers (now Lord Blachford), of Oriel,^who took a 
double first in 1832; and w’ith Piers Claughton (lato Bishop of 
Colombo, now Archdeacon of London), of Bniscnosc, and afterwards 
of University, who took a classical first-class in 1836, and won the 
English Essay in 1837: while my principal pLiyraates at tennis 
wore among the fellow-commoners of Oriel, especially Francis 
Trench (elder brother of the Archbishop of Dublin), an old Harrow; 
schoolfellow and friend, who took a classical second in 1828; 
Edmund Head (afterwards Sir Edmund, and Governor of Canada), 
who took a classical first in 1827: and the Hon. Charles [Murray, 
the best player of us all, who aiterwards became a well-known 
diplomatist at several foreign courts. 

In 1831 I obtained tho University prize for Latin Essay on 
“ Qiuenam fuerit Oratorum Atticorum apud populum auctoritas,” a 
subject which afforded mo an opportunity of giving vent to my Torj’ 
sentiments in a way which probably found favour with the judges, 
and was certainly not unacceptable to ray audience in the theatre. 

In the long vacation of that year I w'as free from piivate pupils, 
Thomas Agar Bobartes, an old Harrow and Christ Church friend, 
who had just taken his degree (afterwards lil P. for Cornwall, and 
eventually made a peer by Mr. Gladstone), having offered me a scat 
in his carriage if I would accompany him into Scotland. I gladly 
availed myself of so pleasant an opportunity of visiting this country 
for the first time; and accordingly—railways being then unknown 
—we two posted together in an open barouche (with Bobartes’s con¬ 
fidential servant on the box to take care of us, or at least to relievo 
us from all care and trouble incident to our journey), along the north 
road from London to Edinburgh, and thence by Perth as far as Blair 
Athol. The professed object of our expedition,^ besides sight-seeing, 
was to shoot and fish; and we came fully equipped for both purposes. 
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but in our youthful heedlessness and plenitude of hope, we had 
neglected to provide ourselves with necessary introductions, and so 
our anticipations of sport ccune to little or nothing—it happened to 
be a bad season for river fishing in consequence of drought—until, 
on our return by Glasgow and the West, we reached Eydal |£ount, 
where my uncle kindly took compaasion upon us, and through appli¬ 
cation to the then Lord Lonsdale, who sent over his keeper with 
dogs, obtained for us some grouse shooting on Shapfells. It was 
altogether a fantastic but highly enjoyable excursion, and Robartes, 
as a travelling companion, was a pattern of good-nature and equa¬ 
nimity. But I should scarcely have thought it worth recording if 
it had not been connected with what follows. While I was still at 
Rydal Mount, after parting with Robartes, who returned home¬ 
wards alone, a letter arrived from Sir Walter Scott* pressing my 
uncle to come and see him at Abbotsford before he set out for Italy. 
All was soon^arrangod for my uncle and his daughter to accept the 
invitation, which had been extended so as to include me. They 
were to travel leisurely in a pony carriage—my uncle’s usual con¬ 
veyance—and I was to follow by coach. Setting out after them, I 
did not arrive till the evening of the memorable day—^Tuesday, 
September 20—on which “Yarrow” had been “revisited.” The 
next morning, however, I had the privilege of accompanying Sir 
Walter and a portion of his guests, including Mr. Lockhart, to 
view “ fair Melrose,” which I trust we did “ aright ” (it would bo 
strange if we did not with such a guide!) though it was not “ by the 
pale moonlight.” In the course of conversation, I remember, I 
ventured to ask him if he had seen Sotheby’s Translation of Uonior^ 
then lately published, and what he thought of it. He replied that 
he knew, he was sorry to say, little or nothing of Greek, but he 
could scarcely conceive anything better than Pope; and, by way of 
example, he quoted, with great emphasis, the rendering of the famous 
passage, which occurs twice in the Iliad, viz. in Book vi. 208, as the 
saying of Hippolochus to his son Glaucus, and in Book xi. 783, as 
the saying of Tydeus to his son Achilles— 

“ aiiv dpUTTfvtiv icai inrttpojfpv c/ijuevat aXKutv ; ’* 

perhaps intending it also as both a graceful compliment and a useful 
lesson to me as a young man, who, ho had been told, had recently 
‘taken a first-class at O^dorrl, and won the two University prizes for 
Latin verse and proso.^ The visit lasted for three days, and the two 

(1) limy afterwards I told the above saecdoto to Dean Stanley, and after a 
further lapse of some years I was agreeably surprised to see it introduced—with that 
power of memory and felicity of adaptation for which he was distinguished-—in tho 
first address which he doUvered as Boctor of the University of St. Andrews, d propo$ of 
the inscription, consisting of the same Greek words, emblazoned' over his head in the 
hall, or upper library, in which the address was spoken. 

VOL. XXXIV. .v.s. ' r 
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poets parted, never to moot again in tins world—^for it will be 
remembered that Sir Walter returned from Italy only to die at 
Abbotsford the following year. The separation—affecting as it had 
been—was rendered still more so when we came to read and ponder 
over the verses, consisting of four stanzas, which he had written 
that morning, before breakfast, in my cousin’s album, and to whom, 
when he gave back the book, he had said, “ I would have done this 
for nobody but your father’s daughter.” In the verses—^they 
were indeed the last Lay of the great Minstrel —^there were 
several indications of defective sense and metre, as if the mind 
had given way, for the moment, in the process of composition, 
although nothing of the kind had been remarked in the course of 
conversation during our visit. As Sir Walter, with his daughkr 
and Lockhart,* were to leave early on the Friday for London, we took 
our departure on Thursday about noon, my uncle and his daughter 
for Edinburgh, and I for Lufness, near Aberlady, spend a few 
days with my friend, Hope, who was then there alone reading hard 
for his approaching degree. How curious that when I next visited 
Abbotsford, some twenty years after, it was to be the warmly wel¬ 
comed guest of Hope himself, who, in the interval, having married 
Sir Walter’s only grandchild, Lockhart’s daughter, had become its 
proprietor ! And how sad, that within another twelve- months, ho 
had joined the Church of Home, and we never met aftertrards ! But 
though personal intercourse had ceased between us for many years, 
shortly \>ofore his death I received from him a long and affectionate 
letter, in reference to the precise date of the days of the above 
memorable visit, which I had asked him to endeavour to clear up 
from his private archives, having observed that the details given 
concerning it in my uncle’s Memoirs and in Lockhart’s Li/e of Sir 
Walter do not altogether correspond. He sent me a very full reply, 
though obliged to use a blerk’s hand; showing that Lockhart was 
careless and incorrect in his dates, as I had supposed; quoting for 
me the following from Sir Walter’s Diary, written after his arrival 
in London—“ Wordsworth and his daughter, a fine girl, were with 
us on the last day; I tried to write in her album, and made an ill- 
formed botch; no help for it,” &c.; and con duding with the 
words, in reference to his weak state of health; “I am prevented 
from asking you to come here yourself just now. Later, perhaps, I 
shall be more fit, as I shall be always happy, to have a visit from ‘ 
you. Yours, affectionately, &c. Abbotsford, September, 19, 1871.” 
Alas ! the hour of greater fitness never arrived. 

^' II. And now, though the bathos will be great, I feel that it is 
time to descend to the second subject mentioned in the title of this 
paper, and to add a few words upon that portion of Mr. B. Richards’s 
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vivisection which more immediately concerns myself. It is scarcely 
competent for me to maintain that some of the anecdotes which ho 
tells concerning me are apocryphal, iar, though after the lapse of 
more than half a century, I do not happen to remember them, others 
may. But if the special object, or at least the moral outcome, of his 
article, so far as it relates to me, be, as T suppose, to exhibit tho com¬ 
patibility of work and play, of distinction in scholastic and in athletic 
pursuits, to represent the actual duty, in our earlier years, not of 
TratUa, merely for its own sake, as I fear, has now become too pre¬ 
valent,^ but, as tho Scythian sago Anacharsis would have it,® o7ra»y 
ff'iroL^a^fp that you may be earnest in doing whatever you have to 
do—if this be so, then I may be allowed to point out that he has not 
made his case quite so strong as he might have done. Without 
going back to my Harrow days, which did not come Vithin the scope 
of his paper, he might have stated, on the one hand, that I was 
presented to* a Christ Church studentship under the circumstances 
mentioned above, and on tho other hand, that I figured in athletics 
not less as , a skater and a tennis player than as an Oarsman and a 
cricketer. 

I have always felt that even in such matters as these, trifling and 
insignificant as they are in themselves, if details are to be given at all, 
they ought to be given fairly and accurately. And so I go onto point 
out—though to the diminution of my own athletic credit—that in 
the handsome volume recently published, and entitled. Record of the 
l/nicer-'iity Boat Race, there is a complication of errors in connection 
with my name, which appears to show—for the book was got up, I 
have reason to believe, with great care—how well-nigh impossible it 
is to attain to perfect correctness in such statistics, I refer to p. 113, 
where I stand first in the list of “Double Blues,” with this de¬ 
scription appended to my name: “ Played in the Harrow eleven four 
years, 1822— 25. Captain the two last years. In the University 
eleven four years, 1827 to 1830 ”—^read, 1826 to 1829. “Won all 
his matches Public School and University.” Much too good to be 
true! Head, lost four matches (three against Eton, 1823-4-5, and 
one, the first played, against Winchester, 1825) and won three; ’ 
one, the first played, against Eton, 1822, and two, the first played, 
against Cambridge, 1827 and 1829. “Bowed in tho first race® and 

(1) See an cieellont artido in the Nineteenth Cmtwy for January, 1880, by a dis- 
tinguiebed Etonian ntbleto, tbe Hon. Edward Lyttelton, on “Athletics in Pnblio 
Schools.*' 

(2) See Anstotle, Nth. Nieom. x. 6. 

(3) Strange to say, considering that I became one of the University eight, I was 
never one of ,lho Christ Church,crow—^though I had pulled strobe of an amateur six- 
oar, with a crow of my own personal frionds—because cricket and rowing being then 
in the same term, it was impossible to pursue both, and I was unwilling to relinquish 
ciioket—my first love. 

F 2 
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played in tho first ”—read, second—“ match against Cambridge in 
the*same week.” In rectifying the foregoing statistics, I am much 
concerned to have to add the corr€«3tion of an error into which I 
have myself fallen, in a letter printed in that same volume at p. 64. 
I have there stated that the Inter-University Boat Bace of 1829 was 
rowed at Henley, on Friday, and the cricket match played at Oxford, 
on Tuesday, in the same week; whereas the truth is, that the former 
took place on the Wednesday, and the latter on the Friday. 

There has been some little difference of opinion expressed concern¬ 
ing the origin of the said first Inter-UniA-ersity race of 1829. Dr. 
John Morgan, a physician of Manchester, in his interesting volume 
(1870), entitled “ Unirersity Oan, being a critical inquiry into the 
after-health of the men who rowed in the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race from the year 1829 to 18G9,” speaks of mo as “ legitimately 
to be looked upon as the father of the Inter-University match.” 
This was partly called in question by my old Harrow schoolfellow 
and friend, Charles Merivale, now Dean of Ely—a roan of the highest 
authority upon questions of historical fact—in his after-dinner 
speech at the Commemoration banquet of 1881, at Freemasons’ 
Tavern. Ilis words, as rei)orted at j). 44 of the Record before-men¬ 
tioned, are, It has been said that the Bishop of St. Andrew’s was 
<he first to suggest the race. I don’t think I can quite admit that. 
Ife and I were old school friends, and had often competed in con¬ 
tests both grave and gay, and I should rather say that the original 
idea Avas common to us both.” And to this, Staniforth, our Oxford 
stroke (now successor to Mr. Bolton, as proprietor of Storrs, Winder- 
mere), Avho was also present at the batlquet, afterwards added, “The 
Dean of Ely has said that the challenge came from Cambridge ; that 
is perfectly true. I have no entry of tl>o first letter; but the second 
letter was received on ISIarch 14,1829, Avritten by SnoAv, the stroke ” 
(p, 46). There is nothing really inconsistent between these several 
statements. The simple truth of the matter I believe to be this; 
though I was myself an < >xford man, my home was at Cambridge, 
my father being Master of Trinity. While at Harrow I had much 
experience of getting up matches, and, as captain of the eleven, had 
held correspondence with captains at Eton, at Winchester, at Ilugby, 
and oven at Charter House. Having played four years at Lord’s, 
AA'heii I Avent to Oxford I hail a large acipiaintance not only with my 
own schoolfellows but Avith men from other public schools, especially 
Eton and Winchester; and so too Avhen I Avent for my vacation 
irom Oxford to Cambridge. It was owing to this that the first 
Inter-University cricket match of 1827 was got up between me and 
Barnard, of King’s, against whom, as captUin of the Eton eleven, 1 
had played at Lord’s. In like manner when I had taken to rowing 
at Oxford (of course we had no river at Harrow, and consequently it 
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was the more remarkable, and more creditable to us, that there should 
have been throe Harrow men in the first Inter-University race), and 
was at home for the Christmas and Easter vaeations, it was not long 
before my friendship with Charles Merivale, and also with George 
Selwyn, who were both in the Johnian boat (then, I think, at the 
head of the river), caused me to bo invited occasionally to take an 
oar with their crew. As I have said, I was not then in any racing 
boat at Oxford, and consequently I could not be entitled to deliver a 
formal challenge; but nothing could be more likely than that having 
had so much to do with the University cricket match of 1827, in 
w'hich Oxford had been victorious, I should have been ready enough 
to throw out the idea, and probably to chafl: my Cambridge friends 
upon the subject of a University boat race. Certain.it is that when 
I returned to Oxford after the Christmas vacation of 1828,1 was the 
bearer of ve»bal communications to Staniforth and others, which he 
may have forgotten; and that the interest I had taken in the matter 
was the primary cause of my being invited (though not in any 
college eight) to become one of the University crew; while, on the 
other hand, my letter wTitten to Merivale, and now published in the 
Record of the race, p. 70, would seem to show that I looked upon him 
us one of the principals, if not the principal mover in the transaction 
upon the Cambridge side.* Since then I have lived to be invited to 
take a prominent part in the jubilee dinner, both of the first Inter- 
University cricket match, and of the first Inter-University boat race, 
but unfortunately I was not able to be present at either. At the 
latter, however, the jersey which I had row'ed in, and carefully pre¬ 
served, was accepted as my representative, and duly honoured by 
being hung up as a trophy over the back of the chairman’s seat. 

So much for cricket and rowing. I must not omit to add a word 
upon skating and tennis, especially the latter, for a reason which will 
appear presently. I was the first man in Oxford to introduce skates 
with the blades rounded off behind, in order to facilitate the cutting 
of figures backwards, and especially the outside edge. This I learnt 
from a first-rate Loudon skater, whom I happened to meet upon a 
pond at Hampstead. The best skaters of my time, and with whom 
I was more or less upon a par, were Cj’ril Page, Henry Denison, and 
Henry Jeffreys ; all, with me, students of Christ Church. Another 
of my skating reminiscences is curious. There was a small society 
of Johnians at Cambridge, who called themselves Fsi/schrohites, be¬ 
cause they rejoiced in bathitig all the year round, in any weather, 
and in any water, however eold. I remember one day in the 

(1) Tho explanation given above, which refers the origin of the two kinds of Inter- 
TTnivorsity athletic contests in groat measure to the accident of my being an Oxford 
man with my home at Cambridgo, is further .confirmed by the fact that after I had 
taken my degree early in 1830 both the cricket match and the boat race were ducon- 
tinned for six yean, i.e. till 1836. 
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Christmas yacation, when I went out to skate, falling in with two of 
them—George Selwyn (the future- Bishop of Ifew Zealand) and 
iShadwell—who were equipped with skates in one hand, and a towel 
in the other, as they intended to bathe first, and to skate afterwards I 
This the Cam admits of, or used to do so, as did also the Isis, be¬ 
cause they were both wont to freeze yery unequally, so that there 
wore ports of the river closely conterminous where the ice would 
bear, and parts which were not eyen frozen over—a circumstance 
which required great caution on tho part of skaters, and which brought 
me, on one occasion, at Oxford, into imminent danger of being 
drowned. With regard to tennis, I may mention that I had the 
honour of teaching that fine old English, or rather Anglo-Collican 
game—much older than cricket, as we may see from Shakspeare— 
to Henry Denison, and I may lay claim to the honour all the more, 
because I persuaded him to play much against his wiH, for he was 
a very close and regular student; but before long he surpassed his 
instructor, and eventually became so distinguished that he had the 
credit, I believe, in the London tennis court of being the best 
gentleman player in England. 

IIoWoi fxaOnfral Kpeicrcroi'es StSacrKttXwv :— 

a quotation, by-thc-bye, which often occurs to me when I think of 
my private pupils. 

And now, looking back upon the past, in connection with the 
entire subject of this paper, I am led to make tho observation that, 
not being a Wykehamist, and no non-Wykehamist being then con¬ 
sidered eligible for a foundation mastership at Winchester, it is more 
than probable (notwithstanding that my testimonials were high and 
numerous beyond ordinary precedent) I should never have obtained 
my first position in life, and consequently should never have been 
elected to the Fellowship, which it has been my good fortune to hold 
during the last twelve years,^ unless I had become acquainted at 

(1) It -nrould be wrong and ungrateful not to state that, althbugh my election to a 
Winchester Fellowship by the Warden and Fellows was a'tributablo solely to the claim 
of my “past services to College and to Literature," tho.Ming up of that vacancy 
might have been prevented (as the filling up of all vacancies has been prevented since) 
if Mr. Gladstone, being then i’rimo Minister, had bceii unfriendly, and if other members 
of the Government, and especially my old Oxford inond, Lord Selbome, had not most 
kindly interposed in my behalf; so that 1 owe it, if not to ministerial patronage, at least 
to ministerial forbearance, that I can boast of being Sociorum uUimtu, as well as Frimut 
* 0 H- Wiccamieut seeitu, after a period of five hundred years. I add tho following extract 
from ihe Jfew Slatuten of Winehetler School, approved by her Majeoty in Couneil, November 
20ih, 1873:—“Tho Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, shall 
enjoy, as Fellow of tlio College, the same pecuniary intefes^ as well as the same status 
therein, as tho Fellows elected before the passing of the Public Schools' Act, 1864." 
The next clause provides that Fellowships falling vacant after the date of those 
Statutes shall not be fiUod up. 
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Oxford, as-a successful tennis-player, with tho late Warden of Win¬ 
chester, R. Barter,^ previously Fellow of New College, and the best 
tennis player of his day in the University. On the other hand, it 
is not impossible that, if it had not been my lot to part company, 
politically, with'Mr. -Gladstone, wheii ho had parted company, as I 
thought, from hii? former political self, the course of my life, espe¬ 
cially during tho latter portion of it, might have been different. 
But however this may be, I can sincerely say, with humble and 
devout thankfulness to God's good providence, I have been, and 
am, quite content. Though I came into Scotland, not to please 
myself, but to please my two old Christ Church friends and 
private pupils, William Gladstone and James Hope, the two joint 
founders of Trinity College, Glenalmond, I doubt whether I should 
have been happier in any other position than that which I have held 
in this country—first as Warden of Glenalmond, and afterwards as 
Bishop of this historicallj’- most interesting see, which—together 
with the two ancient dioceses of Bunkold and Dunblane, scarcely less 
interesting—I have now occupied for thirty years. My sphere of 
duty has been amply sufficient to employ, but not to overtax (as most 
English bishops are overtaxed), whatever energy or ability it has 
pleased God to give me. I have been graciously permitted to see 
some little fruit of my endeavours to check extremes, to conciliate 
discords, to remove distrust; and so to promote the high and holy 
cause of Christian unity. Tho sole drawback which I have really 
felt has been separation from the friends of my early life, which has 
unavoidably resulted from my residence in this country, to a much 
greater degree than need have been the case had I continued to live 
in England. It only remains for me to say that this paper would 
never have been written if it had not been prompted by Mr. B. 
Richards’s paper, and, I may add, by the request received from more 
than one quarter, that I would place on record, before it bo too late, 
my own contemporary reminiscences of tho period, and of tho dis¬ 
tinguished persons to whom it-chiefly refers. 

Charles Wordsworth. 

/•» 

(1)1 cannot refrain'from recording here my affectionate rememtranco of Warden 
Barter, -who, during my ton years’ residence at Winchester, was to me more than a 
friend—a second father. A nobler man, both in bodily presence and in qualities of 
heart and mind, or one more deservedly beloved by all classes, never lived; so that Mr. 
Kcble said of him, “ If the Government of England were an elective moiiaTchy, Barter 
wobld he tho choico of the people.” 
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There appeared in a recent number of this Review an article pro¬ 
fessing to set forth the aims of the more advanfced section of the 
leaders of the Democracy, and predicting great and sweeping 
changes, not only in the outward circumstances of our political life, 
but in the political interior. I do not propose tb offer a scries of 
counter-arguments to Mr. Labouchere’s entertaining paper. It is 
enough for me to apply a practical gauge to the theories he sets 
forth, and attempt to test the possibility—rather than the pro^-rioty 
—of his political programme. In one sense, all change in the politi¬ 
cal state is an act of revolution. The reform which is considered 
moderate and necessary by one party is invariabljr^ described as 
revolutionary by the other, and every time-honoured monopoly, as 
it is borne to its grave by a Liberal party, is attended at its obsequies 
by a despondent crowd of Conservative retainers. Thus it is that 
the unbiassed mind is with the best intentions often confused. Some 
gratitude is, however, due to Mr. Labouchcre for supplying us with 
the necessary data for fixing the revolutionary constant. Certainly 
a visit to the House of Commons would never enable the political 
inquirer to solve the problem. The opinion of the old county 
members would be vitiated by recollections of the Hares and Rab¬ 
bits BiU, or thoughts of the proposed abolition of the time-honoured 
institution of Quarter Sessions. The Whig landowner would hardly 
be sound if any allusion was made to the action of the Irish Land 
Courts, while the holder of foreign bonds would become shaky in his 
testimony if any uncomplimentary suggestions were made regarding 
bond-holders. And if, in despair, the inquirer were to 
address himself for a definition to the most distinguished and most 
respected member of the House, the answer he would receive would 
be as subtle as the most abstruse statement of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

No nation of Europe is so capable of being influenced by sentiment 
as the English ; no nation, especially in these latter times, when its 
riches have been rolling themselves up by millions, is so eminently 
practical. The sentimental aspect of revolution has been exhaust¬ 
ively treated both by the advocates oi change and the defenders of the 
nneicn regime. The one party would wish to crystaUize human life, 
the other would place it in perpetual solution. If any advance is to 
bo made in the discussion we must have recourse to a practical 
view of the matter. The ardent reformers of the last century and 
the firm believers in divine right were in a less fortunate position 
than we are. Their appeals to immutable justice resolved them¬ 
selves into the rights of man and the divine ordinance of 
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social distinctions. The reason why it was impossible for them to 
produce more solid arguments is simple ; the conditions of civilisa¬ 
tion in comparison with the complexity of modern life were rudi¬ 
mentary. Since their day not only the outward face of the world 
lias changed, but>the increase of knowledge and the intricate inter¬ 
course and interdependence of man on man and nation on nation has 
heavily handicapped the preacher of revolution. A new function in 
life has come into being. Corn grows on illimitable prairies which 
were then a desert. Trade flourishes where once manufactures were 
undreamt of, while above all, and swaying everything, presides the 
controlling agency of “ credit.” 

A retrospect of one hundred years in the history of European 
states embraces a period which, for economical purposes, may be 
divided into two lesser periods, each insensibly merging into its 
successor. At the end of the last century there was one chief 
source of national wealth,—agriculture supplemented by a small 
manufacturing trade in luxuries. There was a carrying trade by 
sea which was chiefly in the hands of Holland and England. The 
French had been driven from the Indies and had lost their footing 
in the New World. Under such circumstances revolution would 
exercise the minimum of disorganizing influence and become possible 
and easy. It might last for years, and as long as the central govern¬ 
ment chose to print assignats which had not to be negotiated against 
foreign produce, France might, provided that she grew sufficient 
food, carry on the experiment of internal revolution and destroy 
credit to her heart’s content. The country may not have been 
pleasant to live in. Still as the French people have a special taste 
for political pronunciamentos, the French might, had no foreign 
powers intermeddled with their affairs, have continued to prolong 
indefinitely this ago of empirical disturbance. Europe might even 
have proceeded on the modem principle of endowment of research,” 
and have offered the.French a premium for working out some of 
the questions which still remain unsolved by philosophers. 

The uncertainty of our own dynastic condition during this period, 
and the bitter rivalries of the two great aristocratic factions were of 
such violence, that had there existed a large and growing commerce in 
the country itself, or any important field for the investment of capital, 
the national condition would have been highly critical. It must, 
however, be remembered rhat the trade of England was a carrying 
trade, and as long as our great mercantile cities on the seaboard were. 
left in peace there was no fear of internal turmoil agitating other 
centres of industry. The national income of supply voted by Parlia¬ 
ment from the Annual Begister of 1789 gives us a total of only 
£11,293,036, of which about £2,000,000 was for the navy, £2,300,000 
for the army, and £6,500,000 for miscellaneous services ; and, accord- 
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ing to the Annual Register for 1793, the petition which was presented 
to Parliament in May of that year by the Society of tlio Friends of 
the People, after giving the details of tho representation, showing 
that 354 members were returned to Parliament exclusively by private 
patronage, in a review they make of the national income, they 
state the revenue to have been £2,000,000 at the period after the 
Revolution, £6,000,000 on the death of Anno, and £16,000,000 
in the thirty-first year of tho reign of George III. The revenue of 
France in the latter years of Neckar’s administration was about 
600,000,000 francs. 

The chief events of the next period wore the repeal of tho Corn Laws 
and tho preaching of the doctrine of Free Trade, whilo inFramo the 
people, wearied by the Napoleonic wars, had fallen back into their 
former dynastic leading-strings. The momentous change which 
ensued in the outward environment of the national life of European 
states during this epoch has still to bo described by the writers of 
comparative history, in a manner which will adequately edify and 
impress the understanding of the leaders of the modern democracy. 
For good or for evil, the whole condition of national existence has 
changed. The thirty years’ wars of mediaeval limes, the protracted 
campaigns of Marlborough and Napoleon, have given way to the seven 
weeks’ war of Austria and Germany, the .single campaign of the Ger¬ 
mans and French, the six weeks’ excursion of the English in Egypt 
under the personal conduct of Lord Wolselcy. Some idea may be formed 
of the serious nature of our wars in the end of the eighteenth century 
from a report presented to Parliament in the year 1800. This docu¬ 
ment shows that from 1793 to 1800 208,388 men had been enlisted 
for the service of the wars, that 75,910 had been discharged on 
account of wounds, that 48,971 had been killed in action or died in 
the service, while the total rank and file on that date was 168,082. 
Nor to-day, so fat as war is concerned, would it bo possible for the 
crisis to bo long protracted. It is true that in war tho fixed capital 
of a country is seldom destroyed. The hedges, the roads, the fields 
are not easily obliterated, nor are the mills and manufacturing plants 
blotted out. On the other hand, tho whole productive machinery 
of the nation is brought to a stand-still. The method of self-repro¬ 
duction is being carried on at a rate which is ever threatening to 
absorb the accumulated resources of food and capital necessary for 
feeding the people and keeping the great mass of humanity above 
the starvation level to which over-production is ever driving us. 
It follows therefore that a state which by the operation of war is 
shorn of its entire annual income would be unable to continue for 
any length of time this costly experiment. 

For the word war substitute the term “revolution” (which implies 
a transfer or destruction of negotiable values), and it .can be shown that 
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tho principle still holds good. No doubt the “ democrat on the coming 
democracy " would stoutly deny that the odvent of his clique to power 
would endanger the home or foreign credit of this country. Even 
were he to admit that there might he a temporary fall in values, he 
would maintain th*at the price of solid securities would not be affected 
when ‘*once the geheral transfer of property had been accomplished.” 

Docs not, however, Mr. Labouchere knowthat the very first criterion 
of the value of any form of investment is. not only the certainty of 
a yearly profit, but the guarantee afforded that tho investor will enjoy 
in all perpetuity the material ownership of this form of property ? 
It’is for this reason alone that land and the public funds have hitherto 
been regarded as tho most desirable form of investment. If ,a recent 
practical illustration of this argument is wanted, consider the condi¬ 
tion of values, first in Ireland, and secondly as the problem is peri¬ 
odically place<^ before us in France. In the former country, owing 
to circumstances beyond national control, a revolution on a fairly 
large scale has been effected; values of a considerable amount have 
been transferred from the hands of certain persons to the hands of 
others, with the inevitable consequence that there has been an 
enormotxs fall in value of the commodity in question, and tho country 
has not been enriched by the process, though the people have 
undoubtedly obtained the concession of a just claim. Land, the one 
traditional form of industry in Ireland, has fallen in value exactly 
in the way in which Mr. Labouchere and his sympathisers wish to 
see it fall in England, and capital of every form has been withdrawn 
from this enterprise. Let us go a stop further, and conceive Ireland 
free and independent of English rule, and the pauper crofter of 
Conemara exercising tho long wished for right of electing a repre¬ 
sentative to the Irish House of Commons on College Green. Whence 
would come the funds for keeping the crofter and his family from 
starvation, and saving him from the cruel English remedy of emigra¬ 
tion ? ' The credit of England Britannia’s golden shield, has been 
spread over Ireland; and it is thiii means of defence, and not tho forty 
pieces of silver which the American Pharisees of Home Rule have 
given to tho Judas of the Land League, which lias preserved, and 
still preserves, Ireland from national bankruptcy and wide-spread 
famine. 

Let us consider our second instance. France is a -country, in¬ 
habited by a people of domestic habits very different from our own. 
The first idea of a Frenchman is‘to save money and to testrict the 
production of offspring within prudent limits. Tho first virtue the 
English people are very slowly and very laboriously learning under 
the beneficent tuition of practical philanthropists like tho Postmaster- 
General; the second virtue is still in this country considered “a vice.” 
Every labourer, every small trader, every concierge in France buys 
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French rentes, obligations de chemin de fer^ or other stocks, which 
he either believes or is induced to believe are secure. That gigantic 
financial “ Bon Marche," the Credit Lyondis, was possible in France 
only in consequence of the habits of its people. In England it would 
in a month be compelled to close its doors for want of custom. 

The blood that flows in the veins of credit then in France, is not 
the blood of a small minority of large capitalists and manufacturers, 
a parcel of bankers and general traders, as is too much the case in 
England, but the blood, the etored-up reserves of capital, of the whole 
people. Let a revolution occur in France and every French house¬ 
wife trembles for the children’s “ magot,” So it is in their hearts 
that, although the French incline fondly towards bureaucracy and 
republican institutions, the republic may yet commit hari lean, and 
allow the damios of Napoleon or Orleans to upset the tycoon of the 
republic. A firm government, an “ authorltairo ” chief who knows 
his mind, and can coerce if necessary the Chamber if the latter 
attempt to unsettle the country with revolutionary projects—this is 
what the Frenchman requires. Political reforms, even though 
believed in, are held of far less importance than the maintenance of 
the value of public securities. Whatever be the fears of the Con¬ 
servative element in France, the limit of revolution is reached when 
the capital or credit of the country is menaced ; the position of a man 
like the late M. Gambctta was, apart from his powers, duo largely 
to the fact that “ investing and saving France ” looked upon him as 
a strong man—and a guarantee to the stability of credit not only 
in the Rue Lafitte but in the humblest cottage of the Bass Pyrenees. 

The possibility of change or reform is in truth confined within 
certain fixed limits; these limits are the maintenance of general 
values. That these limits are not restricted in a peaceful or orderly- 
country like England every Liberal thinker knows—Mr. Labouchere, 
damnosa hereditas —the Whigs understood this truth intuitively 
in the early days of their supremacy, and the Radical party will 
have to modify many of their wild utterances, and study the past 
history of political reform from the annals of the moribound Whigs, 
before they will be able to influence permane .tly the political life of 
this country. 

Apart from the natural industry of its people and its sources of 
mineral wealth, the peculiarly temperate character of its people in 
political matters, and the confidence which the outside world at 
large has placed on the permhnency of its social and political 
in8titution.s, have contributed to the commercial supremacy of Eng¬ 
land. It is to these conditions that wo owe the credit of England 
abroad, its position of general banker to the European world, the 
extraordinary extension of its carrying trade, the peculiarly large 
“ personal credit ” which many English traders are able to employ 
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both at homo and abroad. In France, on the other hand, the traders’ 
operations have to be conducted within a close margin on his abso¬ 
lute capital, confidence in that country being always in an unstable 
condition. 

^N’either is it correct to suppose that these facts have no bearing 
on the democracy Krhose position in the army of English pro¬ 
ducers is that of a wage-earner rather than a capitalist. Nothing 
affects credit more than the tempers of those who employ the circu¬ 
lating capital of the country; the great wage-earning population of 
England have certain just proportionate claims on their share of the 
profit of trade. These claims they have always advocated and 
agitated for in a just and rational manner. By no class have hard¬ 
ships been borne with more manly endurance than by the operative 
classes of this country in periods of trade depression ; tlie country’s 
credit has, therefore, not been affected. The losses of capitalists 
have been confined to the chances of the seasons, and have not been 
aggravated by the msccurity of the social condition of the country. 
Were we to depart as a nation from this wise national forbearance 
between classes and classes, we should under the leadership of those 
would-be reformers soon bo in the credit condition of the most 
unstable and insolvent of >South American republics. 

Lot it once be supposed that the property and capital of any one 
class is to be confiscated or depreciated in value by the arbitrary 
measures of an advanced section of the radical democracy, and the 
confidence of every trader, or enterprising merchant, or joint stoct: 
company will be afiected thereby. The credit resources of the empire 
are as sensitive and as numerous as the delicate vibratory cilia of a 
sea-anemone, and the delicate functions of the one are not of less 
importance to the material prosperity of the democracy than the 
sustaining and nutritive uses of the other. The ono great function 
of modem life which experience has taught us cannot be interfered 
with by the legislature with impunity to the social well-being are 
the operations of trado and credit. Any attack, therefore, on the 
security of titles to land or the reasonable privileges which pertains 
to its ownership, any attempt to stop the accumulation of capital or 
deprive the successful trader and sjxiculator of his wealth by placing 
on his shoulders the entire burdens of the state and mulcting him 
heavily with progressive income-tax or prohibitive succession duty, 
woiJd have but ono effect. Tho credit of the country would be* 
destroyed, not temporarily as has been suggested, but permanently, 
until the tide of human events and the effect of dearly bought 
experience had proved conclusively that revolution had cost this 
country more than the wars of Napoleon and the entire national 
debt. The advent to power of a party pledged to this radical 
course would bo the signal to all classes to restrict their enterprises 
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—tra(Je would slacken and the demand for labour would ceaso. 
Ifo one would venture to overstock his warehouse with goods that 
might fall in value. The outcry of the operative class at the state 
of trade would probably be fomented by the light horse of the 
liadical party, who would point to the fortunes of the hated capitalists 
and their ridiculous stores of pictures or Sevnos china which Mr. 
Labouchere alludes to; the proposed income-tax would be agitated 
for on all sides, together with other and wilder proposals for 
abolishing these capitalists iintil the country had been reduced to a 
condition of general manufacturing stagnation. 

Under such circumstances any one who would imdortake to re¬ 
establish credit and restore industry would bo accepted as a saviour 
to society, and we should see enacted here in peaceful sensible Eng¬ 
land the oft-recurring problem of France and other states of kindred 
instability. And with what consequences to this country ? Even the 
France of to-day may pay itself the pleasure of revolution at a more 
moderate cost than England. It has not the great carrying trade 
that England has, not the same distant and extended markets to 
keep supplied; and, lastly and most important of all, its home popu¬ 
lation does not increase ten millions as England does every decade. 
The same may be said of Ireland. Even revolution cannot im¬ 
poverish a country whose people have no energy to build up native 
industries; the ignorance, poverty, and untidiness of whose people 
are but the visible and manifest exponents of a national mind in 
Ijarmony with their uncivilised surroundings. Such a race as this 
may, like the semi-barbarous Spaniards, always be in a state of 
political' unrest. What olives and bad bacon do for the one country, 
potatoes and pigs will do for the other; such resources enable a 
lazy, indolent, untidy-minded people to exist in a state of semi- 
starvation and fanatical ignoranceof tlic first conditionsof civilised life. 

Wo doubt conditions might arise to create a feeling of political 
bitterness .or jealousy between the rich and poor in a country like 
this, where the wage level descends through the redundancy of 
the population so near to the starvation point. It may safely 
be said that the one great cause which has, especially during this 
last ten years of agricultural depression, tended to preserve us 
from grave political troubles has been the opening out of the 
unbounded fields of grain in Apiorica to the struggling masses 
t)f manufacturing England. If .wheat were to be at 156s., .as it 
was in 1812, and oscillated through this range , of prices from 
the 40 b. average it is to-day, we do not say that grave troubles 
would not come. This fact, however, gives us the very proof we 
require that the trade and credit of England is the bulwark of 
her political solidity, and more so than any other nation of Europe 
is she denied by nature the privilege of indulging in revolution. 
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“ Although credit is not capital,” says Mr. Fawcett iu his Political Economy, 
‘‘ yet a great portion of the capital of each country is undoubtedly due to the 
existence of credit; the higher the credit of a community is, the]^ore completely 
can erery particle of wealth which is saved,^ bo economised. If tho buying or 
selling now carried on by bills of oxchflingewere effected by money, then one 
of two things must oacur, either more money must be brought into circulation 
or general prides mus^docline. The influence, howeyer, which is exerted upon 
prices by bills of oxchango is not dud to anything peculiar in the natime or form 
of a bill of exchange. It is not tho bill which produces the influence, but tho 
influence is produced by the credit which is given.” 

Thus it is that credit is, as it were, the impoundorable ether, in 
which the material particles of national wealth move and have their 
being. This ether is beyond the reach of legislative control. It is 
of vital consequence to the conditions of a people, and its motion can 
be affected only through the movement of material values. It is not 
a figment of the imagination unconnected with the movement and 
fluctuations of papital. On the contrary, every political force creates 
a vibratory action in the atmosphere of credit. This atmosphere 
surrounds the body of Knglish trade, and is vital to the permanence 
of values. Any disturbance caused by political forces of tho right 
of property would eliminate credit, and thus destroy one-half of tho 
efficiency of national enterprise. From this we see that “ credit ’’ is 
a function of wealth, as subtle in its character as it is real in its 
existence; and that the limit of change which may affect the laws 
of property, without injury to the national well-being, are defined 
by the “ preservation of public confidence, the stability of national 
credit, and tho right of property/’ This is the form in which we think 
tho answer to the propaganda of the revolutionary party can be put 
in its most practical form, unalloyed with the pleadings of senti¬ 
mentalism or an appeal to the sanctity of long-accepted laws or 
customs.^ 

Tho fault which characterizes Mr. Labouchere’s programme is 
tho same as that which marks the schemes of even still more 
advanced reformers. They advocate measures not of reform but 
of wholesale confiscation and destruction of values; neither do they 
attempt to conceal the real character of their plans. No doubt, 
in order to obtain a popular hearing, they conjure up certain 
transcendental theories of justice, and excuse their plans of bribery 
to revolution by appeals to specious argument as to the inequality 

(1) “Mais pendant touto lap^riodo rovolutionnairo lea henrensos innorations do la 
constitution do 1701 port^ent i)oa do fruits, ot lo dcsordre dos finances attoignit dos 
proportions encore inconuues. L’abscuco do tout credit, rancautissomeut du commerce 
de I’industrie «t mSme do ragriculture, la miifianco qui paralysait toutes 1 m ontropriscs 
ot fmsait onfouiro toutes les riches prirdos avait tari los sources lea plus importantes do la 
richesso publique et pour combler les coffros rides du trdsor on eut recours iila ordation 
du papier monnaie.” Then follows au account of the repudiation under tixoDirectoire, 
in 1706 of 45 milliards of assignats; fut sculemont avec le Fremiiac Consul quo 
I'ordro ct la lumidro commenedrent k rentrer dans le sornce des finances, et e’est en 1801 
qui Font fit paraftre le premier buget roguliet.”—JSfouA, Staiiatique 4e H France. 
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of the distribution of wealth. Mr. Laboucherc is, however, one of 
the most candid of the apo8t}es of this school, and he does not 
blink the fact that bribery, and bribery alone, is capable of mov¬ 
ing the masses in his direction. Sentimental legislation finds in 
him no advocate. Tax the rich, exempt the poor, and give all 
the franchise. Let one pay and another spend,- and let the latter 
determine the budget. There is no limit though to this system of 
pauper legislation, and the very masses of to-day whom Mr. Labou- 
chere proposes to blood with the spoils of the hated capitalist and 
landowner, will admit of no denial till they have absorbed his own 
modest competence in the gulf of truant idleness. In some ways 
no writer could be more dangerous to his own school than Mr. 
Labouchere. He does not depend on the profession of exalted 
virtues to support his reasoning. In this respect Mr. George’s 
schemes of land nationalisation and the socialist doctrines of Germany 
are a source of real danger, since the falseness of their methods is 
overlaid with much specious legerdemain, which requires the expe¬ 
rience and knowledge of a trained and educated mind to detect. 
The danger which does exist in the views of Mr. Labouchere’s 
article consists in the construction which may bo placed upon his 
views by the imperfectly educated classes who are naturally attracted 
by the wit and brilliancy of his style, and in the substratum of 
justice which forms the groundwork of some of his most outrageous 
proposals. That the laws of this country have in the past consider¬ 
ably favoured the owners of wealth is a fact, and the efforts of 
modem reformers have been steadily directed towards modifying 
this injustice. But just as the laws may have in the past erred in 
one direction, they might by subversive measures be made to err in 
the other. That they will not do so, an^, what is more important, 
that they “ cannot ” in this country do so, is what we have attempted 
to demonstrate. Error will dissipate itself not by tho exorcising 
agency of sectarian fervour, but by knocking its head against the 
hard wall of facts—the adamantine rook of a country’s credit. 

The great problem which our children will have to solve and 
consider both in Europe and America will be the increasing concen¬ 
tration of capital and credit in the hands of individuals, or in tho 
power of large financial rings whose organized systems of plunder 
are already in the United States attracting the attention of tho 
educated, and the hatred of the poor investor who objects to having 
his investments and stocks turned into a gambling fund which the 
big operator knocks about as he pleases. 

In Europethis question has not developed the same acute symptoms, 
Htvll the colohsal power of a family like the Uothschilds and other 
large hnancial families has attracted considerable attention on tho 
Continent, It is not too much to say that in France at least the 
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politics of the Mite I/afitU are of infinitely more importance than the 
opinions of the Ely see; and that the stranger who wishes to feel the 
pulse of the official world in Paris, or gauge the chances of European 
peace or war, goes to his acquaintahoes* on the Bourse ,and, not to 
his friends at thebMinistere. Tho centre of political energy in the 
present day is as we have said “ credit,” and while politicians may 
talk and preach, the Boursier buys and sells; and in order to do so 
at a profit his method of political diagnosis is complete. He fore¬ 
stalls tho political weather chart, or even if necessary produces or 
controls the storm, while the confiding public who are unacquainted 
with the mysteries of this cave of Eolus are alternately scorched and 
frozen in their pockets by these kings of the financial seasons. The 
discussions and controversies which those questions will give rise to 
hereafter, and the fantastic limit of the possible controversy, infinitely 
exceed in their possibilities anything which has shaken the passions 
of states in thfs passing century, either with regard to a privileged 
nobility, or the ownership of real property, or the right of universal 
suffrage.^ 

The possibilities of revolutionary change occurring in this country 
depend upon two circumstances occurring simultaneously; the 
collapse of our trade, and a consequent condition .of general famine 
and high prices of food, and tho breaking up of our parliamentary 
system. Neither of these conditions is impossible, though neither 
is probable in the immediate future. A great falling off in our 
source of manufacturing energy, coal, and a general cessation of 
demand abroad for our manufactures would alone produce the first 
of these disasters; the latter is of more easy accomplishment; and 
herein lies a certain source of danger which the teachers of advanced 
Radicalism would not be sBw to take advantage of. 

Every modern instance of revohition in history has been accom¬ 
panied by these two conditions—a failure of trade and credit, and a 
subversion of the constitutional channel of public opinion. The first 
French Revolution was an absolute instance of this combination of 
events, and the movements of 1848 were of the same character. 
Ireland to-day manifests to us on a minor stage the same phenomena. 
A certain pressure of want there always is in a country like England, 
whose population owing to its redxmdancyis always being forced into 
a mould too small for its moss, emigration being the only outlet. 
The fluctuations of trade caused by bad seasons or over production 
are also always operating in one quarter or another of our manifold 
industries. Thus the necessary ingredients of politicajl dynamite 
are ever present in our midst, and nothing but the constant care and 
energy of a wise government and a patriotic Chamber con avail to 

(1) Sw article in April number of tb* If»rth Amtriem l>y B«v. Hr. W. 

Crosby, on “ Tbe Hangecpus Classes.” 

VOL. XJtXIV. N.S. G • 
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clieck these natural sources of discontent and revolution. I^o people 
will accept tamely the theory of a constitution that allows them to 
starve, and it is for the purpose of averting such disasters and for 
securing the general welfare not of one class, but of the whole people, 
that representative institutions exist. ^ 

The question may of course be raised how-^far representative 
institutions are standing the strain which the multiplicity of modern 
requirements is more and more placing upon them. The reply to 
such a question as this opens up the whole field of political party 
controversy. Apart from great fundamental questions which .rarely 
or never come before Parliament till the mind of the country has 
been pretty fairly made up on the subject, the labours of our 
Legislature of to-day are of much the same order as the proceedings 
of a scientific society among which were distributed by an enthu¬ 
siastic public certain posts of honour and emoluments. The outside 
world beheves that much good wiU eventually acerdo to the nation 
by the deliberations of these specialists, and they are year by year 
more and more disappointed in the result. The struggle inside the 
society for the post of honour and emolument is the same that it 
always was, but with a lessening belief and sincerity on the part of 
the disputants in the tenets they put forth and in the ultimate 
truths of their science. Two great parties exist in the Chamber, ■ 
each ostensibly actuated by opposing convictions over the funda¬ 
mental postulates of political faith; yet the whole method of proce¬ 
dure and discussion is cramped anti neutralised by the effort of the 
patty out of power to vilify and cover with obloquy in the eyes of 
the people the holders of office. Within the Chamber also every 
species of plot and artifice is indulged in by indivduals and sections 
of more or less importance to harass and^mpede the possible useful¬ 
ness of the labours of the Chamber. The uninitiated public can 
haTe no idea of the character of these proceedings, and the confiding 
elector who sits down to his morning paper and reads with feelings 
of elation the speech of his member in Farli9.mcnt, has no conception 
of the interior workings of the political conscience of his representative, 
and how far he himself is really being addressed and his local 
vanity pandered to, in the futherance of some astutely laid scheme 
of legislatiye obstruction. 

There are members even who would almost bewail the abolition 
of an abuse from the cessation it would create of the party speeches 
they were able to deliver in denouncing it. Party management, 
adroitness, and individual scholasticism ia too much thb leading 
feature of modem politics inside the House of Parliament, We 
miss those carefully prepared and honestly argued speeches of 
former generations of legislators which may be turned to in former 
volumes of Hansard, while in their place we notice violent assaults 
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on the party in power or tte members of the Government, and end¬ 
less debates on every wisp and straw of party tattle which can be dis¬ 
covered to chock and impede the action of this or that administration. 

It is' a moment^ such as this that Mr. Labouchere selects for pro¬ 
posing to abolish ^the upper branch of the Xiegislature. and assure 
us that the existence of two Chambers is unnecessary, a single 
popularly elected Chamber buing amply sufficient* for the work 
required by the nation. Although it would be hardly correct to 
deliver a panegyric on the enlightened liberalism of the House of 
Lords or extol its generous legislative action in former times, it may 
fairly be said to-day that what a national Chamber should be in the 
method of its debates, and the character of the speeches delivered 
therein, is far more nearly attained by the Housaof Lords than the 
House of Commons. Could the balance of preponderating opinion 
in that Chamber be reversed and its spirit rendered as distinctly 
Liberal as it is now Tory, we shoujld have about as good a model for 
a popular Chamber as could be found in the world. The genius of 
its labours would be characterized by political honesty of the most 
unmistakable order, and the careful and moderate character of its 
speeches would leave nothing to be desired. Unfortunately Mr. 
Labouchere is able to lay his finger on the one great flaw in its con¬ 
stitution, namely, the purely hereditary character of its constitution. 
It may be perhaps too much to hope that a Chamber which has not 
altered its outward forms since the days of feudalism, will be 
endowed with the wisdom to reform its own order, and therefore 
year by year it must lose more and more that controlling influence 
on legislation which it imdoubtedly abused in former times, but 
which we can hardly afford to see perish unconcerned in times when 
BO little stability is to be expected from the more popular Chamber. 

Reform is not the only thing the country requires, for reform 
may bo of many forms. A radical reform attacking the foundations 
of capital and liire^tening the right of property is what we have to 
fear. If the breaking up into sections and poHtical groups is to go 
much farther in Parliament, Government would soon become almost 
as impossible as in France, and the duration of ministries would be 
counted by months and weeks instead of heretofore by years. We 
must surely know what would be the consequences of such a state 
of things to trade and credit, since we have the problem clearly placed 
before us periodically in France. So long as the present Prime 
Minister continues there is no fear of the problem becoming accen¬ 
tuated, but with him departs (and it will be admitted by all) one of 
the former race of giants, of whom Lord Beaconsfield was one on the 
Conservative side, and there is no one who is capable of wearing his 
armour. In such times as these Mr. Labouchere and his political 
associates nught obtain the reins of power with conaqg^uenccs to the 

G 2 
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credit of the country and its world-wide trade which would be more 
disastrous than the longest war. There is no fear but that the 
good sense and the right instincts of the people would prevail in the 
end, and that the first blow received in our most vital part, our 
European credit, would bring the people to their ^senses, so much so 
that we might possibly revert to a long era of antiquated though 
honest Toryism. 

The damage done would, however, be irreparable. America is 
competing with us day by day with giant strides and with incal¬ 
culable resources. Wo are strengthening her year by year with the 
pick of our yearly crop of grown-up Englishmen, while the lazy and 
the discontented too often remain behind. She has been beating us 
in the breeding of cattle and in horse flesh bred from sires which 
her farmers prudently purchased in this country, and her trading 
industry and credit may beat us also under the direction of the 
descendants of those emigrants who are daily leaving our shores. The 
hope for this country, and it is not a vain hope, lies in the instinctive 
moderation of its people. This virtue Mr. Labouchere’s article 
grievously offends against, and we might as a moral on his essay 
quote the speech of a pupil of his school of politics in France, 
delivered before the Correctional Court on the 4th of April in Paris. 
“I went,” he said, “ to the meeting to protest against a set of laws 
framed in the interest of a class that fattens on the vitals of the 
people. You, M. le Procureur, or rather your caste, when you 
slaughtered nobles and “ cures ” in ’93, were you so very respectful 
of the law P The strongest had their own way then, and we are the 
strongest now. It is we the workmen who have carved the seats 
where you sit to condemn us. It is we who manufacture the bayonets 
you drive through our bodies. It is we who plane the wood for the 
guillotine with which you get rid of your political enemies. Well, 
we mean to put down the “ bourgeoisie.” The granaries are full of 
com, the stores are full of. clothes, and we have to starve and go 
naked. We will stand it no longer. The rotten fabric of society 
must come down. We mean to help ourselves.” 

Surely Mr. Labouchere’s views, of which the foregoing is hardly 
a parody, are stated in careless thoughtlessness of their possible 
effect, or they are the outcome of an unbalanced judgment, or, what 
is more probable and what is probably more or less the case, they 
are intended as a gigantic joke and as another of his many instances 
of political horseplay ? 


Blandford. 



REMARKS ON SOME OF MY REVIEWERS. 

The uses and cfbjects of biographies are various and manifold; some¬ 
times, os in the case of great statesmen, historical events centre round 
the object of the biography; in others, domestic, prayerful lives are 
the pictures which are exhibited by the narrators. Sir James 
Mackintosh onco said, A life which is worth reading ought never 
to have been written.” ^ When one looks back on the number of 
biographies which have been written, in which, witti scarcely an 
exception, the hard truths have been so softened, so explained away 
or omitted altogether, one is inclined to wonder why biographies 
are ever written, and when written why they are ever read,—except 
indeed for the information they give as to contemporary history.. 
Perhaps of all biographies which have ever been given to the world, 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Froude’s Carlyle are among the few 
which offer a true picture of the man himself, tmcoloured by that 
sensational writing which, at the expense of truth, elevates the 
object of the biography into some faultless Bayard, and represents 
him to the world as something more than human. The Dean of 
York thus speaks of Bishop Wilbcrforce:— 

“In good truth he had failings, otherwise he had not been a man, and to 
represent him otherwise would he to pronounce a fulsome panegyric, which ho 
would have been the first to deprecate. Perfect characters are only to be 
found in story-books, and in the many well-intentioned, but weak, biassed, and 
fallacious biographies, either real or fictitious, which inundate the press at tho 
present time. The Bible contains but one, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Of all the rest, it places, almost in the forefront, the failures in their characters; 
for they, too, were but human.”^ 

A really true biography must exhibit weakness as well as strength, 
failures as well as successes; and in such a biography tho hostile critic 
has an easy task, for ho has only to pick where he likes and he can, 
especially when gifted with a genius of invention, present to tho 
world the picture he desires. 

There were many reasons why the life of Bishop Wilberforce 
should be given to the world; whether it ought to have appeared 
when it did, or whether its publication ought to have been delayed 
until all the actors who were on the stage had passed away, is too 
late to consider now. Many great.men whose lives have been written 

d, for many years before their deaths, ceased to take any part in 
(1) Prefttoc to Xf/tf William Wtlbtrforet. 

(21 /Samuel Wllherforee, a Chrktian Man, By A. P. Oust, D.D., Deau of York. 
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tho turmoil of the world; with Bishop Wilberforco it was different, 
when he passed from this earth he was in tho zenith of his power,— 
never had he been so looked up to, never commanded the respect 
and allegiance of the Church more/ And so, in his case, it seemed 
doubly difficult to fix the exact time when his lifd should be given 
to the world. The Bishop himsolf, on this question of the proper 
time for publishing biographies, says:— 

“ It is not very easy to say what is tho proper timo after the closing of such 
a life for reproducing it in a biography. If that time bo dolayoil until pro- 
judice has died away, until the mob of little things has perished and only tho 
great events or features remain, you may succeed in securing a sow, of stern 
truthfulness for tho picture, but < it is at the expense of losing all the dob cate 
lights and passing shadows on which the beauty and, to a great degree, the 
value of the wofk depends. On the other hand, if the work be that of a con¬ 
temporary, it is almost impossible but that the figure of the narrator, and not 
that of bis subject, will bo tho main features of tho picture.” * 

To avoid this last danger, in the two last volumes of tho Life, the 
Bishop has been allowed to speak for himself. In the first notice of 
this last volume the writer in The Times thus alludes to the diaries:— 

“ The Bishop has drawn bis own portrait with a hand unconscious of its 
work, and in a manner which extorts respect; his private diaiy is a reoonl of 
great interest. ... In this diary wo see more of tho man himself and less of 
his public character, and wo are led to a moro kindly estimate of the Bishop's 
acta and purposes, of bis struggles and his sorrows, of his failures and his 
successes,” ® 

Exception has been taken by many v ritics to the numerous extracts 
from the Bishop’s private diary, and as I am perfectly sensible of 
the justice of these remarks, I will give the reasons which induced 
me to make so free a use of that source of information, which was 
certainly never written with a view of publication. First, then, it 
was because the diary was not written with a view of publication 
that it was of such inestimable value as showing the Bishop’s real 
inner life, and by this diiwlosure negativing one of tho common 
charges made against him, namely, that of insincerity; that it 
has done m is proved by the fact that, with one unworthy excep¬ 
tion,® this charge against the Bishop has not been revived. As to 
tho principles which governed him when in society, the Bishop thus 
writes to a friend in 1864:— 

“ My theory has been to show as much Juxiocent hilarity as came naturally 
to mo, to show people that religion made a man happy and not imhappy. I seo 
no intermediate line betwew the ascetic renunciation of sodoty and my own t ” 

Another reason which induced mo to make such a free use of the 

(1) KoWs Biographf/, Essays. Bishop Wilherforee, vol. ii. p. 229. 

(2) 2ht T.mts, Deo. 19, 1882. 

(3) Blaeheooi'g Magmint. 
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diary is becauso the late archbishop writing to me about the first 
volume, said—“ If I may venture to say so, I think the social side 
of the picture might in the egpiing volumes be more developed/’ 
How could this social side have been developed without the diary P 
It has been said that the “ Greville Memoirs were freely censured 
as too outspoken; but their “ indiscretions are almost discreet by the 
aide of some of the extracts given from Bishop Wilborforce’s diaries 
and correspondence.”* Such a charge carries its own contradiction, 
where, in the Bishop’s diaries, is a passage to be found such as the 
following:— 

“ William TV. was a man who, comiag to the throno at the mature age of 
sixty-five, was so excited by the exaltation that he noarly went mad, and dis¬ 
tinguished himself by a thousand extravagances of languago and conduct, to 
the alarm or amusement of aU who witnessed his strange freaks; and though 
he was shortly sobered down into more becoming habits, ho always continued 
to bo something of a blackguard and something more of a buffoon.”^ 

Again, where in the Bishop’s diaries are to be found those caustic 
remarks on hosts whoso hospitable houses the writer had just 
quitted P The rule I laid down as to insertion of passages from the 
diary which reflect on living as well as dead persons, was, the proofs 
containing these passages were sent to all those who so kindly helped 
me. They gave me their opinions, and with these opinions before 
me I finally decided. To give an instance: there occurred in. the 
second volume, a certain conversation; three of my revisers advised 
insertion; three took the opposite view. Seeing this equal division, 
the conversation was struck out, and as it was a typical one, others 
which depended on it, went with it. 

Again, I may urge that in taking up the work after the whole 
plan of the life had been arranged, I was bound, to a very con¬ 
siderable extent, by the scheme which was instituted by the then 
talented editor. Canon Ashwell. Now the diaries which were so freely 
quoted from in Vol. II. hod been all most carefully marked, and the 
passages which Canon Ashwell intended to be inserted were all noted 
by him in a memorandum hook which passed into my hands. In 
addition to those extracts which were used in Vol. IL, some of the 
principal ones which have been used in the third volume, and which 
have been exposed to the severest criticisms, were also marked for 
publication, for instance. Dean Wellesley’s accoimt of the eccle¬ 
siastical appointments of 1868. This particular passage had 
frequ^tly been the subject of conversatien between Canon Ashwell 
an^ mysedf, and knowing as 1 do Canon Ashwell’s fearlessness, I am 
convinced that he would not have shrunk from giving it to the 

(1) Th* TimUf Dabember 20,1882. 

{2)^6teTills'a JwrmU IF. Md WiMkm IF^ voL iii. p. 410. 

a 
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world; in this view I am supported by an intimate friend of the late 
Canon, who thus writes to me, January 16th, 1883: “ Ashwell was 
staying with me when he was writi^ the first volume, and showed 
me some of the very passages which have been so severely handled 
in the press, and we discussed then the propriety of publishing 
them.” Can any one suppose for a moment that the man who 
was so desirous of telling the whole truth about the Bishop, not only, 
as regards his character, but as to his opinions, that he did not 
shrink from publishing the Bishop's severe judgment of Dr. Pusey,^ 
would have been reticent when he had the opportunity of showing 
the world why the greatest bishop in the Church did not receive the 
promotion which was almost universally accorded him ? Take the 
Canon’s own words, as showing what he meant to do.® 

“The first requisite of a biography is truth; that it should present a full 
statement of all that is necessary for the just appreciation of Iho character of 
its subject and the events of his life j that it should avoid everything, expressed or 
implied, which may mar that just appreciation; and that it should observe a 
true proportion in the prominence given to each trait in his character and each 
fact in his career.” 

And again:— 

“Amongst tho letters actually printed there will be some in which tho 
opinions expressed regarding men and things will bo unexpected. . . . The 
picture of him would be most untruo and incomplete if tho occasional outbursts 
of robust denunciation bad been timidly suppressed.” 

On the much criticised excerpts fi om the diary, I again quote the 
Dean of York's lecture:— 

“Bishop Wilberforce had, it seems, his decided opinions on some things, 
which he communicated, as every one olso does, to his intimate friends, or 
recorded in his private diary. And all those who I'oad them now do not agree 
therewith. Is that very exceptional ‘f Ho had his political antipathies and his 
religious preferences. Was he singular in this? His opinions wnceming 
others were not always complimentary to them, or flattering to their personal 
vanity. Perhaps wo must plead guilty to having formed such opinions our¬ 
selves.” 

Exception has been taken to a sentence in Dean Wellesley's con¬ 
versation—•” the Dean talked with great reserve.” Surply the 
interpretation is easy enough; no doubt at first the Dean did talk 
with great reserve, but allowed himself, not unwillingly perhaps, to 
ho drawn out of that reserve. It is well known that to intimate 
, friends the Dean did net in conversation manifest much reserve, and 
1 should have exposed myself to a charge of suppressing the whole 
truth had I not published this conversation, the facts of which were 
known to other people. Bishop Wilberforce's diary negatives the 
idea that Dean Wellesley was such a reserved persoit as my critics 
suppose him to have been; in that diary there are several conversa- 
(1) Vpl. i. p. an. (2) Vol. i., IfttfodttCtory chapter, - 
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tibns reported with the Dean which bear on her Majesty and the 
late Prince Consort. 

An attempt has been made to, throw discredit on the accuracy of 
the whole of this^ conversation, because, forsooth, some trifling inac¬ 
curacies have been found in other conversations which have been 
recorded. For instance, in Dr. Todd’s account of fhe Irish episco¬ 
pate ; here doubtless there were one or two inaccuracies, but it is a 
remarkable as well as an instructive fact to note how, when in the 
Bishop’s diary an error has accidentally crept in, those persons who 
were interested dealt with it; they wrote tome and with the greatest 
courtesy pointed out the error and asked me to correct it, which 
of course I immediately did. Again, it was not the Bishop’s fault, 
and it is unfair to condemn the whole diary because gentlemen told 
the Bishop stories which perhaps owed their point to a not unnatural 
exaggeration on the part of the narrator, who desired to tell a good 
story. But perhaps the sting of these stories lies in the fact that 
they were true. A singular proof exists of the accuracy of the 
Bishop’s diary. Sir Arthur Gordon, who was for many years his 
father’s private secretary, kept a diary, in which he recorded tho 
converscations ^ between Lord Aberdeen and the Bishop at which he 
was present ; these conversations are recorded in Vol. 11., and Sir 
Arthur saw them in proof and had an opportunity of comparing them 
with his own diary. The result of that comparison was, that in all 
those long conversations Sir Arthur altered one word. The entry 
in the Bishop’s diary was, “ Why did you go and get made a bishop ? 
—^you ought to have been in our cabinet.” Sir Arthur added the 
word, “ chancellor.” Another proof of tho accuracy of the Bishop’s 
record is, in the conversations with M. Guiisot which are given in 
Vol. III.® The Bishop of Ely, who was present at those conversations, 
said that he could not alter a single word, and that the reading them 
over brought the whole scene most vividly back to his memory. 
The Quarterly Beview for January contained an article on the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the writer of that review interpolated 
into it a personal and almost libellous attack on myself. I should 
not even have referred td it were it not for a note which has been 
made some use of by certain critics. The note is as follows :— 

“ We think it right to add in justice to tho publisher, that we have reasons 
for knowing that the most objecticnablo passages in the volume were inserted 
in spite of his earnest remonstrances.” 

In justice to Mr. Murray, I feel that I ought to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of saying that Mr. Murray told me that he had given no 
authority for such a statement; in fact, it is obvious ^t, if Mr. 
Murray agreed‘with the writer of the article in the Quarterly, he 

(1) Vol. ii. pp. 280. 280, 287, 316, 330, 332, 333, 341, 348, 410—412, 414. 

(2) Vol. iii. pp. 358-360. , 
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ought to have declined even at the last moment to publish Tol. III.; 
for by consenting to publish, he disqualified himself, morally, from 
all such criticism. 

The last review of this volume appeared in the April number of 
the Edinburgh Rcvieir, and it may be fairly taken as summing up all 
that could be said either against the book or against Bishop Wil- 
berforce. Written some time after the pubheation of the book, when 
the writer, who attempts to hide himself under a very transparent 
veil, had had time and opportunity to thoroughly weigh all that had 
been said on either side, this review becomes typical, and it seems 
well, therefore, to examine it in detail. The heading of this article 
of forty pages is—(1) “ Life of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Wilberforcc, 
Lord Bishop, of Oxford and Winchester, with Selections from his 
Diaries and' Correspondence,” by Reginald Garton Wilberforce, 
vol. iii., London, 1882. (2) “ Letter to the Dean of Ripqn, contain¬ 
ing Strictures on the Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” by the Rev. C. P. 
Golightly, London, 1881. Of this article of forty pages, seven and 
a half are devoted to a lengthy criticism of the Hampden episode, 
chronicled in Vol. I.; seven more are devoted to giving the writer’s 
opinions on the future aspect of the Church of England; and about 
five pages are given to Mr. Golightly’s pamphlet. About half, 
therefore, of the article deals with the volume itself. First, then, 
as to the Hampden case; it was frankly admitted by Canon AshwcU 
that the Bishop was in this case guilty of an error in judgment; but 
the writer of the review ignores this admission, and brings up all 
the old charges, and hurls them, with an intrepidity which seems 
bom of ignorance, at the Bishop’s memory. One of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of our ecclesiastical lawyers,^ looking back upon 
this case, not with the eyes of the writer of the review, but with 
a clear, calm, judicial gaze, thus expresses his views of the case,^—a 
view which I venture to think will commend itself to all thoughtful, 
calm, and reasonable men:— 

The circumstances were extraordinary; difficulties of various kinds beset 
the consideration of the case. Lawyers of eminence d’iferod as to the construc¬ 
tion of a recent statute, 3 & 4 Yio. c. 8G, almost every clause of whieffi has since 
undergone litigation, and often conflicting judicial decisions. By the provisions 
of this stafaite an accused derk might be tried in one of two ways—1. By the 
Bishop aided by certain assessors, after commissioners on a preliminary inquiry 
had reported that there was a primei fads case against the clerk : 2. By the 
Bishop granting letters of request which removed the case, either before or after 
preliminary inquiry, entirely to the provincial court. When these had been 
accepted the Bishop was fundus officio. The Bishop of Oxford seems to have 
granted letters of request under the impression that he was discharging a 
purely ministerial office, and to have retracted them h^ore they w^e atxepied 
under the contrary impression, viz. that in granting them he Was discharging, 

(1) The Right Hon. Sir B. Phillimore. 

(2) In a letter to Canon Ashwoll, mrltten April, 1879. 
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to a certain extent at least, judicial functions, and that, inasmuch as a further 
examination of Dr. Hampden’s writings convinced the Bishop that there was 
noprijn^ /acut case against Dr. Hampden that tifcie letters of request ought not 
to have been sent. Sir Herbert James Fust, who was at that time Dean of the 
Arches, said that if the letters of request had come to him before the oonflrma- 
tion of Dr. Hampden as Bishop he would have allowed the case to go on in the 
Arches Court. I bel^ve considerable doubt still exists as to whi^ construc¬ 
tion of the statuto as to this particular matter of granting letters of request is 
cozTect. But one thihg appears to me pi’otty certain, namely, that the bitterest 
enemies of Bishop Wilberforce cannot fairly lay more to his charge than that, 
in a ntew and diflicult matter, ho, without any personal or party bias, made an 
error in judgment.” 

There is no doubt, looking at tho Bishop’s after life, but that the 
Hampden.episode taught him a lesson; and that was, never again to 
trust to the advice of, or bo led by his episcopal brethren. Following 
the true ehronological order, Mr. Golightly’s pamphlet next calls 
for attention. ^ Of Mr. Golightly himself I would fain spe^ gently, 
for I know that this pamphlet was the last unfettered act of hie life, 
and almost immediately after its publication his friends found it 
necessary to put him under restraint; but when I find the writer in 
tho Edinburgh Raview gravely taking this poor man’s attack, and on 
it making statements against the accuracy of the book, then it merits 
some reply. I am accused of “ altering the ends of letters.” A 
more unfounded and reckless charge was never made, and I distinctly 
afi^m that I never altered a single word. The reviewer, however, 
is not as scrupulous, for he says,^ 

“After much angry controversy some concessions were made, tho greatest 
being tho removal of tho eminent Vice-Principal, the Rev. H. P. Liddon, upon 
whom scorns to have fallen the blame of most of the changes which had taken 
place." 

Considering that the Cuddesdon College troubles ended in April, 
1858, and Mr.‘ Liddon’s resignation took place in January, 1859, 
the full reasons for which have been given,® it is rather astonishing 
to find it stated that Mr. Liddon resigned owing to Mr. Golightly’s 
agitation, and to see it inferred that the Bishop made him tho 
scapegoat. 

Passing over minor matters, such as that Bishop Wilberforce 
became Bishop in 1846 at the early age of thirty-nine,® whereas 
he was consecrated Bishop on November 30, 1845, when ho was 
forty years of age, I come to that part of the review which deals 
in comparisons between tho late Archbishop and Bishop Wilberforce. 
The Archbishop is described as® **cabn of mind and steady of 
purpose,*’ and a line farther on as ‘'farsighted,” while the Bishop is 
characterized as ” impulsive ” and looking but a short distance 
ahead; it is true that there was one great difference between the two 

(l) JSdiniurfh Stvim, p. 639. . (2) VoL u. pp; 365—373. 

(3) Sev. p. 666. 
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men, tlie Archbishop always gave in to the powers that be, whilst 
the Bishop invariably opposed the power of the Crown in matters eccle¬ 
siastical, when those powers were attempted to be exercised by Erastian 
prime ministers, and he certainly did not regard the Church as a mere 
establishment to bo upheld for the sake of the endowments, a view 
which was apparently, according to the report of the Bishops’ discus¬ 
sion on the Irish Church,^most prominent to the mind of the Archbishop 
of York. Perhaps, however, the writer bases his opinion of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s “farsightedness,” and Bishop Wilberforce’s “impulsive¬ 
ness ” on the Church legislation which took place the year after 
Bishop Wilberforce’s death. Restrictive legislation had always been 
dear to the Archbishop’s mind. So soon after his elevation to tht 
Archiepiscopjd See as December 1, 1868, he thus writes to Bishop 
Wilberforce:— 

“ I think the ritual diflBculty must bo met by an amended Church Discipline 
Bill, and if a few of us could agmo on tho sketch of such a measure, it might 
be given notice of at tho December meeting of Parliament. There might pro¬ 
bably be points in such a bill which wero open to discussion, but it seems to 
me that no incongruity would follow from a measure being proposed with the 
general agreement of the bench while yet in some details each member was 
free to get amendments introduced.” 

The Archbishop was shrewd enough to know that the “ general 
agreement of the bench ” meant the agreement of Bishop Wilber¬ 
force ; equally as the late Lord Derby recognised Bishop Wilber¬ 
force as the “bench” when he ^\'rote in 1863, “Very private. 
What part will the Bench of Bishops, nommiment, what part will 
the Bishop of Oxford, take on the Prison Ministers Bill on Monday ? ” 
Another instance of the Archbishop’s “farsightedness” is to be 
found in the fact that on March 16, 1871, he writes on tho Purchas 
judgment:— 

*‘I have read the Purchas judgment carefully and the letters in the 
Ouardian. I confess I think It will be a great mistake if the High Church 
party generally, excite themselves as to tho position at the communion table. 
Of cowrie tin vestmenti will he dropped, because they will be legally complained 
against, and bishops will be calM upon to enforce tho 'aw.” 

The Archbishop lived long enough to see the results of this 
restrictive legislation, which Bishop Wilberforce had for so many 
years successfully and consistently opposed, and the letters to Mr. 
Mackonochie, written from his death-bed, show how conscious he was 
of the mistakes he had made, and into which he had been led; perhaps 
not so very unwillingly, by one who for political reasons assumed the 
rdk of the Church’s champion; forewarned was in his case unfortu¬ 
nately not forearmed, once before ho had a warning as to how tlie 
; Church would fare when, handed over to a minister to whom Church 

(1) Voi. nii ^ tss. ■ , 
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affairs were a secondary consideration. In August, 1$67, on the 
Church Rate Abolition Bill, thrown out by the House of Commons, 
the Archbishop, then Bishop of London, thus writes to Bishop 

Wilberforce 

\ 

Begarding ohuroh rates I take it that you will smash Mr. Homcastle. 
You will uot fail to urge that the bishops and the Ohuroh generally hare been 
in favour of a fair compromise. The retd, reason why such compromise was not 
made and accepted was that Dmzy humbugged old Hall and some others into 
the belief that he was the Church's all-powerful friend and would maintain church 
rates with no surrender. Surely the Government who have led us into this 
mess by playing on the folly of the clergy will not be so dastardly as to 
abandon us.” 

* Yet, knowing all this, the Archbishop, in order to attain the object 
which he had so long desired, delivered himself and the Church, 
bound hand and foot, into Mr. Disraeli’s hands in 1874, and saw 
the Church of*England held up to ridicule and dragged through the 
mire by his own unstatesmanlike impulsiveness. Archbishop Tait’s 
correspondence with the Bishop gives no colour to the idea that the 
Archbishop himself considered the Bishop anything but a wise coun¬ 
sellor; whenever troubles and diificultiea arose, it was to Bishop 
Wilberforce that the Archbishop turned for counsel and advice. 
After the Bishop’s death I asked the Archbishop for instructions as 
to printing his letters, ho said to mo, “ Publish anything you like 
about me; I do not care how soon the world knows what I know, 
that during your dear father’s lifetime he was in reality Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and I was only his lieutenant, doing my best to carry 
out his orders ! ” One other thing is also manifest from this corre¬ 
spondence, and that is the strong mutual affection which existed 
between the two men; there were indeed strong and well-defined 
differences of opinion between them on certain subjects, hut beside 
these there was hearty afifootion and mutual respect. When Bishop 
Wilberforce passed away he left the Archbishop so much the head * 
of the Church, that the current saying was, that the Bishops had to 
ask his leave before venturing to address the House of Lords. 

One curious mistake is made by the writer in the Edinhiirffh 
Review, which evidences the carelessness with which he must have 
read the volume he reviews; he says;— 

“In trying to destroy the constitution of the final court of appeal, ho 
desired, as we see from this book, to establish a spiritual court for ritual aud 
doctrihe.” 

Now if anything is evident from the book, it is that what Bishop 
Wilberforce desired was, to eliminate the spiritual element iVom the 
Court of Appeal, and to establish a board of Episcopal reference, 
which should advise the purely legal , court on any controverted 
theological point. What the Bishop aimed at throughout was not 
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to establisli a new court but to purify the existing court. In this aim 
the Bishop was supported by Lord Westbury, who in the House of 
Lords once said in a very audible aside> “The Lord preserve us 
from an archbishop’s interpretation of law.” 

The reviewer brings a curious charge against Bishop.Wilberforce 
of insincerity of statement regarding Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill of 
1867.* This Bill was one of the many attempts at restrictive legis- 
latiop which the Bishop successfully resisted. The measure was 
strongly pressed upon Archbishop Longley by the Bishop of London 
(Tait) and the Archbishop of York, the Bishop succeeded in per¬ 
suading the Archbishop of Canterbury of the evils which would 
ensue should such a measure as Lord Shaftesbury’s become law, and 
he wrote to the Bishop of Salisbury on March 6, giving an account 
of the meeting of the Bishops at which this question was discussed, 
and the result.* In that letter the Bishop says:— .. 

“It was thereupon agreed that Shaftesbury should be hounded off by being 
told that the Archbishop was preparing such a bill, and a committee was 
settled to draw it up.” 

The Bishop had previously said that he should not oppose in the 
House of Lords a Bill introduced by the Archbishop, “ if the Arch¬ 
bishop thought it necessary; ” the Bishop well knew what his influ¬ 
ence with the Archbishop was, and was perfectly aware that he could 
convince the Archbishop that such a Bill was unnecessary long 
before it got into the House of Lords. The committee met on 
Friday the 8th, when the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol produced 
a ready-drawn Bill from his pocket, which was then and there 
hurriedly assented to. On that evening Mr. Gladstone met the 
Archbishop, and as his letter to the Bishop* shows, the Archbishop 
invited him to a meeting on Monday the 11th. The Bishop’s letter 
to Mr. Gladstone is dated March 10 (Sunday), and a comparison of 
• these dates shows that the writer’s allegation that the Bishop stirred 
up Mr. Gladstone to act in an opposite way is utterly untenable; 
indeed it is as unworthy an allegation, as that Mr. Gladstone received* 
from the Bishop an account of aU that was said at the Bishops’ 
meeting on the Irish Church Bill.* 

Another charge brought against the Bishop is, that he estranged 
all but the High churchmen from him, and that he left the diocese 
with nine out of ten of the clergy High churchmen, and nine out of 
toe of the laity the other way.? How does such a statemmit •com¬ 
pare with fact P True, that during the Bishop’s long rule over the 
diocese he did so far mould men to his views that he raised their 
opinions. Ho better instance of this can be quoted than that of the 
present Dean of Hipon, who was, by the B isho p’s influence, won 

(1) M. £ev. p. 546. (2) Vol. iii. p. 206. (*) p. 208. 

(4) m, Jtev. p. 661. (6) p. 667. 
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from almost an open foe into one of his mostii^eyoted adherents. 
Another clerggrman, a jstrong evangelical, said only the other day, “I 
'know that in almost everything we were opposed. But, oh I how I 
learnt to love him.’^ And another of the same type said,^ I have 
learnt here (at thp meeting of the Bural Beads) that spirituality of 
life is in no way confined to one section of the clergy.” The Bean 
of York, in the lecture mentioned aboye, says:— 

" There is an old proverb which says, ‘ No man is a hero to his own valet.’ 
Certainly this was not true of him. Those who knew him best liked him best. 
Those who knew him as I did, not as ho was represented or tmreprosetntod, but 
as he was, as he was in his own house, in his daily life, as ho was when a man 
is not before the world guarded and artificial, but when he must throw off any 
restraints save those which are real, legitimate, and truly the result of the 
grace of God.” 

This wonderful personal influence of the Bishop so forcibly 
impressed Mr* Disraeli, that he writes in 1868,’* “ There is one 
thing in the Bishop of Oxford whjoh strikes me even more than his 
eloquence, it is the wonderful faculty he possesses of gathering 
round him so many like-minded with himself for work.” In further 
refutation I would call attention to Lord Overstone's farewell letter,® 
and to the abortive attempt to get up a petition against the Bishop’s 
charge of 1866 in Reading,* once the very centre of ovangelicals and 
dissenters, and a town which received the Bishop in his early days 
with stones and execrations. Tho devotion of the loity towards the 
Bishop is further home out by tho fact that, during his twenty-four 
years’ tenure of the See of Oxfqrd, no less a sum than £2,120,552 
was raised for building, restoring, ond endowing churches, schools, 
and houses of mercy,® the great proportion of which money came 
from the pocket of the estranged laity. The Dean of York, who was 
for a long time at Reading during the Bishop’s episcopate, thus 
accounts for feelings of loyalty whioh'inspired those with whom the 
Bishop was brought in contact:— 

*'One groat secret of .the loyal affection which bound all his subordinates to 
him, was the implicit confidence which he placed in thoso whom he selected, as 
Troll as tho entire independence in their action which he always conceded them. 
He never selected any man until he felt sure that he was suited for the duty 
for whicdi he was required, and (having once chosen him) he did not make him 
a mere tool, but left him to do tho work in his own way, always being ready to 
help him when called upon to do so.” 

The charges that have been made against myself, both in the 
article in the Edinburgh aa well as in others, I can aflbrd to disregard, 
and take comfort to myself in a saying of Dr. Johnson’s, ** Sir, I 
never was satisfied with an argument till I heard the rebound, then 
I knew it had told.” Nor am I vain enough to think that anything 

(1) Vol. ii-V (*) Vol. iii. p. 306. (3)' IfM. p. 308. 

(4) |6td. p. 20t. (3) /itd; p. 812. 
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I say now would convince the writer of the article in the Edinburgh 
that he had taken an erroneous view of Bishop Wilberforce. 

Again, there are men whose very natures are cold, hard, and un¬ 
sympathetic. To such men the nature of a man like Bishop Wilber- 
force is always an unsolved riddle. They cannot, eyen if they would, 
bridge over tho vast gulf that parts them from it». 

So many of the reviews hav<i quoted stories about the Bishop which 
have been taken from Mr. Mozley's Eeminiscences, and such various 
conclusions have been drawn from those stories, that I feel I ought 
to say a word about some of them. First, then, there is the story that 
Bishop Wilberforce, accompanied by his brother Henry, went to the 
house of a French prelate, and that there Bishop Wilberforce, mis¬ 
trusting the sheets, slept outside the bed in full canonicals, while his 
more trusting brother went inside, and as a reward caught a bad 
cold. This story is purely an imaginary one. The story of the 
Bishop, when a boy, throwing himself in the way df the coaches, 
and declaring that ho would rather be run over than return to his 
tutor, is equally imaginary. The distinguished ecclesiastic, who is 
the hero of the book, is reported, after a cursory perusal of it, to 
have said, that it was composed of facts so stated as to create a false 
impression, half truths and whole falsehoods. 

Ono word in conclusion. I knew that, in publishing the truth 
about my father, I should incur the displeasure of the world. Bishop 
Wilberforce had lived so many years in public that a great many 
people had long ago made up their miuds as to his character; it was 
therefore only natural that, when the truth as to the Bishop’s life was 
told, this section of the world was angry because it was unwillingly 
compelled to acknowledge that its long-formed opinion was grievously 
warped. To quote Bishop Alexander's beautiful lines, it would— 

“.. . have pleased malignant eyes 
More if it bad been duller.” 

R. G. Wilberforce. 



THE FATE OF THE LONDON BILL. 

* ’ • 1 
The Bill for the oltablishment of representative monicipal institu¬ 
tions in London has now been definitely abandoned for the onrrent 
session. When out of office, the present First Minister of the Crown 
placed this measure in the very forefront of the problems urgently 
demanding solution, and with which a Liberal Administration might 
be relied upon to deal. Whenever in this Parliament questions have 
arisen in reference to municipal misgovernment in London, we have 
been always told that the approaching Municipal Reform Bill would 
mark their termination. The late Conservative Administration 
fdund a watery grave in attempting to- rescue the London water 
consumer, and whenever this Government has been dared to a similar 
effort, the Home Secretary has invariably replied that he was about 
to constitute by this Bill a capable authority to undertake it. On 
all hands the advent of the measure has been awaited with interest, 
and in London itself with the keenest anxiety. Twice mentioned in 
speeches from the Throne, the Bill has been regarded here as certain 
to be introduced. The inhabitants of the capital waited in confident 
reliance upon the promise of a strong Administration. It is, there¬ 
fore, not a matter for astonishment if we find much dissatisfac¬ 
tion existing in London at the course of events'during the last 
session. Even the most ardent friends of the Administration arc 
impatient at the delay of this measure of simple justice, and find it 
difficult to understand why the grant of municipal rights to four 
millions of people—^now promised for fifty years—should be post¬ 
poned to a measure conferring upon the agricultural class powers 
which have only been admitted within »the class of rights at a very 
recent period. So far as the supporters .of the Gbvemraent are 
concerned, Londoners have rendered loyal hdp to every measure 
introduced by them for the benefit of other parts of the kingdom. 
But they can scarcely bo expected to view with complacency the 
further postponement of a measure so vitally affecting themselves in 
favour of a Tenant Compensation Bill whose birth-note was found in 
the clamorous joy of the Right Hon. James Lowther. 

Wo are not infrequently told that the reform of the government of 
London is merely a local question, and therefore of comparatively 
little interest to the rest of-the kingdom. No greater mistake could 
he made. London has a population three times as largo as 
that of Wales, and greater Aan the population of all Scotland. It 
is the metropolis and the heart of tho kingdom, and as the life 
of our people beats through its self-governing institutions, there can 
von. xxxiv. K.S. H • 
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be no doubt that the welfare of the whole country is intimately 
bound up with the welfare of the capital. This incorrect estimate of 
the importance of a great question has been fostered in Parliament 
by the peculiar and anomalous condition of the representation 
of London. If London were represented in the House of Commons 
in the same proportion to population as Scotland is represented, 
wo should have more than sixty members; if it were represented in 
the same proportion as Ireland, we should have seventy members; 
in the same proportion as the rest of England, seventy-three 
members; and if in the same proportion as "Wales, we should have 
ninety members. At present we have only twenty-two, of which 
the City of Loudon sends, four. Each of the members for metro¬ 
politan boroughs outside the City has to represent the wants 
and attend lo the interests of more than two hundred thousand 
people. 

This paucity of its present Parliamentary representation with the 
consequent overwork of its members, has led even mature politicians 
to suppose that its interests need not be considered, as the neglect of 
them could only affect at most two or three metropolitan seats; and 
the character of its representation has also given force to the sugges¬ 
tion that the strong political convictions to be found in northern 
boroughs are entirely unknown here. But those who are best 
acquainted with the people of London do not share these opinions as 
to their political apathy, and with the concession of a fair share 
of Parliamentary representation their incorrectness will probably be 
shown. If London had possessed its true share of political power it 
would not be now necessary to urge the demand for municipal 
institutions, as they would have been granted immediately that such 
proper representation was given. ^ . 

The grant of a fair share of political power cannot be much longer 
delayed. Speaking at Birmingham the other day, the President of 
,tho Board of Trade expressed the opinion that the final settlement 
of the question of redistribution would ‘ have to bo found in*^ the 
establishment of equal electoral districts. Whether' such a system 
be adopt^l in the country generally or not, it is evident that London, 
for electoral purposes, will have to be divided into areas of approxi¬ 
mately equal population. And the capital has a right to demand, 
and will demand, a representation in the House of Commons 
proportionate to its numbers,* so that it may exercise its just influence 
upon legislation. The theory of a representative assembly as a body 
in which the views and interests of each district of the kingdom 
should find expression has been used as an argqment for the 
comparative disfranchisement of London, on the ground that 
its proximity to the Legislature enabled ParHainent to judge of the 
requirements of the capital without its being Jfapwsehted by a 
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proportionate number of members. Whatever value this theory- 
might at one time have possessed has now been dissipated as the 
ihcilities for intercommunication have been increased, and the 
* direction of modem legislation is in favour of equalising the electoral 
power of, voters ih order that the judgment of the masses of the 
people may be dovbloped upon legislation. In the present anomalous 
condition of things large numbers of the most intelligent men that 
the world has ever known, possess less representation in the liogislaturo 
than the inhabitants of villages —** remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow ”—as, for example, Woodstock or Eye. Indeed, if the people 
of one of these hamlets were added daily for a fortnight to a great 
London borough, the inhabitants of the borough would scarcely 
suggest at the end of the operation that their numbers or their 
intelligence had been perceptibly increased. 

The speech Mr. Chamberlain is the first suggestion made by a 
responsible politician involving the grant to London of its fair share 
of Parliamentary influence. Hitherto Liberal and Conservative alike, 
in their anxiety to enfranchise places and men, more readily available 
for party manipulation, have been willing to be utterly unjust to 
London. This denial of justice cannot now long continue, and it is 
for many reasons desirable that the establishment of a satisfactory 
municipal system should precede the grant of increased political 
power. If the establishment of municipal institutions be delayed 
until after redistribution, there will not only be inflicted upon the 
capital enormous peeimiary loss by reason of such delay, but as the 
new political areas would be organized for the immediate attainment 
of mimicipal institutions, it would be likely that such institutions, when 
they came, would be controlled and directed on party lines. It has 
even been supposed that the larger areas of the existing metrSpolitan 
boroughs could be so utilised, and the idea of establishing a cojrpora- 
tion in each of such boroughs found strong support at the hands of 
skilled and experienced caucus-drivers on the very gi’ound that they 
might be made available to that end. The scheme of ten London Cor¬ 
porations, is not now advanced by any independent man of adequate 
knowledge and judgment; but this liability to political manipulation 
in borough areas would be greatly enhanced if it were necessary for 
the new electoral divisions in London to organize a campaign for the 
grant of municipal institutions. In contrast to this state of things, 
it maybe reasonably expected that a representative municipal system 
established forthwith would probably prove to be a school for the 
cultivation of practical municipal virtues rather than a happy hunt- 
ing-ground for the party politician. 

It is a matter of extreme importance to the interests of the Liberal 
party in London that a measure of London municipal reform should be . 
passed without any delay. It nf not a pariy question in the sense that 

h2 * 
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it will receive the support of all Liberals or the opposition of all Con¬ 
servatives, or even that any of its main issues are likely to be decided 
upon accepted party lines. On the contrary, whilst there is a small 
body of nominally Liberal opinion which views this reform with 
apprehension, there is on the other hand a vast body of Conservative 
opinion in London in favour of an equitable settlement of the ques¬ 
tion. But it is a party question of the utmost importance, in that 
higher and truer sense of the term which recognises the enormous poli¬ 
tical value of associating the name and the history of a great political 
party with a measure of justice affecting the interests of four millions 
of people. At the present time this Liberal Administration has 
strained to the utmost tension the loyalty of many of its Londou- 
followcrs, and if by any mischance its career were not\r to terminate, 
the results would be seen in the succeeding election. The men who 
through London worked long and hard to place the Administration 
in power could not forget that when such power had come, their own 
interests had been forgotten, and the effect would be seen in the 
want of heart-work for the Liberal cause. With the record of a 
great measure of London reform behind them, the Liberal party 
might for a generation face without apprehension electoral issues in 
the metropolis, and the greater the proportion of representation the 
more secure would their position be. There is no other largo com¬ 
munity in England which is at the present time to the same extent 
denied the elementary right of directly controlling the expenditure 
of iterates and the management of .'Is internal affairs. Whatever 
Government first grasps the opportunity of giving to Londoners the 
same control over these matters which is possessed by towns of lesser 
importance, will not merely earn and keep the support of its own 
followeri, but will also receive immense assistance from that vast class 
of the community who care for domestic more than for political issues; 
and will also detach from their political opponents the allegiance of 
many men who regard the good government of the district in which 
they live as of higher import than the settlement of questions of 
imperial policy. 

Perhaps the most remarkable suggestion recently made by any 
politician of repute is the suggestion that Londoners are careless of 
their interests in this matter: that they are perfectly satisfied with 
such institutions as exist, and that they have no wish to obtain or 
exercise control over their own affairs. Tf this proposition were 
true, it would be the strongest possible illustration of tbe deadraihg 
and enervating effect of bureaucratic government just as other towns 
aftbrd the strongest possible evidence in favour of the dev^oping 
influence of local self-government. But as a matter of feet the 
Tiietropolis has a very strong opinion, upon the question, although it 
may be somewhat difficult to settle the best test by which to show 
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existence. When in 1867 many thousatids of Londonora entered 
Hyde Park by force, the demonstration was at once accepted ]by a 
tremulous Conservative Administration as embodying the will of the 
London people. « But when, without adopting so pronounced a 
method of action, every class of the community in every part of the 
metropolis have, at more than a hundred meetings—and with a 
practical unanimity not to be found on any other question—met to 
demand this reform, we find that the very constitutional character of 
the agitation is regarded as evidence of its unimportance. A few 
weeks ago, and after the abandonment of the London Bill, several 
thousand citizens assembled to discuss the matter in St. James's 
Hall. It is doubtful whether such a widely-representative and 
enthusiastic* gathering has been seen in London for years, and the 
significance of the meeting was enhanced, by the fact that many of 
the persons plosent came on the invitation of the opponents of 
reform. If these persons came to scoff they certainly remained to 
pray; and, either influenced by conviction or carried away by 
enthusiasm, they almost unanimously endorsed the resolutions pre¬ 
sented to the meeting. Nor should it fail to bo of warning, that 
the comparatively mild remonstrance against delay which was pre¬ 
pared by the conveners of the meeting was set aside in favour of an 
amendment couched in the most vigorous terras. This suggestive 
incident may bo taken as an indication of latent danger in this 
matter, and if this measure of justice be much longer denied, there 
may be developed a feeling of resentment with which statesmanship 
may find it difficult to deal. 

The practical unanimity of opinion in favoui^ of reform which 
exists amongst Londoners generally does not. exist to the same 
extent amongst the members of the various governing authorities 
who would be affected by it. So far as the thirty-eight vestribs and 
district boards are concerned, there are prominent advocates of 
reform to be found in nearly all of them. On the other hand, there 
is a certain number of men the proportion of whom varies greatly in 
the different vestries who have joined these bodies for other than 
purely patriotic reasons, and who, finding their account in the 
present state of things, naturally oppose all change. • Perhaps the 
general body of London vestrymen belong, however, to neither of 
these classes. They are tiseful men with time at their command, 
who take a certain pleasure in placing it at the service of the com¬ 
munity, and who,are anxious lest any change might deprive them of 
this opportunity of useful work. Nothing would more certainly 
secure ^e ready adhe^on of this latter class of vestrymen than the 
pubUo aimottncement of any proposal which, whilst offering to them, 
an opportunity of sharing in public administrative work, would at 
the same time make them part of a consolidated n^icipal system 
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Although, therefore, the publication of the Government Bill would 
of necessity raise opposition from those who, as above stated, find 
their account in the present state of things, it would, I believe, if 
constructed on the suggested lines, receive the support of by far the 
most influential part of the 2,800 vestrymen of London. 

No serious opposition to a fair measure of reform could be reason¬ 
ably expected from the Metropolitan Board of Works. The forty- 
five members of this body are the nominees of the various London 
vestries, and the general public exercise no practical control over 
their action and know very little about their work. Yet the Board 
controls main drainage, buildings, open spaces, bridges, street 
improvements, ofiensive trades, the fire brigade, and many other 
matters affecting the whole metropolis. It performs functions under 
more than one hundred Acts of Parliament; it expends more than 
£2,000,000 a year, and has a debt exceeding £10,000,000 sterling. 
In the exercise of some of its functions it comes into conflict with 
the Corporation of the City, and at the present time these two bodies 
are fighting each other, at the public cost, with respect to several 
matters of municipal control. It is rarely that a Parliamentary 
session passes without seeing the Board in conflict with one or other 
of the London Gas or Water Companies. Here also the inhabitants 
of London, in one form or other, find the money to pay the costs of 
both sides. Parliament has wisely declined to extend the authority 
of a non-representative body of this kind to mattofs of wider import¬ 
ance, such as the control of the London water supply, with which, of 
course, a fully representative authority would be authorised and com¬ 
petent to deal. There is no reason to suppose that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would be severely hostile to any fair proposition which 
should propose to transfer their powers to a directly elected authority. 
In the first instance it would be wise to invite them all to become 
members, ex officio, of the new authority, so that their expert know¬ 
ledge of the matters with which they are accustomed to deal might 
be made available for the whole community; and, in the second 
place, many of them might reasonably expect tha t in future elections 
their skill and experience would receive adequate public recognition 
if they remained willing, in a more exalted sphere, still to place 
them at the serwee of the community. There is reason to believe 
that, as regards many members of the Board, they would welcome 
such translation to a more extended Sphere of usefulness, and welcome 
the relief which would be thus afforded them from the seveve pressure 
on time and energy which is now required from forty-five men, per¬ 
forming perhaps the most important half of the municipal work of 
London. 

The attitude of the Corporation of the City of London tol^'ords the 
suggested reform is somewhat different. Occupying d great historic 
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position as the inheritors of the grandest, corporate traditions in our 
history, there are many members of this body who are still anxious 
that their area, and their privileges, and their authority should 
remain unimpaired. And if it were possible to devise any reasonoble 
solution of the question of London government under which the Cor* 
poration should be*left absolutely untouched so far as the control of 
its internal affairs is concerned, the temptation to adopt such solution 
would bo very strong. But in the nature of things this is impossible, 
and it is probably because the advisors of the City recognise this 
impossibility that they have consistently opposed every scheme for 
the establishment of municipal institutions in London. After such 
institutions had been granted to every other town by the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835, the City were able, by threats of the with¬ 
drawal of political support, and in other ways, to prevent the estab¬ 
lishment in Lgndon of that municipal system which was distinctly 
recommended by the Commissioners. It was admitted on all hands, 
and confirmed by Lord John Russell, that the requirements of 
London wore not less than those of other towns to whigh such insti¬ 
tutions had been conceded; and indeed Lord Brougham, a few years 
later, was merely endorsing common opinion when he said, “ If the 
smaller corporations throughout the country needed reform, I will 
maintain that the metropolitan corporation requires it a great deal 
more, and is* in its various departments entirely deserving of the 
name heretofore given it of the ‘ giant abuse of that class;’ ” When 
the report of the Commissioners of 1854 suggested London reform 
on a somewhat different line, the Corporation, in a public document, 
attacked them in the severest terms as “ a body who not only came 
to the inquiry with prejudice and reported against evidence, but who 
were themselves unconstitutionally appointed for purposes of aggres¬ 
sion and legislation, and who conducted their proceedings in illegal 
form.” Whatever shape suggested reform has at any time taken, 
whether in the hands of a responsible Administration, as under tbe 
Bills of 1856, 1858, and 1859, or whether in the hands of private 
members, the Corporation of the City have used the whole of thoir 
vast interest to thwart it and to "prevent the inhabitants of Loudon 
fronti controlling their own municipal affairs. 

‘ When it was thought by competent men that the solution of the 
question might be found in the establishment of a series of munici¬ 
palities, City opinion was apparently in the direction of the extension 
of the City over the metropolitan area. The fullest examination of 
the whole bearings of the question, by tbe light of the fullest know¬ 
ledge, and with the guidance of all recent experience, point to such 
extension as being now the true solution of the matter. No sooner, 
however,^8 there evidence of this CQHviction having taken possession 
of the minds of the London people, than we find the Corporation 
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opposing it with all its force, and the very men whose deliberate 
suggestion in that direction remains on record in the proceedings of 
the Corporation itself, are to-day using their utmost powers of pen 
and tongue against it. If we may judge by certain recent and signifi¬ 
cant events, the City have been searching for a champion on their 
behalf of the ideas which they formerly condemned, and we may not 
improbably sec the spectacle of a metropolitan member for a Liberal 
borough putting before the House of Commons, on behalf of the 
City of London, the excellence of proposals made by men whom the 
. Corporation condemned in the strongest language at theii command. 
The moral of all this is, unfortunately, too obvious. In order to 
preserve the existing state of things the rulers of the City oppose 
each reform as it comes up, quite irrespective of the form it may 
take; and their powers of opposition are extremely great. Sir Qnorgo 
Grey, in the bitterness of his disappointment, said thqt it was impos¬ 
sible to estimate them too highly. It is, therefore, much to be 
regretted that some reform could not be devised that should leave 
them untouched. The history of their opposition to London reform 
seems to point to the motto, ‘^Hemo me impune lacessit,” as being 
far more appropriate for them than ** Domine dirige nos.” 

There are many persons who suppose that with the extension of 
the City would come a large inheritance of property to the people of 
London. And If this were so it would only be in accordance with 
the precedent of 1835; but, unfortimately, this opinion rests on no 
sound basis of fact, and when the coal and wine dues come to an end 
in 1889, there will still remain a considerable debt unliquidated of 
which the interest is now paid out of these public funds, but which 
will thereafter have to be paid out of the City rates, unless the City 
estate prove able to bear the increased burden. At present, that 
estate is very heavily charged, and it will probably prove impossible 
to make such reductions in the expenditure as shall enable it to bear 
the increased burden. This is recognised within the City itself, and 
hence we have recently seen an attempt to secure the extension 
of these dues'. Such extension of a tax levied upon every ton of coal 
used within the metropolitan police district ought not to be made 
without the consent of the parties concerned and after a full 
examination of the question by a completely representative municipal 
authority., When therefore the bearings of the whole question 
come to be thoroughly examined and understood, it is not unlikely 
that the threatened City opposition may prove to be hollow, and that 
even within its walls patriotism and self-interest may be'regarded 
aa pointing in the same direction. 

With the people of London strongly in its favour, and with 
no strong opposition from the existing governing authori^s, it only 
remains to consider whether the difBcultiei of passing a' ineEsnre of 
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reform through the House of Commons would be likely to prove 
serious from uny reasons inherent in the House of Commons ob in the 
measure itself. With respect to the House of Commons, there 
is, unfortunately, only too much ground for the opiiiion that, 
as a legislative niachine it is fast becoming a failure. The develop¬ 
ment of talk has become absolutely prodigious. Theoretically every 
member has an inchoate right to speak upon every legislative propo¬ 
sition that comes before the House, and it is manifest that so soon 
as any considerable body of men develop such right, progress becomes 
tardy, if not impossible. Upon such a question as the Corrupt 
Practices Bill such a development of debate may be oxpected, as it is 
a subject of universal interest, and it would be absurd to regard the 
usually silent member as guilty of obstruction simply because 
he lengthens a debate by speaking upon a subject of which he has 
experience, for such a state of things the cl6tttre rules afford 
no remedy, and indeed, so far as the curbing of debate is concerned, 
they may not improbably prove to be rules framed by a Liberal 
Government for the repression of the Liberal party in opposition. 

But the practical obstruction which arises from undue extension of 
debate is not to be much apprehended as to the London Bill, because 
the subject with which it deals is not one of common knowledge, nor, 
for the matter of that, is such knowledge easy to acquire. Even in 
the pages of the latest—^if not the most pretentious—of the “ his¬ 
torians of London are to be, foxind elementary errors of fact which 
would be fatal to useful discussion. There may be side issues upon 
which considerable debate may arise, but the scope of'the measure is 
one which requires a knowledge of several institutions which very 
few persons possess. The other kind of obstruction, which consists 
in taking advantage of every form of the House to delay all legisla¬ 
tion, could only prove serious if the Bill were in the hands of a 
private member—a contingency that need not now be considered. 
One member of Parliament has thought fit to constitute himself into 
a species of unintelligent obstructive machine for the^ purpose of 
preventing, so far as the forms of the House admit, all legislation, 
irrespective of the opinion of the House upon it. In these days, when 
charges of obstruction are so passionately repelled, it would be 
interesting to know why the leaders of the party to which this 
> member belongs, and to whom ho so constantly professes a devout 
allegiance, do not exercise their authority. It would probably be 
, still more interesting to know who really guides the machine, l^en 
a member of the peculiar calibre of the member in question, does not 
deliberately write down a notice o£ opposition to his own Bill, but'if 
he be merdy the agent of a settled plan, this accident might happen, 
as it redtntly has done. So far as Parliamentary obstruction is con- 
cenqued^ there is every reason to suppose that, if well launched and 
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lucidly explained. Sir William Haroourt would find the London Bill 
progress through Parliament more smoothly than any great measure 
submitted by the present Government. And in the passing of such 
a measure the Home Secretary has such an opportunity as seldom 
comes to a great Minister to leave behind him a legislative name to 
bo honoured in the capital as long as it shall enditre. 

It has been too readily supposed that a Bill dealing with such vast 
interests and essaying to harmonize institutions so complex and so 
conflicting, must of itself be intricate and complex. AVhen a question 
has by means of its extreme difSiculty repelled the ablest statesmen 
and politicians of a generation, men begin to imagine that it is 
wisest to leave it untouched, no matter how unendurable the existing 
jstate of things may be. It is to the credit of the present Adminis¬ 
tration that they have boldly examined the matter and, as is believed, 
have also matured and settled a measure upon it. I^ that measure 
should embody the principle which was, in June 1836, laid down by 
the Common Council itself, that “ the object of all corporate reform 
should be to place the funds of the citizens and the election of their 
representatives and governing officers under the effectual control of 
the citizens,” it will undoubtedly meet with a wide approval. 

In the first instance it would be sufficient to institute a represen* 
tativo municipal authority by extending the framework of the Cor¬ 
poration over all London, and giving to every part of the metropolis 
both representation in the body dealing with metropolitan interests, 
and also control over its own area h, some authority which might 
practically occupy the position of a municipal committee for such 
district. If it were necessary for Parliament to enter into all the 
details of the adaptation of old systems to new conditions, or to settle 
once and for ever the various areas of municipal control, or the various 
proportions of municipal representation, or the tarious functions to 
be delegated to, or discharged by, local authorities, the work would be 
long and tedious. But fortunately no such necessity exists. When 
the powers of existing bodies are merged in a representative system, 
when to the new authority is given power of preparing schemes for 
the absorption of various functions now performed by the Home 
Office, the Board of Trade, the Lord Chamberlain, and others, then 
Londoners in council assembled will be able, with the fullest know¬ 
ledge and the ripest experience, to settle for themselves the best • 
methods in which the municipal work of the town may be discharged, 
the best ultimate administrative areas, the nature of the local work. 
which may be usefully delegated, and the best method of charging 
upon local areas the expenditure within them. Even the partisans of 
the exploded scheme of a group of corporations would in such a body 
find full opportunity of advancing their contention that ^he best 
administrative area would be the present London borough, an4 the 
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questions involved in such a ptopositioa might receive full considera¬ 
tion. Every scheme which they have hitherto proposed has contained 
some device for central conjoint action in' such matters as are now 
undertaken by the Government of the day or non-representative 
central authoritiel. But such schemes al^ uys began at the wrong 
end, and the central authority was not generdly made, as it ought to 
be, the subject of direct election. 

If the Bill to be laid before Parliament next session is confined to 
such main principles as have been indicated, there is no reason why 
it should occupy an undue share of Parliamentary attetition. A 
measure which shall weave London municipal administration into a 
comprehensive, harmonious, and interdependent whole, and which, 
whilst preserving for localities adequate control over local matters, 
shall give to the capital a representative authority competent to act 
in its interest fior such purposes as affect all London, need not there¬ 
fore prove a matter of severe difficulty. It is true that, aside from 
the central provisions of the Bill, there are some non-controversial 
changes that must be made. The constitution of ■ London into a 
county of itself, with the adjustments consequent thereupon, belongs 
to this class.. So also do provisions for the transfer of powers now 
discharged by various Government departments. If such transfers 
cannot be immediately effected they may be left for settlement by 
scheme to be prepared by the new authority and confirmed in the 
ordinary way. The transfer of licensing jurisdiction—^i£ suggested— 
would probably afford occasion for acrimonious debate. But this 
question does not seem to partake in any sense of the essence of Lon¬ 
don municipal reform. If it were accepted, it might bo left, subject 
to the details being settled by a scheme receiving the confirmation of 
Parliament, to be introduced by the new authority; or if it proved a 
serious stumbling-block, the whole matter might be posjbponed until 
the introduction of a measure affecting the licensing system of the 
whple country. 

Tho question of police is one of much more serious difficulty. At 
the present moment there are two police systems in London. One 
directed from the Home Office controls all the police within the 
Metropolitan Police district, an area "much wider than the metropolis 
proper, and which extends to an average distance of something like 
fifteen nules from Charing Cross. The other police force is confined 
to the City area, and is in the hands of the Common Council. But 
the Crown has avdto and considerable control over the appointment 
and action of the City Commissioner of Police, and also over the 
regulation and management of the City Police force. |t scarcely 
seems to be possible for such divided police control to remain after 
the whofb metropolis is under a unified authority. In the first 
instance, therefore, it would be noc^ssary to amalgamate these two 
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forces. There would then be a police force extending over an area 
much wider than that of the metropolis, and if it were proposed to 
give to London control over its own police, it would at the same timo 
be necessary to have olaborate provisions for the transfer of the extra¬ 
metropolitan police to the several coimty autl),orities surrounding 
London. This would involve arrangements of considerable delicacy 
and intricacy. It would, moreover, be necessary to provide for the 
maintenance of a detective force, and for the preservation of the 
Houses of Parliament and the establishments of the Crown, as well 
as possibly a special force at the service of the Government. It is 
beyond all doubt a true principle, that the control of a police force 
ought, as Lord John Bussell well said, to be in the hands of those 
who are responsible for the peace of the town; and there is no reason 
whatever why in this respect—subject to the special requirements* 
which have been mentioned—the capital should be placed in a 
different position from other towns. But having regard to the some¬ 
what complicated nature of the problem of adaptation, it would surely 
bo possible in the first instance to amalgamate the force, and then to 
provide for the subsequent introduction by the new authority of a 
Bill or scheme providing for the transfer to them of complete con¬ 
trol over their own police. It would, however, be necessary that it 
should be clearly understood that the consolidation of the police force 
was only a temporary measure, and that the solution of the question 
was only deferred until such period as the new authority should be 
able to mature a scheme with respect to it. If it were otherwise, and 
if it were suggested that such amalgamation afforded the final settle¬ 
ment of the matter, there would be very serious danger of extended 
opposition. In 1839 an attempt was made, under Lord Melbourne’s 
Administration, to amalgamate the City and Metropolitan Police; but 
calling to its aid various country corporations, on the plea that local 
government was in danger, the City was successful in defeating the 
Government. The same result ensued on Sir George Grey’s Bill for 
a similar purpose in 1863, and unless the temporary nature of the 
proposal be made perfectly clear, there is no "eason to doubt that 
similar tactics would be adopted at the present time. 

To the new authority would also be left the preparation and intro¬ 
duction of any measures affecting the supply of water or of light. 
The late Conservative Administration recognised the imperative neces¬ 
sity of dealing with the London water supply, and also proved the 
extreme difficulty of the operation. The urgent importance of tho 
question has increased year by year. Tho consumer throughout 
London finds himself burdened by increasing rates without any 
increase of supply; and if this were the only question, affecting 
London government calling for solution, it would compel the early 
attention of any Administration. The only possible satisfactory settle- 
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ment of it is to place the whole question without delay in the hands 
of a represeniatiye authority. The concession of this act of justice 
to the half>million householders of London will redound to the credit, 
as it will adyonce the interests, of any Government that undertakes it. 

It is not germane to my present purpose to enter into any 
exhaustive consideration of the enormous benefits which would accrue 
to London from the grant of representative municipal institutions. 
It is, indeed, time that, by wise and comprehensive legislation, an 
end was put to the present state of things. Wo have had in reject 
to our afiairs sufficient piecemeal legidation. Every year sees an 
increase of the confusion. Every year tramway companies con¬ 
vert into a private monopoly a method of street locomotion which 
other towns make a matter of public profit. Every year railway 
companies demolish the houses of our people and appropriate our 
open spaces without any authority undertaking our defence. Every 
year sees our local authorities in costly conflict, whilst we stand by 
and pay the bills. Every year gas companies and water companies 
rivet their yoke firmer on our necks, and we are helpless to cope with 
or to control them. Sometimes, indeed, some peculiar public scandal 
provokes the attention of Parliament, but the interest is spasmodic 
and evanescent. !N'ot long ago the condition of the Strand drew 
public attention to the fact that there are several authorities, public 
and private, possessing co-ordinate and uncontrolled powers in the 
same street. The interests of our poor in misused endowments, in 
sanitary legislation, and in proper habitations, are systematically 
neglected, without any one able or willing to examine into or to 
defend them. Addressing a Bermondsey audience a few weeks ago. 
Lord Salisbury made it a matter of charge against the present Govern¬ 
ment that, instead of introducing a measure to provide for the housing 
of the poor, they had proposed to establish a London municipality. A 
practical politician might be forgiven for the suggestion that in 
order to house your poor it is first necessary to have some authority 
possessing public confidence, and competent to undertake the work, 
and that the be^st of all authorities for the purpose would be a repre¬ 
sentative municipal authority. Parliament has already wisely declined 
to entrust the Metropolitan Board with such powers, and it would be 
still less likely to create a new authority specially for such a purpose. 

This Government is pledged to deal exhaustively with the ques¬ 
tion of local government, and there is no present reason apparent why 
this pledge should hot be completely redeemed daring the ensuing 
session of Parliament.* It is understood that both the London 
Government Bill and the County Gbvemment Bill are fully matured 
and ready for introduction. Why should not these measures be 
introduced at the very commencement of the ensuing session ? If 
two suoh measures were passed into lavf as the main business of the 
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early part of the session, there would remain ample time for the 
introduction and discussion of the County -Franchise Bill, and a 
record of such legislation would projbably prore of as much substan¬ 
tial value to the Administration as the united record'of the past three 
years. ‘ 

It might be difficult to constitute either a special or a grand 
committee to which the London Bill could be referred, as the matters 
to be dealt with require a specialist knowledge which but few 
members have had the opportunity to acquire; but there seems 
no good reason why the County Government Bill should not be as 
effectively dealt with by a grand committee as the Law of 
Bankruptcy has been dealt with this year. Such a reference would 
leave ample time for the subsequent discussion of the County 
Franchise BiU. This measure, except so far as it might contain 
provisions for the preparation of a register on which the next'election 
should be taken, would probably be extremely short, and if, after 
having passed the House of Commons, it should come to grief in the 
House of Lords, it would afford the best possible cry with which to 
go to the country. Possibly efforts might be made to defeat it in 
the House of Commons on the ground that such a measure ought to 
include a complete scheme of redistribution, but there is no 
more .validity in such a plea with respect to county franchise in 1884 
than there was with respect to borough franchise in 1867. Such a 
proposition, if adopted, would tend seriously to confuso the issue, and 
thus, in case of an appeal to the country, would prove to be tactically 
unwise. 

The settlement of the questions of London and County Govern¬ 
ment are by far the most important of the unredeemed pledges of 
the present Administration. They have been prominently men¬ 
tioned in the speeches from the Throne, and so far as London 
governnaent is concerned, it has been placed by the chief minister of 
the Crown as the very first of the important measures 40 bo settled 
by a Liberal Administration. These measures are essential develop¬ 
ments of that policy of decentralisation and of local self-government 
which this Administration has made specially its own. They would 
tend to build up and mature the self-reliance of our citizens; they 
would broaden and solidify the foundations of our political system; 
and they would, beyond all other measures that could be devised, 
render their authors secure in the affections of the Fnglish people. 

J. F. B. Firth. 



SOUTH KENSINGTON HELLENISM; A DIALOGUE. 

. , PlATO AND LANDOn. 

« 

PtA. Say'no more,»my fri^d. I have long forgiven yoa the afEront. 

LANi Forgiven me I . . . Zounds! I must correct him in that. 
I will submit to no such indignity even in the Shades. . . You 
have misunderstood mo, 0 Plato. I asked no forgiveness for any¬ 
thing I have written concerning you. What I have just said was 
meant bijt to assure you that, poorly as I think of your dialogues, I 
bear you no personal ill-will. 

Pla. I never provoked the ill-wdll of any one; and as to my 
writings,' I am indifferent to the opinion of a barbarian. 

Lan. That was well said, and I take no offence at it. As a 
Greek, you would naturally despise my judgment on such a matter, 
and I, as an Englishman, should despise you if you pretended to 
defer to it. I lived my whole life among men who were barbarians 
to we, and I never stooped to solicit their suffrages. 

Pla. Darbarians, to you a barbarian? You speak in riddles. 
But stay! I remember. I have heard men talk of you as a 
Greek. 

Lan. “ Born out of due time.” An inapt expression, to my think¬ 
ing, borrowed without much attention to propriety from St. Paul. 

Pla. How is it inapt? It seems to me appropriate. 

Lan. The Greek spirit is immortal, and no man’s birth into its 
service can be an anachronism. A Greek cannot bo born out of due 
time; but he can be born devilishly out of due place, saving your 
presence: and that was the case with me. 

Pla. You seem then to bo bringing a charge against your country 
rather than your times. In what respect, 0 exile from Hellas, 
wore your countrymen barbarians P 

Lan. Do not, I entreat you, indulge in satire. It is the one form 
of intellectual energy to which your genius seems to have been least 
adapted. Nothing, as I have already told you, can be more frigid 
than the raillery of your dialogues. 

Pla. Let me ask you then, without ^tire, in what respect were 
your countrymen more barbarian than yourself ? 

jLan. In, every element of distinction between barbarism and 
culture. One-half of them were Persians in everything but the 
taste for philosophy, the ether half Scythians in every habit but that 
of nomadism.. Pleasure was the sole pursuit of the one and pursuit 
the only pleasure of the other. 

Pla. Surely, my friend, you are describing them—^theae last, at 
any rate—in the language of metaphor. 
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Lax. Not at all, I assure yon. The English country gentleman 
does not dwell, indeed, in a whedied house, or drink mare*s milk; but, 
for the destruction of life, or the ^idarance of fatigue, I would 
match him against the toughest Scythian hunter that ever cooled 
his dusty feet in the Tanais. 

Pla.-T hat your countrymen are of a more than Persian luxury 
I can believe. I have heard as much, indeed, in converse with those 
of theru who have most lately joined us. But they are no longer as 
tasteless in their profusion as they were wont to be. So, at least, I 
am informed. 

Lan. Your witnesses must have been fortunate in their experience 
then, or you imfortunate in their incompetence. My own inquiries 
confirm me in a directly contrary belief. 

Pla. Of whom then have you inquired ? I have again and again 
been told that the literature of Athens was never ^ so assiduously 
studied, nor its art so ardently beloved, as among your coimtrymen 
to-day. 

Lan. Pedants and dilettanti we had always with us. We were 
never to seek in the learning of Greek particles; and as for qur love 
of Greek art, we proved it long ago by a sincerer flattery than even, 
that of imitation. 

Pla. You mean by- 

Lan. r mean by spoliation. Our passion for Athenian marbles is 
at any rate indisputable. We are collectors of them as Oacus was a 
collector of oxen. But it is eighty years since we did homage to 
Athene, by pillaging the Parthenon, and I may well ask for some 
newer examples of our Hellenic enthusiasm. 

Pla. You seem to be ill-acquainted with the latest changes which 
the manners of your country have undergone,. The language of 
Athens, they tell me, is no longer the study of the scholar alone, nor 
the monuments of ancient Greece his exclusive care. An explorer of 
the vestiges of our earliest history is greatly honoured by your whole 
people. Not ohly, again, do they study the Athenian drama, but 
they endeavour to represent it. Do you not know that both the Aga¬ 
memnon of -®schylus and Hie Ajax of Sophocles have been lately 
brought by them upon the scene ? 

Lan. I do know it; but J doubt whether you can have heard of ' 
their last piece of masquerading in this kind. You haveP Then 
what think you of it P Aha I - You are confused. 

Pla. I do not understand you. ’ 

Lan. I suspect you understand me but too readily. Jjty country¬ 
men have been corrupting the political education of their youth 
with a scenic representation of Homer. 

Pla. Your merriment is {ncom|>rehensible to me. I have Nothing 
to unsay in my teachings. - > 
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Lak. Of course not. What philosopher ever had P 

Pla. 1 think' the same of the poetic mythology as I ever did; 
but from aU I can learn of this people of jours it would be impossihle 
for them to stray further from the paths which I marked out in my 
PoUtem than they d3 at present. 

Lan. There/by JoVe/ you are right. Gold, silver, brass; Bijlers, 
Guardians, Producers, they haye all wandered pretty fer a-fietd. 
But excuse me if I decline a discussion on this subject. 1 have 
written enough about it to offend you already. 

PiiA. Be it so. But whatever the vices of the Homeric gods and 
heroes, you will admit, I suppose, that those who represent their 
doings in the dramatic form intend to do honour to Homer. Or 
shall we say that .... 

Lan. No, let us not say so. I know what this style portends, and 
I beg you will spjire yourself the trouble of these elaborate prepara¬ 
tions. I am no sophist to need all the dialectical bird-lime you are 
for spreading in my path. On the contrary, I will walk without 
ado into any trap you please to set for me. 

Pla. I say, then, that these barbarian choragi seem to be seeking 
in quite a new fashion to do honour to the poetry of Greece. Neither, 
as I hear, were they pedants or triflers who lately distributed the 
part and taught the chorus. At the head of them was the first of 
your philosophers, as I at least am bound to think him. 

Lan. The first of our philosophers ! Who ? Where ? When P 

Pla. I mean the chief of your Academy. 

Lan. Of our Academy ? Oho! I perceive your mistake. An 
academy in my country is anything but an abode of philosophy. It 
is an assembly of artists; and he whom you supposed to be the first 
of our philosophers is in reality the official chief of our painters. 

Pla. He is at any rate, then, neither pedant nor trifler. It is the 
pure charm of Greek poetry which must have attracted him. 

Lan. Yes, or a sense of the picturesque in Greek costume; that 
seems to me motive enough from the painter’s point of view. But 
the women would take care that that element of the matter was not 
neglected. 

Pla. The women ? 

Lan. 0,1 was forgetting; you are perhaps unprepared for such a 
scandal. The female parts in these Homeric tableaux were performed 
by women, the wives and daughters of the actors. .... Compose 
yourself; I wdl not pursue the painful subject fiirther. But you 
may now, perhaps, begin to doubt whether the beauties which the • 
performance was designed to exhibit were those of Homer. 

Pla. The chief beauty of Homer is undraped simplicity. 

Lan. So it was of the Homeric damsels, 1 am tdd, at the late, 
representation. I oan understand the Hellenic enthusiasm of young 
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and prettj women, and their devotion to a cause in which a graceful 
figure may he so effectively .€^d liberally displayed, TTponthem, no 
doubt, the pei^ormance has exercised a most improving efEbot.«-The 
drama, however,, is meant to educate, not those who act in it, but 
those who witness it. 

Pla. And were not the benches crowded’with applauding, spec¬ 
tators P 

Lan. What if they wore? You know not the nation of whom 
you are speaking; or, rather, you nre unaware that you are not 
now speal^g of any “ nation at all; no more than I should speak 
of Poseidon if I were to say Aphrodite. The ocean of our Demo¬ 
cracy is unfalhomed, and these i^ers are but the foam on its surface. 

Pla. But are not the tastes of your wealthy and cultivated citizens 
an index to the tendencies of the whole people ? 

Lan. For the sake of your illusions I hope not; for if so the 
tendency of the whole people is towards a most contemptible levity. 

Pla. Yet the studies of which we have been speaking appear to 
me to }}e serious. 

Lan. Serious studies may be pursued in a frivolous spirit; and 
they are so when they are taken up as a mere relief from more 
honest and undisguised frivolities. 

Pat. And is it only thus that your wealthy citizens are studying 
the poetry and drama of Greece P 

Lan. 1 will answer that question by another. You seem to have 
often conversed with new comers from my country. Have you ever 
heard any of them let fall the name of Jumbo P 

Pla. 1 do not remember to have done so. The word is unfamiliar 
to me. Yet stay, I seem to recall it. Is it not the name of a bar¬ 
barian god P 

Lan. Associated with Mumbo it is. By itself it is the name only 
of an idol; but of one which for several weeks, I believe, received 
the homage of the most highly civilised community in Europe. 

* Pla. Explain yourself more clearly. 

Lan.. It would not be worth while. SuflBloe it to you to know that 
the nation in vrhom you take such interest have no more beccnne 
votaries of Homer than they have become worshippers of, the 
elephant. The drama and po^ry of Greece take their turn in our 
world of fashion with the latest singer, the latest traveller, tho 
latest murderer; and they will be. thrown aside in their turn for 
some newer novelty of vacuous minds. 

. Pla. 1 am perimaded, my friend, that you think too ill of your 
country and its manners. You judge qf it from your own. remem¬ 
brance of it alone. But do you find no change for the better in 
those among your countrymen who have the moint lately joined us 
here? Do you not find them more studious the tl^gs of the 
mind than they were wont to he ? • 
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Latt, Of what things of the mind P Of those which relate to 
eoieaOe or to art? - If to soienoe, : But"!• thohg^*<lire srere 
speaking of art, 

Pla. We Are, and it was art I meant. * ^ 

Lak. Then, no t* I cannot say so. I have found it quite Other* 
wise. * ’ ■ * 

Pla.- What ? Do they not send us more poets P Do they not 
send us more painters P 

Lan. Ay, truly; they send us any number—and all of them 
immortal. It is true they are a little difficult to distinguish firom 
each other. The poets seem to have written all their poems with a 
paint-brush, and the painters were apparently unable to complete 
their pictures without the pen. But what has this to do with the 
things of the mind P 

Pla. Much, surely; unless poetry and art among you have ceased 
to be an exorcise of the faculties according to a law of right reason. 
Have they ? 

Lax. 1 would rather let the painters answer for themselves. But 
as for the poets, I do not feel justified in. associating the name of 
reason with many of their performances; nor, exceptions excepted, 
can I even think of them in connection with the idea of “ law.” 

Pla. Do you mean that they reject the supreme authority of 
reason as a guide and moderator in their compositions P 

Lan. I mean that they not only reject but insult it. A poem by 
one of these poets is either a riot of the imagination or a mutiny of 
the passions; and Beason would present herself there with as much 
rashness as an unpopular magistrate at a tumult among the cobblers. 
They would pelt her from the scene with rotten adjectives. 

Pla. You are, indeed, describing a lawless and licentious class of 
men. 

« 

Lan. In matters of art they profess to be, as they call it, a “ law 
unto themselves ”: a pretension than which none could be more 
alien from the orderly and reverent spirit of the Greek. 

Pf.A. Ho, indeed. And yet your account of these men surprises 
me; for I had heard that the chief of your' younger poets has 
rivalled the greatest of our own poets in the tragic drama. 

Lan. It is true, and of him I would fain say nothing. I had his 
reverence, and he has my admiration. However widely he may 
seem to have departed of late, and in some of his compositions, from 
the antique model, bis genius will bring him back again in the end. 
It is of others—others of a newer and weaker school than he—^that 
I have bemi speaking. ' 

Pla. Yet evea the^e expresn reverence for Greek art ' aiid..for the 
Greek apWt>-and I doubt not feeHt. - ‘ ' 

Lan. ;It is impossible, 0 Plato, that you can have met any of 
them, or you would never think so. 
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Pla. Nay, I have been in tbeir company more tban once. 

Lak. And failed to conrict them of imposture Perhaps, 

then, it was all iterates. There may be something in the Boswell 
theory of the Platonic Dialogues aft^ all. 

Pla. I cannot hear what you are saying. 

Lan. I was merely repeating to myself a passage from one of the 
Homeric hymns. But let us return to these friends of ours. I shall 
for ever remember my first encounter with one of the tribe. Shall I 
relate it to you ? 

Pla. It would greatly interest me to hear it. 

Law. He had just landed at the wharf among a boat-load of 
(apparently) his admirers. Bis and Persephone! What counten¬ 
ances ! Never can Father Charon have ferried over so woe-begene 
a crew. I felt sorry for the worthy old man, he seemed so dispirited 
• by his company. But the passengers were nothing to their 
coruphaios. 

Pla. What then was the aspect of the man ? 

Lan. It would need the genius of an Aristophanes—and his voca¬ 
bulary—to do justice to it. He was of about the middle height, but 
reduced below it by a stoop. The length of his hair might have 
proclaimed him a Spartan, were it not that one saw he could have 
come of no race which follows the practice of exposing its sickly 
children. His visage was long even to prolixity; his mouth semi- 
hiant and unalterably sad. He had the eyes of a dolphin and the 
legs of a Strymonian crane. 

Pla. Apotropaian Apollo! Avert the omen! And you, my friend, 
refrain from unlucky words! What should this portent threaten ? 

Lan. Nothing worse than tediousness; re-assure yourself. I 
approached and greeted the new-comer, mentioning to him my 
name. He said he had passionately longed to see me; and he 
looked, indeed, as if he had been passionately longing for something. 
But he added that he was glad to see me; and he did not look as if 
he was glad of anything. 

Pla. What was the cause of his melancholy P 

Lan. He was lamenting that there should be no better bread than 
can be made with wheat. Ah! I see you do not know them I Thoie 
men, O Plato, are perpetually bewailing the shortness of human^life, 
and saying unkind things about Death; protesting against that 
cosmic sadness which they are continually hogging to their hearte, 
and complaining of the shortness of those plrasures which they seem 
to enjoy like a stomach-ache. 

Pla. This is a strange condition of mind which you describe. 
Death, wa know, is a terror to the vulgar, and pleasures are unsatis¬ 
fying to those'who pursue nothing else. But the wise inan is above 
both fear of the one and care for the other. • 

Lan. The wfso man ? Yes: but no one ever thought that these 
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men had any philosophy to support theimBut of what use to them 
is art—art of which the end is joy ? These men to oall th^^lyes 
Oreeks! Is it Greek to be for ever pulling a long face at Pan and 
begging him to leave his piping and answer riddles P Is it Greek to 
have no sense of h soul of immortal gladness in all things P Greek, 
to whine etemally*over human destiny and clamour fretfully to the 
Powers who hare ordained it P 

PnA. These young men seem indeed to hare litde reverence for 
the gods. 

Lan. They reverence nothing. They have neither that nor any 
other quality of those Greeks of whom they prate. Their minds are 
—but why speak of their minds P Their art itself exposes them for 
pretenders. For what were the chief virtues of the art of Athens in 
its greatest period ? Were they not simplicity, manliness, repose, 
reserve ? , ' • 

Pla. You are right, my friend. I should so enumerate them. 

Lan. Then how stand the writings of our pseudo-Hellenes as 
regards these qualities. Let us have done with their poetry. Do 
you know their prose ? 

Pla. Nay, how should I know it P 

Lan. How P Did you not say that you had conversed with some 
of these men P 

Pla. Yes. 

Lan. Then you have heard their prose. You cannot have escaped 
it. What did you think of it P 

Pla. It certainly seemed to me to be wanting in moderation. 

Lan. Moderation P Never in the history of literature has there 
arisen so dissolute a prose. Luxurious excess, a supra-feminine love 
of softness and splendour, is its inseparable and predominant mark. 

Pla. They claim, however, to show taste and discrimination in the 
adornment of their writings. 

Lan. They do: and I allow their claim. But what then P Having 
discovered new dyes, and acquired new cunning in the beautiful 
arrangement of colours, they fail to see that an inordinate passion for 
the kind of pleasure v^hich such arrangements give is in itself a sin 
against the continence of Art. A Persian grandee was probably a 
beautiful sight enough; but if a satrap of Xerxes bad apparelled 
himself as these men bedisen their prose, the king would have be¬ 
headed him for his effeminacy. 

Pla. Yoiv easily dispose, then, of their claim to one of thq virtues 
you have mentioned. They are wanting in manliness. 

. Lan. They are; and in the simpHoity wkich is seldom,fpund apart 
ftom. it. As for repose, how in the world can a man remain at rest 
who is for over longing to draw attention to the, grace of his attitude 
or the lace of his tonic? 

Pla. There is stiU the virtue of reserve. • 
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Lan. Beserve is restraint, and restraint is painfal, and pain is 
intolerable to the self-indulgent. When did one of these men ever 
deny his senses the pleasure of a glowing epithet, however more 
appropriate would have been a colourless and neutral word? 

Pla. I cannot, indeed, approve of their maijher of discoursing 
either upon the painter’s or upon the sculptor’s drt. 

Lan. Men cannot discourse fitly upon one matter when they< are 
thinking of another; and these men compose their dissertations not 
so much to set forth their subject as to display themselves. But it 
is not from vanity alone that they neglect to castigate their style. 
An over-coloured diction is the natural product of a too sensuous 
imagery, and with this they indulge themselves rather for their own 
gratification than for that of their readers. 

Pla. But do they not understand that in this pleasure as iti all 
others they should observe & rule of temperance ? ^ 

Lan. No doubt they do, like all other voluptuaries; but they are 
the least fitted of idl men, both in spirit and in training, to resist 
this species of temptation. They may fancy themselves Greeks to 
their heart’s content; but in truth they can trace no descent from 
classical antiquity at all. They are the late-born children of the 
Benascence, and their only real affinities are with the thoughts, the 
passions, and the foible of that unrcposeful time. Whatever 
sincerity there is in them displays itself only in their sympathy with 
its art, its poetry, its ideas. Their Hellenism is a sham product, 
redolent of that modern and modish suburb in which its latest 
festival was held. 

Pla. Why, then, is its falsity not detected ? Have you no recog¬ 
nised standard of excellence, no immutable tests of truth in the poet’s 
work, and in all other work ? 

Lan. No, we have neither these, nor the desire for them, nor the 
belief in them. Every man constructs his own. 

Pla. You surprise me. In what other art or handicraft among 
your people does the worker submit himself to the judgment of the 
ignorant ? 

Lan. In what art or handicraft does he nbt ? In the greatest of 
all arts he certainly does. In politics we have long since shaken off 
the tyranny of competence, and to-day in my country any man is 
a political expert who has clergy enough to make a cross on a baUot 
paper. 

Pla. How then does your State subsist ? 

Lan. By the grace of the gods. The English democracy is the 
most remarkable in the world. It is at once the strongest and the 
weakest, the fiercest and the tamest^ the least instructed in the learn¬ 
ing of books and the most highly trained m the discipline, of life. 
None was ever so studious of liberty yet so* submissive to. control; 
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none so angrily intolerant of remediable JhiardiiMp® yet so sanely 
and so nobly patient under those which natoe has imposed. . 

Pla. To what is this happy balance of their tendencies to he 
referred f . 

liAN. I know not. I know only that it exists, and that the un¬ 
broken tranquillit^f* of our country attests it. , The subversire 
impulses of this people are the superficial ones: their Oonservatiye 
instincts Ke deeper; but we know that they must be there. West¬ 
ward through the Hellespont, and eastward through the PiUars of 
Heracles, the surface-currents both from the Euxiqe and &dm the 
Atlantic pour perpetually into the Inland Sea; but the waters of its 
basin keep their bounds, and they must needs, therefore, be depleted, 
through one channel or the other, by the back-set of some deeper- 
fiowing stream. Bren so is it with the democracy of England. It 
is for ever being fed full through the twofold inlet of Teaching and 
Circumstance; yet the shores of our society remain unwasted, and 
the rocks of our Constitution still lift their heads aboYO the waves. 

Pla. Among such a people there must be some inbred principle of 
obedience, and it should be easy to educate them to perceive what is 
beautiful as well as what is just. 

Lan. The fault is not in the nation but in its circumstances. It is 
as docile in its tastes as in its politics, but there are none to direct it 
in either. Wealth and luxury have debauched one set of guides, as 
faction and ambition have corrupted the other. 

Pla. To the former, the wealthy class, you surely do injustice. 
Their very willingness to be led in this matter of Hellenic studies 
is a proof that you do. To show such willingness is to have already 
gone half-way towards perception of the Beautiful. 

Lan. Let us join then, 0 Plato, in devoting the son of Telamon to 
the Eumenides. For no man ever destroyed so many potential per¬ 
cipients of the Beautiful in a single day. 

PiU. Among the Trojans P 

Lan. No, among the sheep: who surpass all other animals in 
willingness to be led. If docility to guidance is to serve for an 
augury of future taste, it must at least be intelligent. A blind and 
blatant scurrying in one anotheris footsteps gives no more promise 

capaoily in the human than in the ovine species; and I deem it no 
matter of boasting for the silly troop that they have been started by 
the chatter of some coxcomb, instead of by the jingling of a wetlieris 
bell. 


H. B. Tbaill. 



AEMY HOSPITAL SERVICES. 

Thb arrangements for the medical care of the irmy in war seem to 
be pursued by misfortune. During the Crimean war, which lasted 
nearly two years, complaints arose as to the management of the sick 
and wounded, and also as to the general sanitary condition of the 
troops. A quarter of a century later the Egyptian campaign took 
place in Octob&r, 1882, and lasted only iifty>eight days. Com¬ 
plaints were made about the hospital management and nursing 
during the campaign, as well as about the sea transport of sick and 
wounded. Moreover, in the war in South Africa between 1880 and 
1882, complaints had also arisen as to the conduct of the Army 
Hospital Corps in their treatment of the sick and wounded. These 
complaints have successively led to inquiries; first by a Royal Com¬ 
mission in 1857, and in the case of the two recent wars by Com¬ 
mittees of Inquiiy, of which one was appointed in June, 1882, to 
“ inquire into certain complaints against the men of the Army Hos¬ 
pital Corps employed in the war in South Africa; and the other 
at the termination of the Egyptian war in 1882, to “inquire into the 
organization of the Army Hospital Corps, and into the question of 
hospital management and nursing in the field, and into the sea 
tran^rt.'* 

The Royal Commission of 1857 was appointed by Lord Panmure, 
then Secretary of State for War, after the termination of the Crimean 
war, to inquire “into the sanitary condition of the British army, the 
state of the army hospitals, and the rank, pay, emoluments, and 
efficiency of the Army Medical Department, and to report what 
measures were advisable for the prevention of sickness and tho 
treatment of disease in her Majesty's, forces." Lord Herbert of 
Lea was the President of the Commisnon, and when he became soon 
afiterwards Secretary of State for War in 1859 he carried into efiect 
the reconimendations of the report, and made a complete change in 
the medical and sanitary services. 

These changes had for their object:— 

1. To raise the standard of att^ment among those to whom the 
care of the health of the army is chiefly intrusted, and to direct their 
attention to the study of that sanitary «iience, on the proper appli¬ 
cation of which the prevention of sickness and the preservnticm of 
life in armies mainly depend. 

2. To place the medical officer in the position to which the 
digmty of his profession and the great services he tenders justly 
entitle him, and to insure to his advice and opinion that weight and 
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influelice in tlie administration of the armj which are necessary to 
secure the h^th and to maintain the efficiency of the troops. 

3. To lay down rules for the future govemment of military 
hospitals, which may simplify their orgis^sation, shorten the pro¬ 
cesses of business, and give a more efficient check upon expenditure, 
while they impi%>Te the quality and insure the regularity of the 
supplies, and relieve the medical officers of all ndn-professional duty, 
enabling them to devote the whole of their time and skill to the 
treatment of the sick. 

4. To secure the adoption of the measures necessary to place the 
barracks and hospitals in that sanitary state which is indispensable 
to the health of the sound and the recovery of the sick; as well as 
the precautionary measiiros which it is necessary to adopt at the 
outbreak of war, in order to guard against the recurrence of those 
gigantic evils from insanitary conditions in camp and field and base 
hospitals whibh destroyed so much life in the Crimean war. 

To effect these objects, the status and pay of the medical officers 
was in the first place increased. The candidates were required 
before presenting themselves for examination to have qualified them¬ 
selves in civil hospitals to practise medicine or surgery, and they 
were required to pass a theoretical as weU as a practical examination 
in medical and surgicid knowledge, and also to possess a good general 
education. ^ The Army Medical School at Netley was created, where, 
before taking up his duties, the candidate underwent a course of 
instruction in hygiene and in clinical military medicine and surgery. 
The assistant surgeon was subjected to three separate examinations 
in the first ten years of his service, each examination having a 
definite object, viz.: First, as already mentioned, to ascertain, 
previous to his admission into the service as a candidate, his scientific 
and professional education, and to test his acquirements in the 
various branches of professional knowledge; second, after having 
passed through a coarse of special instruction in the Army Medical 
School, to test his knowledge of the special duties of an army 
medical officer; and the third, previous to his promotion, to ascertain 
. that he has kept pace with the progress of medical science; and it 
was intended that all promotion to the higher ran^ should be' by 
selection and not by seniority. 

A Purveyor *9 Dopartment had existed down to 1830, when it had 
been suppressed for purposes of economy; and at the time of the 
war the supplies for ho^itais were derived from the commicNiamt, 
tiie store, the barrack, and the medical dq>artment8 res^tively, 
and were partly administered by the medicid officers and partly by 
an officer stiU called the Purveyor, who was, however, plAoed as a 
financial check on; and therefore in a position antagoidstio to, the 
m^ioal officer. These hrrahgements Lord Herbert aboH^ed; He 
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created the Purveyor’s Department, and made it the duty of that 
department, subject, however, to the 'medical oflBcers, to provide all 
matters connected with the supplies and equipment and repairs for 
the hospitals, with the accounts, and withi the supervision of the 
servants employed in and about the hospital. The medical officers 
were thus liberated from all duties not strictly pix)fessionaI, in order 
to enable them to devote more time to the higher duties of their 
profession, and the better to perform the duty of looking after the 
sanitary condition of the army with a view to the prevention of 
disease, with which they were charged. On the breaking out of 
war the Purveyor-in-Chief was to furnish everything required for 
the hospital service of the campaign, under the Director-General 
of the Army Medical Department; and the duties of both classes 
of officers were clearly defined, so that a direct responsibility rested 
upon every one in charge of the sick. The key to the ariny 
medical organization at the time of the Crimean war was the regi¬ 
mental system. In that system the medical officer was appointed to 
a regiment, and he became an integral part of that regiment. He 
had charge of its sanitation under the commanding officer; he 
attended medically on the wives and families of men belonging to 
the regiment; and became the friend and adviser of the commanding 
officer, and of all the officers and men of the regiment. 

General Hawley and Sir Bobert Lloyd Lindsay, in their dissent 
from the report of the Committee of Inquiry recently held, observe 
that this system— 

“ Proceeds on tho principle that it is as important to keep men in health as 
to cure them when sick. Also, that the medical officer is of essential service 
(both at home and abroad) to ffie commanding officer of tho regiment, as ,his 
adviser on all sanitary matters, and as the person on whom he relies, not only 
for keeping his men in health, but for checking scheming -and shamming in 
the ranks. It also gives to medical officers the advantage of military training 
and discipline; it habituates them both to command and to obey, and prepares 

them for the duties they have to perform in time of war.This is the 

system which officers in the- army, from the commander-in-chief downwards, 
are unanimously in favour of. Every branch of the seiyice—engineers, artillety, 
cavalry, and line—have given evidence in favour of it before this committee, 
and the general officer commanding at Aldershot has also in his evidence 
advocated the advantage of it. 

“ It is the system adopted in every continental army without exception, and it 
is the system to which our own army reverts in time of war, when a medical 
officer is attached to every regiment proceeding on active se^co.*’ 

Lord Herbert’s Begulatioiis provided that in time of war a fixed 
amount of transport was to be allotted, on the requisition of the 
principal medical officer attached to the army taking the field, to eadh 
baW^on, brigade, and dividon, for the conveyance of the field hospital 
equipment and medical comforts. For instance, for a hkttalnm 860 
strong there was one mule to carry medical cohorts and a cart for 
surgical appliances, and an ambulance car to follow in the rear, capable 
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of canjdng from, six to dght sick. In war it was necessarj to sap- 
ploment the regimental hospital system hy general hospimls, and 
the Hoyal Commission of 1867 reported that in all previoim wars 
g^eral hospitals^ whereyer formed, had been unsaoCessfuUy ad¬ 
ministered, owing to the want of proper organization. To guard 
against this the Boyal CommissioDers of 1857 proposed the estab¬ 
lishment and organization of a limited number of general hospitals 
in time of peace, for the twofold purpose of training officers for a 
service indispensable in war, and for enabling the entire staff, if 
need be, of any of these hospitals to be removed to any place where 
a general hospital might be required in the event of hostilities. 
The fundammital principle of the organization and administration 
of these general hospitals was the appointment of a Governor, whose 
duty it was to attend entirely to the administration of the hospital, 
as distinguished from the treatment of the sick, which was placed 
under the principal medical officer. The Governor had full powers 
to obtain the requisite labour and transport, and to procure supplies; 
and sufficient funds were to be placed at his disposal for that 
purpose. All officers, excepting the principal medical officer, were 
to be responsible to the Governor solely, and were to receive instruc¬ 
tions from him only; all requirements of whatever, kind, whether 
for the hospital buildings, equipments, or supplies, were to be pro¬ 
vided for directly by the Governor, in whom powers for every such 
purpose were vested. 

In a large hospital the efficient performance of such duties is 
sufficient to occupy his time very fully; and in a moderate 
sized hospital full of patients their proper execution would amply 
fill the time of one person. This question is well illustrated in the 
very interesting report by Lady Strangford on the Victoria Hospital 
at Cairo, which wo commend to notice. The battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
was fought on the 13th of September. Cairo was occupied on the 
14th. Lord Wolseley addressed a letter, dated October 8th, 1882, 
to Surgeon-General Hanbury, the principal medical officer of the 
Eg^tian campaign, in which he contrasted the Army Hospital with 
that of Lady .Strangford, as follows:— 

“ I have just returned from' the CStadol Hospital, and I have 00910 book with 
a very heavy heart from seeing our sick soldiers so badly looked after. I 
thought the condition of the hospital at Ismailia very iad, but I made allowances 
beoause your stores, you said, had not arrived; but there ia not sudi excuse 
now, an^I feel bound to tell you that I look upon the hospital in the citaael, 
as it exists now, as a disgrace to our army. Largo numbei-s of the men still 
ly^ on the floor, and scarcely any with mosquito curtains. . ■ * ' 

“Lwiidi youwoflld go and see Lady Strangfoid’s hospital, and see what 
can be done by the energy of one woman. She has purchased capifitihedateads 
for a few shil^gs apiece, and has provided mosquito netting, any quantity of 
which ia to. be purchased in the to^, On the Mth ullimo I .told the doctor 
wiho #ent round the bospited to swd out and have whisks purchased (they cost 
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a few pence apiece), and ope given to ©v«^ nptan to help him to drive away 
the flies, which are a plague in the hospitel, O^ey have not been bought, and 
I must hold yon responsible. You hnow you can have have as much money as 
you want. It is not money, but energy and system that is wanting.’* 

The small Yictorla Hospital was organized much on the plan of 
one ot Lord Herbert’s general hospitals. - Lady l^trongford was the 
governor, who personally looked after every detail of management, 
supply, and discipline, and regulated the nursing and service; 
whilst the treatment of the sick was in the hands of Dr. Sieveking 
and others, the former being what, in one of Lord Herbert’s general 
hospitals, would have been called principal medical officer. Thus 
there was a direct responsibility for each class of service, and the 
attention of the medical officer was not distracted from the treat¬ 
ment of the sick by the necessity of looking after the supplies and 
the scavenging and cleaning of the hospital.* In addition to the 
improved organization of the curative staff of the army, Lord Herbert 
proposed what may be called a service for the prevention of disease, 
i.e. a sanitary service. In the first place he arranged to instruct the 
medical officer in the whole subject of army hygiene before admission 
to the service, and then provided that medical officers were to advise 
on the specialities connected with the prevention of disease and the 
preservation of the health of troops; subject always to the necessary 
contingency, especially with armies in the field, that occasions must 
constantly occur in which military reasons must necessarily outweigh 
all considerations of health affecting the troops engaged in the opera¬ 
tions, and of such contingencies commanding officers alone can be 
judges. In time of war the regulations provided that when an army is 
about to take the field, the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department shotdd select a competent medical officer, to be attached 
to the Quartermaster-Generars Department, to act as sanitary officer 
of the army, and as sanitary adviser to that department. The 
Director-General was to issue for the guidance of this officer a code 
of instructions on all matters connected with rations, clothing, shelter 
for troops, sanitary arrangements and precautions for preventing 
disease, in addition to any instructions necessary to meet the special¬ 
ities of each case. The sanitary officer was, on the litte of march, to 
accompany the officer of the Quartermaster-Genend’s Department 
who precraes the troops, and was directed to give his advice ou’the 
selection of quarters or camping grounds, and in the adoption of 
precautions for protecting the health of the men, or for improving 
the Ba>nitary condition of the ground, with reference to the water 
supply and the disposal of refuse matter. A sanitary police properly 
organized was provided under the Quartermaster-General’s Depart¬ 
ment to carry out the precautionary measures pointed out by the 
sanitary officer. 

In 1869 Lord Cardwell,' the then Secretary of State for 
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began to altoc these' reflations by the aflition of ih^ Puryeyor’s 
Bepartmenl^ and the transfer of its duties to the Control Department, 
a department which Ijord Cardwell created^ but which was soon 
found to be unwor^ble and was broken up. On its abolition^ the 
duty of providing the food for hospitals was placed under the Commis¬ 
sariat Department; Ind the equipment was placed under the Ordnance 
Store Department, much as had been the case in the Crimean war. 
The medical, officers had, no doubt, complained that the purveyors 
were too independent. For instance, Surgeon-General Longmore in 
his evidence states that there was constant friction between the 
purveyor’s people and the medical people.” It is, however, quite 
certain that efficiency in the supply of hospitals in war can scarcely 
be secured unless it be made the duty of a special department, that 
is to say, one independent of the fighting departments, to attend to 
the wants of the sick; and if the purveyors were found to be too 
independent of the medical officers, the logical remedy was not to 
abolish the Purveying Department as a defective department, but to 
enforce their due subordination to the medical officers. An argu¬ 
ment is used in the evidence that it is inexpedient to allow two 
departments to purchase in the same market; but this argument 
does not bear discussion, because by very simple arrangements 
between the departments the bargain or contract for any particular 
article made by one department might be available for the other. 
But the most important alteration which was made in the condition 
of the Army Medical Department was the abolition of the regimental 
system, and the adoption of the unified system, under which the 
medical officers form a separate professional department. This 
system proceeds on the principle of removing them from intimate 
connection with the regiments, and from the duties that would there 
devolve upon them, and of attaching them to station'hospitals. In 
war it becomes necessary to revert in some measure to the regimental 
system. 

The Army Medical Department was constituted upon its present 
^sis by the Boyal Warrant of 1873. In this warrant the examina¬ 
tion which had been instituted in the junior ranks before promotion 
from one rank to another was abolished. Promotion by selection in 
the higher ranks was virtually abandoned; and they have been 
giv^ numerous duties to perform in addition to the treatment, of 
sick and wounded soldiers, duties which do not require prt^easional 
sjkillfbr their efficient, performance. They are in all respects re¬ 
sponsible for the organization and management of the’'h<^{dtals to 
which they are attached, in peace and war; and, subject to the 
General or other officer commanding the station or district, they 
have ^soiplinary control ovmr all the men, whether attendants or 
patients, in these hospitals. The medical officers cemmand and train. 
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the men of the Army Hospital Oorpsv ,T]^. mexi of the Army Hospital 
Corps are the wardmastors, nurses, and attendants in the hospitals; the 
cooks, washermen, gardeners, and barbers;; they also act as oie^rksfor 
accounts and stores, compounders of medicines; they form the bearer 
companies for sick and wounded with an army in tb& field. The lower 
grades consist of quartermasters, sergeants, oorpOrals, and privates; 
their rate of pay is higher than that of the army generally. The 
corps is officered by the medical officers, who exercise full disciplinary 
powers over them, and who also command the bearer companies in 
war. The medical officers as soon as commissioned undergo, as 
already mentioned, a course of training at Hetley in hygiene and 
army surgery and clinical medicine. They then go for two months to 
Aldershot to learn ordinary drill, company drill, and riding drill, 
and some instruction in military law. But they do not appear to 
receive special instruction in the duties recently placed upon them. 
Surgeon-Major Longmoro said, in reply to a question whether 
medical officers are taught purveying, cooking, and housekeeping:— 

“ It is the constant duty of the medical officers to examine the quality of the 
food that is brought there. There is a medical officer who goes regularly round 
at meal-times to examine the diets to'seo that they are properly cooked, and ho 
controls that.” 

This is what everj' regimental officer has to do. He also says that 
they receive no special education in the duties of a hospital nurse 
beyond what they pick up as students in the civU hospitals, and that 
there is no examination to ascertain what they know about it. 
Compare this description of training in the special duties appertain¬ 
ing to their military profession which have now been committed to 
tho medical officers, and in the habits necessary to qualify them for 
administering the discipline of the Army Hospital Corps, with the 
year or year and a half’s training at Chatham of officers of Royal 
Engineers, who, in addition before they receive their commissions, 
have undergone between two and three years’ training in discipline 
and drill at the Royal Militarj* Academy. 

The reemite of the Army Hospital Corps are stated to be gene¬ 
rally enlisted from civil life; they are trained at the depdt of the 
corps at Aldershot, which is under the command of a medical officer.' 
The training extends over four months, t^o of which are devoted to 
simple military drill, the remaining two months to ambulance in¬ 
struction, which is given by a medical officer, and consists of field 
ambulance exercises, lectures, and of instruction in baUdagi&g, 
dressing wounds, &c. Much of this instruction must be theordtieal, 
as there are few wounds to dress at Aldershot. At the end of this 
coarse the recruits are examined in the subjects m whiohithey have' 
received instruction. If there is time, they then oommenoe tfamr 
draining in ward nursing, butj owing to the •-demand for: men-lrt the 
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statical lioi|iitals, it is stated in the avid^nne that this t^ningr can 
but seldom be g^ven. It thus would seem that the reomuts of the 
Army Hospital Odrps^ taken at random direotiiy from eivil life, are 
supposed to be disoifdined by two months^ drill, and to be trained 
in another two months in many more subieots than a hospital nurse 
is supposed to les& in a year's training in pr^ic^ work in a large 
hospital. Under the new system, therefore, the medical officer has been 
given numerous duties of administration in addition to his high pro¬ 
fessional duties; he has been given the command and training of a 
largo body of men who are entirely dependent upon him for learning 
their special duties—duties in consideration of which they are 
allotted a special rate pay to insure their being properly qualified 
for their performance. But the medical officer, the teacher, receives 
no training in those duties, which are extraneous to his real profes¬ 
sion ; and he is not, therefore, supplied with the qualifications neces¬ 
sary to enable him to put his subordinates in the way of performing 
them. For instance, the hospital cooking was complained of in 
Egypt, and Lord WoLseley gives the following account of the 
arrangements for cooking in the hospital at Cairo (where anything 
could have been got) more than a month after tho,war was over:— 

Wo had eutored Cairo on tho 15 th of September. Wo had boon there over 
a month, in fact we had been fire weeks in Cairo, and I said,' Now, before I 
go away, let me see your cooking apparatus.’ There was, I thought, a certain 
disinclination to show mo tho place. I found they wore cooking in tho garden. 

I said, ‘ Send me tho cook,’ and a vory dirty-looking man came up; he said ho 
was the sergeant cook. 1 asked him, ‘ What is your means of cookingP ’ He 
pointed mo to the usual trenches which we mahe upon the field when on active 
service for cooking the men’s ordinary dinners. He had the usual trenches in 
tho ground, and tho usual old-fashioned Flanders camp-kettles. 1 then said 
to the doctor, ' Is it possible that up to this moment, although we have been 
five weeks in Cairo, not a man in your hospital has ever had a pudding or 
anything baked for him, or anything made for him, except what you can boil 
in a soldier’s kettle P ’ And he said, * Yes, we have had nothing more.’ I said, 

* It is vory hard upon tho men, considering that you have boon hero five weeks, 
and you might have bought any quantity of stores. If you had asked mo for 
a thousand pounds for them I would have authorised you to buy them, and 
yet, you toll me now, at the end of five weeks, that yuu are still cooking for tho 
hospital in those.lar^o trenches. In a hospital where there is an immense 
number of sick, and through which a great number of sick are passing, you 
are now cooking for your sick patients in exactly the same way as soldiers out 
in a campaiga would cook.* ” 

Xt is mentioned in the evidence that before 1873, during the 
exUtenOe of the Purveyor’s Department, there was a system in force 
of training cooks, but that no such thing is done now. Indeed, the 
whole teBor of the evidence goes to show that there is no sufficient 
appreciation, especially ia the higher branches of the.djnny Medical 
Sm?vice^ of the necessity w4uch exists that officers whose, business it is 
to teach such matters of detail should themselves be^so trained as to 
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be able to show the men what to do. Speaking of this, Lord Wolseley 
says:— 

** ‘ So long as a medical officer has given to him the poation which has 
recently been given to him by the great deare of the M^cal Department, 
which is that he is to he supreme in everything, a man who is put in that posi¬ 
tion ought to accept the immense responsibilities which that position involves. 
The members of the Medical Department have obtained for themselves a great 
position of independence and a very high position in the army, but they have 
not at the same time assumed the responsibilities which their high position 
carries with it. That, I think, is one great fault which I have to find with 
them.” 

In Lord Herbert’s regulations tbe preventive or sanitary duties 
of the Army Medical Department were given great prominence; 
and the sanitary services to be performed by the medical officer, as 
laid down by the new regulations, appear to follow generally the 
lines laid down in the regulations made by Lord Herbert of Lea. 
But whilst the old regulations placed upon the Quartermaster- 
Qeneral’s Department ihe duty of providing the sanitary police and 
of causing the necessary sanitary work to be executed, the new 
regulations would appear only to require the medical officer to 
recommend the establishment of sanitary police; and it does not 
clearly appear from the new regulations upon whom the duty of 
organizing and establishing it is placed. The new regulations 
require the Director-General to furnish the sanitary officer with a 
code of instructions to meet the specialities of the case of the par¬ 
ticular war. Deputy Surgeon-General Marston, who was the sani¬ 
tary officer of the expedition, in reply to question 7,436, states, I 
got no other special instructions thfin that I was to act as sanitary 
officer of the expedition.” This officer Joined from India, and thus 
had no personal communication with the Director-General on the 
subject of the campaign. This officer, in reply to a question as to 
whether there was any sanitary police under his orders says, “No. 
At Ismailia I tried to get something of th^ kind, and we had a 
certain number of Egyptian prisoners told off to the hospital for 
conservancy purposes; those prisoners spoke a language which we 
could not understand, and they simply added llieir dirt to ours. 
.... I made a point of telling everybody that I came across 
what ought to be done, and hpw it could most easily be done. That 
was going beyond my directions, because I was not an executive 
officer.” The fact of this officer joining from India may have been a 
disadvantage; for if the sanitary officer had been present in England 
when the details of the expedition were first arranged, it is possible 
that a body of sanitary police-as contemplated in Lord Herbert’s 
regulations might have been organized. The Committee of Inquiry 
seem to concur in this view, for they say» “ What is wanted is a 
large and well-organized body for executive eonserroncy work in 
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connection with the Quartermaster^GeneraPs Department. Nothing 
short of this would have answered in Egypt.” The evils arising 
from this want of an efficient sanitary service are exemplifieid in 
Brigade-Surgeon Barnett's evidence as to the Citadel Hospitol at 
Cairo, in which he shows that the fever in the hospital was actually 
passing into typhoid, because they had no means of removing the 
excreta but burying' them close to the walls, and that nothing of 
this sort could be arranged for at once; and this, too, at a time 
when they wore not fighting, they were not marching, they were 
stationary in Cairo and no longer at war: there wps no pressure. 

The main features of the present organization of the Army Medical 
Department as contrasted with that devised by Lord Herbert are, 
that the medical officer has taken charge of tho discipline of the Army 
Hospital Corps, and has been given duties of administration from 
which Lord Herbert desired to exempt him as likely to interfere with 
his professional work. The term “ administration ” is a very grand 
word for very humble duties. It means the inspection of stores, the 
cleanliness of wards, tho filling up of returns, the countersigning of 
requisitions, of the necessity of which, if his administration is to be 
of any value, ho must be personally satisfied; tho supervision of 
washing and washermen ; in short, all the dealings with buildings, 
with furniture, with stores, with iJots and pans, which in civil hos¬ 
pitals are the province of the secretary, the steward, and the matron. 
If the principal medical officer personally attends to the treatment 
of the sick and wounded he cannot give close attention to these 
details in a large hospital; and if he delegates them to subordi¬ 
nates, they may be badly done, or not done at all, but still he would 
be responsible and would bear the blame of failure. Therefore, if 
he is to do his duty as an administrative officer, he must delegate the 
treatment of the sick and wounded to his juniors. 

In his evidence to tho Royal Commission of 1857, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie said that “ everything which a surgeon requires should bo 
found, and everything which he orders should be done, but it should 
be done to his hand, his time being too valuable to bo spent on any 
duties to which his medical science and skill are not available.” 
Imagine Sir William Jenner and Sir James Paget withdrawn from 
the bedsides of their patients to check the issue of stores, to over¬ 
look accounts, and to countersign demands for furniture or repairs 1 
Yet this is what, under the new regulations, the principal medical 
officer of a large military hospital must do if he is to do his duty. 

“He is responsible for the discipline of the whole eatabHshinent, including 
tho patients. lie is required to personally superintend the treatment of tho 
siok, He is to see that all returas and reports required by thb Director- 
General are prepared and forwarded. He is to satisfy himself as to the clothing, 
bedding, and comfort of the sick; and as to thequaUty and cooking of diets, 
as well as to tho medicines and medical and surgical ap|>luncoB. He is to 
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ascertain that the stores and equipment of the liospitals are according to regu¬ 
lation, in good condition, and suiHcient; and that timely requisitions are sent 
to the commissariat for all provisions, stores, and transport that may be 
necessary. Ho -will cause transport to bo hiired in emergent circumstances.” 

The Committee of Inquiry endorse the present system. It is, 
therefore, important to see what have been its ^^ults. Brigade- 
Surgeon Vealo says:— 

“ The privates are too much inclined to question the authority of the non¬ 
commissioned oflBcers, to obey orders in the letter hut not in tho spirit, and 
conseqxiently to perform their duties perfunctorily. The men of tho Army 
Hospital Corps not only do not take a pride in their vocation, hut many of 
them are actually ashamed of it.” 

The Committee state:— 

" There is a general concurrence of opinion that the Army Hospital Corps is 
not in a satisfactory condition. In this respect tho evidence with regard to the 
Egyptian expedition agrees with that regarding South Africa, which was 
received by Sir E. "Wood’s committee.” ■* 

The following evidence .is given at page 600 of the Blue Book 
respecting one of tho hospitals in South Africa. Trumpet-Major 
Epps, 6th Inniskillings, who was in the Ingagane Hospital, South 
Africa, says:— 

“ As I was getting better I was ordered mutton-chops, but I never got them. 
I visited the cook-house and saw the chops being cooked for the orderlies; the 
patients getting the odds and ends of tlie sheep.” 

“Boy Maxwell, 6th Inniskillings, was given a mustard plaster ono day 
when he was ordered a pill. On ono occasion my medicino was given to another 
patient.” 

“Gunner Lester was six weeks without being washed. Ho was three days 
in tho tent before ho even got water to wash his hands.” 

“ I did not complain of thoso things to the visiting officers, because when 
Guimer Lester reported George, the orderly, ho threatened to ‘jump on his 
stomach and stamp his lights out.’ Wo did not feol at all safe with the orderlies, 
as they had such power, and so wo did not report them.” 

“Tho orderlies never cleaned tho moss-tins out.” 

“ Wo had to fetch water oursolvos from a tub in Iho centre of tho camp.” 

“ There was never any drinking-water in my tent.” 

“ There was one night-stool in our tout, which was seldom cleaned by the 
orderlies.” 

Oolouel Bed vers Buller remarks on the evidence taken before this 
Court of Inquiry that the men of the Army Hospital Corps— 

“ As a rule, perform their duties as well as can bo expecte 1, having regard to 
tho very limited amount of instruction that the soldiers of tho Army Ilo^ital 
Corps receive in their special duties. 

“ There'are bad men among the Array Hospital Corps, as among other corps, 
and at present there exists no means of chocking or counteracting the injury 
done by these bad men. 

“Tho regulations are also very defective; they are too narrow and too 
inelastic. No ono who knows anything about tho working of hospitals in the 
field can fail to see that it was a grave defect to make tho fever hospital at 
Ingagane a field hospital; at such a time and in such a pressure, such a 
hospital should havo had every procurable comfort. Looking at the fact that 
H'yf'gsue is only sixteen miles from Newcastle, and that at Newcastle there 
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was a lai^o accumulation of stores of all sorts, and also a groat many well- 
supplied shops, it appears almost incredible that so many ferer-striohen 
patients should have been each compelled to drink, eat, and t^e medicine out 
of one tin pot, which pot could, of course, in the drcumstances, be^ery seldom 
cloanod. Yet this is what really happened, and under medical officers whom 
I can from person^ knowledge confidently describe as good ones. The truth 
is, it was only very vxdirectly their fault; really, it was and is the fault of the 
system, and of the inelasticity of the rc^julations.” • 

It is to be observed that if these things had happened under Lord 
Herbort^s regulations, where a purveyor would have supervised the 
whole administrative service of the hospital, there would at least 
have been some one on whom definite responsibility could have been 
fixed, and to whom punishment could bavo been awarded. It is not, 
however, only in war-time that the discipline of the Army Hospital 
Corps is unsatisfactory. It is, indeed, rare that any opportunity 
occurs in peace-time to bring to notice outside the walls of a hospital 
any case of absence of discipline. But one very remarkable case 
was brought under public notice in the newspapers at Norwich. 
Hospital about two years ago, when an inquiry took place into the 
circumstances attending the death of a soldier in the military 
hospital. The case was this. A soldier, suffering from a noisome 
disease, was in a separate ward. The medical ofiicer appears to have 
come to the hospital oiico a day in the morning. The orderlies in 
charge of the man proceeded one afternoon to fumigate him by 
burning sulphur in a pan in the room, after carefully stopping up 
the chimney and all other openings, and shutting him alone in his 
room for two or three hours. His cries attracted attention. Ho 
told a Scripture-reader who attended him that he did not dare to 
report it for fear of the orderlies. He died two days afterwards. 
The facts were brought out in an inquiry before the magistrates. 

His Eoyal Highness the Commander-in-Chief says :— 

“The medical officers have not sufficient knowledge of discipline to administor 
discipline in the Army Hospital Corps, especially now that the regimental 
system has been abolished.” 

Lord Wolseloy says:— 

“The system of giving medical officers the command of the Army Hospital 
Corps should be altered. Doctors are too highly educated and too well paid to* 
bo given the employment of sergeant-majors or of subordinate officers. A 
separate officer should look after the discipline in hospitals. Hospitals should 
be under military supervision, but there should bo no interference with the 
functions of the medical officers. The medical officers could readily acquire the 
knowledge of discipline, but it would bo using a tino tool to do what a ooarso 
tool would do as well.” 

On the other hand, .Surgeon-General Marston says, in answering 
Question 7379 

“ Do you think it would be desirable to make any other person than the 
medical officers responsible for the housekeeping of the hospital, and thereby 
relievo the medical officers entirely from those cares?—I think, most.cmphati- 

k2 • 
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oally, that everything in the hospital should bo under the medical officer. I 
think he should have suprome authority in everything, but such duties might 
be very properly delegated.” . . . . “ My impression is that you want quar- 
tormastorB of the Army Hospital Corps and warrant officers to relieve the 
medical officer of a certain amount of military discipline and detail.” 

These answers appear to show a want of appreciation of what 
proper organization and real responsibility mean. For if a hospital 
is to be properly administered, the person at the head of the adminis- 
tration, whether it be Lady Strangford, or a governor as contem¬ 
plated by Lord Ilerbort, or a principal medical officer, must himself 
see to all the details of administration ; and where there are a large 
number of sick and wounded must either let the professicnal work 
give way to the administrative, or the administrative work to the 
professional. Wherever a hospital is defectively administered it 
may be accepted as certain that the person at the head does not 
efficiently supervise the details. The complaints which were sub¬ 
stantiated can generally be traced to a w'ant of efficient super¬ 
vision of all those numerous details which make up hospital 
management and promote the comfort of the sick. The transport 
between the hospitals and the railway was defective. The men, 
often lay without change of clothes; and some sick and wounded, 
after passing through the hospital, went home in the clothes they 
had on when in the field. The scavengering was not always satis¬ 
factory. The now regulations do not appear to give the principal 
medical officer the power which Lord Herbert deemed essential 
for the governor of purchasing what was necessary, if not obtain¬ 
able otherwise, but required him to requisition the Commissariat and 
Ordnance Store Departments fot hia wants. Moreover, the War 
Office, at the beginning of the compaign, issued an order specifically 
withdrawing the power of local purchase given by Lord Herbert, 
and directing that all articles required should be provided by means 
■of requisitions upon the Commissariat Department. (See Surgeon- 
Oeneral Marston’s evidence, p. 323). Lord Wolseley appears to 
have overruled this, but liis evidence shows the effect of tho 
dependence of the principal medical officer on the other departments. 

" Dr. Crawford. Was it over represented to you by tho Medical Department 
that tho Supply Department had failed to give them what they required P 
M Oeneral Lord Wolseley. Constantly. In answer to my questions when 1 
asked them why they had not good bread, they used to say, ‘ The Commissariat 
have not given us godd bread.’ ‘ Why have not you got bods P ’ ‘ Tho Com¬ 

missary of Ordnance has not given us beds.’ ‘ Why have you not got somo- 
thing else?’ ‘Somebody else has not given us something else.’ Having 
obtained their high positions in the army, they seemed to thi^ that thqr were 
absolved from every possible responsibility connected with their duties. If it 
was a question of sweeping out tho hospital, they had not had a fatigue-party 
supplied to them. If it was a question of stretchers, they had not got them, 
because some one had not land^ them for them. It'was always soma other 
person who was responsible for doing wlpit I believe have always been con¬ 
ceived to be their principal duties 1 ” 
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The hospital at Oairo was opened after the war was practioaliy 
oyer. Cairo is a town where every appliance for cqnifort was to be 

had, yet in speaking of the Cairo Hospital Lord Wolseley says:— 

% 

** I was very angry with a hoi^ital doctor the first day I went oyer the, 
hospital at Cairo. *It was on a Saturday, and I found the hospital very dirty. 
I found the men, as I have already said, lying on the ground, and lying in 
those filthy, dirty clothes that they had fought the campaign in. They had 
no change of clothes, and they seemed to have very little Opportunities of 
washing themselves. There was a washing-room, hut it was very imperfectly 
provide with basins. The fiios were in myriads and myriads, and they 
covered everything. You saw the poor sick men asleep, with their faces 
undistinguishable in some instances by reason of the quantities of fiies on 
them. I have seen a man lying awake tiying to brush them off with his 
hands, and I said to the medical officer in charge, ‘ Why do you mi go out in 
the town and buy whisks; every little dirty Egyptian boy has got a whisk to 
keep the flies off; why cannot you go and buy them for a few pence ?* He 
said, ‘ I have not got any myself, but I hav? applied to the Commissary of 
Ordnance to get them.’ I said, ‘ Never mind the Commissary of Ordnance, go 
out and buy them yourself, and I will pay for them.’ Several other faults I 
found with Mm, and I said the same thing, ‘ 'Why do not you go out into the 
city and get everything that you want ? ’ I said I would come back in a week, 
and I found a small supply of those whisks, but very few with the men, and I 
naturally was very angry, but he sheltered Mmself behind the Commissary- 
General of Ordnance, that the Commissary of Ordnance had not supplied them. 
And the same thing with regard to the mosquito-curtains.” 

Deputy Surgcon-Genoral Marston says, in reply to Question 
7469 

“If the medical officers had shown more initiatiTe in purchasing in the 
markets, would there have been a better state of things do you think P—^In the 
first place, is the medical officer the proper person to go into the markets and 
purchase ? He does not know the language, he does not know where to go; ho 
has at all times a large amount of work to do, and, looking at certain instruc¬ 
tions that have come out, I do not know whether he was supposed to exorcise 
such power.” 

These cases are merely given to show the working of a system 
which makes the Medici Department dependent on other depart¬ 
ments for its supplies. It is a repetition of what occurred in the 
Crimean War, and they are cases which Lord Herbert’s regulations 
werd specially designed to prevent. There is no doubt that the 
Army Medical Department is in a peculiar position. The medical 
officer has to work at high pressure in interesting professional 
work during war, whilst in peace-time he often has but little to 
do, and that little may not always be of an engrossing nature. 
The higher offices to which the army medical officer can aspire 
are offices not in direct communication with sick and wounded. 
He therein differs from the civilian medical man, whoso highest 
aspirations are always directed to the treatment of the sick or 
injured. An eminent London surgeon said to the Boyal Commis¬ 
sion of 1857, "My dutihs at the end of thirty-two^years, during which 
I was surgeon at St. George’s Hospital, were the same as on the day 
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I began.” But from the day when the military medical officer 
enters his profession his ambition must necessarily be somewhat 
directed towards the high departmental positions outside his pro¬ 
fessional work; and the more the medical officer is charged with 
duties extraneous to his real professional work the' more must this 
result follow. * 

We have, by the recent regulations, charged the medical officer 
with much extraneous work which could have been as well performed 
by less highly-paid persons—persons whoso whole attention would 
be given to it instead of being diverted at times to the care of sick 
and wounded. Is it not probable that the performance of both 
classes of duties would profit by separation ? These duties are also 
made a plea for an increased number of medical officers. Brigade- 
Surgeon Barnett says he requires a secretary, who should be a 
medical officer, to take charge of the discipline of the men of the 
Army Hospital Corps. Brigade-Surgeon Comyn says:— 

“ I think tho Army Ilospital Corps men ought to be kept under tho modical 
officer’s orders; and I think that in poaco-time you ought to keep more doctors. 
As I think you should keep up a larger body of attoudanta in peace-time, so I 
think you should keep more doctors, to enable some of them to ho acting chiefly 
as discipline officers for a period.” 

Other medical officers state that additional assistance is wanted 
for this extraneous work; that is to say, more medical officers to 
enable them to perform satisfactorily tho numerous non-professional 
duties now placed on them. But be this as it may, it is certain that 
the performance of these extraneous duties, which might be just as 
well done by any one else, must divert the attention of medical 
officers from the real work of their profession, for which they are so 
highly paid; and that when the emergency of their own real pro¬ 
fessional work comes on them, it is to be feared that they may he 
found to have become year by year less qualified for performing 
operations or treating tho sick. Lord Wolseley says:— 

“ I think that a man of the iutolligenco and education of a modical officer 
could easily learn the discipUuo that an' ordinary ensign or lieutenant has 
received in the army if he had sufficient time to do it and was siifficieutly long 
at it; but even then I do not think it would ho a good way of employing your 
medical officer. I think you would he employing a muoa finer tool to dy the 
work that a much coarser tool would do just as well.” 

And we may add that, unfortunately, this fine tool may be found 
to have been blunted when it is wanted for tho real work which it 
has been obtained, at great expense, to perform. Is it wise so to 
organize the Army Medical Department that tho number of highly- 
paid medical officers must be increased in order to employ them on 
these extraneous duties ? The Committee of Inquiry have endorsed 
the view of those medical officers who ask for these duties, and they 
recommend the welding together of the medical officers and the Army 
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Hospital Corps into one corps. If this is done the medical officers 
must be trained for their new duties, so as to enable them to train 
the Army Hospital Corps. What does this invdlve ? They must be 
trained in discipline; and it is very questionable whether this could 
be effectually dt>ne after they have obtained the civil qualification 
required to enaMe them to practise surgery or medicine. In the 
German service the military medical officers enter as medical 
cadets. If the present system is to be continued it would probably 
be necessary that the candidates for the Medical Department of the 
army should enter the Government service at an earlier age, whilst 
they are still medical students, and like the cadets for the Boyal 
Engineers or Boyal Artillery, study under military discipline in 
barracks to bo built adjacent to some large civil hospital. They 
would have to acquire detailed instruction in all matters of hospital 
management, supply, housekeeping, and nursing, so as to be com¬ 
petent personally to instruct the men of the Army Hospital Corps; 
and if this education be given effectually, we may feel quite certain 
that, with the increased attention given by medical officers to these 
various details of administrative work, these highly-educated men 
will perform such duties admirably ; but can wo feel equally certain 
that they may not year by year lose their skill and proficiency in 
medicine and surgery, for which alone the medical officers are 
wanted ? 

In these remarks it is not intended to disparage the medical 
officers of the army, who have always individually shown great 
skill, devotion, and heroism when the occasion has arisen. But 
as I was conversant with the views held upon this subject by Lord 
Herbert of Lea, and as I was largely connected with the efforts 
which he made to promote the efficiency of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment and to improve the sanitary state of the army, I have felt it 
incumbent on me to point out that the complaints which have been 
made about the medical services in the late wars are the result of 
the complete abandonment of the regulations which Lord Herbert 
made; and I would strongly urge that in the further changes which 
must now be made in the organization of the Medical Department, 
the one important principle to be kept in view is to ensure that 
whilst the army medical officers retain as high a standard of pro¬ 
fessional skill in curative science as their civilian brothers possess, 
they shall maintain in the development of preventive medicine or 
hygiene the position of leaders which the efficiency of their sanitary 
teaching in the school at Netley has hitherto enabled them to assume. 

Douglas Galton. 
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Tourists who hare traversed the well-known rpute leading from 
Nazareth to Carmel will remember that, about half way between 
those two places, they cross a wooded range of hills about five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and that they are agreeably 
surprised to find themselves riding for an hour or more through 
sylvan glades formed of old oak-trees, which, in a country where 
forests are rare, are an agreeable contrast to the rocky defiles and 
barren hillsides which have for the most part characterized their 
Palestine wanderings. From the summit of this range they look 
back upon the vast extent of the fertile plain of Esdraelon, while 
before them the plain of the Kishon lies stretched at their feet, with 
that river itself meandering across it, and in winter and spring 
forcing its way through the sands of the beach into the great Bay of 
Acre. But none of these tourists have suspected that if, when at 
that highest point, they had turned off to the left through the 
woods for twenty minutes they would have found, if they had 
known where to look for them, some of the best specimens of cave 
tombs which have yet been examined. The merit of their disr 
oovery lies with Captain Conder, of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Survey, and Mr. Schumacher, the American Vice-Consul at Haifa; 
and it was in company with the son of the latter that, one day last 
month, I turned off my road to Nazareth to visit them. They are 
situated just beyond the skirt of the wood, at the foot of a green 
conical hill, on the summit of which are perched the mud hovels 
of the village of Sheikh Abreikh. As my companion knew of their 
whereabouts by description, we thought at first that we would try 
to find them without a guide, but were compelled ultimately to 
resort to the Sheikh of the village, who told us that we were the 
first foreigners who had applied for his guidance since ho had 
pointed them out to their discoverers. It ivas no wonder that we 
could not find the “ Cave of Hell,’^ as it is called by the natives, as 
the entrance to it was not much bigger than the opening into a fox's 
earth, and just admitted the entrance of a-man’s body, slipping in 
feet first, not a difiicult operation, as the morning was damp, the 
earth greasy, and the descent gradual, so that one’s first discovery on 
assuming an erect position and striking a light was a fine coating of 
mud over the front of one’s person; the second was to find that the 
cave which we had entered consisted of a small chamber about ten 
feet square and eight high, on each side of which had been excavated 
in the solid rock stone receptacles for the boc^s of the dead. This 
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chamber opened into others of a similar character, in all about 
fifteen in number; some square and some oblong, with a breadth 
not exceeding six feet, each having a capacity for holding three 
bodies in their stone beds—one across the end and one on each side; 
in some cases ther& was a second tier, and the mortuary acconunoda- 
tion was thus doubled.' There were probably more chambers than 
those I actually entered, as in many cases’ the proper entrance had 
been blocked, and holes had been made by tomb riflers in some 
bygone age, who had visited the cave for purposes of plunder. 
In one a hole had been made in the roof, evidently leading into a 
chamber above; but into this I did not scramble, the heat and diffi¬ 
culty of moving about, except often in a crawling attitude, only to 
see the same thing repeated, damping my ardour. On the other 
hand, some of the arched entrances were very complete, and showed 
signs of rude ornamentation; the stone door-frames had been 
roughly carved with scrolls and floral designs, and over many of 
them, and on the stone roofs, were devices painted in a yeUow 
pigment, also of a scroll-like character, I was not sorry to escape 
from the labyrinthine recesses of this cave, in which I was almost 
afraid of losing myself—for the Sheikh renmined in the outer 
chamber, and we had to find our way among the other ones 
by ourselves—and visit another of a very different type. This had 
evidently been used as a place of worship, most likely in the first 
instance by the early Christians, and probably later by the Cru¬ 
saders; it had an entrance large enough for a waggon to drive 
into, and was about thirty feet in height, but the whole nave 
was much filled with rubbish, so that it was originally a good deal 
higher. Its length, to the beginning of the apse, where the rubbish 
ended, and one had to descend several feet, was about seventy feet, 
its breadth about tjiirty. The apse itself, which was semicircular 
in form, was eighteen by twenty-one; besides this there, were two 
small transepts, both partially filled with ddbris, but as nearly, as I 
could calculate, about eighteen by twenty; a few yards from this was 
another spacious cave, in which one could walk about comfortably, 
also containing chambers and a number of loculi for corpses, but 
devoid of carving or pictorial ornamentation. In none were any 
inscriptions to be seen. All three caves are within a hundred yards 
of each other, and in their proximity I observed the carved capital 
of a marble column and a handsome stone sarcophagus, testifying 
to the fact that in former times this must have been the position 
of a place of some importance, though I am not aware whether it 
has been identified as a biblical site. Instead of returning to the 
Nazareth road, we made for the summit of a hill on which we 
observed evidences of ruins. Here we found that an excavafion was 
being carried on by natiji®, who had opened a tomb in the hope of 
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discovering treasure in it. We afterwards met the people who had 
been at work here, and asked them what they had found. They said, 
“ Three earthen jars, one containing earth, one containing ashes, and 
one empty.” Thinking I had tumbled upon an interesting relic, I 
eagerly inquired what they had done with them. “Oh,” they 
replied, “what good were they? we broke them.” I earnestly 
entreated them, should they again find jars in any of these tombs, to 
bring them to mo, oSering to pay for them, which they promised to 
do; but one who seemed afraid lest I should bo imposed upon, con¬ 
fidentially added, “ They are really too old to be of any value.” A 
little beyond this tomb, into which the earth had fallen, so that I 
could not effect an entrance, carved stones of large size, which had 
once formed part of buildings, were abundantly strewn, and it waes 
evident that the neighbourhood had been used as a cemetery, many 
handsome stone sarcophagi were scattered over the surface of the 
mound, and this was in itself often cut into, and loculi had been 
excavated out of the living rock, on which were placed gigantic stone 
lids. Many of these had evidently never been touched since the day 
when they were originally placed over the dead, and it is my intention 
on a future occasion to move some of those and see what is beneath 
them. 

As we rode away from this hill wo came across a peasant who had 
been observing our investigations, and who told us that he knew 
of a place covered with ruins and caves. It was too far off, and too 
late in the day, he said, for him to guide us to them; so we asked 
him its name. This be positively retusod to divulge without being 
first paid for his information. In a moment of confiding generosity 
I offered him a sum equal to a shilling, which, to my surprise, this 
bare-legged youth, astraddle on his donkey, with his wooden plough 
balanced before him, scornfully declined. 

I .was *much struck by the audacity and knowledge of human 
nature which this refusal indicated. He evidently reasoned thus: 
“ A man who is idiot enough to offer a shilling to be told where a 
heap of' old stones are, and to trust to my having told the truth in 
the piatter, is clearly idiot enough to pay two if I only stand out 
for them.” And so accurately were his calculations based that he 
actually did force me to pay two, and then watched me start off, guide¬ 
less and guileless, to look for them in the direction indicated. Of 
course I did not find them, at least not that day; but I have since, and 
have no reason to regret the investment. In the course of my search, 
however, we came across some ftiore sarcophagi and rook-cut graves, 
with their massive stone lids sloped up to a high central ridge, and 
in one instance I realised the accuracy of the scriptural allusion to 
the necessity of rolling away the stone from the mouth of the cave” 
in order to enter it; though in this cacHl’it was illustrated by the 
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impossibility of the feat, for the stone, which was circular and abotit 
two feet in diameter, had become so tightly wedged into the carved- 
rock entrance, that it was evident from the marks on its edges that 
all the attempts of the natives to prize it out had been unavailing. I 
therefore deterraindd to employ some gunpowder which I had with 
mo-~as the use of d^^amite does not yet prevail in these parts—^but 
unfortunately a heavy shower of rain obliged me to postpone the 
attempt to a more auspicious occasion. It is an almost invariable 
rule that, whenever we find these rock-tombs in any number, the 
ruins of an ancient town are to be discovered not far distant, and 
from the size of the cemetery we may of course obtain a very fair 
estimate of the importance of the city to which it was attached. 
Thus at Sefurieh, the ancient Sepphoris, there is a very extensive 
cemetery about a mile to the east of the present village, the caverns 
and tombs of which, that arc still unopened, would doubtless yield 
many interesting relics. These would probably date back to the 
oommoncement of the Christian era, at which time Sepphoris seemed 
to have attained its greatest importance. It was conquered by Herod 
the Great, and having been rebuilt by Herod Antipas, became the 
largest and strongest place in Galilee. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Grand Sanhedrim was transferred hither by the Babbi 
Juda Hasi; before its removal to Tiberias, under its Eoman name of 
Diocoesaria, it became a great military stronghold, though, except its 
ruined castle, its vast cemetery, its numerous cisterns, and above all, 
its immense subterranean aqueduct, few traces remain of its former 
greatness. It was this later evidence of the engineering sldll of the 
Romans that mainly interested me, after having made a hurried 
examination of the rocky area of tombs and caves from which it is 
only a few himdred yards distant. 

The exact course of this subterranean aqueduct has never been 
traced; indeed its existence is barely known, except to the officers 
who have recently surveyed Palestine with such minute detail ; but 
it would bo found well worthy a visit. The whole length of the 
work cannot be less than five or six miles, though it probably does 
not carry the same dimensions throughout which are visible where 
the roof has fallen in, and reveals sections of the tunnel where it 
traverses a hill for a quarter of a mile. It is here about twenty feet 
deep and as many wide, beautifully plastered with cement. Hear 
the castle of Sepphoris itself there is an aperture in the hilldde 
where the aqueduct entered the cistern which supplies the fortress 
with water, and according to traditibn it continues as far as Sheikh 
Abreikh, a distance of ten miles. The castle stands on the summit 
of a grassy hill, 815 feet above the level of the sea, and commands 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country. To the south, the 
prospect is bounded by &e range on the southern elopes of which 
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is situated Ifazareth; to the north and east lies the plain of the 
Buttauf, at this time of year a sheet of water, hacked by the Jebdi 
Safed; while westward the eye ranges over a rolling and partially 
wooded country, with the bay of Acre and the sea horizon beyond. 
The upper portion of the castle itself eviderftly, from its round 
arches and rosettes, dates from the time of the Crusaders. ' Its lower 
courses, however, consist of large drafted blocks, and are probably of 
the Boman*Jewish period. The whole building is seventeen yards 
square, with walls of great thickness. In the interior a damaged 
stair ascends to a chamber with pointed vaulting and small windows. 
In the neighbourhood are many fragments of columns., large hewn 
stones, and sculptured entablatures, now built up in the garden walls 
or half buried in the soil. On the western slope of the hill, and 
about a hundred yards from the castle, are the remains of the church, 
which, according to tradition, was built upon the sijbe of the reputed 
dwelling of the parents of the Virgin by Saint Helena, and which 
dates therefore about 330 years after Christ. Indeed, the exact 
locality is pointed out where the Virgin is said to have received the 
salutation of the Angel. The special interest which attaches to 
this spot lies in the fact that, about two years ago, it was pur¬ 
chased by the Franciscans, with a view to the restoration of the 
church. At that time the high arch of the middle aisle and the 
lower ones of the side aisles, were alone visible. The site had been 
for centuries the refuse-heap of the village, and the excavations 
preliminary to the work of restoration have brought to light a 
subterranean chapel, and a number "f fragments of columns which 
have recently been enclosed by a wall. I counted altogether twelve 
in the courtyard, of which some are prostrate and others standing 
to a height of ten or twelve feet, while capitals and pedestals were 
strewn around. These were of syenite, and may possibly have been 
transported from Egypt. The priests told mo that for want of funds 
the work of excavation was fur the present suspended, but that 
enough had been discovered to prove the existence of many more 
columns below the surface, in a much better state of preservation; 
but these, together with the entrance to the subterranean part of 
the church, were, concealed by the d4bri8, which had never been 
thoroughly removed. He pointed out to me the fact that the side 
pillars, wUch supported the arches still standing, were divided into 
five sections, and said that they had been so built in order that they 
might enclose the actual walls'of the original house which had been 
the abode of Joachim and Anna, and that the ancient masonry 
had been discovered within the pillars in the recent process of 
restoration. A small apse on the right has been converted into a 
modern chapel, and a priest comes here from Hazareth every 
Sunday to perform mass. The entire coi 3 %regation consists of the 
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Christian Arab and his wife, who are left in charge dormg the week 
—for the whole population of the modem Sefurieh, with this e3tcep> 
tion, hate been notorious as fanatical Moslems, end hare enjoyed a 
bad reputation in the neighbourhood as arrant thieves; but my 
clerical informant Assured me that since they had discovered that 
they were the fortun*fte possessors of a ** holy place,” where Christian 
money was likely to be spent freely, their religious opinions had un¬ 
dergone a serious modification, and that, were it not for fear of conse¬ 
quences, they would all become Christians to-morrow. This, however, 
may have been a sanguine and prejudiced view of their spiritual 
condition. One thing, nevertheless, is certain, that ” holy places ” 
in Palestine may be turned to very valuable political account by any 
Catholic power which desires to extend its influence in the country; 
and it is a significant fact that they are being multiplied in number 
every year, and that the Christian populations at each of them look 
to France for that religious protection which the republic denies to 
clerical orders at home; while Latin monasteries, which are imder 
French protection, are active in identifying biblical localities, and in 
attaching to them such sacred traditions as may justify their being 
invested with the necessary character of sanctity. It sometimes 
happens that one Church captures a holy place from another, which 
redounds not a little to the political triumph of the protecting power. 
Thus, not long since, no fewer than a hundred and twenty Greek 
Christians at Xefr Keuna—which is asserted, by those interested in 
making it so, to be Cana of Galilee, the scene of the miraculous con¬ 
version of water into wine—suddenly, owing to circumstances which 
my clerical informant refrained from particularizing, abandoned the 
Greek Church and became Latins, or Bomanista. Money has at 
once been furnished for the construction of a monastery, which is at 
this moment in process of erection at this spot, which, however, 
woTild hardly seem to be altogether a safe investment of religious 
capital, for there can be very little doubt that Kefr Eenna, which is 
situated about two miles from Nazareth, is not Cana of Galilee at 
all, but that this interesting locality should be properly identified 
with Kfina-el-Jelil—also called Khurbet EAna, a village lying three 
miles to the north of Sefurieh. Soewulf (a.d. 1102), Marinus Sanutus 
in the fourteenth century, and Andrichomius, all place it about this 
distance north of Sefurieh, and the latter quotes from earlier writers 
in proof of this. De Vogu4 gives, in his Eglises de la Terre Sainie, two 
interesting anonymous accounts of Palestine written in the twelfth 
century, one in Latin and the other in French, both favouring 
KAna. And this view is entertained by Dr. Bobinaon, Mr. Thomson, 
and most modern geographers; so l^at there is still an opening 
for the Greek Church to recover its spiritual losses, and start a rival 
holy place with a fair prospect of success. There cannot be the 
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aliglitest doubt that, provided they were liberal in their operations, 
they would receive a warm welcome from the population of Khurbet 
K&na. In fact, there seems no reason why the manufacture of holy 
places should not turn out as profitable, politically, to those engaged 
in it, as the manufacture of Birmingham antiques»does, commercii^ly, 
to the enterprising fellaheen who sell them on the banks of the Nile. 

About a mile and a half from the miserable village of mud hovels 
inhabited by this interesting population, whose character the prox¬ 
imity of the newly-found ‘'holy place” is tending so much to 
improve, since Christian money has found its way among them, lie 
the springs of Sefurieh—an ideal spot surrounded by olive-groves 
and fig-gardens, where a gushing stream wells forth in a copious 
flow to fertilize the lovely valley of the Melek, and finally to add it: 
waters, much diminished by irrigating channels, to the Nishon. 
There is a large meadow near them, which was a fayourito camping- 
ground of the Crusaders, and here their huts were pitched on the day 
previous to the famous and decisive battle of Hattin. To this day it 
is said that the tradition remains among the natives of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which has been the scene of numerous skirmishes, of a 
redoubtable English king, and the deeds of valour of Richard Kalb- 
el-Assaad, or Richard of the Lion Heart, still form the theme of Arab 
story. It is sad, in riding through this lovely part of the country, 
to listen to the reminiscences of the oldest inhabitant, and hear how 
in his recollection the hills, now bare, were once covered with woods, 
how the abandoned terraces were once green with flourishing vine¬ 
yards, and how, in the days of the Egyptian occupation, agriculture 
throve and commerce revived. Whatever may have been his faults, 
Ibrahim Pasha signalised his administration by a benign t 3 rranny 
which benefited the country. Ho offered rewards for the planting 
of trees, forcibly took their lands from the idle and gave them to’the 
industrious, and exercised a rude justice which contrasted favourably 
with the corrupt system which is now sapping tho life-blood of the 
peasantry. Since his departure the country has been steadily de¬ 
teriorating, not so much from insecurity on account of Bedouin 
Arabs, as from robbery by tax-gatherers, and the cruelty and 
rapacity of the zaptiehs, who are supposed to maintain order in the 
country and see that the taxes are properly collected. Now, instead 
of trees being planted, the hillsides on which they are still growing 
are being rapidly denuded by the charcoal-burners ; the exportation 
of charcoal last year from Haifa having exceeded that of previous 
years, in spite of a Government order prohibiting tho felling of 
timber or the manufacture of charcoal. When we remember that it 
was owing to British intervention that Palestine was restored to 
Turkey, and that, had it not been so restored, it would have, at this 
moment, formed an integral part of Egypt, and shared the benefits of 
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tlie new system of gororament with which that more fortunate 
country is Being endowed under the asgis of British bayonets, one is 
almost disposed to regret a policy which deprived the, people of 
Palestine of this advantage, and for which we have reaped no grati¬ 
tude from the Power that profited by it. 

Biding in a south-westerly direction from these springs, we pass 
through woods whose recesses probably still contain imdiscovered 
treasures of antiquity; for although the Survey of the Palestine 
Exploration ^imd has done ^its work in a most thorough and praise¬ 
worthy manner, there are nooks and corners in these romantic dells 
and wooded glades which could not but escape observation, where we 
unexpectedly stumble upon the evidences of a worship that is 
obsolete and of a civilisation that has vanished. Thus, under a 
clump of old trees, in a picturesque spot, we came upon a group of 
six moss-grown^ hoary, prostrate columns, with capitals detached, 
and on careful inspection detected the traces of an inscription, the 
characters of which appeared rather Greek than Boman; but they 
were so much effaced, and needed so much cleaning, that we were 
unable to devote the necessary time to them, nor had we the materials 
with us requisite to make a squeeze; in fact, our ride was merely a 
preliminary reconnaissance, and the spot is one which I hope to revisit. 
It is known to the Arabs of the neighbourhood by the suggestive 
name of Ashasharaat-el-Arais, or the “ Trees of the Bridegroom; ” 
an appellation which has probably been handed down from the early 
time when this grove was dedicated to the worship of Baal, and the 
column, in all likelihood, formed part of a temple erected at a later 
period, and devoted to those rites to which this primitive worship 
gave rise. Even to this day it seoracd invested, in the mind of the 
Arab peasant who accompanied us, with a certain odour of sanctity. 
Another half-hour’s ride, over a partially-wooded country, brought 
us to the ruin-crowned hills of Jisi^ and Hamiz. These were the 
names for which I had paid two shillings a few days before. The 
hillside at Jissy was perforated with cave tombs; I entered six or 
eight of these, but found nothing equal to the caves of Sheikh 
Abreikh. In some instances the entrances were well carved, the caves 
themselves spacious—one of them with three large chambers—and 
the loculi for the reception of bodies were numerous. It is probable 
that these were family vaults; each family seems to have purchased 
its own cave, and niches were made in it as occasion required. Jt 
may be inferred, therefore, that a single cave which contained a great 
number of niches was owned by a rich family, and that successive 
generations had been buried in it. Thus, Abraham purchased the 
cave of Machpelah for a family burying-place. While exploring 
a low passage in one of these caves at Jissy, with a lighted candle in 
one hand while I pulled myseK along the ground with the other, I 
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suddenly came upon a pit into whicH I nearly pitched headlong, as 
stretching my hand forward it found no resting-place. I threw some 
pieces of lighted paper down, and found that it was about ten 
feet to the debris at the bottom, and eight in diameter, circular, 
without an outlet, so far as I could discover; on the edge I found a 
handle of what had probably been a cinerary'urn. An Arab who 
was present told me that in one of the neighbouring caves he had found 
three bottles of red glass, in a perfect condition, which he had broken. 
There were many fine capacious cisterns -hewn out of thd sold rock on 
this hill, and the solidity of the ruins, which consisted of huge blocks 
of carved stone, showed that it must have been a place of some import¬ 
ance, though I have not been able to identify either it or the neigh¬ 
bouring Hamiz with any biblical site. Here there were some more 
ruins and several sarcophagi, but the most interesting discovery were 
five fragments of prostrate columns lying in a group,rf>n one of which 
I was able distinctly to trace the letters IMP. AUR., thus fixing 
the date of the temple or building to which they belonged at 
about the middle of the third century after Christ. This point is 
only about half an hour distant from Bethlehem of Galilee, one of the 
cities of Zebulon, charmingly situated in a park-like country, now 
a village of mud hovels, where there are also some columns and the 
traces of a subterranean aqueduct. Then wc ride through sylvan 
glens, up little gorges, whore the rocky sides show indications of 
ancient cuttings, over hills covered with oak-trees, and at this time 
of year along glades here and there of rich grass, till we reach the 
summit of the range, and look down on the plain of the Kishon. 
Here, attracted by the sound of chopping, whore nobody had a right 
to chop, I turned off the path, and came upon a group of charcoal- 
burners cutting down a tree, whom I had the satisfaction of frighten¬ 
ing thoroughly by threatening them with legal penalties. And thus 
I accidentally stumbled upon another ancient site where there wore 
more ruins, and cave tombs, and cisterns. These cisterns are dan¬ 
gerous pitfalls to the oxph>rer, their circular apertures, about two 
feet in diameter, are often concealed by an overgrowth of shrubs, 
and hn unlucky step may land one in a cavity twenty feet deep, 
where the rock has been hollowed out into the shape of a huge 
demijohn, the sides still retaining the old cement with which they 
were carefully plastered, thus forming a trap from which, even if 
one sustained no injury from the fall, escape would be quite impos¬ 
sible without assistance. Where the surrounding surface is smooth 
rock and sloping, small runnels are generally chiselled for the pur- 
pose'of conducting the water into the cistern, the whole representing 
an immense amount of labour and no little mechanical skill. In the 
course of my ride through these woods I had seen enough to con¬ 
vince me that they abound with cave tombs which are still unopened, 
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notwithstanding the search for treasures which has been prosecuted 
by the peasants for two thousand years; and that many interesting 
relics, which may possibly throw light on the history of the country, 
are yet to bo discovered. It is true that many of these caves‘.may 
contain the tombs* of early Christians, and there is no logical reason 
why it should be l«ss sacrilegious to despoil the grave of an early 
Christian than of a late one, or why tho dead of all religions, 
whether modern or ancient, are not entitled to the same respect 
being paid to their remains. Certain it is that the force of the sen¬ 
timent, with which, after all, reason has very little to do, is 
weakened by the fact of a lapse of ages, and that to rifle a modem 
grave, no matter what was the faith of the occupant, would excite 
very dificront feelings in the breast from any that are felt when 
exhuming the ashes of those who have passed away in remote 
antiquity. 

It was impossible, as I explored the romantic scenery of these 
forest-clad hills, not to be impressed by a consideration of the 
attractions they must have possessed in the days when their charm 
was enhanced by the arts of civilisation—^when towns of massive 
and stately architecture crowned the hill-tops, and when, in the 
sombre forest aisles, the gods were worshipped in temples, the pros¬ 
trate columns of which still attest their former grace. 

Laurence Oliphant. 
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The prediction wc ventured to make some Kttlo lime ago that the 
present session would not bear the reproach of .sterility is in a fair 
way of being fulfilled. At the meeting of the Liberal party held 
exactly a month ago, Mr. Gladstone indicated in definite terms the 
minimum of legislative work with which the Government, tho House 
of Commons, and tho country would be content. That this will l)e 
accomplished there can be no doubt. The Bankruptcy and the Patents 
Bills arc both safe. The same may be said of the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, the T^euants’ Compensation Bill, ai^d the measure for establish' - 
ing the ballot in perpetuity. The Criminal Code Bill has been 
abandoned. It was from the first clear that there could be no pros¬ 
pect of carrying it through committee if it was to bo discussed in a 
spirit of vexatious and carping hostility. Legal codification is a 
subject so vast and varied that, unless there is a general determina¬ 
tion on the part of the House or of the Grand Committee to sol tie 
it once for all, it must inevitably miscarry. Nor should it bo for¬ 
gotten that tho Bill of which last week Sir Henry James was 
compelled to announce tho abandonment is of Conservative rather 
than of Liberal origin, and is indeed practically identical with that 
first introduced by Sir John Holker. AH these considerations render 
it‘impossible to regard the collapse of tlie Criminal Code Bill in tho 
light of a Ministerial discomfiture. Jn other respects, too, the Par¬ 
liamentary retrospect of the last few weeks may be considered satis¬ 
factory. The Government have had the opportunity which it would, 
perhaps, have been bettor if they had created for themselves at an 
mlier date, of explaining tho exact position occupied by Mr. Erring- 
ton, and of circumstantially dispelling the absurd charge that he had 
a particular mission to the Vatican. The debate on the Vaccination 
Acts has had a healthy influence in the country. The question 
whether the existing laws should bo repealed is totally distinct from 
the question whether, if these laws did not already exist, it would 
be desirable to enact them. The discussion demonstrated in an 
absolutely conclusive manner that vaccination is on the whole cither 
a preventive of small-pox, or else a security that the disease will 
assume its mildest form. Bui no prejudice was ever yet disposed 
of by legislation, and there notoriously exists amongst the ignorant 
classes a prejudice against the Vaccination Acts, of which Mr. Peter 
Taylor made himself spokesman. Compulsory vaccination—it must 
be distinctly understood that we are not arguing against it—may, it 
is to be feared, have the effect of intensifying the vulgar superstition, 
which regards tho groat discovery of Jenner as a malignant rite. If 
the operation is ever improperly or unsuccessfully conducted, the occur- 
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rence of such a case supplies a leverage for an agitation against it in 
the public mind. 

There has been a singular monotony in the debates on the Corrupt 
Practices Bill. The Government have been criticised for making its 
, penal provisions unreasonably severe, and for creating new ofEences. 
While it is true tha^ legislation, if it is to be effectual, ought not to 
be in advance of the public opinion and morality of the day, it is 
difficult to see how, if wholesale bribery and corruption are not to 
be prohibited by law, the plague will ever be stayed. Amongst 
those classes to whom the temptation to sell their vote for money is 
often overpoweringly great, it is a simple fact that it is the fear of 
legal punishment which is the guarantee of right and honourable 
action. In other words, bribery with the lower section of the com¬ 
munity will not bo put down until there attaches, to it the social 
stigma of statutory crime. The reason why the public opinion of 
the lower members of the community is hostile to theft is, that theft 
is not merely on offence against morality, but an act punishable by 
law. If there is any case in which it is permissible for tho law to 
outstrip public opinion with the object of elevating that opinion, it 
may be reasonably contended that an instance of this sort is afforded 
by tho Corrupt Practices Bill. 

The Conservative motion directed against the Government on the 
affairs of South Africa still hangs fire. So far as it is possible to 
form an opinion, affairs seem to bo gradually settling down in this 
quarter of tho w'orld. It is satisfactory to know that the idea of 
dispatching Lord llcay has been abandoned, and that instead of an 
English special commissioner being sent to the Transvaal certain 
representatives of tho Transvaal will come to England. Tho objec¬ 
tions to the former plan were manifest from the first, and were 
indeed insuperable. The Transvaal Government strongly disapproved 
of it, and it would have been in their power to make the position of 
an English commissioner at Pretoria untenable. Lord Reny would 
have done the work us well as it could have been done, and his-failure 
would have been duo, not to any shortcoming on his jiart, but to the 
inherent and insurmountable difficulties in the task. It would be 
premature to speculate upon the future of the Transvaal, All which 
need dr which can be said is, that the condition and prospects of the 
province are less unsatisfactory than they have been at any time 
, since Lord Carnarvon’s ill-advised annexation. A new departure has 
been taken in the policy of the Government towards Basutoland. The 
formal sovereignty of the English crown over the Basutos is to be re¬ 
stored upon the express understanding tha^ the restoration is made at 
the cost of tho Capo Colony—a perfectly equitable proviso in view 
of tho duties at present levied by the*colony. The future of 
Cotewayo is still imcertain, but as we are going to press, intelligence, 
which will soon be mode generally public, of a singularly welcome 
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oharactor reaches us. On the whole, therefore, it may be said 
that the state of South Africa has distinctly improved during 
the past month. As regards Egypt, it is becoming increasingly 
plain that the time has arrived when it will be necessary for 
the Government seriously to consider the possibility of reducing the 
number of the troops now in possession of the Country. Such dis* 
eussion about Egyptian matters as has taken place in Parliament 
has been the reverse of edifying. Nothing is to be gained by the 
vamping up of stale charges against the Government, or by indict¬ 
ments still more vague and indecorous against the Khedive, in con¬ 
nection with any of the deplorable events of which Alexandria a 
year ago was the scene. 

There has seldom been a time when it was more strictly true that 
.political interest lay not so much in the present as in the future. 
If, as we have seen, this remark is applicable in the case of the 
external relations of the Government, it is still more just in regard to 
the position of affairs at home. What the session will produce we now 
know tolerably well. It will not be remarkable for any heroic 
achievements, but it will be associated with a fair amount of honest 
and useful work. The real question is, what is to be the sequel 
of the session P When it is over Mr. Gladstone’s Government will 
have, roughly speaking, completed the fourth year of their official 
existence. Septennial Parliaments exist rather in constitutional 
theory than in political fact. Lord Beaconsfield showed much 
insight into the working of Parliamentary institutions when he 
said that, ” with Governments in an ordinary way things should go 
fairly well for the first two years, that in the third year there should 
be mistakes, that in the fourth Ministers should begin to see that 
they were mistakes, and that in the fifth should come the crash.” 
This was equivalent to saying that an Administration ought not to 
exist for more than five years without the appeal to the consti¬ 
tuencies being made. We may, therefore, assume that, by the 
assent of both parties, the forthcoming recess will bo exceptionally 
eventful and important. Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have now 
but one. important task to perform prior to the dissolution. They 
are pledged to carry, or to do their best to carry, a new Reform Bill. 
The consciousness that this is the real remaining business of the 
Government reacts with a distinctly mischievous and debilitating 
influence upon their policy. The shadow of th6 eclipse, which can 
only be delayed by eighteen months, or of the circumstances which 
will precede that eclipse, paralyses action in just the same degree as 
it quickens conjecture. 

The political leaders on both sides must have an interval of rest 
after the prorogation, but when that is over, they will enter upoiji 
the serious business of the so-called autumn holiday with a sense of 
responsibility altogether exceptional. They and the country at large 
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will know perfectly well that the County Franchiae Bill will affect 
the whole future. Public opinion in Englmiid rests upon a basis, and 
may be described as the creation, of publics speakmg. Powerful as 
the press is, it can do little more than reflect, though the process 
of reflection may* somewhat augment the influence of the opinions 
expressed by politicians in Parliament or On x^pular platforms. 
We believe that it will depend very much on the oratorical 
capacities displayed on either side during the next six months, 
and on the amount of energy which the Government are able fo 
oommunicato to the country, whether the County Franchise Bill 
proves the source of strength to the Minist^ and the Liberal party 
which it ought to do. There are those who think, and are no 
doubt sincerely convinced, that the true national feeling is hos¬ 
tile to the Ministry, and that if the cotintry were polled to¬ 
morrow there .would be found a strong reaction in favour of Con¬ 
servatism. For ourselves, we refuse to believe that, if the Govern¬ 
ment and their supporters do what it is fair to expect of them, the 
constituencies will withhold their confidence when the critical hour 
arrives. The Government have, as it seems to us, the game in their 
own hands, though the playing of it may tax their energies and their 
skill. One thing is certain: next session will be occupied exclusively 
or mainly with the new Reform Bill. There may be some opportunity 
of doing work of a useful kind in the way of domestic legislation, and 
it is at least to be trusted that Ministers will propose some intelligible 
and equitable scheme for the improvement of the dwellings of the 
labouring classes, both in urban and in agricultural districts. But 
the thoughts both of Parliament and of the country will be primarily 
fixed on the measure for the extension of Household Franchise to 
Counties. 

There will be much discussion in the course of the next few 
months as to whether the Bill which confers a vote upon every 
rural householder is to bo accompanied by a project for the 
redistribution of scats. The Government, let us plainly say, will 
make a grievous mistake from every point of view if their decision 
on this matter is in the affirmative. It, is surely desirable that the 
next appeal to the country shall take place before the doomed con¬ 
stituencies know that they are doomed. Many of them may have a 
shrewd presentiment that they are now voting for the last time. • But 
political extinction, viewed as a contingency, is calculated to pro¬ 
duce a very different effect from that natural to political extinction 
viewed as a certainty. In the former case there will be at any rate the 
hope that the impending blow may by some happy interposition be 
averted. Let us therefore suppose that the Government, recognising, 
as We trust they will do, the force of these considerations, will intro¬ 
duce in the first instance a Franchise BiU, and nothing more. 
What then will happen ? That it will pass the House of Commons 
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by substantial majoritiM, and that in doing so it will rouse 
the enthusiasm of the Liberal party both at Westminster and in 
the country to a high pitch, there cannot, wo believe, be any doubt. 
The House of Lords will probably reject it. It will bo urged that the 
measure is essentially incomplete, that redistribution of political 
power is as integral a part of the new Bill as the establishment of the 
new franchise, and that Parliament cannot rightly bo asked to intro¬ 
duce the one without knowing also something of the other. There 
can be very little doubt what in this event Ministers ought to do. The 
County Franchise Bill, thrown out by the Lords, whether by a large 
or a small majority, should be reintroduced in the House of Com¬ 
mons immediately. Its second passage through that assemblage 
would occupy but a short time. ‘The Lords, having rejected it before, 
would probably decline to stultify themselves by not rejecting it 
again. Its second rejection would bo followed by a dissolution, and 
the country would bo asked to pronounce between the two Chambers. 

It is impossible to conceive of a better political issue in the 
interests of Liberalism than this. Some Conservatives hold that the 
temper of the English people would cause them to abstain from 
signifying under any circumstances their distrust of the hereditary 
Chamber, and that if appealed to .on the question whether the Peers 
were to be supported or not in their opposition to the Commons 
they would decide in favour of the former alternative. If this 
anticipation were verified. Liberalism would have received a crush¬ 
ing discomfiture, and many Liberals would be strongly tempted 
to forsake political life. But aasumiiig that the country decided 
upon supporting the Government and the popular Chamber ? In 
that case Ministers and the Liberal party would occupy a position 
of impregnable strength. In no event, wo believe, can Ministers 
lose by showing that they have in this matter the courage of their 
convictions. Should the Lords accept the Bill, the Government may 
receive with satisfaction the surrender of the hereditary legislators. 
It is, however, all but certain that they will refuse it. Well and 
good; the .opportunity will present itself of testing once and for all 
whether the English people are at heart Liberal or Conservative. 
The frwchise measure once passed, the Redistribution of Seats Bill 
will not be a difficult matter. A measure passed by the House of 
Commons for securing the latter object might also be thrown out by 
the House of Lords. Such an incident would only mark a new 
stage jn the struggle between the two Chambers. It is inconceiv¬ 
able that the constituencies would sympathize with the obstructive 
action of the Peers, and the victory of the Commons, which would he 
the victory of the Liberal party, would be repeated and emphasized- 

f 

The attitude which the Peers have adopted during the last few 
days to a measure'now before them is characteristic. They accepted 
a fortnight ago the principle of the, measure legalizing marriage 
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with a deceased wife’s sister ^ thej,have now. done OTory thing in 
their power, if not exactly to defeat it by a 'side^i^d, to per¬ 
petuate the discredit which in the existing state of the law attaches 
to those Tinions. The Bill now provides that marriages of this sort 
shall not be celebrated in churches belonging to the Establishment, 
and that, as regards the contracting parties, the marriage shall only 
be deemed valid from the day on which the measure receives the 
■ Royal assent. The extraordinary thing is, that while the children of 
these marriages are to be declared legitimate, the marriages them¬ 
selves are not to bo legalized. In other words, the second of the 
two amendments now inserted in the Bill gives the wife, whose 
children are to be regarded as born in Wedlock, precisely that posi¬ 
tion which she would have if they were pronounced bastards; the 
children, in effect, are to have all the privileges which the law can 
confer upon them, the wife is te be treated as a concubine. But 
the first of the two alterations made in the measure is really more 
outrageous than the second. If anything could bring odium upon 
the Establishment, it would be the gratuitous conflict in which it 
is now placed with the law of the land. Marriages between 
divorced persons are celebrated in churches, and no clergyman has 
the right to refuse performing the marriage service in the case of 
men and women both of whom may be notorious profligates. The 
Church of England exists only by sufferance of the law and at the 
will of Parliament. Parliament mado it, and Parliament can umnake 
it. If, therefore, what the Legislature declares the law of the land 
is not to be the law of the Church,^—if kge solata ,—^an anomaly 
is created which may be used at any moment as an argument against 
the existence of the Established Church. How can it be said that a 
church whoso ministers are exempted from the duty of performing 
marriages sanctioned by law, is established by law P She is, on the 
contrary, established against the law. The enemies of the union 
between' Church and State could not desire a better cry than will he 
given them if these mutilations of Lord Dalhousie’s Bill arc 
allowed. It is the imperative duty of the House of Commons to 
reject the amendments which Lord Dalhousie has accepted. When 
the measure comes back to them the Peers will not venture to 
re-insert them, or if the attempt is made it will fail. It is difficult 
to know whether to condemn more severely the littleness or the 
impolicy of this lost illustration of the statesmanship of the hereditary 
branch of the Legislature. 

If we look across tho Channel we shall find that it is upon Erance 
that interest continues chiefly to centre.' While the tension of the 
relations between the Vatican and Berlin has somewhat relaxed 
during the last few weeks, and Prince Bismarck-—by his compromise 
with the Centre, as shown in his introduction into the Prussian Diet 
of a Bill exempting bishops from tho obligation to notify to tho 
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Govevnment candidates for benefices in tbo case of a certain descrip¬ 
tion of priests j of wholly reledlsing from the jurisdiction of the law 
curates and chaplains; and of allowing the right of the clergy 
to appeal to the Minister of Public Worship instead of to tho 
Ecclesiastical Court—has gone a step in the direction of Canossa, 
tho feud between tho Government of the French licpublic and 
the authorities of tho Homan Church daily increases in severity. 
But tho ecclesiastical troubles of France are insignificant in com¬ 
parison with her external complications. In Madagascar her arms 
have achieved a victory. In Tonquin she has it within her power to 
be not less successful. That if the campaign is prosecuted beyond a 
certain limit there will be a rupture between herself and China is 
certain. There is, however, good reason to suppose that, owing in 
some degree to tho good offices of England, the difficulty which 
has arisen may he adjusted. Important as this is^ in itself, it is 
more important still for its indirect significance and for the inter¬ 
national results which may ultimately ensue. Any understanding 
that may be finally settled will be largely due to the influence of 
Russia, and the consequence is that the ties, already sufficiently close, 
which unite the French Republic with the empire of the Czar will be 
drawn still more tightly and firmly together. 

The foregoing retrospect of the month may be not inappropriately 
supplemented with a few words on the meeting held at Marlborough 
House on Monday, June 25, under the presidency of the Prince of 
Wales, who has taken the warmest interest in the scheme for the 
purpose of establishing a British school of classical studies, archaeo¬ 
logy, and art at Athens. As the project was first explained by 
Professor Jebb in the pages of this periodical a couple ,of months 
ago, it is with no common satisfaction we are able to state that the 
gathering was as successful as it was distinguished, and that con¬ 
siderable promises of pecuniary support were forthcoming. The 
principle of the undertaking has been formally approved now not 
only by the Heir Apparent, by the Prime Minister, and the Foreign 
Secretary—as well as by tho leaders of the Opposition—^but by the 
4^ancellors of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The daily 
and weekl}'^ journals, to which the best thanks of the friends of this 
movement are due, have published several excellent articles on the 
subject. Fox ourselves, wo are happy to have been more or less 
instrumental in directing attention to the topic. We believe that 
the least of the difficulties to be encountered in the future will prove 
tho financial one. An enterprise so admirable in itsdf, so patriotic, 
and that has secured as friends so many representatives of the 
culture, the education, and the wealth of England,, cannot fail to 
have before it a great and auspicious career. 

J’Wf 2S, 1883. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 

The Suez Canal question presents so many different aspects that tho 
treatment of it might easily assume encyclopaedic proportions. The 
political and geographical chronicles of the Isthmus, and thfe attempts 
made in ancient times to open a passage through it, constitute the 
history of civilisation itself. The Isthmus of Suez is the best stand- 
point for the observation of humanity in its childhood. The scientific 
and economic records of the nineteenth century find their most in¬ 
teresting chapters in the works of the canal, in the modifications in 
the construction of vessels brought about by its navigation, as well 
as in tho changes consequently effected in the great currents of com¬ 
merce. The waters of the world, in their distribution over the surface 
of the globe and their movements in the basins which confine and 
direct them, have been the cause of human civilisation, and have deter¬ 
mined, by conditions which we can examine, tho march of its commerce 
and its industry. The great valleys of the globe have been the main 
routes of human genius; and the basins of the great rivers, the 
offspring of nature, saw tho birtfi of that commerce which has 
enriched tho world. It has been reserved for our ago to behold man 
in his turn creating, as it wore, a new basin of a mighty stream, 
and thus completing the system of river routes which has ever 
strongly influenced the civilised societies of mankind. 

It would be a mistake to sec in the construction of a maritime 
canal by an illustrious Frenchman the only cause, or even the chief 
cause, of the interest taken by France in all that touches the water¬ 
way. M. Ferdinand do Lesseps is one of the glories of France j the 
country knows that the total value of the nation is augmented by 
the fact that .she counts him among her sons. Ho has shar^ his 
personal renown with his fatherland, and every one in France feels 
that whatever happens to him attains the proportions of a national 
event. In thinking of him, men spontaneously repeat the saying of 
Terence concerning mankind : “ Naught that affects him is indifferent 
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to us/* de Lesseps had applied his 

spirit of »JH^^ioresight, his power of unravelling 

the future of liif|i|i^litofli'i^bl8tions—in a word, his genius, towards 
the conception and eiecution of any other idea, of whatsoever nature, 
ill any other quarter of the globe, ho would not have reaped the 
popular fame and national affection which in 'his green old age 
reward the efforts of his earlier years. In Panama M. do Lessejw 
would never have achieved the national grandeur which none now 
deny him, and of which he laid the foundations between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Red Sea. And the reason is that Egypt has always 
filled, and still fills, every imagination in France, and that the 
traditions of France, ever revived by new events, incessantly carry 
her thoughts back to the banks of the Nile. Thus, when M. tie 
Lesseps was seen planting upon this spot the banner of his noble 
enterprise, he was deemed to bo France herself in one phase of her 
natural evolution. The idea of the Suez Canal is a French idea, 
carried out in a land where France has played a great and glorious 
part; and nothing could efface from the French mind the conviction 
that there is a national dignity to be upheld in all that affects the 
great work to which M. do Lesseps has bound his name. 

There is, moreover, a particular virtue which adds to the 
nobility of the idea as it is conceived in France—that the scheme 
of piercing the Isthmus of Suez has been considered a grand peace¬ 
bearing conception. In the eyes of those who from a distance 
followed M. de Lesseps in his career, it seemed like another link 
added to the blessed and beneficent chain which binds peoples 
together in order to make them associates, allies, and friends. A 
grand idea of peace, that was at the same time a French idea, of 
which the nation felt proud—such was the conception which prevailed 
in France concerning the communication to bo established between 
the two seas. It has sometimes Been said that the French make war 
for an idea, and they have often seemed to welcome the reproach with 
a certain satisfaction. Not every one, they think, is capable of 
having so robust a faith in his ideas, and they were proud to think 
that they were deemed capable of forgetting their interests for the 
sake of a noble passion. Horace has said:— 

“ O cives, cives, qua^renda pecunia primum ost; 

Virtus post nunuuos.” 

In France men were ready to believe that the world reversed the 
phrase when applying it to them, and said of them, nummi post 
nrtulem. But it is equally true to say that France makes peace for 
an idea. Peace it was that she sought to make by the Suez Canal. 
This water in the midst of the lands, this inner sea of the ancient 
civilisation, she converted into an ocean which reached out to, and 
with a new arm touched, the Indian Ocean. Is that idea of peace 
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whioh was to be caught as in a up from 

tho depths of the Suez Canal, is tUdi( dhaiig^'^r an idea of 
war ? Will that cause which was tor t^ri]^ tlie _ nations together 
result in estranging them from each other f It is impossible, I will 
not say to desirfi, but even to suppose, for a single moment, that it 
can be so. • 

The mistakes of French policy in Egypt have obscured minds 
upon both sides of the Channel; but whatever those errors may 
have been, the fact remains established as firm as ever that the 
Anglo-French alliance, in the Mediterranean as elsewhere, is the 
surest pledge of the world’s peace, and can best give unlimited scope 
to tho economic progress of the two countries. The idea of an Egypt 
developing all its natural riches under the benevolent eye of France 
and England in close alliance is a political conception of the highest 
rank, which by the extension of its results should produce the most 
salutary effects upon the whole body-jjolitic of Europe. It has 
often been sought to give a form to this idea, and the policy which 
has been called the policy of the condominium has been, whatever 
may have been said of it, a happy phase of the Anglo-French 
alliance. I do not mean to say that the condominium was a 
necessary form of it, and one can easily understand that the alliance 
in Egypt might take another shape. It is indubitable that improve¬ 
ments would have been made in the methods by which the Anglo- 
French influence worked, if the policy of the two countries had been 
directed in some other way during the mournful period of Arabi’s 
attempt at revolution. Common action on the part of France and 
England would have led to a more speedy result, and one better for 
both the two powers, than that which was produced by the isolated 
action of England. But two faults were committed, both of which 
lie heavy upon tho two nations. The policy of England was un¬ 
certain ; it oscillated between a Turkish intervention, an interven¬ 
tion of tho two powers, and an isolated intervention. The policy 
of Franco was timid; it made pretence of being European, instead 
of being and remaining Anglo-French alone; and at the end it 
committed the error of abdicating, at the moment when it ought 
to have acted. These two faults produced their consequences ; 
England has undertaken a task which will give her very great 
anxieties, and she has not, from the point of view of Anglo-Indian 
interests, more security or more tranquillity, for a short or long term, 
than if her power had been shared at the same time as her diffi¬ 
culties. France, in drawing back, has been unable to explain the 
rnymas, and, SO to speak, the conditions of her withdrawal; and at 
the present time she seems to be in danger of losing that moral 
influence which she never meant to abandon, when she thought that 
she was only holding aloof, for her ally’s advantage, from a political 
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movement in which she believed she could leave the initiative to 
England. The political idea which has guided the conduct of 
France was wrong, but it was honest; it contained nothing adverse 
to tho policy of the intiniate alliance, the entente cordiale, between 
France and England. Thus it is with profound astonishment that 
we in France have seen the English Press use townrds us most out¬ 
rageous expressions. Wounds have been inflicted which attempts 
must be made to heal. Those who have caused them are without 
excuse; and it is as true to say that they have failed in patriotism 
towards their own country as in decency towards a great nation. 

There is but one means of repairing the evil which the two 
countries did by the faultiness of their foreign policy in Egypt. 
England suffers, and will suffer, from tho indecision which she showed 
at the beginning, and the disadvantages of her isolated position 
imposing on her an excessive responsibility. France suffers, and 
will suffer, from its impolitic resolve not to interfere, and from whut 
has been considered an abandonment of its natural ally. It is on 
tho soil of the Isthmus of Suez, in tho settlement of the question of 
the Canal, that the basis of a harmonious policy must be found. Franco 
only expects this, that her name and moral influence should still serve 
the cause of civilisation in Egypt, without hurting England, but with¬ 
out being hurt by her. Whethei? France in Egypt bo the guest of the 
Khedive or of the Empress of India, she has a right to be treated with 
the consideration due to an ally and friend. In return for this respect, 
England will find in France a support which she will certainly need 
some day, to prevent her influence from giving way before those 
eclipses which should always be looked for in oriental politics. But 
how is this maintenance of the name of France at its due moral height 
to be achieved, concurrently with the increased political harmony of 
the two nations ? By respecting the name of France in the Suez 
Canal, by showing that England has in view only the claims of 
justice, and is not pursuing a policy of ill-conceived egotism in all 
that concerns that international and pacific road which is the creation 
of a great Frenchman, in spite of the strenuous opposition of a great 
Englishman. The Suez Canal is the highway to India; it is an 
open route which - England has the greatest interest in seeing 
frequented by all Europe, and especially by Franco. Has England 
ever dreamt of shutting India within its own confines, of closing 
Bombay or Calcutta against the industry and commerce of tho 
world ? Is not her colonial policy the policy of the greatest possible 
amount of liberty P England cannot dream of cutting off India at 
Port Said. The grand highway of civilisation ought to be traversed 
with equal liberty, and in equal security, by all the nations of tho 
universe; and if this be true when speaMng of all peoples, is it not 
still more true of Franco than of any other country P 
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In tbe future of the commercial relations of England and India, 
there is one problem which concerns much that is unknown j that is, 
the financial problem. If the coinage of the United Slates of 
America is the s^me us that of Ureat Britain, that is not true of the 
coinage of India.^ India is a country with a silver currency, and 
the adjustment of Anglo-Indian commerce is extremely difficult now, 
and may become still more so, by reason of the difference of money. 
Unless care be taken, the movement of Anglo-American business 
will tend more and more to the detriment of Anglo-Indian business, 
and the United States will take the place of India as the intermedi¬ 
aries of English commerce with China. It is in the power of France 
to re-establish the equilibrium ; having the same currency as India, 
she can bring back, tia Suez, to Europe nil that might escape by way 
of America and California. France, then, has a like interest with 
England in l;he development, possibly boundless, of the relations 
of India with England and the continent of Europe. Even now 
Burmah sends her rice to Ital)'^; even now the culture of wheat is 
making considerable progress in India. England and the continent 
of Europe will always have need of foreign com; and in the same way 
as the ancient world had its granaries beyond Europe, in Africa, so 
do wo modern peoples have ours also beyond Europe, in America, at 
the present time, but wo can have them in India. It is perhaps, we 
might even say certainly, an unpleasant fact for European agricul¬ 
ture ; and the duty of the governments and peoples of Old Europe is 
to deliver agriculture from the fetters of a legislation which in many 
countries is out of date. But whatever opinion may be held upon the 
extent and effects of the agricultural conflict raging between ancient 
Europe and the rest of the universe, whatever ideas of legislative 
reforms on behalf of agriculture and landed property may prevail 
in the different nations of Europe, it is an incontestable truth that 
Europe will more and more have its granaries beyond its boundaries. 
Where shall we place them ? With the help of France, and by 
means of the highway of. the Suez Canal, England can place them in 
India. 

It is not possible to foresee the extent of the extraordinarily 
favourable changes in the current of business in England, in the 
position of the banks, in the abundance of capital, and in the rate of 
interest, which would be the consequence of an importation of wheat 
arriving in Europe from India instead of America. If in the course 
of one year—an epoch of which a glimpse may be caught before the 
end of the century—we witnessed a change running through the 
currents of trade which should bring about a displacement of twenty 
millions sterling, only transferred from the commerce of America to 
that of India, we should see the happiest consequences issue from it, 
to the profit of England and the advantage of Fi;ance. France, with 
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its habit of using, and liking for silver,—^identical with the habit 
and liking of India,—having a monetary currency jyhich can form 
the reservoir of the Indian currency, is reciprocally in the best 
situation, thanks to the Suez Canal, to develop .Anglo-Indian or 
Indo-European commerce in rice or in com. Th,e Suez Canal has 
created a community of interests between France and England,-— 
interests moral, commercial, and social,—which must always be 
considered and appreciated at their full value, which ought to be 
extended, and which must never be sacrificed to a paroxysm of 
egotism, or speculation, or even simply of bad temper. 

The phases of the discussion between the English Government and 
M. de Lesseps are very instructive. They possess a degree of anima¬ 
tion that has surprised public opinion in France. The question is 
asked, whether the name of France, which casts so brilliant a light 
over the Canal Company, was. not in some respects aimed at by the 
shortsighted adversaries of the grand doctrine of the Anglo- 
French alliance. Why should so much frenzy be displayed in 
a question where frenzy is unnecessary, save to secure the triumph 
of right and justice? A great Frenchman, M. Thiers, said that 
interests arc ferocious; and another great statesman, a great 
Englishman, said that public opinion was sometimes like a wild 
beast, which the Government should keep an eye on to escape being 
devoured. In France we have seen interests fall upon the railways, and 
imder pretence of getting their produce carried cheaply, try to destroy 
all that France had spent so many years in establishing, viz. tho 
administration of a network of railways, which has been little by little 
organised and extended, without causing any crisis in the circu¬ 
lation of capital, but giving a considerable impulse to tho industry 
and commerce of the nation. Those very persons who did tho most 
to excite the cupidity of private interests have been brought to 
acknowledge that they had-let loose a wild beast without keeping 
further watch on it. Frenchmen ask whether the excitement which 
has arisen in the matter of the Suez Canal, extraordinary as it seems 
to simple spectators, had not some analogy with the movement and 
agitation about the question of the French ra’lways which filled 
five sterile years with their useless fury and impolitic distrust. 
The comparison has not failed to suggest to men’s minds -the pro¬ 
bable issue of a discussion which will pass through many phases, but 
which, no one doubts, will end as tho dispute between the assailants 
and the defenders of the railway companies ended in France. Is 
it intended to oust M. de Lesseps from the legitimate fruits of his 
labours, in order to give English commerce the advantage of taxing 
itself at a low rate in the transit of its vessels through the Suez 
Canal ? That is exactly the question that was asked in France. 
Were the railway companies to be pillaged of the legitimate fruits 
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of their efibrts, and to be ejected in ordey to give , to those who 
gained the power of transporting their produce the right to fix the 
tariff. If the question had continued to he stated in these terOis, 
thp result would have been to tie with our own hands a Gordian 
knot which could not be unravelled except by the. sword. Could it 
be supposed that the sword, that violence, that the English sword,-— 
that is to say, English violence,—would cut an intricacy of right and 
commerce, at the risk of simultaneously wounding with that blade 
not only France, but that which is greater than France, - eternal 
justice ? 

It has often been observed that men do for others what they would 
not care to do for themselves, and that they act as intcrmediai'ies or 
agents with less scruple than on their own account. England can¬ 
not present such a spectacle. That which she would not do herself 
she cannot do*undcr an assumed name; and if she has the right to 
dispose of the Khedive’s signature, she will not put it to any acts by 
procuration, save upon tlic same terms upon which she would have 
given her own signature. There is but one way out of the en¬ 
tanglement; namely, to follow the paths of justice and reason. 
England is the most important of M. de Lesseps’ partners in the 
enterprise of the Canal; she ought to seek out and determine equit¬ 
ably the share which legitimately belongs to her iji tho administra¬ 
tion of tho business. A share in the joint control cannot be refused 
to a government who is a shareholder to such an extent. But we 
know' that the power of tho members in general council is not 
measured by the number of votes ; there is a moral influence which 
depends upon the weight of the speaker. There are always two 
influential voices at the councils of the Suez Canal Company ; first, 
that of M. de Lesseps, a French voice, which Franco is pleased to 
know is listened to, and which cannot be stifled without wronging 
and wounding the country which saw his birth. But there is also 
the voice of England, represented by eminent men, w'ho not only are 
always heard with deference, but whoso counsels meet with attention, 
because they are the representatives of a great government, and 
because they exorcise tlioir rights with an authority that no one con¬ 
tests. The legitimate influence of England in the administration of 
the Suez Canal will consequently always receive duo consideration. 

But if England is the most important of the partners, she is also 
the most important of the clients, as she makes use of the canal in a 
much greater proportion than all the rest of the world toge^ther. 
That is a reason for her watching over the company in order to be 
sure that it treats its clients with moderation; but it certainly is not 
one for obtaining from the company special treatment for her own 
countrymen. France, whose vessels are much less numerous, does 
not attach any less importance than England to the point that tho 
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conditions of transit should be easy, and that the tariffs should be as 
low as possible. From this point of view there cannot bo any dive^r- 
gcnce between English and French interests. It is a general question, 
and if it fall to the French Government to solve it, it will da^so 
with as much independence, and with as much regard for maritime 
commerce, as would the English Government itself. France, quite 
as much as England, is interested in the traffic being satisfied. She 
demands, like England, the doubling of the canal, if the traffic render 
it necessary; just as she required the French railway companies to 
double their lines when it became necessary, in order to satisfy the 
demands of commerce. 

It is true that in France, and even in the Parliament, certain 
persons demanded that the doubling the lines should be effected by 
bompetition, and even by competition on the part of the State, and 
that a new railway should be constructed and worked by the side of 
the existing road; but this idea was very quickly abandoned; first, 
because it was not equitable, and, secondly, because it could not possibly 
bo profitable. It has been found more practicable, much more in 
conformity with general interests, and at the same time more re¬ 
spectful towards vested rights, to come to an agreement with the 
railway companies, in order to oblige them to give the traffic that 
satisfaction which its development demanded. 

In the Isthmus of Suez, the question is much more simple. There 
may not be a monopoly in writing, but there is, nevertheless, a 
natural monopoly. How can it be imagined that the object of the 
concession was any other than to put the two seas in communication ? 
The founders could not be expected to i-un the risks of such an enter¬ 
prise without yielding them a right to take tolls from those who pass 
from one sea to the other. To deprive them subsequently of the 
product of these tolls by supporting a rival scheme, and by joining 
the two seas in some other way, would be to withdraw with one hand 
what has been given with the other. Perhaps several canals may 
be possible; but the idea of establishing communication between 
the two seas is a simple one, and it is exactly thaf which M. de 
Les.seps has maintained from the first, notwithsta iding the doubts of 
the English engineers, and which he has at last realised at the cost 
of a considerable outlay of capital. 

It is this idea alone that was the object of the enterprise, and the 
tolls, the charge on passengers, and the transit tariff conceded to 
M. de Lesseps, were its price. Without violating the laws of justice, 
it is impossible to hand over to others the profits which would not 
have existed if M. de Lesseps had not formulated his idea, if after 
conceiving it ho had not given it a body,—profits which belong to 
it, profits of which it. certainly can be despoiled by force because 
force can do everything, but which cannot be taken away save by 
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tHe comimssioii of deeds absolutely contrary to tbat bigh sense of 
right which England has had the glory to spread throughput the 
world. Only a few days ago, a French orator, speaking from tho 
senatorial tribune^ of ‘the French Eepublio, quoted these memorable 
words of the English historian and philosopher, David Hume: 
** Oiir fleets, our budget, our army, parliament, all these are only to 
assure a single end,—the liberty of the twelve great judges of 
England.” 

I will add, that if England holds in the world the dominant 
position which legitimately belongs to her on the surface of the 
globe, if she is respected and feared, if she is dreaded and honoured, 
if she has allies willing to advance with her in the path of civilisa> 
tion, and to give her their support without fear as without jealousy, 
but with a noble feeling of confidence, it is because England, freely 
governed by a 'conscientious public opinion, knows how to place right 
above might, and has learnt to provide herself with institutions 
which are a mixture of monarchism and republicanism, whereof the 
mainspring, according to Montesquieu, should be honour and virtue. 

The respect for contracts is the foundation of parliamentary 
governments, and the English parliament can do everything but 
make an injustice legitimate. If the English Government, us a 
partner in and as a patron of the most numerous clients of the enter¬ 
prise, can demand that every extension rendered necessary by the 
trafiic should be given to the means of communication betw'een the 
two seas, it is its duty equally to introduce into the tariffs every 
amendment compatible with the maintenance of the financial position 
of the company. It is also quite right in demanding a revision of tariffs 
which were established in view of an infinitely smaller traffic than 
that which has been attained duiing the last few years. The most 
simple method which has been found of proportioning the tariffs to 
the business, is the participation by the clients in the profits of 
which they are themselves the source. Assurance companies and 
co-operative societies have largely adopted this course, and we might 
follow them. Nothing is more natural than to make a scale of 
redactions of tariffs so as to apply a portion of the profits realised to 
the benefit of the vessels which traverse the canal. Arrangements 
of this nature are very simple, and quite legitimate, and provided 
that they are established with moderation they cannot be otherwise 
than acceptable. For England especially there is another method, 
indirect it is true, but not less real, of lightening the charges whioh 
weigh upon its maritime commerce in consequence of the dues of 
the Suez Canal, and that is to take and to apply to its budget a 
portion of the nett profits of the company. The English Govomment 
already makes a profit in interest on the capital invited in the 
purchase of the 176,000 shares of which it has become the holder; 
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it receives 5 per cdnt. interest on a capital for which it only pays 
3 per cent., every year gaining the difference. That is, in reality, a 
sort of redaction of the transit dues in favour of the English people. 
When the deferred coupons of the shares which it holds are available, 
its profit wiU be much increased. If it sees fit, it will be able, 
by means of that profit, to reduce those imposts which press upon 
commerce. 

But all these questions are matters of detail in which France and 
England have an equal interest; they may give rise to discussions 
mdre or less prolonged, but they have nothing to do with politics. 
There is but ono political aspect of the matter; it is the maintenance 
of a company which, French by origin, is English as much as French 
in its interests, and which has the right to bo treated conformably 
•with justice. A day will come when it will be possible on both sides 
of the Channel to judge with greater calmness the p6litical situation 
of the two nations, as regards the affairs of Egypt. When that day 
arrives, whatever direction events may meanwhile have taken, there 
will without doubt be perfect accord as to the inconveniences con¬ 
sequent upon the suppression of Anglo-French action in Egypt. 
History never remakes what it has once destroyed; certainly we 
shall never again see the condominium, the Dual Control, nor any of 
those combinations which have had their use, but which are con¬ 
demned to-day, and which it is difficult to defend, because they have 
one great defect—that is, that they arc dead and cannot be revived. 
But what we shall see again is an accord between the views of France 
and those of England as to the affairs of Egypt, and in the arrange¬ 
ment of all questions concerning the Suez Canal. England has need 
of the moral support of France. There is more sympathy possible 
between the Egyptian people and the French than between the 
former and the Anglo-Saxon race. 

This moral influence the French can exercise in the civil adminis¬ 
tration, in industry, and in commerce, and exercise it to the advan¬ 
tage of all Europe- The influence of the English Government will 
lose nothing thereby; and if some day England finds it useful to 
modify her action, she will be happy to find at h .r side France with 
her perpetual influence in Egypt, by reason of the traditions of her 
histor)’’ and the devotion of the colony of that nation to the interests 
of Egypt, BO as to be able to seek in common the solution most 
favourable to the maintenance of Western influence in the East, and 
to the, development of the amicable relations between two great 
Powers, who sometimes in the Press utter very hard words of each 
other, but who speedily return to sentiments of cordial friendship 
and sincere alliance as soon as they have regained together, with 
their sang-froid, a clear view of their moral, political, and commercial 
interests. EjIon Say. 



THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH M. BE LESSEPS. 

' I 

The negotiations between the British Government and M. de 
Lesseps have come to a sudden but not an unforeseen termination. 
From the first moment that the terms of the provisional agreement 
were communicated to tho House of Commons their rejection was 
certain. Further discussion of the subject is, however, still neces¬ 
sary, both because the grievances of which the shipowners complain 
cannot long be left without a remedy, and because tho nature of the 
national movement which has compelled the Ministry to withdraw 
their proposals appears to bo as yet imperfectly understood. Most 
unfortunately tfie lino of action which has hitherto been a,dopted has 
greatly embarrassed the friendly settlement of the more pressing 
question, and has forced into prominence other questions, the con¬ 
sideration of which it might have been well to postpone for a time. 
The problem was always one of sufllciont difficulty, and it is infinitely 
to bo regretted that the course of events should have introduced 
further complications. We had from the first to reconcile conflicting 
rights, to conciliate French susceptibilities with English needs, to 
make due use of our present command of Egypt without unnecessary 
oflfence to those who had been unwilling to share with us tho dangers 
of its acquisition, to be at tho same time generous to our neighbours 
and just to our own people. Now wo have much more than this to 
do, for wo shsill be compelled to destroy hopes which need never 
have been raised, and to withdraw admissions which should never 
have been made. If opinion in I'rance and in England is-excited, 
if tho friendship of tho last fifty years is threatened with temporary 
interniption, the blame must lie at the door of those who hastily 
accepted the demand of a private company to control the commerce 
and the navigation of the world. 

In order to make the political situation cloar^ some brief account 
must be given of the events which have brought us into our present 
position. An attempt will be made to show why the most powerful 
statesman of the day, at the head of a great party, failed to carry the 
country with him, and also to indicate the steps which should be 
taken in order to secure a firm foundation for tho future treatment 
of a subject which is second to none in its influence both on the 
future prosperity of England and on the maintenance of those friendly 
relations with I^rance which we all on this side of the Channel most 
earnestly desire to maintain and confirm. Fortunately, no lasting 
harm has been inflicted. A disagreement with the president of a 
commercial company, though it may involve temporary inoonveni- 
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once to trade, is not a quarrel with the French Government nor with 
the French nation. The greatest of all objections to the provisional 
agreement was the imminent risk of future discord which its accept¬ 
ance would have involved. 

Last year a lilinistry, composed of men who arc popularly supposed 
to err rather by an excessive leaning towards the doctrine of non¬ 
interference than by any disposition to seek the aggrandisement of 
the English himpire at the hazard of war, found themselves com¬ 
pelled to undertake the suppression of rebellion in Egypt and the 
armed occupation of the country. England expected, and had 
reason to expect, the assistance of France in quelling the military 
insurrection which threatened the sovereignty of the Khedive. 
That assistance was refused, and England undertook single-handed 
the discharge of a duty imposed upon her by the necessity, under 
which she lies, of maintaining uninterrupted her communication with 
India and the East. Any interference on the part of the Sultan 
was successfully prevented with the general approval of the country 
and of Europe. It was felt that our preponderating interest gave us 
a claim to act alone. 

Disturbances in Egypt were of more importance to us than dis¬ 
turbances elsewhere, only because Egypt is the gate through which 
we must necessarily pass. But for this fact, w'e should be no more 
called upon to int(Tfero with her internal troubles than with those of 
any other country which originally formed part of tho Turkish 
Empire, and has now obtained complete or partial autonomy. We 
are in Egypt because the Suez Canal runs through Egypt, and for 
no other reason. If any doubt on the subject had ever existed, it 
would have been removed by the weighty words used by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in his speech at the Mansion House on August tho 9th, words 
which commanded universal assent: “ Egypt having become tho 
great gate between the eastern and the western hemispheres, it is 
essential for the industry and enterprise of mankind that the gate 
should be open.*’ 

Of the importance to us of a free passage to the East there can be 
no doubt whatever. The canal which traverses the Isthmus of Suez 
is the highroad of a commerce which is daily growing in amount, 
and which tends to become more and more important in character, 
which is no longer confined to the luxuries but extended to tho 
necessaries of life, which affects the poorest among us as well as the 
richest. In the East wo find the largest market for our manufac¬ 
tures ; from India is coming an increasing quantity of the corn, and 
from Australia will come tho meat, which must supply the deficiencies 
of our home production. Tho colonies are as much interested as the 
mother country in a trade of which quick and economical passage is 
the essential condition*. Nor is the maritime route, which the enter- 
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prise of M. de Lesseps opened to us, vt^luable only to tlue mercjbants 
of England. It has other uses. The Power which rules India and 
which owns Australia must secure direct communication between the 
seat of Government and the scattered members of Empire. Some 
years ago M. Gambbtta, in speaking to a member of the House of 
Commons on this subject, culled the canal the carotid artery of 
England. Through it, while she retains her Eastern dominion, the 
life blood flows; this it is that maintains the vital connection of the 
head and of the extremities. ' The imperative duty of protecting 
that weak point in our complex organism was recognised abroad and 
at home. In defending Egypt from a force which threatened her 
with internal ruin, and would thus have endangered the canal, 
England and her Government were at one. The criticisms of party 
and the objections of those to whom all war is uliko odious, were 
equally silenced,.and the Ministry were never so popular as after 
Tel-el-Khebir. The amount of glory gained by that achievement 
might be subjected to different standards of measurement, but all 
ielt that a necessary piece of work had been splendidly done in the 
shortest possible time, and with tKe least possible loss of life. There 
was the reason, and sufficient reason, for the popular exultation with 
which the news of victory was received. 

It was at once tacitly assumed that a way would bo found to attain 
the object of our expedition, and that England being now supreme in 
Egypt would in future exercise some control over the road to her 
Eastern possessions. The nature of our tenure might be undefined, but 
we were practically the rulers of the ijountry; it followed that we 
should in future make such regulations as would secure ourselves with¬ 
out inflicting loss or injury on others. All rights would be respected^ 
under the British flag. There was no more thought of defrauding 
or expelling the Franco-Egyptian Company which had cut tho 
Isthmus than there was of closing the canal to the ships'of other 
nations. The one stop would have appeared to Englishmen as 
ridiculous as tlie other. Some desired the enlargement of the present 
canal, others would have preferred tho construction of a now one, 
all hoped that M. de Lesseps would now lay aside his temporary 
attitude of defiance and accept, with more or less good-humour, the 
natural consequences of our position at Cairo. 

Among our rulers there was no desire to add to our many responsi¬ 
bilities or to increase our empire. More than one English Govern¬ 
ment has had the opportunity of taking Egypt and has refused the 
offer. The present Ministry were no more greedy of extended rule 
than others had been. Moreover, they were committed to a policy 
antagonistic to the supposed dreams of their immediate predecessors. 

(1) It woold be quite unneoeesary to say this, were it oot lor Gie assertioas of the 
French newfipaporsi 
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They disclaimed all idea of conquest. They were ready to leave 
Egypt in six months—as soon as possible—whenever the object 
which took thorn there had been effectually secured. 

Then the shipownera and Chambers of Commerce, who are more 
immediately interested in the navigation of the hanal, addressed the 
Foreign Office. They naturally spoke first, but they had the nation 
behind them. The deputations which waited on the Minister were 
recommended to formulate a definite plan which the Government 
could consider. The accuracy of their'statements was not impugned, 
the reality of their grievances was not denied. They were encouraged 
to prepare practical measures for the settlement of the matters in 
dispute between themselves and the company. But while the repro- 
^ sentatives of commerce were taking preliminary steps to obtain the 
required information, the possession of which must precede the con¬ 
struction of any sound plan for obviating the present hindrances 
to the transit of ships through Egypt, the country was startled by 
the unexpected announcement, made first in Paris, that the Govern¬ 
ment, from whom no immediate action was expected, had concluded 
a provisional arrangement with M. do Lesseps, the terms of which 
would be submitted to Parliament for confirmation. 

The disclosure made by Mr. Childers of the conditions which the 
Government were willing to accept was received by the House with 
incredulous astonishment. Conservatives and Liberals alike waited 
for what was next to come. Ministers must have something yet to 
say which would show that their vords did not really mean what 
they appeared to mean. It was incredible that we had occupied 
Egypt in order to obtain the opportunity of making a second canal 
under French management; that we wore to extend the powers and 
duration of a rule the inconveniences of which are apparent to all; 
and that while England had run all the danger, and done all the 
^ork, the profits of her sacrifices were to be reaped by a foreign 
company, which had been singular among all European communities 
in Egypt in showing a disinclination to assist us, and open sympathy 
with our enemies. In London and in the provinces the same feeling 
prevailed. The opposition which the Ministerial proposals aroused 
was totally unlike any other opposition of which we have had 
experience. In spite of all exigencies of party. Liberals were of 
one mind with Conservatives. The Ministry were in a minority, 
consisting of themselves, with the whole countiy on the opposite 
benches. 

Since the first shook of alarmed surprise there has unquestionably 
been some modification of public opinion, but hardly in a sense 
which can be regarded as complimentary to the Government. Th^ 
only support which they received was from some papers which are 
usually regarded as the organs of their opponents, or from those 
few men who think the maintenance of the present Ministry more 
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important than their measures. The former accorded a partial 
approval to the convention with M. de Lesseps on the assumption 
that it indicated the intention of the Ministry to break all their 
• pledges and tn establish the direct rule of England in Egypt; the 
latter urged that the original idea of friendly agreement with the 
company was a gosd one, and that some such terms might be 
accepted, though not these particular terms. The warmest friends 
of the Government could only ]*rovide excuse, not defence. No 
party, hardly one man, could be found to recommend the adoption of 
the Ministerial propositions as they stood. Some desired a dangerous 
addition, others asked substantial modification, all demanded change. 
The fact renders comment superfluous. 

To explain such results a cause must be sought of corresponding 
magnitude. The error must lie in the foundation, not in the details 
of the provisional agreement. It is idle to attribute such unanimity 
of popular feeling to tho intrigues of speculators or to the dis¬ 
appointment of shipowners. Intrigue and disappointment had no 
time to act on public opinion. The answer of rejection was instan¬ 
taneous and universal. Australia spt)ke as quickly as England, The 
proposals of the Government had only to bo known to be scouted. 
If the people were not agitated it was only because the conviction 
was universal that the agreement could not stand. What was 
doubted was the duration of the Ministry, not the vitality of their 
proposals. Men waited with curiosity, not unmixed with a spice of 
malicious amusement, to learn what explanation men so clever 
could give of a scheme so preposterotis. They were anxious to 
hear with what fresh wealth of language and what new intricacies 
of reasoning the Prime Minister would defend his colleagues and 
himself. They have hoard him now, and they have not changed 
their previous opinion. 

To criticise a lost cau.se is a somewhat ungracious task, yet the 
attempt must be made to show that the advisers of the Govcimment, 
while making unnecessary and dangerous concessions, omitted points 
of tho highest importance, for in any future negotiations both 
classes of error must bo avoided, if a similar catastrophe is to be 
escaped. 

The principal mistakes appear to have been these. It was 
assumed that Ayhat the shipowners asked was all that England 
desired to obtain for herself and others. Tho rights of M.'de Lesseps 
were taken at his own valuation. It looks as if the Government 
had been misled by their possession of shares in the company, and 
had thus been induced to deal wdth a great national question on the 
narrow basis of a commercial transaction. Seeing in the negotiation 
nothing more than a financial bargain, they yOt omitted to use the 
advantages which they possessed for making that bargain as good 
as -possible. They accepted M. de Lesseps as master of the situation, 
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and with an honest desire, which we all share, to give him full 
credit for what he has done, and for what ho had to offer, they 
allowed him to ignore that we also have something to sell which is 
w'orth its price. They would have dealt with M. de Lesseps much 
more advantageously, if they had' first inquired how far his powers 
extended, and they would have better reprosentevi the nation, if they 
had remembered that the just claims of the shipowners are included 
within the far wider claim of a free passage to the East for all ships 
at all times on the payment of a fair toll. 

The British Directors, in their report dated July 11th, state that 
their attention wns directed to the following points: (1) Improved 
accommodation for commercial traffic; (2) A substantial reduction of 
dues and tolls; (3) An increased share in the government of the com¬ 
pany. Clearly the question is here treated throughout on mercantile 
grounds. The last of the three points is the only o^e which can be 
supposed to contain any reference to the position which the canal 
holds in the system of our Imperial communication with the East, 
and the manner in which the point was treated by our representatives 
shows the small importance which they attached to it; yet this third 
point is the most important of all, and includes the other two. 
England did not fight Arabi in order to widen the canal or to 
procure a diminution in the tolls. »She went to Egypt in order to 
secure the freedom of the highw'ay to the East, and towards the 
attainment of this object the convention arranged "with M. de Lesseps 
did nothing. Very possibly the Government were and are intending 
to secure this result in some other way, but then they should have 
said so. They could only bo judged by what was known of their 
action, and when that which was disclosed was so unsatisfactory, that 
which remained behind was necessarily distrusted. That financial 
considerations had little effect, is shown by the fact that, though the 
proposed arrangement would have conferred on the shipowners a 
considerable pecuniary benefit, they were among the first to reject 
M. de Lesseps’ offers. 

The provisions suggested for giving to England an increased share 
in the government of the company were five in number: (1.) Young 
Englishmen might present themselves for appointments at the bottom 
of the Canal service, and might, perhaps, obtain them; none were 
reserved for them. (2.) It had been represented to, M. de Lesseps 
that as far fts possible English ships should have English pilots. It 
was not said that he had accepted the suggestion. (3.) There was to 
be an English .Inspector of Navigation, whose functions were entirely 
undefined. The title does not indicate much authority, and none 
appears to have been assigned to the office. The Directors were of 
opinion that no advantage would result from the appointment of 
additional English Directors having the same official character as 
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themielves; therefore none were to be appointed. Now the 24th 
Article^ of the company’s statutes runs thus:' “La Sooidt4 est 
administr^e par an oonseil composS de 32 menibres repr^sentant les 
principales nationaiit^s int^ress^es k I’entreprise.” We are certainly 
interested as ownbs of shares, or as customers of the company, or 
in both capacities. *As shareholders we could claim fourteen seats on 
the Board; as customers, four-fifths of the whole number, or twenty- 
five. When the Khedive’s shares were purchased, ought not the 
Government of the day to have insisted on a fair representation of 
their interests, and to have met the difficulty caused by the absence 
of the coupons by seeing that the English Directors were provided 
with the number of shares required for qualification purchased in the 
open market ? (4.) One English Director was to be a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, and might possibly have had some influence on decisions when 
the matter under discussion was not important enough to secure the 
President’s attendance. (5.) One was to be on the Managing Com¬ 
mittee and two on the Finance Committee, but in both cases they 
would always have been in a hopeless minority. If it is argued that 
votes would be weighed, not counted, the answer is too easy. Neither 
the past history of the Suez Canal nor the negotiations 'with which 
we are now doling afford the faintest indication that the English 
Directors exercise any influence over their colleagues. They assure 
us that the present system works smoothly. AU powerful ^sterns 
work smoothly when there is no resistance. 

These remarks have been extended to an unintended length, but the 
subject of them, the amount of authority conceded to England, is 
of the first consequence, and it is desirable to show how much 
M. de Lesseps was willing to resign, even when the demands of 
England, or rather her petitions, were in accordance with the words 
of his own statutes. It may be interesting to place in comparison 
with the opinion of the English Directors a passage from a letter of 
Sir D. Lange to Lord Granville (page 147, Egypt No. 2, 1876) in 
which the writer is reporting a conversation which he had had with 
the President: “ M. de Lesseps .... trusts to the introduc¬ 
tion of a few English directors on the French Board, who would 
share the responsibility, to strengthen and uphold the present 
management in France, and which ’’ (who ?) “ would defeat the 
object’’ (British Control) “sought to be obtained, at the same give 
an appearance of influence without its actual possession.’’ Perhaps 
Sir D. Lange understood the President better than Sir Eivers 
Wilson does. 

We now come to the consideration of M. de Lesseps’ claims. 
Those claims must either rest on his legal position as defined by the 

(I) This olaiue is one of many which shows that the company was intended to hear 
an international character. . 

VOL. XXXIV. jr.S. N 
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Acts of Concession, Firmans and Statutes, or bo based on his right to 
demand an adequate return for the money expended by his share¬ 
holders, for the hazardous nature of the original undertaking, and for 
his own labour and genius. 

It is evident that his legal position is by no means so strong as 
he would'wish us to believe. Whether the concession was personal 
to him or made to the company; whether tho words on which ho 
relies were confirmed and sanctioned by the necessary Firman of 
tho Sultan; whether the permission to make one canal implies 
the right to make two; many similar points have been raised 
and will be discussed by others. This branch of the subject may 
be left to lawyers, whoso opinions it is needless to say differ, but 
it may be worth while to indicate one possible line of argument 
which is of a somewhat different character from those referred 
to above. Some short time since application was made to three 
lawyers of eminence, at tho head of whom was M. 
Borelli, a Frenchman by birth and an Ex-Sous-Pr4fot, for an 
opinion as to the validity and extent of the concessions granted to 
M. do Lesseps. Probably tho opinion of men accustomed to deal 
with French law, on which Egyptian law is modelled, may be of 
more value on such a point than that of those who are in the habit 
of interpreting documents framed on other principles. The opinion 
given, which was extremely verbose and involved in expression, was 
published in England, and appeared to amount to this, that the con¬ 
cession was exclusive, bat subject to tiie superior claims of public 
utility. JSTow the public utility of a canal must presumably be esti¬ 
mated by its capacity to convey the required amount of traffic. 
When the Suez Canal was constructed the engineers who designed it 
estimated that it would be sufficient for the yearly transit of six 
million tons. It is now conveying more than seven million, and it 
is therefore by the admission of its makers inadequate to fulfil the 
demands made upon it, and therefore those of public utility. It 
would appear, then, that the company cannot even claim tho right 
to convey more than six million tons unless they can enlarge the 
present or cut a second canal. In either case the work has not been 
done, and the company have so far failed to comply with the condi¬ 
tion to which their concession is subject. The Khedive is, then, at 
liberty to grg,nt a second concession, or to make another canal for 
liimself. Whatever weight may be attached to this reasoning or to 
tlie strict interpretation of tho documents, it is manifest that we 
cannot be called upon to admit the claim of M. de Lesseps to 
impede our traffic through the isthmus until he has clearly proved 
that he possesses, an exclusive right. If ho takes his stand on the 
Jetf or of the law, he must with the advantage accept the risks of his 
position. 
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As to the personal claims of M. do Lesseps to receive the rewards 
of his industry, perseverance, and success, nothing need be said, for 
those claims have bopn fully and unreservedly acknowledged. But 
claims which rest on a pecuniaiy basis may be more freely handled, 
and if the navigation of the world is to be garotted because the 
shareholders spent large sums and incurred an unusual risk, many 
questions must be asked and answered. What sum did the French 
shareholders expend ? The early financial transactions of the com¬ 
pany are an impenetrable mystery. The preliminary charges were 
defrayed by the Viceroy Said. Wo know that 400,000 shares were 
offered to the public, and were sooner or later allotted; we do not 
know to whom. A largo proportion of the shares were held by the 
Khedive, and were purchased from him by England. Of the 
remainder how many were originally subscribed and paid for, and 
how many arc now held by Frenchmen? While France probably 
contributed to the construction of the canal a sum of from four to 
six millions, Egypt, according to the calculation of M. de L^on, 
the American Consul-General, contributed more than seventeen 
millions, besides furnishing all the land and much of the labour. 
Consequently her moral claim to a share of the profits is from 
three to four times as large as that of France. If we are called upon 
to deal with the question on these grounds, why should those who 
provided a comparatively small portion of the capital receive so much, 
while those who contributed a far larger amount receive no adequate 
return ? The whole sum raised by the company was, if de Ldon's 
figures are accurate, from twenty to twenty-three millions. The 
canal itself is said to have cost eight. What became of the differ¬ 
ence ? Before a demand for an unusual interest on outlay can be 
admitted, it must be shown what the outlay has been, and that the 
persons who claim the payment arc the persons entitled to receive it. 

' Little need bo said as to the price we were to pay. This was not 
the ground of our objections to the agreement. The money for a 
loan would have been provided as willingly as the money for a pur¬ 
chase of the canal, if it had appeared that the country would profit 
by the transaction. Of the four considerations in return for which 
M. de Lesseps was to construct us a second canal the loan was the 
least objectionable, for it at least involved no injustice to others. But 
in addition to providing the eight millions at a far lower rate than 
the company could have obtained the money at elsewhere, we were to 
obtain for them two concessions—one of the land required for the 
second maritime canal, the other of the Freshwater Canal to Port 
Said. Both these concessions had originally been given to the com¬ 
pany by the Viceroy, and both had been sold to Egypt for large 
prices. For years M. de Lesseps has been worr^ng the Egyptian 
Government to replace the canal in his hands. He was now to 
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obtain without payment, through the assistance of the English 
Government, that yrhich he had sold, accompanied by new privileges 
which the purchaser had repeatedly refused to grant. We were thus 
to pay M. deLesseps for concessions to English sliipowners out of the 
pocket of Egypt. Lastly, the concession of the Suez Canal was to bo 
prolonged, though it had been expressly provided by the convention 
of February, 1866, between the Ex-Ehedive and M. de Lesseps, 

Qu’a Texpiration des 99 ans .... la concession prendra fin de 
plein droit ” (Egypt No. 6, 1876, page 37). In this case we were to 
deal not only with Egyptian rights, but with those of all maritime 
nations. How are these proposals to be reconciled with the declara¬ 
tion that ** our temporary and exceptional position in Egypt" should 
not be used “ for the purpose of procuring any invasion or any abate¬ 
ment of any right lawfully enjoyed ? ” Mr. Gladstone must surely 
have forgotten the rights of Egypt when he used thes6 grand words, 
instinct with all his old spirit. The generosity of the Government 
in surrendering the rights of others suggests a modification of Sydney 
Smith’s well-known definition of charity. 

The prolongation of the concession was especially intolerable. We 
had allowed the establishment of a French company on the isthmus 
because the conditions of our Eastern trade were then very different 
from those which now exist, and because we failed to foresee the 
great changes which the canal would effect. Nothing M'ill induce 
us to prolong the power of the company now that we are better 
informed. If we can do nothing else we can at least wait to see what 
time and chance may do for us. In this respect the Government 
proposals amounted to compulsory insurance against good fortune for 
the next century. Nothing could have been devised more dangerous 
to the alliance of France and England. It was proposed to fix on 
our “ carotid artery ” a French ligature which could never have heen 
removed except at the risk of war. Instead of seeking to diminish 
our present diflficulties the Government proposed to accept and con¬ 
firm them. In these two words lie the causes of their failure. 

To indicate a course for the future which is open to no objection is 
impossible, but some points are clear. Matters being in the condi¬ 
tion in which they now are, nothing can be done until two pre¬ 
liminary questions have been answered. What is the position in 
Egypt of the Suez Canal Company ? and that of England ? Until 
wo know what are the limits of M. de Lesseps power and how 
far his concessions extend, until we know whether he is or is not 
bound to give to his company that mtemational or universal 
character which his statutes clearly contemplated that it should 
possess, we cannot deal with him. He may rest assured that all 
England unites with Mr. Gladstone in the determination to do him 
and his shareholders no injustice. Whatever his clear rights may 
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be they 'will be protected. Here at all events there is ^'harmonious 
concurrence of purpose.*' The other question is of no less weight, and 
bears directly on any negotiations into which we^nay enter, for it is 
ob-vious that our relations with the company under any new Agree¬ 
ment, as under the old concession, must be materially affected by the 
nature of our authority in Egypt. England as the sovereign or as 
the protector of the country would be able to concede or to do 
much which she could have no right to do during a temporary and 
exceptional occupation. 

Should the answer to these questions prove to be such as must 
hinder or preclude us from dealing with the company on a satis¬ 
factory footing, other means of escape from our present embarrass¬ 
ments must be sought. It has been far too hastily assumed that 
they do not exist. It is by no means certain that we need deal with 
the Suez Coippany at all. There are other projects for uniting the 
Mediterranean and the Bed Sea. With some of these projects well- 
known English names are connected; but it is only fair to say that 
English engineers have had no monopoly in their proposal. In the 
number of the Reme lies Deux Mondes for May, 1855, the scheme of 
M. Talabot for a freshwater canal from Alexandria to Suez viA Cairo 
was fully explained. His article was followed in January, 1856, by 
another, of which M. Barrault was the author, in which the selection 
of a Delta route was recommended. A Frenchman of great ability 
and scientific eminence, M. de La Motto, is now engaged in a com¬ 
prehensive study of the whole water system of the Kile Valley, from 
which the most important results may be expected. An augmenta- 
tation of the river, such as M. de La Motte considers to be perfectly 
practicable during the season when the waters are at present low, 
would render many things easy which were before difficult. Hew 
machinery has enormously diminished the labour of excavation and 
dredging. If ships can pass locks to reach Manchester, why can 
they not do the same to reach Cairo ? It cannot be a wild imagina¬ 
tion that a large canal may in future run where a moderate one now 
exists, or where a naval canal once existed. Who shall say that any 
such work is beyond the power of engineering science ? Great as 
those powers now arc they are still growing. The dreams of one age 
are the daily occurrences of the next, and we need not look farther 
afield than the canal of the isthmus, or farther back than the lost dozen 
years, for an example of the folly of mankind in presuming to deny 
the power of knowledge^ skill, and perseverance to change the face 
of the world. The Jordan Valley scheme and that for a freshwater 
canal through Egypt are now meeting the same incredulous opposi¬ 
tion which the Suez Canal once had to meet, and possibly one or 
other may have a similar future before it. 

Far more disastrous than the transitory error of the Government 
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would be tbo blunder of England if sbe were weakly to accept the 
existing state of things without making thorough inquiry into the 
possibilities of reljef. If Mr. Gladstone doubts the future, as Lord 
Palmerston did, we need not. It is not for an instant suggested 
that this or that project should be accepted and -hurriedly pushed 
to a doubtful conclusion, but that all projects which are supported 
by competent authority should be honestly examined. The ideas 
of one man may materially assist those of another. A combination 
of plans may prove to be necessary. No private initiative could 
have made the present canal the great success which it is without 
the active support and assistance of the Egyptian Govemiuent, and 
it is by English enquiry and in the common action of men of science, 
whatever their nationality, that the secret of the second canal must 
bp sought. The recent investigations of Colonel Scott Moncrieff in 
the Delta should supply much information of the highpst value. 

Among various schemes, none deserve more careful attention than 
those which propose to combine with a navigable canal a system of 
irrigation. The limits of this article do not allow me to develop this 
branch of. the subject. It must suffice now to say that there is no 
system of irrigation in Egypt worthy of the name. The statement is 
strong, but it can be abundantly justified. Water is everywhere 
deficient for the proper fecundation of exhausted fields, for the irriga¬ 
tion oTgrowing crops, for the cultivation of lands now desert, because 
deprived of the w'ater supply which once existed. The water which 
during the season of low Nile sinks far bolow the level of the surface, 
has to be raised at an enormous cost of labour or of money. One of 
the greatest of Egyptian state.smen in conversation with the writer 
said: "It matters not whether you talk on this subject with the* 
Khedive or with the poorest fellah, we shall all give you the same 
answer in the same words, water is our first necessity; our land has 
no value; it is only water that pays our taxes.” He might have 
added with perfect truth that if this general need is not supplied, 
the taxes and consequently the debt of Egypt cannot be paid. In 
the last number of this Review I find a similar testimony, the 
authority of which will not be disputed by any one who knows 
Egypt. Sir F. Goldsmid writes, “We have an immense estate to 
administer, and this estate is held in mortgage for a,debt with 
power of partial redemption. The payment of the debt is the primary 
consideration, not tho amelioration of the lands in our temporary 
keeping. Were it otherwise, we ought to spend thousands in irriga¬ 
tion and drainage.” Sir F. Goldsmid was speaking of the Daira, 
his words apply to all Egypt. May we not ask whether, while the 
country in our keeping, its amelioration ought not to bo among 
primaiy considerations P 
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IMPORTATIOK OF DISEASE. 

• 

There have lately been two instances of th?'. short and easy way of 
dealing* with spreading diseases which commends itself to the man 
of affairs whenever he takes the question out of the hands of the 
pathologist. The vote of the House of Commons on Mr. Chaplin’s 
motion of July 10th assorted, in effect, that foot and mouth disease 
has always been, and is still, an exotic to the soil of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that there is a reasonable hope of getting rid of it 
for ever by prohibiting the importation of live cattle from all 
European countries save the Scandinavian, and from the whole of 
the American continent except Canada. Whatever doubt epide¬ 
miologists maf have upon the subject, the House of Commons has 
taken up the position that eczema epizootica' is neither native to the 
farm stock of Bi’itain—whatever it may be to the cattle of the rest 
of Europe—nor even naturalised among them by long residence, and 
that it may bo kept out by prohibition. The other instance is the 
adoption by the Mediterranean Powers of the old-fashioned for¬ 
mality of quarantine against cholera, notwithstanding the striking 
success that attended the English sanitary practice of inspection and 
isolation ‘in 1873, and despite tho general recommendation of that 
practice by the International Sanitary Conference which sat at 
Vienna in 1874. An administrative order or a legislative vote is 
naturally more akin to dogmatism than to inductive science. It 
settles all doubt by a summary method. But dogmatism is an 
intellectual luxury, and it may cost us dear in practice also. 

Sir James Paget, in a public address the other day, referred to an 
interesting contrast which he had discovered between politicians and 
men of science. In the speeches of politicians, ho said, “ wo almost 
entirely miss the words which are most familiar to ourselves— 

* perhaps,’ ‘possiblj^’ * I rather think,’ ‘I would venture to suggest.’ 
I have looked with much curiosity, not for the sake of acquiring 
political knowledge, but for the sake of comparing the political and 
the scientific mind, to see if in some of the best and most renowned 
speeches I could find one expression of the kind. Hot one is there.” 
And Professor Virchow, who is himself a politician and administrative 
councillor as well as a great leader in medical science, has used that 
very language of hesitancy about the importation of those very 
diseases of cattle which Mr. Chaplin and his majority are q;uite 
clear about. A few sentences from Professor Virchow’s ^eech, 
which was made at an International Congress on Hygiene held at 
Brussels in 1877, will serve to illustrate tho new issues which are 
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constantly presenting themselves to the scientific mind along Trith 
fresh knowledge. * 

“It gives me pleasure to say that the strictness with which 
England has begun to protect herself from without, and the brilliant 
success that has attended her practice [referring to the stamping>out 
of the cattle plague in the beginning of 1877] has determined the 
lines for legislation generally among civilised states. In Prussia, 
within the last few years, we have followed in the track of English 
legislation, and have adopted the most stringent regulations.’* He 
then refers to a certain laxity on the part of the Eussian Govern¬ 
ment in their regulations for preventing cattle plague from crossing 
their frontier, and proceeds to the subject which especially concern'? 
my present purpose. 

* “ Another point to which I desire to direct your attention is the 
defective state of scientific knowledge in this very department. In 
regard to certain of those diseases of animals, there is at the present 
time a great want of that certainty and scientific conviction which 
would justify the confident promulgation of rules. In this connec¬ 
tion I would specially mention pleuro* pneumonia. We have proceeded 
as categorically in pkuro-pneumonia as in other epidemic diseases, and 
we [Prussia] have lately adopted somewhat stringent regulations 
against Holland and Belgium. For my part I am not quite con¬ 
vinced that the point of view from which these regulatipns have 
been framed is the correct one. 

“We have started with the notion that pleuro-pneumonia is purely 
a contagious disease, that is to say, that it spreads from animal to 
animal in the same way as small-pox, and that the disease never 
arises anew spontaneously,—at least not within the limits of the 
German Empire. Now, in my opinion, it would be a most important 
thing if the attention of observers at many points were directed to 
ascertaining whether there is ever a spontaneous new production of 

the disease.We should in this way be much safer with our 

future legislation and administrative rules against the spread of the 
disease. There is at present, I believe, a defect in the scientific 
knowledge of all countries on this point, and i+ might easily be 
filled up through the united endeavours of the medical and veterinary 
practitioners of Europe. There would be, perhaps, less injustice done 
if science were to make good this deficiency.” 

There may be some persons not specially informed on pathological 
questions, who will feel surprise that there should be any hesitation 
to proceed as categorically in one epidemic disease as in another. 
Are not all communicable diseases the same for the purposes of 
repression, if we make up our mind to repress them ? But it ift just 
here that the student of epidemiology comes in with his “ Histinguo.’' 
All infections are not the same in their origin and in their kind of 
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infeotiveness. The best repressive measures would be those that 
wore based upou a full knowledge of the ways of each particular 
form of epidemic sickness; and the present is a convenient opportu¬ 
nity of pointing out, in connection with cholem on the one hand, 
and foot and month disease on the other, how little countenance the 
teachings of patholbgical science give to the narrow issues or conven¬ 
tional maxims of the so-callcd practical man. 

There is one grand difference among the communicable diseases 
which has found its latest expression in the classification by the 
veteran Professor Von Pettenkofer, of Munich, into “ eis^ogenous ” 
and “endogenous.” Cholera is the great example of the former, 
and small-pox of the latter. An exogenous contagion is one that 
depends for its potency upon favouring conditions outside the body, 
and an endogenous contagion is one that passes direct from the sick 
body to the soimd. Small-pox is practically independent of external 
conditions, although it will always be. more catching in a close room 
than in one that is well ventilated. But cholera is powerless to 
spread, except where it finds the peculiar unsanitary conditions amidst 
which it takes origin. Cholera is open to attack on two sides, on 
the side of the disease itself, and on the side of its external condi¬ 
tions; and the invaluable lesson of former experience may be 
summed up in the maxim: “ Take care of the conditions, and the 
disease will take care of itself.” This has been peculiarly an 
English and Anglo-Indian discovery, and it is tho lesson which 
English sanitary science has still to teach to other countries. The 
sanitarians of foreign countries know this well enough, but their 
publicists appear to bo ignorant of it, or they would have restrained 
their pons. Tho wisdom of the Spanish Government in imposing a 
throe days’ quarantine on all arrivals from England at Spanish ports, 
because there was no quarantine in England, may be tested by a 
single historical fact. In the summer of 1873 the cholera was 
almost as virulent as on former occasions in tho Baltic and ITorth 
Sea ports, and the shipping trade between those ports and the east 
coast of England and Scotland was as brisk as ever. But England 
imposed no quarantine. There was an efficient system of inspection 
by port sanitary authorities, and a case of cholera was found on 
board from time to time in some half-dozen instances in all. The 
cases were promptly isolated and taken care of in a rational and 
humane manner, and the result of this policy was that England 
completely escaped the epidemic, although it cost Prussia 28,790 
lives, and Hamburg 1,006. 

The beginnings of this policy date from the inquiries* of Hr. John 
Snow in the London epidemic of 1864, and its ^establishment on a 
permanent basis was effected during Mr. John Simon's period of 
masterly administration of the public health. Mr. Simon not only 
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proved that quarantine could not be applied to the seaboard of Great 
Britain and Ireland in such a manner as to be effectual, but, by going 
back to the scientific facts of cholera diffusion, he showed that cleanli¬ 
ness was the grand means of staying the progress of this pestilence. 
The inefBciency of quarantine does not hold good, of course, for 
every country; Sicily, for example, in 1866, protected itself for a 
long time while the cholera was at Genoa and Ifaples, and it was dhly 
when it became necessary to send troops into the island to quell an 
insurrection in Palermo that the disease found an entrance. There 
was another striking instance of successful quarantine the same year, 
in the ca’se of the British island of Dominica, which escaped the 
disastrous epidemic in its French neighbour Guadaloupe. Under 
peculiar circumstances, quarantine may be more successful than a 
reasonable watchfulness; but those circumstances certainly do not 
obtain in the United Kingdom, and it may be doubted whether 
they obtain in any country where there are intelligent municipalitios 
and a rational system of local self-government. 

In the great majority of cases, the systems of quarantine and 
sanitary cordons are bound to be what Mr. Simon describes them— 
“ elaborate illustrations of leakiness.” And the misfortune is that 
the leakage from a quarantine lazaret, or through the gaps of a 
cordon sanitaire, is likely to be leakage of cholera poison much more 
intense than if the futile attempt at repression had never been made. 
India is the great field of experience in cholera, and Indian expe¬ 
rience goes to show that the best way to combat cholera is to deal 
with it as a common disease, calling fo; no repressive measures other 
than the humane and rational treatment of the sick. Tliere was a 
remarkable illustration of this at Allahabad in January, 1882. The 
occasion was one of the great religious fairs that take place every 
twelve years; the locality was a triangular piece of ground at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Gauges; it W'as estimated that three 
millions of people had visited the fair from first to last, and that as 
many as a million were on the ground at one time. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all provision to the contrary, the latrines broke down, and the 
river banks became covered with filth; after a few days diarrhoea 
was found to be prevalent, and then cholera. A good many deaths 
occurred, and the crowd were encouraged to disperse. “ The disease,” 
says Dr. Planck iii his most gi’aphic account of this extraordinary 
scene, “ clung to the retiring multitudes. It was found among those 
who thronged the Allahabad Station, and it was discovered at the 
Naini Station, on the opposite side of the river. At almost every 
station on the line between Allahabad and Cawnpore, and Allahabad 
and Jubulpur, persons affected with cholera in its well-developed 
stage were taken out of these pilgrim trains. The disease declared 
its presence, also, amongst groups of pilgrims travelling by road into 
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Oudh to the east, Bundelkund to the west, and Benares to the south. 
Wherever many pilgrims congregated the danger of disease-out- 
break appeared among thorn. Notwithstanding the clear evidence 
which existed of the disease clinging to the pilgrims, the Sanitary 
Commissioner stat& that * it seemed unable to establish itself any¬ 
where amongst tho jfoople who had not been to the fair. Nowhere, 
as fiir as I know, was the return of the pilgrims to their homes 
followed by outbreak of tho disease among the general population.’ ” 

But let us suppose that a cordon sanitairc —so-called—had been 
drawn round that multitude. According to all that we know of 
cholera, the effect would have been to give tho disease just that 
degree of virulence which w'ould have made it communicable 
whenever it did at length get out. Repression, which means 
isolation, with tho maximum of misery and filth and the hard¬ 
hearted refusal* of help, is the very means to turn an other¬ 
wise manageable chqleraic outbreak into a ravaging pestilence. 
This is the groat lesson of the “exogenous” doctrine of cholera. 
Tho discharges of tho siok require certain aggravating circumstances 
to make them potent, and the infalliblo recipe is to shut up the 
cholera patients and leave them to themselves. Some people doubt 
whether cholera is ever conveyed by personal contact, but it is 
entirely a question of degree. The virulence of cholera may be 
intensified indefinitely; so that contact with the dead or living, or 
even breathing the air of a room where cholera patients have been 
lying uncared for, will .suffice to set up the disease. And as the 
virulence of the choleraic discharges may be intensified indefinitely— 
chiefly by fermentation under tho action of dry heat—so their 
virulence may be diminished indefinitely by good scavenging and 
common cleanliness. Neglect of the sick will enable an outbreak of 
choleraic’diarrhoea to gather head; on the other hand, it may be safely 
asserted that if the same care of nursing which is bestowed, let us 
say, upon cases of typhoid fever, could be promptly given to each 
individual case of cholera, the disease would never become a pesti¬ 
lence at all. 

The circumstances that intensify the virulence of cholera have 
been well exemplified several times on board Transatlantic emigrant 
ships, where tho principle of the cordon saniiaire has been an unfor¬ 
tunate necessity. The steamship England left Liverpool on the 
28th of March, 1866, with 1,059 passengers in the steerage and 37 
in the saloon. One or more foreign emigrants soon developed 
cholera, and before the ship could make for Halifax 160 were down 
with it, of whom 46 died. The sick were put on board a hospital 
ship at Halifax and the healthy into the quarantine lazaret, but the 
disease continued its ravages until some 600 to 600 of the emi¬ 
grants had had the disease,^ and a total of nearly 300 had died. 
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The saloon passengers escaped altogether, hut there were six deaths 
among the crew. The state of matters in this vessers ^tween decks, 
with more than a thousand individuals packed into them, can hardly 
be conceived; hut the virulence of the disease may be gathered from 
a particular circumstance. A pilot, in an open boat, with two other 
men, came alongside to take the ship to the qdarantine station; ho 
piloted the ship from his boat towing alongside, and he did not go 
on board at all, but two days after he sickened of cholera, and 
three days later the disease broke out in his family; at the same 
time, one of the men who had been in the boat with him also took 
the sickness, and gave it to three of his children. Whether the boat 
took in any of the outflow from scuppers or waste-pipe does not 
appear; but, on any hypothesis, the disease on board must have 
"become highly communicable. A very similar outbreak took place 
in October, 1871, among 600 emigrants on board the Franklin, 
belonging to a line of steamships between Sjiettin and New York. 
Before the ship reached Halifax there had been 200 cases of 
“ diarrhoea with choleraic symptoms,” and of these 40 died, most of 
them from undoubted cholera. The weather was frightful all the 
way over, and all port-holes and even ventilators were closed. The 
closets became unmanageable, and the one for women had to be shut 
up altogether. The cleanliness of the *twoen decks,” says Pro¬ 
fessor Virchow in an official report, “coixld not be maintained, 
because the passengers either would not or could not give their 
help.” It was even doubtful, in thi.«i case, whether the disease was 
imported Asiatic cholera, or a kind of sickness which began as diar¬ 
rhoea among the children, and became fomented into a virulent 
infection for the adults. Two Halifax labourers who came on board 
to trim the coals caught the disease and died. 

It is under such circumstances that cholera becomes dangerous on 
board ships. Whoever has seen the steerage of an emigrant ship 
will understand how easily discipline and cleanliness may be over¬ 
powered by an outbreak of choleraic sickness. Perhaps no outbreak 
of cholera was ever so virulent as that which began in Quebec in 
1832, on the arrival of one or more ships with Irish emigrants. It 
raged along the St. Lawrence, whether the conditions were favour¬ 
able to it or not; and we can only conjecture that the virulence of 
its type on land was proportionate to its enforced concentration and 
intensification at sea. But the cordon sanitaire and the quarantine 
lazaret are a deliberate creation of practically the same conditions 
which are the unfortunate necessity of the high seas. European 
^sentiment would never sanction the sanitary cordohiround a helpless 
^population among whom epidemic sickness had begun. The quaran¬ 
tine lazaret is more defensible, and in some circumstances it may 
ca en be an efficient system of prevention; but it can only be approved 
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on condition of being a model of airiness and convenience and good 
sanitation. Its mison d'etre is the undetected presence of cholera in 
a miscellaneous crowd; but the unfortunate irony of circumstances 
is that enforced crowding and the tendency to concealment is the 
very thing to givd the cholera vitality and virulence. The old- 
fashioned quarantine may still be the best thing for Marseilles or 
Trieste; but it is irrational to expect English porta to adopt the 
same practice for mere uniformity’s sake. On the contrary, the 
English principles of prevention are those that Europe must adopt' 
sooner or latter. 

The outbreak in Egypt has served in other ways to reveal the 
ingrained dogmatism of the official mind, and the very feeble hold 
that the inductive philosophy has taken. All the circumstances of 
the Damietta outbreak pointed, from the first, to its being a local 
form of sickness which had become communicable under certain 
aggravating conditions. But the importation theory was simpler, and 
it also served political ends; and the mot d’ordre went forth that the 
disease had been imported from Bombay. This bureaucratic attempt 
to anticipate the scientific truth of things by a mot d'ordre would 
be amusing, if the habit were not a dangerous one. It not only 
retards the acceptance of rational views about cholera in general, 
but it encourages panic and an inappropriate procedure at the parti¬ 
cular time and place. It appears from the reports which Dr. Mackie, 
of Alexandria, has compiled from private sources for the information 
of the English Foreign Office, that the circumstances point clearly 
to a local origin, and even to local characteristics, and that there are 
•no facts to suggest importation from India. A close parallel to 
the Damietta outbreak is furnished by the interesting account which 
has been published in The Times (July 18th), by Mr. Consul Jago, of 
the outbroak of cholera in Syria in 1875, an outbreak which epide- 
> miologists have always been unable to explain on the hypothesis of 
importation from India. Both at Hamah and at Damascus there 
was “ the same absence of those indications popularly held to inva¬ 
riably accompany Asiatic cholera,” namely, the rice-water purgings 
and cramps. Mr Jago says: "It only remained to believe that 
epidemic cholera can spontaneously originate under peculiar condi¬ 
tions. ... I never saw the report of the commission sent to Hamah, 
but, having since often discussed the matter with one of its members,! 
received the impression that the disease was held to have had its 
sole origin at Hamah among the soldiers, was not consequently 
imported, but sprung out of dirty habits.” A few more instances of 
that^ kind will overthrow the doctrine of invariable oonlonuous 
importation from an abstract fountain-head on the Ganges i bpt for 
the present we cling tenaciously „to importation. There are always 
ingenious persons jr^dy with a story of how the importation could 
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have taken place, hut these persons go to their imagination for 
• their facts. The unwillingness to accept a local and rational origin 
for an epidemic sickness, and the desire to trace it to a vague source 
beyond, has often shown itself in all parts of the world. The cele¬ 
brated Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, had occasion to animad¬ 
vert on it when yellow fever was endemic and disastrously prevalent 
in that city in the last century. “ The idea," he says, “ is produced 
by a single act of the mind; it requires neither comparison nor 
reasoning to adopt it, and it therefore accords with the natural 
indolence of man. It moreover flatters hia avarice and pride by 
throwing the origin of a mortal disease from his property and 
country. The principle of thus referring the origin of the evils of 
life from ourselves to others is universal. It began in Paradise, and 
has ever since been an essential feature in the character of our 
species." Alexander von Humboldt was an amused-spectator of the 
attempts made by Yera Cruz to throw tlio blame of yellow fever on 
Havana, of Havana to fix it on New Orleans, and of New Orleans 
to refer it back to Vera Cruz. This kind oC triangular duel lasted 
all through the long period of Humboldt’s lifetime, and, if he had 
lived to the present year, he would find it, going on still. It is as 
necessary to enlarge our ideas of cholera outbreaks in tho East as of 
yellow-fever outbreaks in the West. Importation of course there 
is, bat importation from a single source, a mathematical point, is 
merely the resort of intellectual indolence. 

For the purposes of prevention it r’-ay seem to bo of comparatively 
little consequence to know how a specific disease has originated; we 
accept the disease as a fact, and our single concern is to limit the • 
spread of its contagion; but that plausible suggestion is still within 
the old vicious circle of ideas, as regards cholera at least. It applies 
to small-pox, as a very old-established form of contagious sickness 
which has been handed on from person to person for hundreds of 
years; but to cholera it does not apply. Not only is cholera pre¬ 
vented from making way by extreme attention to cleanliness and by 
a pure water supply; but there is probably a period in tho epidemic, 
as there usually is in the individual case, in whi..h the'disease is not 
cholera at alL Common causes, and not specific, would seem to be 
able to initiate an outbreak on Eastern soil. It is doubtful whether 
this old enemy of mankind can ever be successfully confronted except 
by a bold rationalism. Among a multitude of Indian devotees at 
Allahabad or Hurdwar, or among tho assembled pilgrims at Mecca, 
or during a fair at Damietta in the fruit season, there are the con¬ 
ditions present to raise a common and widely-spread functional disorder . 
into a specific and communicable disease; and if the specific power 
and communicability of the disease are dependent on conditions of 
time and place, tho disease may be robbed of its terrors by obviating 
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the conditions. This view does not accord with Giiontal fatalism, 
nor does it accord with the fatalism of tho germ theory; but it would 
seem to be tho only view that harmonizes aU the facts of cholera. 
The development and diffusion of a ^ecifio cholera poison is a fact 
which is Written in some of tho most terrible pages of modern history; 
but it has been amidst the aggravations of panic and neglected 
duties that the cholera poison h.-is been engendered, and it is pre¬ 
cisely under these circumstances that the virulence of the poison has 
been intensified so as to become even a volatile contagion. Call an 
outbreak of Oriental diarrhoea cholera, and it will become cholera ; 
confront it with a bold rationalism, and it may still have its victims 
but it will never gather head. Surgeon-General Cunningham, 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India, gives th(^ 
weight of his authority—an authority based on a scientific and philo¬ 
sophical study "nf tho disease in India—to this rational view. “ The 
commonly and too hastily accepted theories,” he says, “of germs 
and contagia have had the most disastrous consequences, causing 
much domestic misery by needlessly separating members of the same 
family at a time when their duty clearly lies in attending on their 
sick relatives and friends.” One would not wish to modify Dr. 
Cunningham’s view in any way, except to emphasize tho fact that 
the cholera which starts on its travels to Europe has already become 
a specifio and communicable disease. Even then the virulence of 
the poison is only contingent; and it is a well-known fact that a 
large proportion of the cases in almost every cholera epidemic are 
merely cases of diarrhoea, which are still, however, charged with a 
potential infeetiveness. 

If it is necessary to rationalise our views of choleraic sickness and 
its diffusion, it is not less necessary to cultivate a certain pliability 
of mind in regard to the foot-and-mouth disease of farm stock. The 
loss occasioned by that disease may bo computed, as Mr. Chaplin 
thinks, in millions, and if that be so, we can hardly afford to be very 
dogmatic about it. It is not my province to say one word on the 
economical aspect of tho foreign cattle trade; but I venture to say 
that the pathological and epidemiological ideas that were current in 
the House of Commons on the evening of July 12 were too con¬ 
veniently simple. Dr. Bush says that the habit of “ throwing the 
origin of a mortal disease from his property and country accords with 
the natural indolence of man.” That is not an accusation to he 
repeated in the present instance ; but it may bo urged with perfect 
fairness that the question of stamping out foot-and-mouth disease is 
reduced to much too narrow an issue when the attention is fixed 
primarily od foreign importation. There is not the slightest reason 
to connect the epizootic eczema with any permanent focus of infec¬ 
tion, marked off by territorial limits, on the analogy of cattle-plague. 
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The imagination, it is true, pictures some remote fountain whence 
the contagion constantly arises to spread all over Europe; we usually 
trace it back to the centre of Asia—-let us say to the “ roof of the 
world ” in Pamir—^where we rest and expatiate in a vague causation 
which has no immediate interest for us. But we' may take it that 
this disease of the feet and the mouth springs ''up and becomes a 
spreading disease at numerous centres where the conditions are 
similar, and that its common-sense causation has a most direct interest 
for us. The narrowing of the issue is an old unscientific habit of 
the mind; it is infinitely easier, and much more adapted to rhetorical 
ends, to trace all the calamities of our flocks and herds to foreign 
cbntamination, “ to throw the origin of them from our property and 
coimtry.” There are no limits to the ingenuity with which this 
flattering doctrine is defended. Although foreign importation was 
absolutely prohibited from 1833 to 1842, there was an outbreak all 
over England in 183 j 9 which was the worst that the country has ever 
had. Mr. Chaplin had an explanation of this. A single animal 
from abroad was all that was wanted to kindle this conflagration, and 
the ingenious suggestion was of course forthcoming. It emanated 
from the mind of a veterinary writer several years ago, and it was to 
the effect that ships sometimes arrived in the docks with a store 
animal on board, which was sold at the end of the voyage. That, 
said Mr. Chaplin, might account for the disease getting in at a 
time when cattle were not imported. But the original suggestion 
was more circumstantial. Tho vessels that carried a cow would 
hardly be the traders between Rotterdam and the Thames; they 
would be ships on long voyages, and, in order to bring in the foot- 
and-mouth disease, the original hypothesis made them touch at a 
French or Dutch port on the way to England. But the author of 
this ingenious theory forgot to make the cow go ashore to visit its 
bovine kind, as the crew no doubt did to visit their fellows. These 
hypotheses, I think, are always interesting, but they are hardly 
scientific. Another ingenious hypothesis has been started, to account 
for the introduction of foot-and-mouth disease into Australia. The 
animal that brought the disease to a farm near Svdney in 1872 had 
been some three months on the voyage, and was said to have suffered 
from no disease. However, it gave foot-and-mouth disease to the 
animals among which it was placed on the Australian farm; and, as 
the incubation period of the malady is about two days, the theory 
was that the animal had acquired it just as the ship was entering 
Port Jackson, and that tho contagion must have been lurking in the 
last truss of hay. The last truss of hay is good; but why one truss 
of hay more than another, or why tho hay at all P There is no end 
to the making of subsidiary hypotheses; they merely lead us further 
and farther from the track of inductive reasoning. If we were 
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engaged in the intellectual amusements of a ohildren’s party, this 
exercise of the imagination would be perfectly appropriate. 

The Boyal Commission on the Cattle Plague in 1865 succeeded in 
bringing home to the yeterinary and agricultural public the fact that 
every ease of rinderpest was traceable step by step backwards to 
animals imported firom Bussia or Hungary; and ever since that 
memorable lesson was taught we have taken rinderpest as the analogy 
according to which other contagious diseases of cattle may be stamped 
out. But it is of vital importance to the success of our procedure to 
inquire carefully whether the analogy is a true one. Einderpest is 
a virulent form of internal disease, which causes sloughing of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines, somewhat in the 
manner of typhoid fever. It is peculiarly a disease of the cattle on 
the Bussiun and Asiatic steppes, the nearest pathological analogy to 
it, according to some, being the Texas fever. It is clearly an exotic; 
it has never come to England except by importation; it had not been 
in the country for more than a century previous to 18G5, and it did 
not show itself again until 1877, when it was summarily stamped out 
in a few weeks. Are these facts analogous to the facts of foot-and- 
mouth disease ? Are wo Justified, us Professor Virchow says, in 
proceeding as categorically in the latter disease as in the former ? 

I venture to say that we are not in a position to proceed cate¬ 
gorically in foot-and-mouth disease at all. We stand in need here of 
the same scientific evidence which Professor Virchow desiderates for 
plcuro-pneumonia. I believe that there is a large body of unrecorded 
experience—as well as some recorded cases—which cannot bo made 
to square with the hypothesis of continuous importation, even when 
the doctrine of “ mediate contagion ” is stretched so as to include 
sea-gulls, flies, and every conceivable carrier of contagion short of the 
wind itself. The following remarkable sentence in the latest (1882) 
treatise on “ Bovine Medicine and Surgery ” seems to show that 
even the veterinary profession qualifies its dogmatism with a tincture 
of hesitation ; “ That it is invariably due to contagion or infection 
there is not the slightest doubt; whether it is ever in this country a 
self-generated disease I am not at present prepared to say.” But 
it is a much more significant fact that both diseases, pleuro¬ 
pneumonia and epizootic eczema of the feet and mouth, when 
stripped of their contagiousness, arc suificiently commonplace 
maladies; there is nothing exotic or foreign to British soil and 
climate about either of them. There is nothing un-English in the 
foot-rot of sheep or the blain of cattle. Again, there is always a 
curious correlation in the ruminants between the hoofs and the 
mouth ; an atfection acquired by the one is exceedingly apt to extend 
to the other. 1 had lately occasion to hear of an interesting case in 
which a flock of lambs, grazing on pasture where foot-rot had been 
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for a season or two, were all affected with a pustular affection of the 
lips and mouth, and not of the feet at all. I do not say that foot-rot 
can give rise to foot-and-mouth disease; but I wish to ask for a 
rational consideration of the proposition that some allied eczematous 
condition of the skin of the foot and of the mouth, duo to common 
causes, may, under certain circumstances, become ch,tching, developing 
in its communicated form a much greater degree of constitutional 
disturbance, and perhaps even a slightly different morbid anatomy. 
That is what Professor Virchow hints with reference to pleuro¬ 
pneumonia ; and eczema is just as ordinary a malady as inflammation 
of the lungs. I am well aware that a suggestion of this kind is apt 
to be received with a dogmatic shout of negation, and I have no 
intention of meeting dogmatism with counter-dogmatism. These 
matters are all wdthin the compass of dispassionate scientific reason¬ 
ing, and there are a sufficient number of analogous* facts, both in 
human and veterinary patholog)^ to make the inquiry a justifiable 
one. Unless I greatly err, there is more rational suggestion to be 
got from such an application of scientific method than from the 
conventional talk of stopping the disease at the fountain-head. 

The question is not one that can very well bo answered by an 
appeal to recorded experience; for all the observations Intherto have 
been made to fit, if 1 may so speak, the hypothesis of continuous 
importation from permanent foci of infection abroad. There has 
been no impartial attempt made to un ivo at an inductive judgment, 
and, if I may take 3Ir. Duckham’s letter in The Timea of July lU, 
as representing the attitude of the agricultural mind, I should say 
that there is no present likelihood of such an attempt being made. 
Mr. Duckham hasheaid numerous reasons assigned for the continued 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in this kingdom. “ One says 
that the disease is contracted on board ship; another, that after the 
confined atmosphere on board siup, it is caused by exposure to 
climatic mfiuenccs on landing; another that it is the result of wet 
seasons,” and so on. All such reasons, says Mr. Duckham, |^are 
absurd. Tlie most fertile imagination can scarcely devise greater 
absurdities with which to divert the attention of the general public 
from the real source of those disastrous visitations; ” and, doubtless, 
Mr. Uuckham would not write to The Timea in this buoyant strain 
unless ho had an intimate acquaintance with etiological and patho¬ 
logical principles, and knew very w’ell what he was writing about. 
Tn human pathology we are imfortunately not ablo to use the same 
language of certainty. The history of medicine, which is very much 
the liislory of dogmatic error, has taught us to avoid such language 
a.s Mr. Duckham’s, because the rational suggestions which have been 
shouted down by one generation have, over and over again, become 
the accepted doctrines of the next. That very absurdity which Mr. 
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Dackbam places second in his list, is one that we can match among 
the facts of human contagion without calling it an absurdity at all. 
Mr. Darwin, writing in 1845 of his voyage in the Beagle, accepts the 
evidence before him that epidemic diseases of various kinds had 
often been introdheed into the islands of the South Pacific by vessels 
arriving after a lodg voyage, “ although there might bo no appear¬ 
ance of disease among the crew of the ship which conveyed this 
destructive importation.” “I may add,” he says, “that I have 
heard it stated in Shropshire that sheep which have been imported 
from vessels, although themselves in a healthy condition, if placed 
in the same fold with others, frequently i)roduce sickness in the 
flock.” 

Now, it is quite certain that the animal which brings foot-and- 
mouth disease to a herd docs not always show that conspicuous 
morbid condition of the feet and mouth, not to mention the pro¬ 
nounced fover, which constitutes the typical eczema epizootica. 
Pleuro-pneumonia is extremely difficult to detect, but eczema is 
extremely easy, and the latter has an incubation period of two days 
only. Wo may take it that it is not always the typical eczema 
which spreads the epizootic from country to country and from market 
to markof.. The Australian case of 1872, so far as I can gather the 
facts, is exactly a case in point. The animal was landed after a long 
voyage, and thci'o appeared to bo no reason for detaining it in quaran¬ 
tine; the importer is described as “the last person who might be 
expected to introduce diseased stock,” but he admitted the animal 
among the rest of his cattle, and one or two of them got foot-and- 
mouth disease. Those appear to be the whole of the facts; and 
they read very like the narratives that have often been given, within 
the last ton or twenty years, of lean store cattle, especially Irish 
calves and year-olds, which had been purchased in a market in 
apparently sound condition, and yet have brought infection to a 
farm. The infection spreads like a fire through stock in good con¬ 
dition ; but it docs not appear to spread readily or even to become 
an obvious malady among the travel-worn brutes with which it is so 
' often associated. 

A drove of Irish store cattle will often keep company for weeks 
together; they are travelled from market to market until they are all 
sold; but although outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease can often be 
traced to one or more of their number, introduced among home-bred 
stock, the malady does not appear to spread readily among them¬ 
selves, notwithstanding its exceptional opportunities of so doing. It 
is the same on board the cattle-steamers. Mr. Duckhom himself 
elicited the fact that the number of cargoes with cases of eczema was 
ninety-four from the Ist of J anuary last to the 23rd of Jmie, which 
gives, according to the total of diseased animals landed, a very small 
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percentage for each cargo. It is clear that the disease is not yery 
catching on the journey, and that it must often exist in an undetected 
form in the animals which have quite certainly been the cause of 
its introduction into a market or a fafm. What is called mediate 
contagion goes a certain way; but it is, after all, not an extrinsic 
poison, but a diseased condition of body, which those animals convey 
to others of their kind, the latter being affected by it all the more 
acutely in proportion as they aro widely removed from the infecting 
animals in condition and circumstances. 

Even in the public discussions of foot-and-mouth disease, it would 
bo a mistake to lose sight of its local manifestations in the animal. 
Its great prominence and persistence in modern times have coin¬ 
cided with the enormous development of the traffic, both in store 
and fat cattle, by road and rail and steamer. It would have perhaps 
been more surprising if the cattle-truck and cattle-steamer had not 
brought some inveterate plague of the feet with them. It came out in 
evidence before the Cattle Plague Commission of 1865 that animals had 
been known to be nine days on the trucks coming from Hungary to 
Hamburg. There is every reason to fear that the transit of cattle 
from America, and even across the North Sea, is sometimes a kind of 
Middle Passage for them. Neither aro the lowing and glavering 
droves that one sees on tho roads a comforting spectacle. “ Pity for 
a brute o’erdriven ” may prove to be a better working rule for 
stamping out the disease of the feet and mouth than tho high 
political motive of '‘protection from foreign contagion." Foreign 
countries have had visitations as severe as any in England; but 
at other times they have been comparatively free from the disease 
when this country has been suffering most. If tho stream of traffic 
had been from, instead of to,, our shores, we may be quite sure that 
the Continent would have placed the fountain-head in Britain with 
just as much reason as we locate it on the Continent—with just as 
much reason and just as little. The territorial limits of the in¬ 
digenous disease are not a scientific frontier; the countries that can 
show ** a clean bill ” to-day may be “ infected " to-morrow, just as 
they were yesterday (Denmark and Canada a few years ago). Let 
us suppose that our ports are hermetically sealed against cattle and 
their diseases from all foreign countries*; will there then bo con¬ 
tentment ? Surgit aliquid aman —there is the traffic in Irish cattle, 
“which enjoy," as a report to the Privy Council (1862) says, “tho 
unenviable reputation of spreading much disease throughout Eng¬ 
land ; ” and there is the general movement of store cattle, which 
has come to be more and more a necessity as home-breeding has 
declined. If foot-and-mouth disease is to be stamped out, it can 
only be by taking a liberal view of its causes. It is more likely to 
fall to tho humanitarians than to the dogmatists to eradicate it. 

0. Creighton. 
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It might have been supposed that there was no present demand for 
a biography of Eord Byron. In ad<h'tion to Moore's voluminous 
work, many reminiscences of his life were published long ago by his 
friends and by others who, like Leigh Hunt, had been brought into 
personal intercourse with the poet. Mr. Trelawney’s enlarged record 
of his acquaintance with Byron and Shelley appeared in 1878; and 
Professor Nichol’s compendious Life was published, as one of the 
series of Enylish Men of Letters, in 1880. About the same time 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and several less conspicuous 
writers, engaged in the interesting and interminable controversy on 
Byron’s literary merits. It may, perhaps, bo contended that a new 
and more accurate view of his life and character would still be 
acceptable. Sixty years have not exhausted the curiosity which was 
stimulated in his lifetime by the eccentricities, the paradoxes, and 
the more or less transparent mysteries of his troubled career. As 
the favourite subject of biographical curiosity and scandal, Byron, 
after surviving all contemporaries, reigns, like Nestor, in the third 
generation. The judgments which have been formed of his career 
and of his character have much in common, though they vary in 
degrees of admiration and of censure. If Byron were the hero of a 
nursery tale, it would be difficult to answer the question whether 
“ he is good,” which is always asked by a childish audience on the 
introduction of a new character into the story. He was certainly 
not good in the ordinary sense of the word; but many of his qua¬ 
lities may, according to the disposition of different inquirers, be either 
pardoned as foibles or condemned as vices. Macaulay might, with 
much convenience, have made Byron the typical illustration of his 
doctrine of psychological antithesis, or of the habitual inconsistency 
of human nature ; but in fact, elements of character, like all 
things which coexist, arc necessarily consistent. Byron's lavishness 
and parsimony, his cynical contempt for men and his dependence 
on their opinion, his readiness to incur danger and the timidity of 
which he was sometimes suspected, might have seemed unnatural 
in fiction ; but, like all other qualities which have in fact been com¬ 
bined, they are compatible and intelligible. The fullest of all the 
biographies of Byron is, notwithstanding many literary defects, the 
most instructive. As a man of the world, Moore was neither unduly 
shocked by ordinary irregularities of conduct, nor disposed to regard 
with credulous w'onder tho ostentatious exhibition or the melo¬ 
dramatic affectation of vice. Byron liked Moore’s company, and 
respected his social success; but there w*as no pretenoo on either 
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side of enthusiastic friendship. Almost the only act of Byron’s life 
which provoked remonstrance from Moore was his temporary asso¬ 
ciation with Leigh Hunt in the publication of tlie Liberal He 
regretted Byron’s outbreak of libertinism at Venice, and he so 
highly approved of his less indecorous connection with the Countess 
Guiccioli, that ho might have addressed the pair ifn the words of oho 
of Fielding’s characters:— 

“ With what joy do I behold 
Your almost virtuous loves; ” 

but in this instance the biographer’s sympathy induced him to 
exaggerate the force of the attachment on either side. Moore’s 
narrative enables the reader to form his own opinion, even if the 
biographer’s occasional misconceptions are not corrected by other 
authorities. Byron would not have gone to Greece jf ho had not 
become tired of his companion, who was, according to Leigh Hunt, 
on her part scarcely loss indifferent. After reading Moore’s Life, 
the assiduous student will seek the aid of special commentators on 
various stages in the history of the poet; but the first impression 
will in most cases not bo greatly modified. It was only to contem¬ 
poraries, who formed their opinions from hints of his own and from 
vulgar rumour, that Byron successfully posed as a gloomy and 
adventurous misanthrope. The Giaours, the Corsairs, and the Man¬ 
freds represented neither tho poet himself nor any ideal character, 
but the picturesque attitude which it pleased him to assume as the 
centre of his own day-dreams. Don Juan, another and a pleasanter 
reflection of his own personality, may, perhaps, have indicated an 
approach to a more healthy conception of life. Not less com¬ 
pletely devoid than his piratical predecessors of principle or of 
scruple, Don Juan is, unlike them, cheerful, good-humoured, and 
equally sociable in Spain, in St. Petersburg, and in London. Byron 
was pleased with a suggestion of Leigh Hunt’s, that Don Juan would 
ultimately settle down into a model country gentleman. It is not 
impossible that, if ho had lived twenty or thirty years longer, Byron 
might have tried some similar experiment. 

Mr. Jeafireson’s title ^ encourages expcctatiors which are accom¬ 
panied by natural scepticism. No writer in tho present day can 
hope to disprove tho conclusions which have been founded during 
a long term of years on abundant testimony. If one unsolved 
enigma of Byron's personal history had yielded up its secret to 
Mr. Jeaffreson's research or sagacity, and even if it could in some 
imaginary circumstances be proved that Byron was nevfer separated 
from his wife, or that he was never married, he would remain the 
same anomalous personage who has so long excited wonder, envy, 
(1) The Ueal Lori Byron. By J. C. Jciiffiresoo. (Hurst St Blackett.) 
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and indignation. Nevertheless, to many readers, the discovery of a 
fact is more interesting than any illustration of character. Time 
would bo almost as unprofitably spent in guessing why Lady Byron 
refused to return to her husband, as in proving once more that Sir 
Philip Francis was Junius, or identifying the Man in tho Iron 
Mask, or the authpr of Ikon Basilike. By the ** real Byron ** Mr. 
Jeaffreson might possibly have meant a Byron whose relations 
to his wife before and after their separation would bo no longer 
obscure; but ho has left the puzzle as he found it. In one passage 
he says that if Ilobhouse’s Memoirs were to be published in 
eighteen months instead of eighteen years, tho “ real Lord Byron ” 
would not have been written. It seems a natural inference that 
Mr. Jeaffreson is in a position to anticipate some, at least, of 
tho disclosures which are supposed to be reserved for future use 
in his Memoirs. In another place he mentions a doubt “which 
perhaps the publication of the Ilobhousc papers will remove from 
tho field of conjecture. ” 

If Mr. Jeaffreson has had tho opportunity of access to tho documents 
which ho mentions, ho must be congratulated on his discretion, lie 
throws 1^0 now light on any part of Byron’s history, for one 
hypothesis or guess which ho contributes to the discussion is wholly 
untenable. Mr. Jeaffreson conjectures that Byron’s connection 
with Jane Clermont, afterwards the mother of Allegra, may have 
been the cause or pretext of Lady Byron’s inflexible resolution. 
Whether a. scandal of seventy years ago can, even though it relates 
to the most celebrated man of his time, now be worth the trouble 
of investigation, may be reasonably questioned; but the latest 
biographer of Byron perhaps deserves some credit for his acuteness 
and research. It is well known that, at the beginning of 1816, 
Lady Byron parted on apparently affectionate terms from her 
husWnd, whom she never saw again. On her arrival at her father’s 
house in Leicestershire, she wrote to Byron a playful letter, using 
his pet name and her own; and she attributed to madness conduct 
of which she had already complained to her father and Lady Noel. 
They all agreed that Byron should bo invited to join them at Kirby 
Mallory; but, as Mr. Jeaffreson, with crude accuracy, relates, “ Tho 
next morning brought news from London that troubled her, news 
that her husband was not insane.” From that moment she 
resolved not to condone offences which, if they are accurately con¬ 
jectured by Mr. Jeaffreson, would perhaps scarcely have deserved 
so severe a punishment. He had been negligent, sometimes grossly 
rude, and perhaps unfaithful. Whether his wife had other tmd stiU 
graver grounds of complaint, it is difficult to ascertain and in¬ 
expedient to inquire. That there was reasonable ground for the 
suspicion of insanity is proved by the opinion of Mr. Hodgson, who 
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visited Byron immediately after the separation, that he was then 
undoubtedly mad; but Dr. Baillie, who was consulted, foujd him 
perfectly sane, and he concurred with Dr. Lushington and another 
friend whom Lady Byron consulted, that there was reason for a 
separation, but that the altematire of reconciliation was still open. 
Their opinion was founded on a written statement of Lady Byron*s, 
to which she afterwards made additions, which convinced her advisers 
that the separation was indispensable. Mr. Jeaffreson positively 
asserts that the original statement of facts was at the time eshaus* 
tive, and that the additional facts must therefore have occurred in 
the interval between the first consultation and the second. The 
conjecture that a discovery of Byron’s relations with Jane Clermont 
w'as the decisive circumstance might account for the indignation of 
his wife; but it is scarcely credible that her advisors, as men of the 
world, should have modified their former judgment merely because 
they heard that Byron had been engaged in one more intrigue. 

Either in January or in February, 181G, Byron became 
acquainted with Jano Clermont. It seems doubtful whether she 
was related to Lady Noel’s companion or dependent, Mrs. Clermont, 
whom Byron condescended to attack in a well-known satire. It is 
apparently through sympathy with the poet that Mr. Jeaffreson 
strangely describes Mrs. Clermont as “ the mature woman of 
proverbial infamy.” The poor woman’s character has scarcely 
passed into a proverb; and her infamous conduct consisted merely 
in taking the part of her patroness, and her patroness’s daughter, 
against a flagrant offender. Jane Clermont, who, in romantic or 
histrionic fashion thought fit to assume the name of Claire, called on 
Byron for the ostensible purpose of obtaining employment at Drury 
Lane Theatre, of which he was then a managing committee-man. 
Instead of acceding to her request he made her his mistress. 
Having agreed to a separation from his wife, Byron loft England 
for the last time in April for Geneva, where Jane Clermont had 
preceded him. With a singular perversity, if the word is not too 
strong for a trifling mistake obstinately repeated, Mr. Jeaffreson 
designates her relation to Mary Godwin, afterwards Mrs. Shejley, 
as that of sister by affinity, or, in ordinary language, sister-in-law. 
The child, by a previous marriage, of Godwin’s second wife, she had 
no relation of affinity to his daughter. Mr. Jeaffreson, who is properly 
anxious to be accurate in trifles, will find on further inquiry that 
he is mistaken in his belief that she accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelley to Genoa. Their singular theories and eccentric practice 
probably prevented them from interfering with her connection with 
Byron; but it was against their wish that Claire, as she was called, 
followed him to Geneva. With Shelley, whom he now saw for the 
first time, Byron formed an intimate acquaintance; - but he always 
declared that, although he cordially admired Shelley’s noble 
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qualities, his feeling neyer amounted to friendship. On the other 
hand, Shelley, teith a prudence which could scarcely have been 
anticipated, was careful to repel excessive familiarity by always 
giving Byron his title. The child Allegra, bom in 1819, died at the 
age of five in a cohvent near Bavenna, having from her infancy been 
separated from her'mother, for whom Byron seems never to have 
entertained any serious affection. Lady Byron, if she had ever 
hesitated in her resolution, must have known of tho continuance for 
an entire year of relations which might justly be regarded as 
intolerably offensive to her feelings. It is also probable that she 
believed in rumours which were generally circulated at the time of 
more unpardonable profligacy. It is unprofitable to seek for other 
reasons for a resolution of which Lady Byron never repented. 

In recording tho events of Byron’s life before and after the separa¬ 
tion, Mr. Jeafireson necessarily follows the beaten path, but he has 
selected and arranged his materials "with so much industry that 
his book may be considered as one of the fullest biographies 
of Byron. It is to be regretted that a writer of ability and of 
considerable literary experience should sometimes express himself 
in an artificial and ungraceful style. It is his pleasure to describe 
several persons by supposed nicknames which may have been 
used by their companions, but which have long ceased to bo 
familiar or descriptive. BjTon’s father is called even in the 
headings of pages “ mad Jack Byron,” because he is said to have 
been so designated in his youth by his brother-officers in tho Guards. 
It seems hardly possible that a writer of the present day can have 
any authority for a record of the feelings of an obscure spendthrift 
who died eighty years ago. Captain Byron’s journey to Aberdeen 
was, it seems, a journey into exile. “ It was a dismal prospect for 
the man of luxurious tastes, who, more French than English in his 
appearance and habits, delighted in the sunshine and mirth and 
vintages of the land where he received the more important part 
of his earlier training; the land that, instead of crying ‘Fie!’ at his 
naughtiness, had welcomed him all the more cordially for having 
carried a peeress in her own right away from her lawful husband. 

. . . The gentleman shuddered at the imagination of what lay before 
him in Scotland—a land of bad cooking and worse manners, of bleak 
winds and dismal skies, of boors and fanatics.” It may be confidently 
assumed that Mr. Jeaffreson only knows the simple fact that Captain 
Byron went from France to Scotland. The vintages, the fanatics, 
the bad cooking, and the bleak climate are products of the modem 
biographer’s imagination or inferences from his general know¬ 
ledge. It is highly probable that the impoverished idler preferred 
Paris to Aberdeen, but, if he left any statement of his feelings 
behind him, it has not been preserved^ He must by that time have 
left far behind him the name of “mad Jack l^yron,” though it 
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perhaps afterwards suggested to his son the fiction that he committed 
suicide. 

Mr. Jeafireson, like a loyal biographer, maintains that either the 
story was true, or Byron ought not to be accused of falsehood in the 
matter. "It is,” he says, "a melancholy example of the injustice 
dealt out to Byron during his life and after hie death, alike by his 
friends and his foes, that so amiable and worthy a gentleman as 
Harness could attribute falsehood to his friend, because his account 
of his father’s way of dying was contradicted by persons who seemed 
to know the real truth of the matter.” Plain men without preten¬ 
sion to genius are-liable to be accused of falsehood when they make 
statements inconsistent with the truth. Byron and Shelley were in 
the habit, one from affectation and tho other from morbid illusion, 
and both under the frequent influence of opium, of saying the thing 
that was not. Byron himself was only mad in the, sense in which 
Justice Shallow hoped that after fifty-five years they called him at 
Clement’s Inn “ Mad Shallow ” yet. In Byron’s time there was, 
perhaps, occasional confusion between the literal and tho figurative 
meanings of tho words. Byron’s fiicnd, Mr. Hodgson, as reported 
by Mr. Henry Greville, declared long after the time that Lord Byron 
was quite mad when he saw him after his wife’s desertion. Hone of 
the medical men who were consulted entertained any doubt that ho 
was perfectly sane. According to his own account in Don Juan, they 
concluded that he was not mad, but only bad. Mr. Joaffreson, having 
apparently some doubt whether the unfounded statement of Captain 
Byron’s madness and suicide was noi after all reprehensible, contends 
that " even if Byron told a wilful untruth in this matter, it is extra¬ 
vagant to charge him with thereby ‘ calumniating the blood in his 
own veins,’ for some of the most amiable and altogether virtuous 
persons have gone mad and killed themselves. ...» Byron’s state¬ 
ment, true or untrue, was nothing more than a statement that his 
father died in a peculiarly mournful manner.” It would appear that, 
according to Mr. Jeaffresoa, it is a melancholy example of injustice 
to attribute falsehood to a person merely because he reports a wilful 
untruth. If, according to the same authority, any man dies in 
pain and distress, he may without impropriety be said to have gone 
mad flud killed himself, at least if the reporter of the misfortune is 
a poet. 

Mr. Jeaffreson’s fancy is more cheerfully indulged in conjectural 
accounts of Mrs. Byron’s behaviour when her son became heir- 
presumptive of the title, and again on his accession to tho peerage. 
It is possible that " she began to chatter about leaving Aberdeen and 
withdrawing George from the Grammar School, which, though- a 
most respectable seminary and quite good enough for tho sons of 
mere lairds and writers to the signet, was no fit place for a young 
-gentleman who a few years hence would be a lord of the. Upper 
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House.” It is equally possible that Mrs. Byrou held her tpngue. 
Some preachers delight uncritical congregations by filling in the 
details which the sacred historians have omitted in the text. The 
beautiful scenery which may be supposed to have elicited unrecorded 
admiration from prophets and apostles supplies conveniently the 
blanks in a 8erm(»i. The same pro'oss is employed in some 
‘biographies, without the excuse either of compulsion to occupy half 
an hour or of want of materials. When the mother and son took 

I 

possession of hTewstead “ it can be imagined’ how Mrs. Byron, daily 
growing stouter, waddled her way and spoke querulous truths at 
every turn of the wicked old lord who had suffered so noble a place 
to fall into such dilapidation.” The picture hardly compensates for the 
gratuitous effort of imagining an ungraceful scold. It is, perhaps, less 
unpleasant to conceive “ how, long before the hour appointed for the 
repast, Mary Crray (Mrs. Byron's maid) w'as sharply ordered to 
unpack a certain basket whi(!h the excursionists from Nottingham 
had brought with them unless she W'ould see her mistress faint away 
for want of luncheon and a glass of sherry.” Why any one should 
take the trouble to imagine and describe so commonplace and vulgar 
a proceeding it is difficult to guess. Some readers may, perhaps, be 
more deeply interested in Byron’s boyish love affairs, especially as 
almost all of them were afterwards used by himself for poetical pur¬ 
poses ; but Mr. Jeaffreson’s “real Lord Byron ” has been again and 
again depicted with equal minuteness in this as in every other stage 
of his career. Moore said long ago all that was necessary on that 
subject, and his present biographer has nothing material to add. Mr. 
Jeaffreson sometimes leaves it doubtful whether he relies on fact or 
on conjecture; but he has spared no labour in collecting evidence 
even on points of little interest. He believes that Byron never saw 
Miss Chaw’orth after 1808; but “ Lady Byron, when she and her 
husband were still a mutually loving couple, met the heiress of 
Amesley in society.” So far Mr. Jeaffre8on’.s statement may be 
trusted. His own comments make no pretension to historical value. 

“ How the two women eyed one another, and what they thought of 
each other, are matters for the imagination. Men's wives are apt to 
think lightly and suspiciously of their husbands’ * old flames.’ ” The 
imaginative faculty must be much at leisure when it undertakes, after 
so long an interval, to reproduce the feelings which, if they existed, 
were probably not expressed.. A distinction ought to be maintained 
between biography or history and fiction. Novelists are .entitled to 
indulge in perfect familiarity with their own creations, and if two 
of their rival heroes or heroines meet, their emotions are within the 
knowledge of the artist who brought them together. 

The same intimate sympathy between the author and the person¬ 
ages of his narrative can scarcriy arise from his study of bo^ and 
documents; yet Mr. Jeaffreson almost always speaks of “Tom 
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Moore ” and “ Sam Rogers ” as if they were his companions of every 
day. Medwin is “poor Tom Medwin,” or “foolish Tom Medwiu ;”and 
Mrs. Leigh is “ Augusta.” In the same style of composition Byron, 
during his residence at Cambridge, is “a Trinity lordling,” a “Trinity 
tuft,” or more commonly “Lord Byron of Trinity,” and he leaves Cam¬ 
bridge for the “ Long.” Thirty or forty years passed after Byron’s 
time before the Long Vacation was, by a plagiarism from the Oxford 
dialect, cut down into “the Long.” A nobleman at Cambridge was 
not, as Mr. JeafFreson supposes, a fellow-commoner; nor was he 
known as “a tuft.” Byron would never have been called “Lord 
Byron of Trinity,” unless there had been a second Lord Byron at 
some other college. The “Masters and Fellows,” probably meaning 
the Master (of Trinity) and his Fellows, are made the objeets, not 
only of misdescription, but of a whimsical and particular accusa¬ 
tion. The criticism on the Hours of Idleness in the Edinburgh Review 
may perhaps have been unduly severe. Because it applied to a 
young writer of verses who afterwards became famous, Mr. Jeaffro- 
son regards the composition of the article as little better than a 
crime. Byron himself, with or without reason, attributed the criti¬ 
cism to Brougham, whom ho consequently described as “a venomous 
reptile.” Mr. Jeaffreson, with preternatural sagacity, suspects that 
it was written by some resident member of the University, who 
resented Byron’s feeble satire on college tutors. “ The ‘ dons,’ who 
looked askance at Lord Byron of Trinity before the long vacation, 
may have come to a strong and unanimous opinion in the ensuing 
I^ovember that the young noblenuai’s presence at tho University 
W’as neither for his own advantage nor for the good of the young 
gentlemen who gathered about him. ... As this view of what 
would be best for Lord Byron of Trinity, and also for his academic 
superiors, grew more general and strong at tho high tables of tho 
colleges,” (not merely of Trinity) “ it would naturally occur to any 
one of the fellows who had friendly relations with the Edinburgh 
editor,”. . . “ that even a young peer of the realm could not ridicule 
* dona ’ and other duly constituted authorities with impunity. Whilst 
all this appears natural and probable, the tone and construction of the 
article point to the same conclusion. Written throughout in a vein 
of supercilious * donship,’ the reviewer’s remarks are alternately those 
of a college tutor who regards sarcasm as the most effective vehicle 
of instruction, and of a schoolmaster who, more in sorrow than in 
anger, condescends to chastise a naughty boy with an instrument of 
torture far larger and more vivifying than the author’s goose quill.” 

The reasoning of the passage quoted is worthy of its style. There 
is no reason to suppose that any fellow at any college was connected 
with the Edinburgh Review ; and it is diiOicult to understand why a 
criticism on Byron’s juvenile verses should have driven him from 
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Trinity, as Mr. Jeoffreson oddly says, before tbe summer terms.*^* It 
seems that he ** had not the heart to face the Masters and Fellows, 
who, instead of merely eying him askance as they passed him in hall 
and quadrangle, were now prepared to confront him with faces 
brightened with smiles of triumphant malice.” There are no places 
at Cambridge called Quadrangles, and the triumphant malice of the 
non-existent masters and of the actual fellows is exclusively a pro¬ 
duct of Mr. Jeaffreson’s imagination. It was, perhaps, because Byron 
had not the opportunity of reading the latest account of his life that 
he “ bore his^Univcrsity no ill-will.” 

In' the account of Byron's early residence at Newstead, of his 
travels, and of the publication of the English Bards and Scotch Re- 
rimers, and afterwards of Childe Harold, Mr. Jcaffresou has nothing 
except of the decorative kind, to add to Moore. He notices with 
good reason the sensitive repugnance to making a profit of his early 
works, oven at times when he was greatly in want of money. The 
later change in his own practice and in general opinion is un¬ 
doubtedly remarkable. It was hardly worth while to take the 
opportunity of laboured sarcasm against men of rank. “ The popu¬ 
lace had a strong opinion that it was unutterably * mean ’ for a lord 
to earn money in any way but fighting, gaming, political jobbery, 
the highest official employment, and (through the medium of well- 
salaried agents) the clever management of land.” When Byron, in 
later times, began to make hard bargains with his publisher', the so- 
called populace made no objection to his proceedings. “ Childe 
Harold, the poem which people of fashion praised madly, was pub¬ 
lished on the same day os Lord G. Greville's poem, which every one 
abused badly .... Ijord G. Greville was the poet to bite his nails; 
Byron had every reason to be proud, and careful of the tips of his 
shapely fingers.” There never was such a person as Lord George 
Greville. Whether Lord George Grenville, afterwards Lord Nugent, 
bit his nails, is known only to Mr. Jeaffreson. The shapely fingers 
lead to an eloquent dissertation on Byron’s personal appearance. 

“ Ho was not handsome, he was beautiful.” His manners, as he 
wished them to be imagined, are described by himself in a passage 
quoted by Mr. Jeaffreson from Bon Juan. His temporary success 
in society has been fully described by himself and others. The 
fame which he had so rapidly acquired would have sufficiently 
recommended him, even without the accompaniments of rank and 
personal powers of fascination. When he first left England he Iqiew 
no one except a few Harrow and Cambridge friends. After the pub¬ 
lication of tw^o cantos of Childe Harold he was a welcome guest in 
the best houses, and a member of all the fashionable clubs. The 
passages from his journal, written at the time and published by 
Moore, are affected, and artificial, though they were probably written 
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without any deliberate purpose of fiituro publication. Such entries 
as, “Asked to dinner at Holland House—hum! shall I .gd?” 
resemble the language of a coxcomb in a novel. To many women 
his manners were attractive; but it seems he had little gift of 
general conversation. Rogers told Mr. Henry Greville that Lord 
Byron was very affected, and his convcrsatiOli rarely agreeable, 
and a constant effort at wit. “ ‘ If you believe Moore, he has read 
everything. I don't believe he ever read at all.' Rogers hated 
Byron." On the other hand, Mr. Ticknor, in 1815, “found his 
manners affable and gentle, his conversation gay, pleasant, and 
interesting in an uncommon degree.” On another occasion Mr. 
Ticknor says, “His manners are so gentle, and his whole cha¬ 
racter so natural and unaffected, that I have come from him w ith 
nothing but an indistinct though lively impression of the goodness 
and vivacity of his disposition." 

Mr. Jeaffreson justly remarks that his standard of morality was 
that of the Regency, when society was far more tolerant of practical 
irregularity than in the present da)’-, and at the same time less 
patient of heterodox doctrines. Byron’s occasional ostentation of 
immorality was designed as much to excite the admiration of one 
half of society as to shock the rest. Like other self-conscious 
persons, he played on his own character, by cultivating his natural 
tendencies to the point of eccentricity. Moore was of opinion that 
even in the worst period of his life, during his residence at Tenico, 
his outrages on propriety were more or less intended to astonish tho 
world. Mr. Jeaffreson protests agdnst a theory which has un¬ 
doubtedly a paradoxical appearance, on the plausible ground that tho 
pretence of vice would have served his supposed purpose as well as 
actual practice. Byron probably acted from mixed motives, per¬ 
suading himself that in satisfying his own perverted tastes ho was 
attracting universal attention. It seems that he was surprised and 
disappointed by the contemptuous indifference of the society of 
Venice to his disreputable conduct. His change of residence to 
Ravenna rendered comparatively easy a change of habits, which 
would have become necessary for tho restoration of his health, even 
if he had not by that time become weary of coa. se dissipation. 

The next period of his life, which was passed at Pisa and Genoa, 
has been fully recorded in consequence of his association with 
Shelle)’-, with Trelawncy, and with Leigh Hunt. His considerable 
accession of fortune in consequence of the death of Lady Noel was 
one of the ultimate causes of his expedition to Greece. He had 
previously thought of purchasing a district or principality in South 
America, but Mr. Ellice, whom he consulted on the Subject, con¬ 
vinced him of tho utter absurdity of the project. Mr. Jeaffreson 
rightly defends him against the charge of indelicacy in accepting half 
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his wife's fortune. By her marriage settlement Lady Byron* 
obtained as her jointure a life interest in a sum of £60,000, which, as 
it happened, she received for thirty-five years after the death of her 
husband. His share of the Wentworth property, enjoyed only for 
three or four yeai%, gave him an additional income of less than 
£4,000 a year. Whfen he first went to Greece he had accumulated 
savings to the amount of about £10,000. 

His connection with Leigh Hunt originated in the doubts of 
Mr. Murray as to the publication of Bon Juan, of Cain, and 
other writings which were likely to provoke moral or religious 
prejudice. All difficulties of the kind wore to be removed by 
the establishment of a periodical in which Byron intended his 
future poems to appear. He seems not to have been aware 
that Leigh Hunt, whom ho invited to become editor and joint 
proprietor of tho Liberal, no longer had a share in the Examiner. 
From the first Byron was half-ashamed of an enterprise which 
Murray and Moore sti-ongly condemned, and from which Shelley on 
other grounds, notwithstanding his friendship for Leigh Hunt, 
steadily held aloof. The main result of the abortive undertaking 
consisted in Leigh Hunt’s Recollections, which describe Byron’s 
failings with tho keen perception of dislike. The writer was 
bitterly censured for bis hostile criticism of one who in some sense 
might be called his benefactor; but tho pecuniary assistance 
which ho received from Byron was small in amount, and it had 
been only rendered necessary by the misfortune of Shelley’s sudden 
death. Tho patron took out tho full value of his contributions in 
rudeness and unconcealed contempt. Mr. Jeaffreson sums up 
the case with some unfairness to Leigh Hunt, in a passage composed 
in tho singular style which he occasionally employs. " The truth of 
tho matter seems to be that, whilst keeping vigilant guard over his 
breeches pockets, and resolutely chocking each disposition to yield to 
Harold Skimpole’s insidious arts, Byron softened occasionally to tho 
man whom ho pitied for being a poor devil, and would have liked 
heartily if he had been a self-sustaining ‘ poor devil! ’ ” Leigh 
Hunt may well be pitied for having in middle life supposed himself 
to bo tho friend of Byron and in old ago of Dickens. The inability of 
tho satirist to waste an opportunity of using his friends as literary 
material, probably caused more pain than the supercilious condescen¬ 
sion of the poet. Leigh Hunt’s comments on Byron’s poems and ' 
character are generally confirmed from his own point of view by 
Trelawney, who, to the extent of his opportunities, is perhaps tho 
beat of all contributora to the biography of Byron. He adds the 
statement that “his long absohee had not effaced the mark John 
Bull brands his children with—tho instant he loomed above the 
horizon, on foot or horseback, you saw at a glance that ho was 
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a Britisher.*’ His national identity was not even disguised by the 
holsters and other superfluous trappings of his ordinary-looking 
horses. For the concluding scenes of Byron’s career, Trelawney, as 
his companion in the Greek adventure, is the boat authority. The 
romantic nature of the enterprise and its result in his death, at once 
removed the popular stigma which had attachedpto his name. If he 
had succeeded he would have achieved the distinction which he 
would have specially prized, of proving his capacity for action 
and for the government of, men. When he started on his voyage he 
confessed that he had no notion what ho ^\'a8 to do, and he believed 
that his nominal employers, the Greek Committee in London, were 
as ignorant as himself; but ho showed sound judgment in keeping 
himself apart from the contending factions until he unfortunately 
fixed his abode in the pestilent marshes of Mesolonghi. It was not 
impossible that, if he had lived, he might have %en offered the 
crown of Greece, which he would certainly have accepted. That the 
European Governments, including his own, would have refused to 
recognise his title was a difficulty which had not occurred to his 
mind. A petty temporary royalty, such as that of Tiieodoife of 
Corsica in the previous century, would have given him a unique social 
position. 

Mr. Jeaffreson is at his best when ho is engaged in analyzing 
evidence even on an issue of minor importance. If any of his readers 
care to know why and how Byron’s autobiography was destroyed in 
Mr. Murray’s house, they will find the facts of the case, laboriously 
collected and skilfully arranged in a chapter devoted to the subject. 
Moore, who had some years before received £2,000 from Murray for 
the right of publishing the Memoirs after Byron’s death, repaid the 
money by means of a loan contracted in the City, where, as Mr. 
Jeaffreson truly observes, Moore’s credit Tvould scarcely have sufficed 
to procure such an advance. It was therefore probable that some 
unknown benefactor provided the necessary amount; and for the 
present the mystery is insoluble. There is reason to hope that the 
“real Lord Byron” would scarcely have been more real if the 
Memoirs had been preserved. It is known that they related chiefly 
to the rupture with Lady Byron, which has been fully investigated 
by many curious inquirers. Moore, W'ho had read the Memoirs, has 
given his own version of the affair; and Byron’s statements would 
not have been accepted with implicit confidence. Mr. Jeaffreson 
deserves credit for the self-control with which he has confined him¬ 
self to his proper subject. Evidently a warm admirer of Byron’s 
poetry, he must have been strongly tempted to engage in the chronic 
controversy on his literary claims. ♦Few poets have been equally 
solicitous to connect their personality with their writings; and 
although Byron’s imaginary pictures of himself are deceptive, they 
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indicate his motives for wishing to produce a certain impression. In 
one peculiarity he was singular and uniformly consistent. It is 
certain that he cared little or nothing for the poetry of others, unless 
his paradoxical and half-sincore enthusiasm for Pope may be thought 
to constitute an ftsccoption. Ho disliked Spenser, though ho had 
used his metro in Childe Harold, He seoms really to have thought 
Shakspeare a barbarian, and to have held the opinion that there was 
no dramatic English literaturo. In the unfinished letter addressed 
to Mrs. Leigh, and intended for Lady Byron, which was interrupted 
by his death, when he could have no reason for affectation, he says 
that his daughter’s disposition and tendencies, as described by Lady 
Byron, resemble his own at the same ago. “ Her preference of prose 
(strange as it may now seem) ms, and indeed is, mine (for I hate 
reading verso: I always did).” His frequent vituperation of Words¬ 
worth may be in some degree ascribed to jealousy, but his contempt 
for Keats was thoroughly genuine, and he never appreciated Shelley’s 
poetry, notwithstanding his personal regard. The extreme admira¬ 
tion for Goethe, which he expressed in a dedication and in some more 
direct communications, was, as far as it was sincere, entirely founded 
on the testimony]of others, and on an oral translation of a part oiFavst 
by Mr. G. Lewis; for, knowing no German, Byron had never read 
a lino of his writings. On his part, Goethe could read English, and 
even understand it to some extent when it was spoken; but he had, 
probably, not sufficient knowledge of the language to detect the com¬ 
parative poverty of Byron’s rhythm and the carelessness of his execu¬ 
tion. During a visit to Weimar, in 1829, Mr. Crabbe Bobinson received 
from Goethe Byron's lithographed dedication of Sardanapalus to him¬ 
self, and all the original papers which had passed between them. 
Bobinson copied them and added his recollections of Goethe’s remarks 
on Byron. “ These filled a very closely written folio letter, which 
I dispatched to England, but Moore afterwards assured me that he had 
never received it.” There is no equally full and authentic account 
of Goethe’s opinion of Byron; Bobinson confirmed the accuracy of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s conjecture that, in placing Byron above all 
English poets, Goethe had no intention of confining the comparison 
to living writers, but htr. Arnold’s ingenious distinction between 
“ talent ” and “ genius ” seems to have little foundation. Professor 
Hichol, who inserts the word “ living ” in brackets, expresses not 
Goethe’s judgment, but his own. This, and indeed every evening, 

I believe,” says Crabbe Bobinson, Lord Byron was the subject of 

his theme. He said, * Es sind keine flickwdrter im gedichte ’_there 

is no padding in lus poetry.” It is not surprising that Goethe cor¬ 
dially ’ admired the Vision of Judgment, which he heard for the 
first .time from Bobinson; in none of Byron’s poems is there less 
” padding.” Finding that Goethe was unacquainted with Samson 
von. xxxiY. x.s. p 
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Agonktcs, Robinson road him the first part of tho drama. Gootho 
said, “ It gives me a higher opinion pf Milton than I had before. 
It lets mo more into tho nature of his mind than any of his other 
works,” Few English readers will doubt that Pamdke Lost is almost 
as much superior to Samon Agonistes as Samson Agonistes is to Sar^ 
danapalns or Marino Falicro. Goethe, although tjic drama raised his 
opinion of Milton, did not praise Milton with tho warmth with 
which he eulogized Byron, of whom he said tliat “ the like would 
never come again ; ho was inimitable.” Goethe’s deliberate estimate 
of Byron is to be found, not in casual reports of his conversation, 
but in the episode of Euphorion in the second part of Faust. The half- 
divine child of Faust and Helen, who is killed by a full in his 
attempt to fly, displays after his death “ a well-known form.” Tho 
Chorus says of his high birth, of his mighty power, of tho keenness 
of his poetic vision, and of a song “all his own”:— ^ 

“ Doch du ranntost unaufhaltsam 
Frci ins willcnloso Notz, 

So ontzwcilodst du gowaltsam 
, Dich mit Gitto, mit Gosotz.” 

Then a nobler ambition took the place of rocklosss daring: 

“ Poch zulotzt dua hochste &innen 
Gab dem reinen Mutb Gewiebt, 

Wolltest Ilon-lichps gowonnon, 

Aber es golang dir nicht.” 

In both cases Goethe read the English text, while Robinson recited. 
One Englishman of genius, only a few years younger than Byron, 
though his fame was of later growth, shared his incapacity to enjoy 
the metre and rhythm which accompany or rather constitute the 
highest of tho arts. Himself one of the greatest of imaginative 
writers, Carlyle took no pleasure in verso. He sometimes said, with 
a strange misuse of antithesis: “ How can so great a man as (a poet 
whom he personally admired) write tuch little rhymes ? ” Carlyle early 
abandoned the attempt to write verses of his own. Byron became the 
most voluminous, and beyond comparison, tho most popular poet of 
his time. Though he scarcely attempted any other kind of literary 
composition, his letters show that ho might have been a master of 
prose. A paradoxical writer once asserted that the greatest proof 
of Byron’s power was, that ho had written so much fine poetry with¬ 
out a poetical genius. A successful composer who had never will¬ 
ingly listened to music would have accomplished a similar feat. His 
history and his character furnish less occasion for controversy than 
his poetical rank; his foibles and his faults have been abundantly 
exposed by many biographers. The pleasanter side of his nature 
is reproduced with sympathetic accuracy under the name of Cadurcis 
in Disraeli’s Vendia. ^ G. S. Venables. 



CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OVER ENGLISHMEN IN ‘ 

. INDIA. 

TtiE storm of passion whicli has been aroused in India by the 
introduction of the so-called Ilbert Bill, and the agitation which has 
been set on foot to excite public feeling in this country on the 
matter, have succeeded in creating a general and rapidly growing 
interest in the subject, and in bringing it to the front rank of 
Imperial questions. Notwithstanding all that has boon said and 
written on the broad issue raised by the Bill, the facts necessary to 
be known, in order to form a competent judgment upon it, are 
very imperfectly understood, even by the large majority of Anglo- 
Indians, and are, naturally, almost wholly unknown to the bulk of 
the English public. It may, therefore, not be amiss to give an 
accurate and substantially complete statement of the main facts 
leading up to and bearing on tne question, and to bring together 
and examine the principal arguments which have been urged for and 
against the passing of the measure. By those who, like myself, are 
in favour of the Bill, the fact has to bo faced that the overwhelming 
preponderance of Anglo-Indian non-official opinion is against it. 
It is idle to seek to dispose of this circumstance by attributing it 
altogether to prejudice. No one will deny that, in the opinion thus 
held, there is a large element of prejudice, but the character and 
position of many of those who have sot themselves in opposition to 
the Bill make it imperative on those who differ from them to give 
the fullest attention to all that they have to say, and to establish 
sufficient reasons why their opinion should not prevail. 

From the beginning of the century down to the year 183G the 
position of things, so far as regardefl the position of Englishmen 
in India, was shortly as follows. In the Presidency towns they 
wore civilly and criminally subject only to tho jurisdiction of the 
(Supreme Courts adaninistering English law. In tho interior, or 
Mofussil, they wore civilly liable to tho Company’s Courts, which 
were not bound to administer English law; but no native judicial 
officer of those courts was allowed to try suits to which a British 
subject was a party. For criminal offonccs, except certain petty 
offences in which jurisdiction was given to tho civilian magistrate 
by a statute of 1813, British subjects could only bo tried by the 
Supremo Courts according to English law. 

The first great change was made in 1833. By this time tho natives 
had been admitted to a large share in the administration of justice 
in tho Company’s Courts, and by an Act of that year it was enacted 
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that thenceforth no person whatever should, by reason of place of 
birth, or by reason of descent, be in any civil proceeding whatever 
excepted from the jurisdiction of any of the Company’s Civil Courts. 
This Act was followed up by others of a like effect, and ever since 
that time the administration of justice in civil cases has been exer¬ 
cised by natives over Europeans and natives alik® throughout India. 
At the present day the judges in tiho Courts of first instance are 
almost entirely nat ives, and so well have they discharged the respon¬ 
sibilities put upon them, that it is a notorious fact that in the 
great majority of cases where appeals have been preferred from their 
decisions, and tho immediate Court above under an English civilian 
judge has differed from them, their decisions have been reaffirmed 
by the highest Courts of Appeal, whether the High Courts or the 
Privy Council. 

Encouraged by the success of these measures, ^nd legislating 
in a similar spirit. Lord Dalhousie’s Government in the year 1840 
introduced a Bill for extending the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Company’s Courts, whether under English or native magistrates, 
over all British subjects resident outside the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. The only limit of this jurisdiction proposed 
by the Bill was the power to sentence to death, which was reserved 
to tho Supreme Courts. Lord Dalhousie approved of the principle 
of this Bill, but under his advice its passing was postponed until the 
amendment of tho criminal law at large, which was then in hand in 
the preparation of the Indian Penal Code and other measures, was 
ready to bo accomplished. 

The Penal Code was completed and ready to pass in 1857, and 
in accordance with Lord Dalhousie’s suggestion in 1849, the measure 
then submitted to his Council was brought forward as part of the 
general legislation, and incorporated in a Code of Criminal Procedure 
for all India, which was proposed to bo enacted as a complement to 
the Penal Code. Tho Mutiny intervened, and for the time rendered 
it practically impossible to carry a scheme which might have the 
effect of giving fresh powers to natives over Englishmen, Accord¬ 
ingly, when the Criminal Procedure Code was finally passed in 
1861, the clause which would have had that effect was withdrawn 
and omitted. So the matter continued until 1872, when the Criminal 
Procedure Code came to be revised and amended. The question was 
then reopened, and the law was altered to the state in which it now 
stands, after the substantial re-enactment in 1882 of what had been 
done on this point in 1872. 

The effect of this legislation may be thus shortly stated. Prior to 
1872, the High Courts in the Presidency towns could alone try 
British subjects for criminal offences, other than petty offences under 
the Act of 1813, committed by them in India. In 1872, power was 
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given to European British, magistrates of tho first class, according to 
the grades or the Indian Civil Services,* and to European British 
subjects appointed to be justices of the peace and invested with like 
powers, to try European British subjects in the Mofussil for minor 
. criminal offences, and to inflict sentences not exceeding three months' 
imprisonment and ^s. 1,000 fine. Similar powers were conferred 
on the district sessions judges, if themselves European British subjects, 
up to a maximum sentence of 03 j.o year’s imprisonment or fine. If 
the offence shown require a graver punishment, the sessions judge 
must transfer it for trial to tho High Court, and that Court alone has 
original jurisdiction where an offence punishable with death or 
transportation for life is charged agjiinst a European British subject. 

Under the Code, a European Brutish subject has the privilege of 
being tried by a jury, of which not less than half shall be Europeans 
or Americans, and ho can also appeal to the High Court against a 
conviction. Even if he be tried in the High Court, the remainder of 
the jury may be natives, but the verdict of a majority is allowed and 
sufficient in either case. When the Act of 1872 rvas being carried 
through the Council, it w'us proposed not to confine the jurisdiction 
then about to be conferred on magistrates, justices of the peace, and 
sessions judges, to European British subjects ; but the proposal was 
negatived by a majority of seven to five, the minority comprising a 
majority of the then Executive Council of tho Government of India. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that, in 1877, an Act was passed 
empowering Presidency magistrates, whether natives or not, to 
exercise the same criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects 
as over natives within the limits of tho Presidency towns. Under 
this Act, several native gentlemen have exorcised the full jurisdiction 
thereby conferred; and one of the«e, a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, did so until disqualified, by his promotion to higher 
judicial office in the Mofussil, to try even the pettiest criminal charge 
made against a European British subject in his district. 

Such, shortly, is the history of legislation on this matter up to the 
present time. It is now to be seen w'hat circumstances led to the 
introduction of tho so-called Ilbert Bill, and what it proposes to do. 
The direct cause of the measure is the admission of natives to 
the Covenanted Civil Service. At the time of the passing of the 
Act of 1872, no natives, who had by competition in England 
passed into that service, had attained tho rank or standing, from 
thirteen to twenty-five years’ service, necessary to qualify thena to 
be magistrates of tho first class or sessions judges. By 1882 this 
had ceased to be so. Mr. Gupta, the gentleman to whom I just 
now referred, had, after for some time officiating as Presidency 
magistrate in Calcutta, and there exercising, to the entire satisfaction 
of the Government and the public, the full powers of an English 
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magistrate iu a similar position, been transferred to a .more respon¬ 
sible appointment in the interior, where by reason of the provisions 
of the existing law he was incapacitated from trying even the most 
petty charge against a European British subject. , 

Another native civilian and English barrister, jjVIr. Butt, who had 
gained the second place from amongst several hundred candidates in 
the examination in this country for admission into the Indian Civil 
Service, and who had come to be appointed joint magistrate of tho 
important district of Dacca, was suddenly deprived of that appoint¬ 
ment and removed to a less eligible district, on the ground that the 
opening of a new railway was bringing a number of Europeans into 
the Dacca district. 

In the Bombay Presidency, Mr: Tagore, another native covenanted 
civilian, had after eighteen years’ distinguished service been appointed 
district and sessions judge of Xanara, and had gained much credit 
and refutation in his discharge of the duties of that office. Certain 
large railway works were about to be commenced in this district, and 
it was inevitable that, if these were undertaken, it would be necessary 
to transfer Mr. Tagore to some other district, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience of there being no European British qualidcd official 
within the district, or nearer than some one hundred miles, compe¬ 
tent to try the charges which might be expected to arise in conse¬ 
quence of the influx of a body of Europeans employed on these 
works. These cases had actually occurred, and fresh instances 
must necessarily occur as the number of natives becoming qualified 
for these high appointments increases. Further, under a system 
inaugurated by Lord Cranbrook and Lord Lytton, a new scheme has 
recently been established of appointing natives to tho Covenanted 
Civil Service by selection and nomination in India, without requiring 
them to go to England and pass through the competitive examina¬ 
tions for admission to tho service held in this country, and under this 
system it is intended that ultimately one-sixth of the whole Cove¬ 
nanted Service shall consist of natives. Kow, under the existing state 
of things, not only might the disqualification of natives to try any 
criminal charges preferred against European Britirh subjects tend to 
deprive them of appointments already earned, as in the cases I have 
mentioned, but it would also act as a deterrent in preventing the 
Government from appointing natives to judicial offices in districts 
containing any considerable number of Europeans. But those aro 
tho most favoured districts in the country, and comprise those most 
immediately imdor the eyes of Government, and where a judicial 
officer has the most probable chances of rising in the service by doing 
his duties to the satisfaction of his superiors. No one, who has Rot 
personal experience of the matter, can understand how keenly 
appointments to these districts are coveted, and with what feelings 
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of pain and dislike tke natives re^rd being sent to remote frontier 
districts, far from their homes, families, and relations. If it come to 
them fairly and equally with thpir English colleagues, th6re would 
bo no reasonable ground for complaint in this condition of their 
service; but whdre, notwithstanding the Queen’s proclamation that 
her subjects, “ of ti'hatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in lief service,” the fact of their race tells so 
unequally against the natives, is it to be wondered at that, in the 
words of the Mahar&jd Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, i^eaking in the 
Legislative Council on this Bill, “ the anomaly had been a source of 
standing complaint with (his) countrymen for a very long time ? 

It was with a view to cure this anomaly and to remove the 
administrative inconveniences to which I have adverted, that this 
Bill was, in accordance with a promise given to the Mahar4j4 Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore, at the time of the passing of the amended 
Code of Criminal Procedure in 1882, introduced by Lord.Ripon’s 
Government. Before doing so the Government, by confidential 
circulars addressed to all the various local governments in India, 
solicited their opinion on the proposed measure. The result was 
remarkable. With the single exception of Coorg, the most insigni¬ 
ficant of them all, the entire body of governments reported in 
favour of the suggested legislation. With some few dissentient 
opinions from certain of the officials consulted, the governments of 
Madras, Bombay, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the 
Punjab, the Central Provinces, British Burma, Assam, and Hydera¬ 
bad, expressed themselves in favour of tlie principle of the altera¬ 
tion proposed to bo made in the law. 

The Bill w'as accordingly drafted and introduced into the Council 
by Mr. llbort. It was, and is, however, of the most cautious and 
carefully-guarded character. It docs not propose to confer juris¬ 
diction generally. It confines the power to try criminal charges 
against European British subjects upon such persons only as may be 
nominated and elected for their proved fitness for the responsibility. 
It does not take away one single one of the existing privileges of 
European British subjects, viz. to be tried by a mixed jury, to 
have a right of appeal to the High Court in every case, and the 
limits of jurisdiction and maximum punishment, save and except the 
one privilege (if such it be), that the judge shall be himself a 
European British subject. .A.s Mr. llbort said, " The single altera¬ 
tion which we propose to make is this. We propose to enibatitute 
for tho disqualification arising from race, a qualification depending 
on tried personal fitness.” 

The apparent justice and simplicity of tho measure, and tho 
nature of the replies received to the confidential circular issued to 
tho local governments, might fairly have led the Supreme Govern- 
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ment to suppose that the Bill would be received with no worse than 
temperate criticism. But, as is too well known, there arose from the 
, non-ofhcial European community a protest which found expression 
in the wildest and most violent language, and, rapidly spreading 
over India,'involved the Government in a tcmpes'u of denunciation 
and reproach, and roused the unhappy spirit of race antagonism in a 
measure *not witnessed since the worst days of the Mutiny. In all 
cases of such legislation, from the passionate agitation against the 
first “ Black Act ” in 1830 onwards, experience has shown that the 
opposition of the European non-official community has to be encoun¬ 
tered. Was the Government indefinitely to postpone legislation, 
which was already needed, and would every year become more 
pressing, because the opposition was likely to bo violent and exag¬ 
gerated ? I have shown, from the mouth of one of the representa¬ 
tives of the native community on the Council, that .the want had 
long been felt by his countrymen, and that, while the Criminal 
Procedure Code was under discussion, the only reason why the 
question was not pressed was the assurance that it would bo dealt 
with in a separate enactment. Was it wise to postpone legislation 
until “ the long-standing source of complaint with (the Mahartijd’s) 
countrymen ” had grown into a universal sense of grievance ? 

I have carefully studied the speeches made in the debates in 
the Supreme Legislative Council in Calcutta and elsewhere by the 
opponents of the measure, and have read such of their published 
articles and papers as I have been able to procure. Butting aside 
all arguments resting merely on prejud^.;c, the reasons urged by thc' 
worthier antagonists of the Bill may, I think, be summarised us 
follows:— 

1. European residents in the Mofussil, it is said, are exposed to 
the constant risk of having fabricated charges brought against them. 

2. Natives are incompetent to fairly try these charges, because— 

(а) They do not understand the habits and feelings of 

Europeans. 

(б) They are unfit to determine the difficult class of cases 

involved. 

(c) They will be partial to their own countrymen as against 

Europeans. 

(<f) They are liable to bo corrupted. 

3. The tendency of the above circumstances will be to drive 
Englisl^ capital out of India. 

4. The Bill seeks to deprive Englishmen of their proper rights to 
be tried by their own countrymen. 

0. It will lower the prestige of Englishmen in tho minds of the 
natives at large, and the security of our position in India depends on 
maintaining this prestige. 
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6. There is no necessity for the Bill. It can only bo justified as 
providing a more effectual administration of justice, and this it does 
not do. 

These are, so far as I can ascertain, the main heads of argument 
urged against the Bill, and I proceed to deal with them in order, but 
as shortly as possible. ^ 

1. This point may bo admitted, but its relevancy to the question 
under consideration obviously depends upon the next head of 
argument as I have classified them; and I may remark, in passing, 
that my experience as a practising barrister in both countries has 
convinced me that the common notion of Indian perjury as some¬ 
thing vastly subtler, more elaborate and difficult to expose, and more 
common than it is in this country, is greatly exaggerated. 

2. Here it is especially to be remembered that it is only proposed 
by the Bill to wnfer jurisdiction upon those natives who in com¬ 
petition on equal terms with Englishmen, and after long trial of 
their judicial qualifications in corresponding positions, have shown 
themselves worthy to be intrusted with the responsibility. The 
experiment is not a new one. It has been tried both on the Bench 
of the High Courts and in the chief magistracies of the Presidency 
towns, and although cases have arisen over and over again where 
this objection, if well grounded, must have been substantiated, the 
contrary has notoriously been the case. Against this, it is contended 
that the case is different in the publicity of a Presidency town and 
the remote interior, where no public opinion is ut hand to criticise 
and expose miscarriage of justice. However true this may have 
been in past times it is certainly not so now. With the extension 
of railroads, telegraphs, and improved postal communication, there 
is not a district in India which is not in ready contact with public 
opinion. Englishmen and natives alike know that behind every 
Briton, alert and jealous to take up the first suspicion of unfair 
justice from the native to the European, stands the whole Anglo- 
Indian press. Again, every conviction under the powers proposed 
to be conferred by this Bill is subject to revision by the High 
Court; and every native administering those powers will bo con¬ 
scious that not only wilful, but even innocent, grave miscarriage of 
justice would mean the ruin of his hopes of preferment, and would 
bring upon him certain censure and possible disgrace. Bearing this 
in mind, the Officiating Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, replux'ting 
on the Bill, writes (Ispeaking 'not of the covenanted native civilians 
who have entered the service by competition in England, whom he 
would freely trust, but of those who have been appointed in, and not 
been out of, India), “ I think they would, as a rule, unduly favour 
the Europeans.” But it is further said that it is not the higher 
class European who has anything to fear, but tho low class European, 
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whoso habits a native cannot be expected to understand,, and who, in 
a fit of drunkenness or more rough horso-play, may do something to 
outrage the religious feelings or prejudices of natives. As to this, 
I would state that some of the class indicated are already liable 
to be criminally tried, even by natives, to a much larger ‘extent 
than would be the case with European British subjects gene¬ 
rally if the Bill became law. Under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
if a European British subject has been declared a vagrant, and there¬ 
after commit any criminal ofibneo in India, he is amenable to the 
ordinary Criminal Courts of the country as if he were not a 
European British subject. Again, even under the existing law, 
the extra-territoriality only exists where the defendant claims the 
privilege of being tried as a European British subject; .and so 
little is the want of confidence in the capacity of native magistrates 
felt that in the suburbs of the Presidency towns, wltere considerable 
numbers of Europeans, principE^ly of the lower classes, come to be 
tried before native magistrates, the great majority waive their status, 
and prefer to be dealt with summarily by the native magistrates. 
The second and fourth branches of this head of objections, viz. the 
liability of natives to be corrupted, and their alleged incompetency to 
determine the difficult class of cases involved, are absolutely negatived 
by experience. For years past all civil cases, involving in numberless 
instances cases of at least as great complexity and difficulty as any 
criminal case, and criminal cases of every kind, where the defendants 
are natives, have in the first instatiee been adjudicated upon by 
natives, and the testimony is overwhelming that they have on the 
whole discharged their duties honourably and well. But, apart 
from this, I repeat that it is not to the body of native judicial 
authorities indiscriminately that the powers proposed by the Bill 
are to be given. It is only the pick and cream of the service who 
are to be entrusted with this very limited jurisdiction—such persons, 
for instance, as the four native judges who have in succession 
adorned the Bench of the Calcutta High Court. Any one acquainted 
with men like the Hon. Mr. Justices Sumboonath Pundit, Dwark- 
anath Mittor, Onokool Chunder Mookerjee, a’^d Roraesh Chundor 
Hitter, would repudiate the idea of charges of such a sort being 
made against them. 

3. If the former objection be not, as I conceive it is not, well 
founded, it follows that this objection^ falls to the ground with it. 
But there are two further answers which may be given to it. If 
ever there were any real foundation for the assertion that to intrust 
native judges with jurisdiction to try Europeans will tend to drive 
European capital out of the country, it had at least equal force when, 
in 1836, it was proposed for the first time to empower natives to try 
civil cases against Europeans. And we find accordingly that the 
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objection was then raised by the non-official community, and was 
urged with as much force and vehemence as in the recent agitation. 
There is not a single one of the arguments which have been used 
against the Bill oil this head which (as readers of the papers of the 
period, and of Mr. .Trevelyan’s Life of L- rd Macaulay, will find) 
was not urged at the time of the passing of the so-called Bloch 
Act.” And although the jurisdiction then conferred was infinitely 
more sweeping and extensive than that proposed now to be given, 
the enormous increase in the amount of European capital invested 
in India at the present day is the best answer that can be given to 
the prophecy then falsified. 

In the second place, it is the fact that for many years past in the 
island of Ceylon, which is Indian to all intents and purposes save in 
the constitution of its government as a colony of the Crown, criminal 
jurisdiction has been exercised by natives over Englishmen precisely 
as over natives. If English capital were to be driven out of the 
country in the one case, why not in the other ? But, so far as I 
know, no one has been bold enough to suggest that the effect of what 
has been done in Ceylon has been to keep out of the island a 
shilling of English capital which would otherwise have gone there. 

4. This objection ignores existing facts. Whatever may be the 
alleged right of an Englishman to be tried by his own countrymen 
(as to which I would merely say that the right relied on is not in 
fact given by Magna Charta, which is the assumed authority for it, 
the words of the Charter being, “per legale judicium parium suorum, 
VEL per legem terra: ”), that right no longer exists in India under 
the law of that country as it stands. For whether an Englishman 
bo tried by the High Court or by the District Sessions Court there, 
he is only entitled to have at least one-half of the jury which is to 
try him composed of Europeans or Americans; the remainder may 
be of any nationality. And, as every one knows, it is the jury, and 
not the judge, which has to try the prisoner. 

5. For a fuller answer to this argument than it is possible for me 
to give hero I would refer to Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s latest remarks 
on the subject. As he has pointed out, the objection represents 
the whole underlying principle of one school of policy as regards 
our Government of India as opposed to the policy of another 
school. The former maintains that our rule rests on bayonets 
alone, and mOst be continued in that position to stand. Tho latter 
aims, so far as is practically possible, at absolute justice and equality 
to aU subjects of the Empire alike, and at establishing our supretnacy 
in the goodwill and affection of the natives of India by obtaining 
their confidence in our fairness and regard for their interests. Between 
the two conflicting theories there is no short mode of answer which 
can satisfy both, and each man must judge for himself which he will 
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choose. My own observation and experionco in India, so far as they 
go, agree with my disposition in favour of the latter. The natives of 
India are, under our present system of govornraent, becoming more 
and more educated. Numbers of them, whom I have myself knoWn, 
were not only men of the highest character, but also of finished 
education.! By which of these two policies are men of that type 
more likely to become loyal subjects ? Let any Englishman of fair 
mind ask himself the question as if it were his own case, and not the 
native’s ? And these men arc every day becoming more powerful to 
influence their countrymen. Amongst the lower classes of their 
countrymen, again, I have found general gratitude for kindness and 
courtesy, combined with much docility to their superiors. Are the 
superiors to be guided to influence them in our favour, and are they 
to be won by fair and kindly treatment; or are both to bo repelled 
by being treated as of inferior race, and reminded of the bayonets? 

Is the history of Ireland, where the former policy has had a 
trial, so encouraging as to invite us to act on the precedent it 
affords ? I do not myself believe that natives respect us less because 
they see us treat those of their countrymen whom they respect as 
equal to ourselves. My personal experience is to the very contrary. 
But I prefer to let a native speak for himself, and I shall close what 
I have to say on this point by quoting what I venture to call the 
noble words of one of those to whom I have shortly before referred. 

Ihe Hon. Kristodds Pal, addressing the Council Chamber in 
Calcutta in the debate on this Bill, sai l: “ Pride of race—I use the 
phrase in no offensive sense—is a commendable feeling. It is an 
honest and honourable pride. It has been the mother of good deeds, 
valiant acts, patriotic exertions, and national glory. But there is a 
higher and nobler pride, that of fostering human happiness under 
beneficent law, raising the weak and lowly to the level of the strong 
and high, and making equal law and equal justice the basis of 
political paramountcy in the world. It is to that noble feeling I 
appeal. All Englishmen, whether in India or in England, I humbly 
think, should rejoice that, within the century and a quarter they 
have ruled India, they have effected such a complete revolution in 
the Indian mind, both intellectual and moral, that Indian magis¬ 
trates are found fit to be trusted with the administration of the laws 
of the land, not only over their own countrymen, but also over the 
meml^rs of the ruling race. This is a work of which England may 
justly feel proud. This is a consummation over which all English¬ 
men may well rejoice.” 

6. The answer to this objection is, to my mind, one of the chief 
arguments in favour of the Bill. I have already shown how far a 
necessity for it had arisen, and I could quote one of its most dis¬ 
tinguished opponents now in this country, to show that it is calcii- 
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latecl to promote the more effectual administration of justice. I 
shall, however, endeavour shortly to show in my own way how this 
is so, and from my own observation. Let us take one of the large 
survey maps of India, and look at any district in the interior. Let 
there bo marked upon the map the places where English magistrates 
qualified to entertajn criminal charges ag dnst European British 
subjects are to be found. Lot the means of, and the obstructions to, 
communication, such as great rivers, unmetalled roads, and so on, 
be shown. I should bo surprised if an Englishman, accustomed to 
justice at his door, were not astonished at the distance and difficulties 
that intervene between any spot in the greater part of the country, 
and the only places where justice against a European British sub¬ 
ject for a criminal offence can bo secured. Bearing in mind that 
the High Courts alone can try serious cases, and that their original 
criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects extends to the 
remotest frontier districts, a by no means unfair parallel would ho 
found in the hypothesis of an Englishman committing a felony in 
Caithness against a native of the county, and of redress being denied 
to his victim, except on the condition of his going with his wit¬ 
nesses to the South of England—performing the greater part of 
the journey on foot, but through a far wilder and more difficult 
country, without inns or lodgings. But not to take an extreme 
case, let mo instance the province of Assam, w’horo large numbers 
of Europeans are now employed in tea planting. Suppose an 
English planter’s assistant, in a fit of passion or drunkenness, half 
kills a native villager. If a charge is prosecuted, the complainant 
and his witnesses will have at the least to go to and fro over (in 
most cases) more than one hundred miles on foot or bullock cart, 
and be kept away from their homes and work for several weeks while 
the charge is being investigated and tried. And if it be found to be 
u case for which a sentence of one year’s imprisonment is not an 
adequate punishment, the unfortunate complainant and his witnesses, 
who have probably never been fifty miles from their native village, 
will be sent to Calcutta, some three weeks’ journey. They are all 
the time practically in custody, themselves in charge of the police. 
What becomes of their cultivation, their home duties, and their 
affairs generally, during their absence—where they are lodged, and 
how they are treated, no one cares, and no one inquires. Is it 
to be thought that anything but absolute necessity, a case too serious 
to be hushed up by the police, will induce a native in the greater 
part of the Mofussil of India to bring a criminal charge against a 
European British subject P I could give instances to show how this 
reacts against English capital in increasing the cost of labour im¬ 
ported into the planting districts, but must pass on. The present 
Bill by no means provides a complete cure for this condition of 
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things, inosmuch as it leaves untouched the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the High Courts over all offences committed by European British 
subjects which cannot be adequately punished by one year’s im¬ 
prisonment and fine. But, so far as it goes, it tends to mitigate the 
mischief; and if to bring justice within convenient and reasonable 
reach of a people, instead of keeping it so remote and difficult of 
access as to be practically useless, be to promote its more effectual 
administration, I trust that I have indicated how this Bill may do so. 

I can now only very briefly refer to one other principal argu¬ 
ment in favour of the Bill. I mean that of honesty and justice. 
From the Queen’s proclamation in taking over the government of 
India, through a succession of solemn public assurances, England 
has pledged herself to the natives of India that she will aduut them 
to share in the government of that country without distinction of 
race and creed between them and her other subjects in qualifying 
for office. She has invited and encouraged them io educate thetn- 
selves to qualify for her service as Englishmen are required to do. 
The invitation has been accepted, and there are natives who, in the 
face of enormous difficulties, have, in competition with some of our 
most highly-educated countrymen, gained honourable place, and 
have after years of trial in the service to which they have thus 
gained admission, proved themselves to be thoroughly efficient and 
trustworthy. Aro wo, in the face of tho ever rapidly increasing 
educated masses of India, without regard to our own good name and 
honour, to fall short of the assurances wo have given, and to pro¬ 
claim that, though no other fault can be found, the difference of race 
will not suffer a man to bo trusted as we would trust him if he had, 
been born of English parents ? I have quoted a Hindu, and I would 
refer my readers to the speech of a Mohammedan, the Hon. 
Sayyad Ahmad Ehan, in the debate on this Bill in the Viceregal 
Council, and published in the papers presented to Parliament, to 
show whether the natives of India are likely to take a lower view of 
these questions, and urhethor it is wise or just to despair of estab¬ 
lishing the continuance of our Empire on their goodwill and con¬ 
fidence in our integrity, and to choose rather to enforce it by the 
Scythian whip, tho badges and distinctions of a dominant race, fear, 
and the armed battalions. 


C. C. Macrae. 
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Si:(x)XD Pabt, 

The previous paper on this subject concluded with a letter from the 
author to the actor of RicheUcu on iho subject of that play. Whilst 
unreservedly consulting Mr. Macready, and deferring to his opinion, 
on all matters as to which the instincts of the actor are likely to bo 
safer guides than those of the author, my father did not leave to the 
uncontrolled initiative of the actor oven the consideration of more or 
less technical details. His buggestions about them were incessant. 
Some of those made in the following letter have reference to a scene 
possibly suggesiKsd by some electioneering experience of his own ; 
which, however, was ultimately omitted from tho play. Others 
contain hints which may still, perhaps, be studied with advantage 
by the performers of Richelieu :— 

“My UKAii Maceeaia',—V oltaire, who was tho Eichcliou of letters, once 
bont to knock up Lo JCain (who was to act a tyrant in ono of his plays) at two 
o’clock in tho morning. 'Bat, sir,’ said the messenger, 'Monsieur Tje Kain 
will bo asleep.’ ‘ Go, sir,' answorod tho author, ‘ tyrants never sleep.’ Though 
I am not Yoltairo, I give to my Cardinals as littlo rest as ho vouchsafed to his 
tjrrauts. I have throe suggestions to make. 1st. I know not if you conceive 
Kicheliou'b illness (Act Y.) as I do ? I do not mean it for a show illness. lie 
is really ill, though ho may exaggerate a Uttk. When they are going to teai 
Franco from him, they do really tug at his hearfc-slrings. lie is really near 
fainting at tho piospect of his experiment with tho Secretaries; and it is the 
mind invigorating the body—it is tho might of Franco passing into him, which 
offecis tho cure. If thcie bo delusion, it is all bubiimod and exaliod by the high¬ 
hearted truth at tho bottom of it. This is my conception. Is it yours al^ ‘f 
Or would you really have him all vulpine 2nd. I think it natural to antici¬ 
pate the probability of soiuo of the conspirators wishing to see Bichelieu dead, 
in Act 111. It would increase the terror and suspense, and it would also give 
a higher notion of tho Cardinal’s solf-possossion, if, whon l)e Mauprat return'' 
and says, ‘ Live tho King! Cardinal ilieholiou is no moro,’ ho were to throw 
open the fuldiug-doors, and you saw a bed in tho i*ec6ss (which, of course, would 
bo obscure and dim) with tho distinct outline of Eichelieu’s form. Iluguet 
might advance half way to gaze upon the body, and lie Mauprat follow him, 
grasping his dagger with the byplay of foar and rcsolvo, when Iluguet would 
say, ‘ Aro his oyes open’ 'Wide,’ answers Do M.iuprat. TIugueL ‘Then I 
will not look on him,’ and turns aw-ay. This would not delay tho action, and 
I think it would be more natural and moro offectivo.” 

This suggestion was adopted, and tbo act altered accordingly. It 
needs but littlo knowledge of tlio stage to perceive how completely 
the close of tho third act in Richelieu would miss fire if the bed 
in which the Cardinal is supposed to bo lying murdered, and the 
apparently lifoloss body of Richelieu himself, were not shown to the 
audience as well as to the conspirators; for tho audience is here, to 
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some extent, in the position of the conspirators. Its imagination 
must bo satisfied; not, indeed, that Richelieu is actually dead, but 
fhaf there is palpable evidence of his death ; and no snob evidence 
would be contained in the mere assertion of Mauprat or any one else 
that “ Cardinal Richelieu is no more.” This detail, however, so 
indispensable to the effect of tho acting play, v’ould be superfluous, 
and perhaps even obstructive, to that of a reading play. For tho whole 
action of a reading play is invisible to the physical sense. It passes in 
the mind, and not before the eyes of the reader. Rut it is in the power 
of a vulgar actor to debase or disgust the imagination of an audience 
by excess of demonstration. A single misplaced gesture suffecs to dis¬ 
tort the impressive into tho repulsive. The scene in which Richelieu 
is shown to the conspirators as dead, I once saw performed by on actor 
of considerable repute (especially in this part), who, between the 
departure of tho conspirators and the fall of tho cui:tain, thought fit 
to jump out of bed and brandish his fist with a convulsive exultation, 
which at once let down the whole part to tho level of Punch and Judy. 

“ Srclly. ‘When Eiclicliou addresses tho mob,* I think you snub them a little 
too much in the old piny wa}’, and don’t enough sco his address in managing 
them. I think that in the middle of his third speoeh one or two timid voices 
shoiild cry out, * Meat a farthing a pound! * and ho, stopping for a moment, 
i-ojf>ins, ‘ Bah! would that he fair to tho butehiTs ? ’ This would creato a laugh 
witli the mob; and he would then go on, with increa.sed eflcct, to ordering them 
to disperse. That single touch would, in my opinion, add mucli to tho indicated 
genius of tho man, and do away with the more bullying of tho crowd. A propos 
of f ho crowd, however, how the devil do you mean to manage that the King and 
Richelieu should address them through tho palisados ? Unless they can be 
elevated somehow by stops or platforms tho »fToct will ho ludicrous, like talking 
to so many monkeys in a large cage. Properly, they would show themselves 
at a balcony, hut this is imi)o«sible. Will you have the kindness to turn to tho 
ond of Act IV. ? Julii*. in her last speech, says, ‘ You shall not go! You will 
not I’ Put in a stage direction to Juhe {caressingly), for otherwise, if Miss 
Faucit delivers the words * shall not ’ in the tone of a command, sho will 
destroy all the interest of her pai-t. After she sees that the old man is ill, sho 
must not api>ear to bully him. II(‘i vorj' agony must bo made expressive by 
being subdued. Tell mo if I hit off your idea at the ond of Act IV., and if my 
alterations generally meet your suggestion, which was a masterpiece in concep¬ 
tion. Why tho dcuco were you not aiithor us well as actor !•' 1 am noW going 
to retaliate, and (mark my modesty) suggest how I nu'ant a lino to bo said by 
you. In Act IV., when you say, ‘And sholtereu by the wings of sacred 
Rome,’ I want you nctualhj to shelter her with tho pricstiy robe, and to cower 
over her like an old eagle. While I wrote I had in my mind a dim rocollection 
of an action of yours, somewhere, I think, as Lear w'ith Cordelia. 1 think it 
was Lear; but I remember that, wherever it was, it was thoroughly grand and 
tender in its profecthrticss. 

“ Now my weary lips T dose, 

And leave tho Oai-dinal to repose. 

“Yours. E. L. B.” 

(1) This scene is omitted from tho play, cither because the author and actor could 
not agree alout tho conception of it, or becauso it involved too many mechanical 
.llffioultips. 
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" Tell me,” says the author to Macready in this letter, “ if my 
alterations generally meet your suggestion, which was a masterpiece 
in conception.” The question is explained by the following entry in 
Mr. Macready's diary;— 

“November l7th.~Called on Bulwer, and talked over the play of RicJuMtu. 
He combated my objections, and acceded to them a-> his judgment swayed him. 
But when I developed the whole plan of jdterations, he was in ecstasies. I nev^r 
saw him so excited, several times exclaiming he was ' enchanted ’ with the plan, 
and observed, in high spirits, ‘ What a fellow you are! * He was, indeed, 
delighted. I left him the play, and he promised to let me have it in a week! 
He is a wonderful man.” 

Some difficulty seems to have been anticipated in casting Fran 9 ois, 
and the possibility of substituting a different character for this one 
was discussed. On which subject the author again writes to the 
manager:— 

“ I cannot find any substitute for Fran 9 oi 8 , though I have been hunting 
through all the memoirs of the next reign for some Son of Fortune brought up 
by the Cardinal whoso character would correspond. He must, therefore, stay 
as he is at present. Lot me have back my MSS. as soon as they are copied. 
They ought to bear the motto Out and come ayain If there are any lines to 
bo altered or strengthened, lot rao know. Wo will fight up every inch of our 
way. Don’t givo Louis to Serlo without mature thought. He would look it 
well and walk it well. But would ho do with sufficient fire and strength the 
passages in which ho discovers the treason and reads the scroll P The Cardinal’s 
effect would he much impaired if the agony and dismay of Louis were not 
forcible. Also, is ho sufficiently audible ? There are so many allusions to the 
youth of Franijois, and the interest of the character so much depends upon his 
being j'oung, that I have great doubts of tho audience being sufficiently con¬ 
scious of tho groat youth of Elton—wig him as you will! ” 

In the end, the part of Francois was confided to Mr. Howe, who 
acted it exceedingly well, with grace as well as vigour. He is now 
bne of the ablest and most accomplished members of Mr. Irving's 
company at the Lyceum, where his admirable impersonation of old 
Montagu was conspicuously among tho best features of Mr. Irving's 
spendid revival of Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Elton, also, and not Mr. 
Serle (owing, probably, to the foregoing letter), was cast for the part 
of Louis XUI. 

“ I spoke to him,” says Mrs. Macroody in her diary, “ about the manner in 
which he had rehearsed tho part of Louis XIII., and read him various extracts 
from AnquetU and Ciny Mara to show him the weak and nervous character of 
Louis, of which he knew Nothing, nor would ho have known anything. He 
went away seemingly more at ease about his part than when he came.” 

Even at this stage, however, neither the author nor the actor 
appear to have been thoroughly satisfied with the result of their joint 
la^ur. “ The play is greatly improved,” writes Macready, “but still 
not up to tho point of success.” Moreover, the author's conception 
of the available sources of dramatic interest in the character of the 
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great Cardinal appears to have puzzled the actor's historic impres¬ 
sions more than it attracted him, at first, from a histrionic point 
of view. He had been reading “a short account of Bichelieu in 
D’Israeli; ” and not finding in it the counterpart of the Bichelieu in 
the play, ” I gave my attention,” ho says, “ to the inquiry as to the 
possibility of reconciling the character which Bulwer has drawn 
under the name of Cardinal Bichelieu with the original from which 
it so entirely differs. Was not much cheered by the result of my 
investigation and experiment.” , 

These reflections raise a question of considerable importance in 
relation to the principles of dramatic composition, and consequently 
to those also of dramatic criticism. The .adequate discussion of it 
would fill a volume, and I can only state here my own conclusions 
on it in the crudest way, without entering into the grounds of them. 
I conceive, however, not only that the historic dramatist is under no 
obligation to copy history, but that the temptation to do so, and the 
fascination of historic accuracy, are the dangers he must vigilantly 
avoid. If ho yields to their influence they will infallibly transform 
his dramas into panoramas and what are called chronicle plays, which 
bear much the same relation as miracle plays to the genuine drama. 
The drama is no more a vehicle for the presentation of historical 
fact than it is for the inculcation of religious doctrine. When the 
dramatist finds the germ of a drama in a single feature of some 
historic character, or a single incident of some historic situation, he 
separates it from its undramatic surroundings, mingles it with other 
dramatic germs found only in his own fancy, and produces from 
them, not a copy of what history is, but a development of what 
history suggests. In such a process he must disregard every object 
but one—dramatic truth. This, and not historic accuracy, demands 
his constant care. The dramas of Schiller, Goothe, and Victor Hugo 
abound in misrepresentations or perversions of history, which must 
be shocking to historians. But were they more historical they had 
probably been less dramatic. It would be easy to name historical 
plays which would certainly be more dramatic were they less his¬ 
torical. Ho doubt my father had dealt with Bichelieu as a dramatist, 
and not as an historian. But, as a matter of fact, his selection of 
those aspects of the Cardinal’s character and career which appeared 
to him susceptible of effective dramatic treatment had been made 
from careful consultation of (ho contemporary records and memoirs, 
with no greater variation of the historical or moral perspective than 
is iaseparable from the process of bringing historic fact into the right 
focus of dramatic art. The lens necessarily enlarges every feature 
that it covers, leaving invisible all that lies beyond it. It was, I 
suppose, in deference to Mr. Macready’s historic doubts ” that the 
following letter was written:— 
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“ 1£t dear Maoreadt, —^Aboro I send you. a list of books relative to 
Bicbelieu. Enough to consult if you were going to tmte his history. Bat I 
don’t think you will obtain from them much insight into hU manmer. At least 
-very few details on it. Scattered anecdotes, that may seem trivial when 
collected, furnish a notion of his raillery, his address, his terrible good humour. 
His vindictiveness, his atoning wisdom, his genius, these are all in the broad 
events of his history. In Franco there is a kind of traditional notion of his 
personality, much tho* same as we have of Henry VIIL or Queen Mary, or 
almost of CromWell. A notion not to be found in books, but as it were orally 
handed down. And this seems genera^ as to his familiarity with his friends, his 
stateliness to tho world, the high physical spirits that successful men nearly 
always have, and which, as in Cromwell, can almost approach the buffoon when 
they are most tho butcher. For tho more trick of the manner you will have to 
draw on your own genius almost entirely.” 

This letter was followed by some conversation on the subject of it, 
thus recorded by Macready: “ Bulwer spoke to me about Richelieu, 
and satisfied me on the justice of his draught of the character irom 
the ovideuce tliat history has given us. Allom done d la gloire! ** 

Still,, however, tho play was very far from the attainment of its 
final form, as may be seen by tho following extracts from a farther 
correspondence too lengthy for transcription here. 

Bulwer to Macready. 

“ You arc right in supposing that I do not perceive any relation between us 
in which any littlo sorvico I may have rendered to you has not been amply 
repaid. But even wore some figures on my side of tho balance not rubbed out, 
your present letter would indeed bo ‘the moistened sponge’ of Osohylus 
blotting all records. I fully appreciate the manly and generous friendship you 
express so well, and have only one way to answer it. I had intondod to turn 
to some other work already before me. But I will now lay all by, and neither 
think of nor labour at anything else until something or other be done to realise 
our common object. Send me back Jliehelieu; and if you think it possible, 
either by alterations or by throwing the latter acts overboard altogether, to 
produce such situations as may be triumphant, we will try again. The his¬ 
torical character of Richoliou is not to bo replaced, and is therefore worth pre- 
sorvingt But if neither of ns can think of such situations, we must lay his 


Eminence on the shelf and try something else. You may still count on me 
(health saving and Qod willing) as ‘ a lance at need.’ .... The mob may be 
done away with altogether, and the boll ringing for Mauprat’s death in Act V. 
But I fear tho mysterious something will bo wanting.I propose to end 


Act IV. by bringing on Baradas at the close, and a stormy struggle in 
Bicbelieu between his rage, his craft and secret design, his tondomoss for 
Julie, &c.; so overpowering him at last with all those rapid omotions that he 
shall fall back in their arms. I will answer for tho effect of this to close the 
act, and it will prepare for his illness in Act V. But if you don’t fancy it let 

me know, for it -will cost me mxich labour.I hare thought that one 

reason why the conspiracy and plot scorn arrested at Act Ill. is that Biohelieu 
has the packet, and ovon subsequently tho audience can feel that, having the 
packet, he can save himself at last. Tho interest may be gi’oatly heightened by 
delaying the receipt of tho packet till Act Y. As thus ” (here foUortrs a sketch 
of the plot as now constructed in relation to the recapture of the packet). 

« Another thing I should like would bo to keep Julie on the stage in Act Y. 
scene with Biohelieu and tho King. She would augment the interest. But < 
would this be possible ? Think over what I have written and give me your 

a2 
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thoughts.Act y. There should be a little alteration here ” (alteration 

described).“I enclose you a new design for the early part of Act V., by 

which we heighten the suspense and avoid the movement to and from the- 
Louvre.On this half sheot you will find a few general amendments. In 


the other envelope I enclose the principal ono. Let mo know how you like 
it. You do right to omit the speech about Prance, Act ly. Any cuts which, 
don’t interfere with the natural development in Acts I. and II. would bo 
seasonable, especially where you are not on.” 

At this stage of the matter Mr. Macready decided on a private 
reading of the play, thus described in his diary:— 

“ Henry Smith and Sorlo called first, then Browning, Fox, Blanchard, and 
Lane, to hear the reading of the play. I told them no one must spoak during 
the process, gave pencils and paper to each, with which they were severally to 
write down their opinions. The play was listened to with the deepest iutorost, 
and the opinions, all of which wore favourable, wore given in. I then spake 
to them individually, and endeavoured to gain their precise opinions more in 
• detail. Wrote an account of the result to Bulwer.” 

These favourable opinions, however, were received with a consider¬ 
able misgiving by the author. He wrote in reply :— 

“ Many thanks for your kind consideration in writing so late at night and 
collecting BO many opinions. Tho result is encouraging; but, at the risk of 
seeming over-fearful, I must add also that it is not decisive. Fox’s is the most 
enthusiastic. But he is an enthusiastio person and kind-hearted. I doubt hi.s 
judgment. Serlo’s assurance that it will succeed better at the beginning than 
at the end occasions mo misgivings; for after tho first night or two the end is 
much more important and excites more attention than the beginning. Brown¬ 
ing’s short lino of ‘ The play’s tho thing ’ is a laconism that may mean much 
or little. Besides, ho wants experience. Mr. Smith’s is altogether chilling. 
The more so that ho has repeated a criticism of your own. I doubt whether 
he hits the right nail in saying that the fa?’ of a mistress or a minister was tho 
real interest of La Valiere or Richelieu, or that great human questions are not 
involved in both plays. But the fact of his opinion, that the latter wants 
interest as a dramatic work, is startling and clear. And we need not inquire 
whether he be right or wrong in his guess as to why it wants interest. It may 
be said that the interest of Richard the Third is only tho fall of a bloody tyrant, 
not greater in itself or its results than the fall of a mighty statesman. But 
Richard the Third certainly does not want interest; and in Richelieu it is the 
fate of Franco, the heart of Europe, us embodied in the packet, and tho success 
of Barodas that makes the grander interest. But if that interest is not per¬ 
ceived there must bo a want somewhere in tho execution. To my mind tho 
real defect of the play is twofold. First, that tho tender interest (in Mauprnt 
and Julie) is weakened and swallowed up by tho fortunes of Eichelieu: and, 
secondly (and this I think tho gravest), that the final triumph is not wrought 
out by tho pUro intellect of Eichelieu, but depends on the accidental success of 
Fran9oi8; a conception which w.-ints grandeur, and which, if the play were 
unmixed tragedy, would be now serious. I wish this could be obviated, but I 
don’t well see how. For were I to create a new agency for tho recovery of tho 
dospatch, and make that recovery the result from the beginning of the unerring 
machinations of the Cardinal, he would retain from first to last a calm certainty 
of success fatal to tho struggle, tho uncertainty, tho passion, which at present 
create tho pathos of tho play and the suspenso of the audience.^ I attach no 

(l) This criticism (a very sound one) is inapplicable to the play as it now stands. At 
least, the author has, I think, completely succeeded in removing tho defect here recog- 
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importance to opinions on the literary merits of the play; because these are of 
a kind which comes, not from poetic^ wording, which every one can judge of, 
but from a somewhat naked intellectual strength of which few are capable of 
judging, and also upon the variety and individuality of the character,, the effect 
of whi^ must largely depend upon the actom. What t feel is this. Were I 
myself certain of tlfe dramatic strength of the play (os I was in the case of the 
Lady of Lymvi) I would at once decide on the experiment from the opinions 
you have collected. But 1 own I am doubtful, though hopeful, of the degree 
of dramatic strength in it; and I remain just as irresolute now as I was before. 
T fancy that the effect on the stage of particular scones cannot be conveyed by 
reading. Thus in the fifth Act the grouping of all the characters round Biche- 
lieu, the effect of his sudden recovery, &c. No reading, I think, can accurately 
gauge the probable effect of this. And in the fourth Act, the clinging of Julie 
to Bichelieu, tbo protection ho givos her, &c., will have, I imagine, the physical 
effect of making the audience forget whether he is lier father or not. Thoro 
they aro before j-ou, flesh and blood—the old man and the young bride involved 
in the same fate, and creating the sympathy of a domestic relation. More than 
aU my dependence on the stage, is my reliance on the acting of Bichelieu 
himself—tho enToodiraont of the portraiture, the look, the gesture, the per¬ 
sonation, which reading cannot give. But still, I may certainly overrate all 
this. For, if tho play do fail in interest, the character may reward tho actor, 
but not suffice to carry off tho play, ospociully as ho is not always on the stage. 
On tho whole, thoruforo, I am unable to givo a casting vote; and I leave it to 
you, with this assurance—that if it bo withdrawn you shall have another play 
by the end of February.” 

After undergoing further alterations (in the sense of the foregoing 
letter) tho play was again submitted to the test of a private reading, 
which seems to have elicited a very encouraging expression of opinion 
from those present at it. On this the author wrote:— 

“ What I want to know is whether tho jury knew or guessed who I was. I 
fancy it from tho wording of their criticisms; and thero is enough in the man¬ 
nerism to betray me. I don’t feel at all encouraged by Blanchard’s judgment, 
as he thought both Miss Landou’s and Hunt’s plays sure of a brilliant success. 
To tell you the truth, it is rathor your letter, and what you say of the opinion of 
Mrs. and Miss Macroady, than tho pencil notices, that encourages me.” 

And, in the postscript to a subsequent letter, he characteristically 
adds:— 

nised in time for its correction, by reconciling the dramatic interest arising out of the 
struggle between character and circumstance, with the dramatic propriety of a 
ieHonement to which intellect is more instrumental than chance. It is Bicholieu’s 
knowledgo of human nature, and tho ascendancy of his character over that of other 
men, that furnish Fran<;ois with the motive powers which create for him the opportunity 
of redeeming his trust by the recovery of the packet. This is distinctly indicated by 
the Cardinal’s action in the pregnant scene where ho hears of tho Io.s3 of the pocket, and 
the action of FranQois throughout the rest of tho play. And yet tho dramatic conflict 
between man and fate, will and accident, the combinations of the intellect and *' the 
wilos of the unconscious” remains, as in real life, uncertain up to tho lost moment 
which determines the issue of it, and subject at every stage of it to the incalculable. 
Tou cannot tell whether Frangois will recover tho packet in time, or whether he will 
Veoorer if at all; hut you feel that his best chance of recovering it Uea in the strength 
of will, the energy, and hope with which his character has been inspired by contact 
with that of Bichelieu; and when at last he succeeds, you feel that in all probability 
he would have failed bad he served a different sort of master. ' 
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“ Your ioformation that I was more than suspected by the authors of the 
pencil notes makes me eye their opinions more favourably. 'Whenever men 
know who an author is, they are always (Heaven knows why) more afraid of 
committing themselves by a superabundance of praise.” 

Finally, it was decided on both sides to abide the issue of* the 
experiment, referred to in the following letter ;-w 

“My Deae Maceeady,— I congratulate you heartily oh the safe footing 
your offspring (taking an unfair advantage of my loss maternal child) has 
established in the world.^ Long life and happiness to him ! In my earlier 
day, in that old language of tho affections over which time or the devil draws 
rod hot ploughshares, tho advent of these shrilLtongued strangers was always 
a very nervous event to me. Never myself having boon in tho family way 
(which is odd!) 1 have a most terrific notion of what ladies go through, and 
shall feel happy when I got from you a good account of Mrs. Macready. 1 now 
approach my own creation, which, if it die immediately, will certainly not have 
to complain of want of niirsing. Do you recollect that passage in the “ Confes¬ 
sions,” where Housseun, haunted by vaguo fear that he was destined to bo 
damned, resolved to convince himself ono way or the other; and, taking up a 
stono, shied it ata tree P If the stone hit he was to bo saved; if it missed, he was to 
be damned. Luckily it hit tho tree, and Iluusscau walked away with his mind 
perfectly at ease. Let us follow this notable example. Our tree shall bo in, 
the Green-room. You shall shy at the actors. If it hit tho mark well and 
good. If not, we shall know our fate. To speak literally, I accept your pro¬ 
posal to abide by tho issue of a reading to the actors; though I remember that 
jury anticipated great things from La Valiire, and I think they generally judge 
according as they like their parts. Tho general tone of your friendly and 
generous lotter induces mo, indeed, to release you at once from the responsi¬ 
bility of tho decision, and to say boldly that I am prepared to have the play 
acted. It can therefore be read with that impression to the Green-room; and 
if it does not take there, why it will not bo too lato to retreat. If it does, I 
can only say. Make-ready Present! Fire' All I could doubt was the theatrical 
interest of story. Your account reassured me on that point, and therefore 
you will have fair play for your own art and genius in the predominant character. 

I must leave it to you to determine what steps should bo taken to preserve 
the incognito as well as we can.” 

Mr. Macready records in bis diary that, on tho 5tb of January, 
1839, ho read Bulwer’s play of Richelieu to the actors, and “ was most 
agreeably surprised to find it excite them in a most extraordinary 
manner. Tho expression of delight was universal and onthusiastio.” 

Two more extracts from this correspondence, and I have done 
with it. 

Bulwee to Maceeady. 

'With regard to tho business part of your letter, I can only say that it seems 
to me the terms had better be regulated by tho success; and that all I shall 
expect is that they shall not bo so estimated as to defeat my primary oljects— 
that of being of service to your enterprise.” 

, The Sake to the Same. 

“ I have been thinking that you are not strong in afterpieces. Shall I try 
to do you one in two or three Acts ? I don’t know that I shall have time, bttt. 

(1) A son, named after n^ father. This child died in 18S7. 

(2) Apparently a pun on Macready. „ 
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if I hare I can try. Of coorso this most be the most profound secret, suo- 
oessfnl or not. 1 don’t wish to be known as an author of afterpieces. But all 
things are in themselves worthy if they worthily serve the Bepublio.’* 

I Lave been led^on by the general character of the foregoing cor¬ 
respondence to transcribe more of it than I originally intended; 
because in illustrating the sort of consultation between author and 
actor which seems to me, if not an indispensable, at least a highly 
favourable, condition to the successful construction of an acting 
play, it also illustrates the cordiality of a remarkable friendship 
between two remarkable men. To sum up. The revival, of the 
literary character of the English stage largely depends, I think, at 
the present moment, upon the possibility of practical co-operation to 
that end between an actor of eminence who possesses literary taste, 
and a writer of eminence (or at least a genuine man of letters) who 
possesses draniatic genius. The actor of eminence exists in 
Mr. Irving, whose achievements at the Lyceum must bo regarded, 
by all who contemplate our contemporary stage from the point of 
view adopted here, as the most interesting, the most important, and 
the most promising features of it. Their significance lies in the fact 
that Mr. Irving owes his present immense popularity mainly to what 
is commonly eschewed by actors who seek popularity only,—a 
persistant aspiration towards the highest realms of dramatic art. 
The remarkable success of his efforts in this direction, combined 
with tho intellectual qualities to which it is due, offer to any 
dramatic poet or humourist of a higher order than the common all 
the requisite assurances that his work, if confided to Mr. Irving, will 
be placed upon the stage under conditions exceptionally favourable 
to its reception by the public. The writer of eminence undoubtedly 
exists in Mr. Tennyson. But, if It be, as I think it is, premature to 
assert that the character of Mr. Tennyson’s genius is not dramatic, it 
must be acknowledged that he has not hitherto succeeded as u 
dramatist. I do not know, of course, what amount or degree of 
constructive co-operation there may have been between Mr. Tenny¬ 
son and Mr. Irving in tho production of Qmccw Manj and The Cup, 
But it is at least natural to attribute the structural defects of those 
plays to the author's probable ignorance of tho stage and to his un- 
fan^arity with a kind of writing in which success up to a certain 
point may be accomplished by art without genius, but never by 
genius without art. The Cup, for instance, contains, perhaps, the 
finest dramatic verse that has been written since Shakespeare. At 
least I know of nothing in this kind of verse, which as regards 
vocabulary and cadence, can be placed between the double invocation 
in the Temple of Artimis written by the author of The Cup, and the 
double invocation in the Temple of Mars written by the author of 
the Two Noble Kinsmen. But the dramatic coMtruction of the play 
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is so inferior to its versification that, notwithstanding its poetic 
beauties, the effect of it upon the stage owed very much more to 
Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry than to Mr. Tennyson and his 
muse. Yet, considering this play is the work of a poet who in the 
departments of poetry most cultivated by his genius is a con¬ 
summate artist, they who believe, as I do, that' by a right employ¬ 
ment of the right principles of dramatic art, a genius much inferior 
to Mr. Tennyson’s could produce a good and genuine play, will be 
slow to doubt that Mr. Tennyson might produce a great one if he 
know how to conceive and construct a drama as well as he knows how 
to conceive and construct a metre. This consideration involves 
another. It may seem paradoxical to say that the poverty of our 
modem English drama is largely due to the opulence of our greatest 
dramatic genius. But I am convinced that the study of Shake¬ 
speare has been altogether mischievous, and his influence fatally 
misleading, to the dramatic efforts of our modern poets. The 
great writer (and he only) creates great characters. Plays which 
contain supremely great characters will, however obsolete in form, 
keep a hold upon the stage so long as there are great actors to act 
them. And such plays tend to perpetuate the race of groat actors 
by providing them with test parts and great traditions. This is the 
secret of the periodical revivals of the Shakespearian drama. It 
teems with supremely groat parts. But if the secret of their 
creation is incommunicable ? The genius of Shakespeare was for all 
time; but his form belongs exclusively to his own time, when some 
of the most important principles of dramatic construction were very 
imperfectly understood. Those principles, however, have since been 
studied, developed, and brought to a perfection undreamed of in the 
dramatic philosophy of the Elizabethan age; and the modern poet 
who attempts to construct a play upon the Shakespearian model is 
less excusable than Eowe when he boasted that his tragedy of Jane 
Shore was “ writ after the manner of Master William Shakespeare.” 
Had I the temerity to ad^ise such a poet, I think I would venture to 
say to him, “Put the plays of Shakespeare out of your mind, and 
carefully study the plays of Voltaire. Voltaire’s genius, being un- 
poetical, is not likely to over-master your own; nor his form, which 
is foreign, to fascinate your taste and seduce your judgment. Your 
intellect will thus remain free to concentrate itself without bias or 
obstruction on the analysis of his constructive art, which well 
deserves your study, for, if you master it, you will at least know how 
to put together the parts of a play in their dramatic order, and to 
distinguish between what is dramatic and undrcunatic in the 
selection and arrangement of incident. Moreover in acquiring this 
technical knowledge you will not have impaired the originality of 
your own genius.” 
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Eminent actors and successful managers 'cannot be expected to 
waste time and trouble, for the pure love of literature, in unprofit¬ 
able speculations, nor can eminent and successful authors be expected 
to write for the stage if the result is not conducive to their litetiiry 
reputation and p^uniary advantage. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that no great result is ever achieved by the artist 
whose sole or chief motive is pecuniary gain. For this reason, 
and from this point of view, the extreme costliness of the modem 
mine en scene is to be regretted. I do not see bow it can be 
helped, but it must obviously operate as a serious unpediment to 
managerial enterprise in the encouragement of untried literary 
talent. The able and impartial critic of the Quarterly Review 
blames Mr. Irving for spending too much pains on “ mere scenic 
effect." The question raised by this criticism is a very wide one, 
and I cannot hero attempt to enter into it; but, broadly speaking, 
it.seems to me a question of detail and degree rather than of 
general principle. The playgoing public of to-day has no naivete. 
It is loss imaginative, and in every sense but a dramatic one more 
educated, than the public of yesterday. Whatever the public be, the 
actor must studiously consult its mental conditions, for its mental 
co-operation is indispensable to the effect of his performance. The 
simple scenery of the earlier stage has ceased to bo suggestive to the 
imagination of the modem audience; and if Mr. Irving can, by an 
original and imaginative arrangement of scenic effect, promote the 
purely poetic impressions made upon his audience by the performance 
of the poetic drama, I think he does well to spend pains upon its 
employment for that purpose. The question is, docs it subserve that 
purpose, and are the impresjaions promoted or created by it really 
poetic ? In the main I think they are. But on this point opinion 
must be qualified and specialised by considerations of detail too 
numerous for notice hero. It seems to mo that the objection of the 
Quarterly critic to the introduction of the main altar into the scene of 
Much ado about N’othing, where Claudio repudiates Hero, and gene¬ 
rally to the conversion of the locality there represented from a private 
chapel to a public cathedral, is quite unanswerable; that the stage 
accessories in this case are not in harmony with the purpose of the 
play or conducive to a right appreciation of it; and that the critic’s 
condemnation of them ig fully justified. On the other hand, I must 
- own that I do not share his dissatisfaction with the moonlight and 
dawnlight effects of the scenery in Mr. Irving’s llomeo and Juliet. 
My own impression is that Mr. Irving’s scenic treatment of this play 
is altogether commendable, and that it amounts to an ima ginat ive 
creation which appropriately embodies the whole spirit of’ tho poem. 
The fact is Borneo and Juliet is not a play, properly so called. It is 
one of the least dramatic, and most poetic, of its author’s works. Tho 
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love of young lovers should never be made the main interest of drama, 
for on the stage it can never be dramatic except in conflict with some 
other and stronger interest. But Romeo and Juliet is not a drama, it 
is a love poem, a stage pastoral, the character of which Shakespeare 
has distinctly emphasised by the introduction of the aubade and other 
forms of verse peculiar to the love poets of Italy’and Provence, from 
whom he caught or inherited the inspiration of this exquisite creation. 
The essential poetry of Romeo and Juliet, the aroma of amorous purity, 
the delicate sensuous sweetness of that romance in which the 
real characters are Italy, youth, and love, all this can never be 
expressed by the mere action of the play, however well it may be 
acted; and this I think Mr. Irving has, to a great extent, succeeded 
in expressing, by investing the action of the play with a scenic atmo¬ 
sphere appropriate to it; which caresses the eye as the verse caresses 
’ the ear, and mitigates the disillusion that is inevitable in witnessing 
the efforts of any mortal flesh and blood to represent to the eye those 
immortal types of youth and beauty which even Shakespeare himself 
never beheld except in his visions of a Verona which he had never 
seen, or which as seen by him never existed. But these reflections 
are by the way. The fact remains that the enormous sums of money 
spent upon mounting plays in this manner, so far from being con¬ 
ducive to the revival of a literary stage, are positive impediments to 
it. They can only be recouped by keeping the same play running 
month after month till the public is satiated; and the manager who 
invests a fortune in the decoration of a play naturally finds it more 
profitable or less ruinous to select ibr the purpose some old play, 
which is common property, than a new play, whose author expects 
to be paid for it. The efforts of the greatest actor can do little for 
the advancement of dramatic literature if they begin and end in 
Shakespearian revivals. What is wanted in the interests of literature, 
and no less in those of the stage itself, is a living school of drama, 
worthy of the national literature and distinctive of the best intel¬ 
lectual features in the character of the age. Mr. Macready’s influence 
as an actor inspired the production of a number of new plays, all of 
them representing serious litcraiy effort and purpose. Many of them 
have secured a permanent place in the literature of the country, some 
of them a permanent hold upon its stage; and but for Mr. Macready 
himself, few if any of them would have been written. Since Mr. 
Macready retired from it, the stage has known no such commanding 
inflimnce as Mr. Irving’s. But one would wish to see it directed with 
a like success to the creation of a new school of literary dramatists, 
and the training of a new group of imaginative actors capable of 
effectually supporting him in the high endeavour to bestow upon his 
country and his age the much-needed gift of a genuine national 
drama. Lyttost. 
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The able administifator who for the luui twenty-two years has 
impartially executed the laws framed immediately after the mas¬ 
sacres of 1860 for the protected j rovince of the Lebanon, has, only 
quite recently, been dismissed from an office which he had every 
right to regard as intended to bo held during life; and Eustom 
Pasha loaves (for no very evident reason) the government of a 
country which has grown rich and prosperous under his care. The 
condition of the rest of Palestine and Syria is, on the other hand, 
miserable; and those who have known the country for the last ten 
years are able to judge how much it has declined from even the 
very modest degree of prosperity which it formerly enjoyed. It 
is true that at Beyrout and round Jerusalem many new houses 
have been built, while the American mission has spread not only 
through Lebanon but into the districts immediately adjoining. 
It is true that the Jewish population of Jerusalem has increased 
enormously, and that the Jews of Hebron and Safed have also 
augmented their numbers and attained to greater influence; but 
these signs of progress, together with the spread of German 
colonists from Jaffa and Haifa to other towns, are not as encouraging 
as would ut first be supposed. 

The peasantry, who are the backbone of the population, have 
diminished most sadly in numbers and in wealth. Ten years ago 
the village Sheikh generally rode a fair horse, and was not ill-drossed ; 
now the tourist may travel for a whole day without meeting one of 
the native horsemen ho used once to encounter; and those who 
have had to buy horses know how few remain in the country, and 
how the strong half-bred Arabs are now mostly in the hands of the 
contractors, who provide for the annual tourist army conducted by 
Mr. Cook, or some other enterprising organizer of travoL The 
Syrian dragoman, gorgeous in purple robes, as handsome a rascal 
as one could wish to meet, a capitalist working on his own account, 
is a thing of the past. Ho has disappeared before Western compe¬ 
titive prices, and is superseded by the hiunbler and less picturesque 
though more honest retainer of the British firm of Cook. 

In village life the same process may be observed. The people are 
fewer, the villages even are less numerous. Many which 1 found 
prosperous in 1872 are now cither deserted or half ruinous, and we 
never heard of a new settlement of Moslem or even Christian natives. 
The cruel war with Eussia half ruined Palestine. The flower of the 
male population was carried off to the Balkans, and the young 
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Sheikh of Gibeon (a place of perhaps five hundred souls) told me in 
1881 that out of twenty men taken from that one village he was 
the only one who had returned alive, Eiding through the land I 
was more than once offered a village with its lands for sale, the 
peasants being no longer able to pay the taxes dr meet the demands 
of usurers, Jewish, Greek, or Armenian, into '-whose clutches they 
were falling, after paying 60 to 70 per cent, for many years for 
money borrowed to pay-the Government. 

The consequences of this misery arc, either that the population of 
a hamlet gradually dies out, the men being unable to marry, while 
illicit connections before marriage are very rare among the Moslems, 
or else the elders of the village, with the consent of the rest cf the 
men, sell themselves and their lands into the hands of some capitalist, 
or of the usurer who has lent most money to the community. 

The evil does not, however, stop here. A capitalist willing to 
spend money on the rich soil of the Sharon plains .might no doubt 
reap a good interest by employing the native labour, and he might 
considerably better the physical and moral condition of his serfs by 
judicious liberality in bad seasons. The peasantry are neither lazy 
nor stupid, and when contented and happy they will do a good day's 
work and serve their master cheerfully. But they find it hard to 
forget the means whereby generally their new master has obtained 
possession of the land, and they certainly cherish the dim hope of 
one day regaining the ancient fee-simple which they have generally 
held since the Moslem conquest in the twelfth ccutury, or possibly 
for many centuries before. The plains of Jaffa have now been 
bought up by capitalists, some of whom are Jews, some Greek 
Christians, some Maronites from Lebanon; but there is nothing more 
difficult in the lands ruled by the Porte than to establish a title to 
landed property. Theoretically any one wlio conforms to Turkish 
law has now the right to acquire property by purchase; practically 
a flaw is soon found by one official after the other, and each official 
either increases his own income at the purchaser’s expense or else 
involves the more scrupulous landowner, who refuses to pay an 
unending and ruinous baksheesh, in legal expenses which are almost 
equally ruinous, and which in turn entail other demands on the 
part of those who have the sale of the precious commodity of 
justice. 

Yet, although the peasant and the capitalist are thus in equally 
grievous plight, it must not be supposed that the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment is any the bettor off. Taxes are paid, it is true, two or three 
times over by peasant and landlord; but the tax-collector refuses to 
disburse. There are cases in which an official defaulter has been 
tried and condemned, yet again reinstated in his office without 
paying what he owed the Government, partly on account of a judi- 
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cious distribution of bribes, and partly because bis superiors knew 
that a new man might be more rapacious, because poorer, than the 
old offender. 

Another circumstance which has aggravated the misery of the 
country is the not* unnatural suspicion which has arisen in the 
Saltan’s mind regarding the designs of France, England, and 
Russia on his Syrian province. There can bo no doubt that in¬ 
trigue is rife throughout the country. The military attach^ of the 
French Embassy at Constantinople who visited the Hauran in 1881, 
but who was so successfully escorted by the Turks as to be unable 
to enter into any relation with the Druzes or Moslems, was probably 
but one out of many officials actively employed in intrigues directed 
against the Sultan. The recent rebellion of the Druzes was thought 
to be fomented by foreigners. Tho Maronites have been more than 
once encouraged^ by the promise of French assistance to gather 
and to protest against Turkish regulations. It is said that many 
thousands sterling have been spent by the French republican 
Government to assist the schools in Lebanon, and oven in Moab, 
which have been inaugurated by missionaries of that very Church 
which has been so persecuted at homo in Franco, yet which is found 
so useful a political engine abroad; and in all cases where schools 
have been so assisted it is said to have been stipulated that French 
alone among foreign languages was to be taught, and that the 
learning of English should be discouraged. 

Nor has Russia been less active in tho Holy Land. Without 
counting certain surveys which are said to have been secretly 
executed in Northern Syria, there is abundant evidence of tho pious 
interest which the Czar and his orthodox subjects are taking in tho 
Holy Places of Jerusalem and Galilee. Almost tho only new build¬ 
ings in Nazareth are Russian chapels, and churches have sprung up 
—at Fuleh and Nain, at the newly-discovercd site of the meeting of 
Christ with Mary near Dethany, at the homo of John the Baptist at 
Ain Karem, and elsewhere—for which money has been found by the 
Russian head of the orthodox Church, or by the Roman Catholic 
cabinet at Paris. When, in 1881, the Grand Dukes came piously to 
pray for the soul of the late Czarina at the Holy Sepulchre, it was 
thought necessary to parade five hundred Russian sailors marching 
in column through the Jerusalem streets; and in 1882 we saw a 
procession of a thousand French pilgrims in white cloaks, with 
banners and crosses, slowly pacing, with melodious hymns, down the 
narrow lane of David Street to the Crusading gateway of the 
Sepulchre Cathedral. Every year the number of Russian pilgrims, 
assisted by tho Russian Government, increases. They have been 
seen in armies of a thousand or more, mounted on donkeys, and 
escorted by the Russian consular staff through the countfy. - It is 
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well known that at Bethlehem a Boman Catholic congregation has 
lately been induced, by a subsidy, to become converted to the Ghreek 
Church, and that the property of this congregation will be con¬ 
fiscated if they relapse to their former faith. The Jesuit mission¬ 
aries in Madeba of Moab have, on the other hand, converted and 
taken away half the Greek population of Ker^; and this has led 
to a visit from the Greek Patriarch to this long-forgotten Christian, 
colony. To say nothing of visits of many royal personages of all 
nations, or of the attaches and consuls who have of late found Syria 
so interesting a country for private tours, the activity of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, and the money openly spent in Syria by French 
and Eussian agents, are sufficient indications of political activity. 

And what, it may be asked, is the attitude of Islam in face of this 
activity ? To answer the question we must first consider what is 
meant by a Moslem. The peasantry, who form the majority of the 
supposed Sunnee Moslems, are in reality little bettor than Pagans. As 
in Egypt the fellahah women still secretly visit the temple of Athor 
for the performance of ancient rites, and still worship the old gods 
of Egypt, scarcely veiled under the modern names of Derwish saints, 
such as Soiyid cl Bedawi; so in Palestine (as I have elsewhere endea¬ 
voured to show in detail) it is the local worship of the old Canaanite 
divinities which survives in the veneration of Mukelms, named after 
Moslem heroes. There are but few of the country towns in which 
the minaret of a mosque is to be seen; there are few of the fellabin 
who can. even recite the Fat-hah, or first chapter of the Koran. 
Religion in Syria, as in some other countries, is a matter of class, and 
the peasant knows nothing of the questions which occupy the Moslem 
doctor. I have heard the Sultan—the head of the faith—openly 
cursed by Moslem peasants without a dissentient voice, and the 
fanatical spirit, which Arabi Pasha vainly strove to arouse in the 
breast of the Egyptian fellabin, is equally unnatural to the Syrian 
ploughmen. The Christian and the Moslem live peacefully together 
in the East, until the paid foreign agent comes to stir up their 
passions and to excite their cupidity. The Damascus massacre of 
1860 would be found, were its history studied, to bo no less of 
political origin than the Bulgarian atrocities. The traveller who 
loses his way at nightfall in Syria will (as has been proved more than 
once) probably meet with courteous hospitality from the inhabitants 
of a Moslem village. It has been so since the days of Omar or of 
Saladin, and so it will be while a Moslem peasantry remain; but who - 
shall say how soon the fellabin will become an extinct race if the 
present misery continues P 

When we turn to the larger cities, where many mosques remain 
with families in charge who trace back to the days of Saladin, and 
who claim to have been established by Omar, we encounter, it is true. 
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another class, among whom fanaticism has a real existence. That the 
Sultan’s Pan-Islamite pro]>aganda had been assiduously fomented 
among them just before the Egyptian war can hardly be doubted. 
Those who had known this class well for many years were then of 
opinion, from the (greater reserve of their manners, that they had 
something on their minds. The excitement and tall talk at Gaza 
and elsewhere, at the time when a wide rumour prevailed, according to 
which Arabi Pasha had taken the heads of the English commanders 
to Cairo and had driven the British army into the sea, showed 
the interest felt by the class of the IJlemma, the Sokhtasi and the 
Moslem gentry in the expected triumph of Islam and in the coming 
of the Mohdy. This excitement has fortunately been repressed, and 
it does not appear to have affected the peasantry. The upper class in 
Egypt held the same views, and looked forward to the same future, 
but they failed to excite any true rolgious fervour among the pea¬ 
sants who filled the trembling ranks at Tell-el-Kebir. They might 
look with disfavour on Frank interference, but they have nO real 
power to resist it. Pun-Islamism is but a dream, the futility of which 
was evidenced in Egypt, when Indian ^Moslem soldiers, Egyptian 
peasants, and the Shciklis of El Azhar were alike without religious 
sympathy. To expect the Sunneo to combine with the Shidh, or even 
the Turkish Ilanifeh, the African Maleki, the Indian Shafi, the Arab 
Wahhebi, to combine heartily in the cause of the faith, is as fruitless 
as to suppose that the Latin Frenchman and the Bussiau Greek will 
combine, for a common Christian cause, with the Armenian and 
the Maronite, or with the Protestant sects of Great Britain. 

The cry of the people is the same throughout Syria, whatever be 
their sect or stock. “ Give us British rule, French rule, nay even a 
Russian, or a Greek, or a Jew to govern us, but save us from the 
Sultan and the Turk ! ’’ And yet they little know the troubles which 
such a revolution must bring upon fhem, and little estimate the 
danger of Syria becoming a battle-field of European nations when, 
whoever gains the day, the peasantry arc equally certain to be the 
immediate sufferers. 

That the Sultan will give up Syria to any nationality without a 
severe struggle is not to bo supposed. One of his chief claims to the 
office of Khalif lies in the practical guardian.ship of the Iloly Places. 
Of those, the “ distant Mosque ” (El Aksa), to which the Prophet 
oamo flying on his cherub, “ the lightning,” and where he prayed 
before ascending to heaven, is second only to the sacred Kaaba itself. 
The very pith of the question is to be recognised in the fact, that 
the glorious dome of ’Abd-el-Molck, at Jerusalem, enshrines the 
sacred rock, which is the foundation stone of the world. 

Turkish power in Syria has certainly not decreased in thd last 
fiftemi years. The officials of the Porte (mostly of the fierce Kurdish 
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race to wliich Saladin belonged) have shown a vigilance and activity 
greater than that of the older times of inert obstruction. A barrack 
has been built in the middle of the turbulent district of the Hauran, 
and another under Hermon, to check the Druzes. The Governor at 
Es Salt has firmly established himself in Gilea^ in a town which, 
fifteen years ago, was practically independenjj. By intrigue and 
force he has broken the power of the Adwan and Sakhfir, and levies 
taxes on the Bedawin as far south as Kerak. 

On the west side of the river, the traveller who sees the shepherd 
or the pedlar leave his flock or his donkey and fly to the hill, on the 
approach of the irregular policemen or Bashi Bazouk*, knows well 
what species of tyranny must be exercised by these unpaid emissaries 
of the Government. 

The policy of the Turk has been directed to the breaking up 
of aU the native power of Syria. The ancient families have been 
ruined or degraded; the rich mosques have been robbed; the 
various factions have been pitted against one another; and quietness 
and peace reign in the land because a sturdy race who, within the 
present century were practically their own masters, have been cowed 
and ruined so that there is no longer any spirit left in them. The 
country is certainly more secure, and the tourist is safer than of 
old, but diminished population and decreasing cultivation are not 
indications of a good administration. The whole population of 
Syria (including some fifteen thousand square miles) is estimated to 
be considerably less than that of London, and so far as the Arab r^ce 
is concerned, it appears to bo decreasing rather than otherwise. 

But, it may bo asked, why do not these oppressed subjects of a 
foreign power help themselves to liberty P There arc, it is true, 
perhaps only a dozen real Turks in the country, for the Pashas even 
are Kurds, Armenians, or Europeans. Yet to expect a national 
rebellion is to argue a great want of acquaintance with Oriental 
character. The power of combination for a common object is 
unknown in Eastern communities. Arabi’s army might—so some 
of his officers said—have deserted en masse if any one of them had 
been able to trust another with his real wishes. To the peasant, the 
village faction appears more important than any national league, and 
the Turk knows well how to rule by dividing. Southern Palestine, 
within the memory of living men, was divided into two fierce factions 
“—the Keis, who seem to have been mainly the original peasantry on 
the west, and the Yemini, allied with the Eastern Arabs, who were 
pushing northwards from Yemen. The battles fought between these 
factions are yet related by the village elders, and much courage and 
daring w'as then exhibited by the peasantry. 

In Jerusalem itself, three of these factions still divide the Moslem 
population. The Hoseini, in the middle of the town, are the most 
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powerful; the Khaldi occupy the oast quarter; the despised 
dauni abide among the Jews on the south. A Hosoini mother would 
rather see her daughter die unwedded than suffer her to take a Jauni 
husband. The same wirvival of faction I have traced in many other 
towns of Palestine^ and the division of these Moslem parties, oven in 
the petty villages, is almost as great as tl ;it which separates the 
Moslem from the Arab Christian, Latin, Greel , or Maronite. It is 
by fostering such ancient enmities, and by playing the Druze 
against the Maronite, the Arab against his older brother, the Greek 
against the Latin, that the Turk retains his power over the numerous 
sects which are found in Syria. It was the same spirit of disunion 
which id older days gave birth to fifty Gnostic sects in the Holy 
Land, and which created the twelve Christian creeds which are now 
to bo found side by side in Jerusalem. 

The same spijit of disunion exists also among the Bedawin, and, 
indeed, manifested itself among the early conquerors of Islam as soon 
as their prophet was dead. Recent events in Egypt and Sinai have 
not shown us the “noble Arab,” in whom we have been told wo arc 
to place our trust, in a very favourable light; and the student of 
history, whether in Omar’s time or in the days of Napoleon, will find 
that the Bedawin have never fulfilled the expectations of their 
admirers, and have rarely evinced any groat nobility of character. 
As allies no nation could be more unsatisfactory. They skulked 
over the Kassassin battle-field to rob and mutilate the dead; they 
took money to murder Englishmen who trusted to their reputation 
for good faith ; and they stole a few cows from the British camp. 
They never took a side heartily for or against Arabi, and they 
deserted him at His jieed. Truly, the noble Arab is not found either 
in Moab, in Sinai, or in Egypt; and we may well question if ho 
exists in Arabia, for those who know the Syrian Arabs well say that 
tho Nejed and Yemen tribes differ only in being fiercer and more 
warlike ; while as regards tho Sakhfir and the Anezeh and other large 
clans who are more remote from European influence than the Belka 
Bedawin, it has been my experience that they only differ in being 
greater savages, more ignorant, crafty, and unreliable than those 
who know better the power of the West. Truly, one is tempted to 
regard the noble Arab (as the Red Indian has already been described) 
as “ an extinct race which never existed.” 

The increasing number of the Jews in Syria is another element of 
some importance in the question. It is more than doubtful whether 
their presence adds to tho prosperity of the country. At Jerusalem 
they now numbot fifteen thousand out of a population of perhaps thirty 
thousand. Before the Crimean war there were only a few,Hebrew 
families in the city, but now their cottages extend for more than a 
mile along tho Jaffa road, while their building clubs have erected 
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a quadrangle of houses (called “ The Hundred Gates ”) on the north-- 
west, and another group of cottages on the north, near Jeremiah’s 
Orotto. The Jews are almost all abjectlj poor, and the majority are 
of the Polish and Russian Ashkenazim; the nobler Sephardim 
having a distinct quarter on the south-east side of Jerusalem, not far 
from the Haram. The Ashkenazim are a dogrf^dod people, of very 
poor physical type, and of most repulsively unclean habits. They 
are, perhai)s, the most superstitious race in the' country, and are led 
entirely by the Rabbinical autocracy. 

The Jews have established pickets round Jerusalem, and buy up a 
large proportion of the market produce from the peasantry before 
they come in sight of the town ; for the poor Fellahah woman, who 
ha.s to trudge back so many miles to her home, with her baby slung 
on her back, is only too glad to part with her vegetables, eggs, skinny 
fowls, or firewood of olive-roots—the last vestiges gf the once fair 
olive-yard of the hamlet, for even a very low price. The cost of living, 
on the other hand, wdthin the walls has risen most considerably; and 
a Jewish paper currency has been established which the issuers refuse 
to redeem except at a very large discount, and which, tliough peril 
odically suppressed by the Turks, is found so lucrative a method of 
trading without capital that it appears again and again in the market, 
and i.s even forced on the tourist. 

Such are the benefits which the Ashkenazim are conferring on 
Judea, and it need hardly be said that the better class of Jews in 
Palestine look with disfavour and alarm at the sudden increase of the 
pauper element of the population, espanally as consisting of the 
more degraded of their own countrymen. 

Colonies, wo hear, are established at Gaza and Jaffa, and in 
Northern Syria, but wo may w'ell doubt whether, a people who have 
never thriven as agriculturists can add to the prosperity of a ruined 
land where they can find no trade to develop. 

From such a picture of Syria a.s it is—a sketch which is certainly not 
too darkly coloured—wo may turn to the Lebanon province as governed 
by Rustem Pasha. “ The Mountain ” embraces a rugged limestone 
chain with deep gorges and stony slopes, a total area of some two 
thousand square miles. Tt possesses hai’dly any visible advantages 
over the rest of Syria, unless the cooler climate of the high range be 
considered to add vigour to the population. Tlio soil is certainly 
not more fruitful than that of the plains beyond, nor is the mountain 
better w’utered than Gilead or Carmel; yet in Lebanon we find a 
population as thick as the land will support, and already obliged to 
push oat on all sides, to Cyprus, Palestine, or Damasbus, by the rise 
in the value of land within the bounds of the favoured province. 
Here the traveller passes through fields and villages, with every sign 
of prosperity, through fine vineyards above and mulberry-gardens 
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tehich feed a large silk trade below. He meets plump rosy girls, 
fine well-made youths, with smiling faces so strangely different from 
the gaunt sad Felldhin of Palestine or Egypt. He finds the country 
guarded by a smart, well-drilled police, who contrast remarkably with 
the Sultan’s poor *soldiers, in their patched coats and shoes (or even 
slippers) without solos. The aspect of the peoj-ie and the land suggests 
liberty, content, prosperity, yet the taxes are only a shilling a head, 
and the heights of Lebanon are of grey rock capped with snow. 

All this is due to one cause, namely, to an upright government. 
All this change (for even in the last ten years a great advance is 
visible) is the result of the system worked out by Lord Dutferin, 
and approved by England and Franco; and not less to tho honest, 
firm, and impartial execution, in their original spirit, of tho laws 
laid downi for “ The Mountain ” after the massacres of I860. All 
this it is now .apparonlly intended to destroy; and, without any 
cause assigned, Ilustem Pasha, the able and impartial governor, who 
has held the post ever since its establishment, is to be disgraced and 
superseded at the command of France. 

Those who know Syria will not have far to seek for tho reason. 
Twenty years ago an Englishman could hardly travel in Lebanon 
without being insulted. Thq Maronites looked on Franco as their 
protector, and on the Englishman as a friend of the Druze ; but 
times have changed since then. French influence has declined, the f 
English have become near neighbours in Cyprus, and England has 
made a bold stand in the Eastern question. Tlie Egyptian cam¬ 
paign has no doubt materially added to our prestige in Syria, 
English is now perhaps better known among the Maronites than 
French, and the development of Mr. Cook’s tours has been by no 
means the least important circumstance in the case; but at tho same 
time the difficulties of government in Jjebanon, though changed, 
are not lessened. Tho Druzes have almost entirely evacuated tho 
mountain, retiring to TIermon, their original sacred centre, and 
developing in groat numbers in the .lebcl cd Bruz and the Haurun. 
The hate of Druze and Maronite may not bo extingtiishcd, hut they 
are less likely to come into collision. Tho Mo.slem and tho Druze 
round Damascus now stand in somewhat the old relation of Druze 
and Maronite, and thus with the emigration of tho old dominant 
, people, so feared by the more timid follow’ers of 3Iar Mftrftn, the 
power of these heretical subjects of the Pope, and of tho clergy 
whose influence over them is unlimited, has increased so much that 
they now aspire to dominate all other sects in Lebanon, whether 
Moslem, Latin, or Greek, and to take, in fact, the whole administra- < 
tive power into their hands. 

This Maronite ambition Eustem Pasha has steadily opposed, he 
has dealt equal justice to all men in his province, and has set an 
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example of righteous rule, which is equally disliked by all the in¬ 
triguing parties of the country. For this he is now apparently deserted 
to the tender mercies of one Power, which appears to be dissatisfied 
by his too honest discharge of his duty. Whatever be the ultimate 
design of France on Syria, she evidently sees in the deposition 
of Rustem Pasha an immediate moans of regaining, among the 
powerful Afaronites, the prestige of which the acquisition of Cyprus 
and the occupation of Egypt have deprived her, even more com¬ 
pletely than the disasters of the Franco-German war. As Rustem 
Pasha is dispossessed because the Maronites so will it, and because 
Franco makes a bid for influence amongst them, the result will be 
regarded as the triumph of French diplomacy in Lebanoii, and will 
load to a material access of French prestige in all parts of Syria. 

Since the French diplomatic representative lias triumphed over 
Rustem Pasha, we have hoard of other efforts to create disturbance 
in Syria, which, though promptly suppressed by the Waly of Da¬ 
mascus, yet serve to show the tendency of those intrigues which, for 
the last three years, have become so rife in the country. It is on this 
later occasion not the rough Maronite of JCasrawan with his barbarous 
dialect, scarcely intelligible to the Southern Arabs, who has been 
stirred up against (ho lawful Governor^of Lebanon, but the fanatical 
Metawileh Moslem of the hills of Phcenicia who has been induced to 
believe in a Muhammadan government in France which is to free 
him from the Sunnee Turk. This little incident, mentioned in a 
telegram in The Standard, gives a good illustration of one of the most 
important features of the Syrian question as yet but little understood 
in England, for few Englishmen who have not devoted sj)ecial atten¬ 
tion to the question can bo supposed to know the religious differences 
which separate the Metawileh from the other Moslems of the country, 
nor ia it possible without special study to appreciate the influence of 
those innumerable antagonisms which exist especially in Syria, not 
only between various Moslem sects and different Christian churches, 
but also and even more intensely between the various schismatic 
bodies themselves of either Moslem or Christian belief, who hate 
each other yet more cordially than they detest the adherents of the 
opposite faith. 

Wo have already alluded to the vsmous schools of the Sunneo 
Moslems in Turkey, Syria, Egypt, and India; but in addition to 
these we find in Syria various Moslem heresies which are divided yet 
more sharply from Sunnee orthodoxy. These include the Druzes, the 
MotawUeh, the Anseiriyeh, and the Isradileh. The Christians of 
iSyria on the other hand are divided into no loss than twelve sects, 
including the Greek orthodox, the Russian Church, the Greek 
Catholics, the Maronites, the Armenians, the Armenian Catholics, 
the Syrians, the Copts, the Latins, the Lutherans, the English Pro¬ 
testants, the Temple Society. Of these the two first, with the 
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Maronites, Armenians, and Latins, are the most ambitious and 
powerful; and the smaller oriental sects are interesting rather from 
an historical and antiquarian point of view than from the standpoint 
of practical politics. The Melchites are the descendants of Zenobia’s 
Arabs converted*to Ebionite Christianity in the Ilauran in the early 
centuries of the Ckristian Era. The poor Syrians (or Jacobites) and 
the Copts from Egypt are powerless among the dominant factions, 
and conspicuous for their meek and humble appearance. The Pro¬ 
testants have but little political influence, and keep aloof from the 
unprincipled intrigues of Latins and Greeks. The German Temple 
Society, though gradually increasing in prosperity, scorns destined 
entirely to lose its distinctive religious character as well as its 
exclusive organization. 

The four Moslem heresies of Syria are founded on tho Shiah 
beliefs, and the division which separates these sects from each other 
is almost as deep as that which flistinguishes their tenets from those 
of tho Sunnee Moslems. The oldest of the four is tho Ism&iloh sect, 
who are the most degraded and poverty stricken of nil the inhabi¬ 
tants of Syria. They are a miserable remnant of the Mediocval 
Assassins or “hemp-smokers” (Hashishin), and derive their doctrines 
from that early Shiah sect wj^o believed that Ismail the sixth Imam 
was a divine incarnation, and destined to reappear at tho end of tho 
world. Tho old Haorna ritual still survives among these heretics, 
together with a veneration of the sun, moon, planets, and stars, 
which is most probably of Persian derivation. In numbers and 
energy they arc, however, too contemptible to be turned to any great 
political account, and it will scarcely be necessary for modern diplo¬ 
matists to profess any faith in tho return of Ismail to earth. 

Tho Nuseiroh or Anseiriyeh arc a very similar sect, though their 
numbers arc greater and their character for fierce courage more 
formidable. They are tho immediate neighbours of tho Maronites 
on the north, and extend thence to the ridge of Mount Casius above 
Antioch. The Druses state that they arc schismatics from Druse 
orthodoxy, but historically they appear to have originated before the 
establislunont of the Druse Hamseh in llcrmon. Some have 
identified them with tho Manichman Gnostics, but tho points of 
resemblance are more probably due to the Persian origin of many of 
the tenets of Manes. The same syncretism which is so remarkable 
among the Druses is, however, also observable among the northern 
sect of the Anscireh, and they themselves connect their mystic 
eucharist with the Christian rite, as well as with tho “veiling of the 
Lord in light that is in the eye pf the Sun.” They believe equally 
in the divinity of Imam Aly, and, like the Israailch and the Druses, 
they are allowed publicly to abjure in words their real creed in order 
to avoid persecution, so long as they do not infringe by act its more 
important probibitions. It is to this sect that Lord Bcaconsfield 
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alludes in “ Tancrod,” and rightly attributes to them the preserva¬ 
tion of many pagan beliefs. And now that a line has been drawn by 
Europe between Druzo and Maronite, it is perhaps among the 
Auseiich that the political agitator has the best opportunity of 
fomenting tliat ill-feeling which leads to convtmient massacres, 
always attributed to a fanaticism which remains dormant in the 
East till roused by the intriguing nations of the West. 

The Druzc is the best known and most powerful of the four 
Moslem heresies, on account of the warlike character of the race, 
their inagiiificcnt physique, and their political intiigues. In Syria 
they arc regarded as English proUghy on account of our action in 
their behalf in 1860; but the sceptical character of the race and 
their selfish faitl)lessncs8 render them very doubtful allies in ca&’« 
wliore interest (ionflicte with loyal friendship. There are two things 
which seem not generally known concerning the Druzes, namely, 
first their migration from Lebanon to the Hauran—a change result¬ 
ing from the ostablishracnt of the Lebanon Govornim'ut; and 
secondlj', the fact that tlieir religious tenets are no longer the 
mysterious secret they once were, since the French, dug up their 
sacred books on Kermon, and since Be »Sacy and others have made 
a special sludy of that confirmed anej^ syncretic system of belief, 
whk;h embraces Christian teaching together with Moslem orthodoxy, 
and Buddhist ideas wdth the Mazdoism of Persia. The Bruze, 
indeed, difl'ers from the Isimiileh mainly in one tenet, the former 
holding that the insane Fatemile Ehalif Hakcm was a divinity 
incaruatc, while the latter attributes the same honours to the 
earlier Imam Ismail. The details oi Bruzo faith have but little 
interest save for the student of the religions of Western Asia, 
but it is important to keep in view the scepticism which in all 
these oriental sects is the result of the highest initiation; because 
the idea which some writers have suggested, that the Akkals of this 
people may possess secrets of mystic value which it would bo most 
interesting for the European to penetrate, is directly contrary to all 
that wc know of the early history of Islam and of the gradual 
growth of scepticism in Asia. 

From a political point of view the Bruzes are more formidable 
perhaps than any non-Christian sect in Syria. They arc believed to 
have allied themselves (or to have been brought into relations 
through the agency' of Europeajis) with the Bedawin of tho Nejed 
and Shammar, and with the wild tribes of the Auazeh. Their 
attempted roLellion in 1881 was in all probability fomented from 
without, though we may hope that the suspicions of tho Turkish 
Government were wrongly directed when they accused tho British 
nation of abetting the malcontents. 

Tho Metawilch are less known than the Bruzes and far less 
powerful. They are estimated to number 80,000 souls, though this 
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is perliaps an exaggeration. The Bruzesof Hermon and the Hauran 
are said to be able to gather 10,000 horsemen, making a population 
of at least ten times that amount. The Metawileh are found mainly 
in Upper Galilee, their capital at the beginning of the century being 
at Tibnin (the crusading fortress of Toron), while at the same period 
they built modern J’yre from its ruins luid spread along the coast to 
Sidon. They are also numerous in the Antih banon as far as Homs, 
where they are mingled with Molchite Christians, whom (were it 
expedient) they might easily be persuaded to massacre. 

The Metawileh are almost pure Shiah, representing Persian 
Muliammadism among the Sunnees and Christians of the Levant. 
Their future prophet is the “ twelfth Imam,” and their eschatology 
is almost purely Mazdean. They adore tlie martyred Hasan and 
ITosein, and believe in the divinity of Aly. They carry with them 
the sacred I’ciisian soil, as did the Shah when he visited England. 
Tlicy also wear a peculiar curl which i.s I’cniarkably similar to the 
love-lock of the Jewish Pharisee. It is among these fanatical and 
ignorant mountaineers, who equally hate the Chri.stian and the 
Sunnee Moslem, and who refuse to eat from one dish, or drink from 
one cup, with any but their own co-religionists, that the agents of 
Franco arc said to have peuetyitcd of late, and to have induced them 
apparently to ^believe in a grout non-Christian Western race, which 
is to securo tlieir triumph over everj' other sect; the ends of diplo¬ 
macy heingdt i this case furthered by the statement of a real truth— 
that the Go Irnment of France cannot bo considered Chri.stian. 

Wc must now turn briefly to review the more powerful Christian 
sects who live amidst the various Moslem factions just noticed. The 
majority of Christians u’ho aj'c of Greek or Syrian birth belong to 
the Greek Church under tlio patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch. 
They bear, it must be confessed, a very evil reputation in tbo 
land, and the exhibition of fanatical fury which annually dis¬ 
graces tho Jerusalem Cathedral at Easter is due mainly to the 
action of the native Greek Christians, and is little chargeable 
against Pussians or Armcnian.s, and still less against the jieaceful 
Melchites, Syrians, and Copts. The ignorance and degradation 
of the Greek clergy are only too well known to residents in Syria ; 
and the spirit of unprincipled ambition and selfish rapacity which 
too often disgraced the councils of tho Church in the fourth 
and fifth centuries has certainly not become extinct in tlic Eastern 
Church. It is far safer to trust to tho honesty of a Moslem, of a 
Maronite, or even of a Druzo, than to that of. a Greek Christian 
when emplo 5 'ed in money affairs. The advantage taken by even 
great dignitaries of the Greek Church of the simple faith of pilgrims 
is one of tho scandals of the Holy City; and many, yet graver accu¬ 
sations have been brought by impartial observers against the Greek 
clergy, as a class. 
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The Russian Church in Palestine exists almost entirely for the 
sake of pilgrims from the dominions of the Czar. The stately cathe¬ 
dral outside Jerusalem, and the great hospice and hospital beside it, 
have been built Avith money granted, by the Imperiah Government. 
The number of Russian pilgrims of both sexes, and often of great 
age, increases ap 2 )arently every year ; and pilgrimage is encouraged 
by the granting of a passage, at un almost nominal faro, from the 
Russian ports to Jaffa, the steamboat companies receiving, it is said, 
a handsome subsidy from the Russian Treasury, This zeal for the 
faith is equally shown by whole crews of Russian gunboats, and by 
the royal grand dukes, as well as by the poorest mujik; by the Mar<5- 
clial de Noblesse who scourges himself in the Sepulchre church by 
night, and reads Voltaire and Renan by day, not less than by the bald 
and hairless member of one of the most frightful and well known of 
Russian sects, who in the nineteenth century follow the venerable 
example of the famous Origen. Such zeal has of course no connec¬ 
tion with politics; and we should be able to measure its value if we 
found that it was equally fostered by Government, after a compuet 
had been arranged whieh might give to Franco in Syria an equivalent 
for Russian extension of influence in Armenia and Asia Minor. 

The Latins in Syria are recruited mainly by conversions from the 
Greek Church. The priests of the Latin Church—often men of 
great ability and considerable education, arc Italian' q'r French by 
birth as a rule, and sometimes pass but a few years. Palestine. 
There is often danger of the relapse of whole congr; j,j,tion8 to the 
older faith, and to the teaching of the native S 3 Tian j^nests, who are 
always Greek ; but on the whole the Latins are gaining considerably 
in influence and prosperity, especially of late, and since the duty of 
protecting the faithful has become so clearly evident to a nation 
which boasts the name of “ eldest son of the Church." 

Of the Maronites (who are Monothelites) we have already said 
something. In common with Greek and Armenian Catholics they 
present the curious spectacle of a sect jmeserving the peculiar dogmas 
of the Eastern Church yei acknowledging as a spiritual head the 
Pontiff of the Western rite. The Armenians alone remain to 
demand a passing notice. 

The Armenian Church springs from the ancient Bocctip heresy, 
and from the doctrines of Eut^ches condemned by the Second Council 
of Ephesus in 449 a.d. They believe (as do the Buddhists of their 
master) that our Lord was born from the right side of the-Blessed 
Virgin, and that Hjs body was not of the substance of His mother, 
but divine, incorruptible, and miraculous. They are thus equally 
obnoxious to the Monophysito Jacobites (or Syrians), tixe Monothe- 
lito Maronites, the Ebionite Melchites, and to the three great sects 
which call themselves orthodox. 
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The Armenians have the reputation of being the cleverest people 
in the East. “ Ten Ghroeks,” says the proverb, “ to cheat a Jew, ten 
Jews to cheat an Armenian.” They are in Syria found as a sect 
only at Jerusalem, but are there perhaps the richest and most influ¬ 
ential of all the Ohristian communities. As diplomatists, as accoun¬ 
tants, as money-lenders, and financial agci.ts, the Armenians are 
more successful than any other race; and the power which they have 
thus obtained, together with their reputation for selfishness and 
usury, very closely resembles the influence and character of the 
oriental Jews. 

Such, very briefly described, are the various struggling factions 
which divide the little land of Syria, a country who.se area does not 
exceed 15,000 square miles at most, and w’hose population has been 
roughly estimated as only half that of London. Eroiu such a review, 
however imperfect (and it is impossible to enter into detail in the 
space at our command), it will bo evident how difficult and dan¬ 
gerous is the task of dealing with so many contending interests, and 
with populations so nearly balanced and so easily incited to mutual 
outx’ago and bloodshed. The policy of almost any one of the larger 
parties may for a time turn the scale in favour of its own special 
intdrests j yet the domination of any Christian sect over the large 
majority of the populace who profess the Sunuec form of the Moslem 
faith would bo au xuijust tyranny of one among many minorities. 
To hope that all Christian sects would combine for common action 
against the Turk is as vain as it is, on the other hand, to suppose 
that the Sultan can rally the Arab, the Fellah, the Druise, the 
Anseireh, and Metawilch in common defence against the power of 
the West, and against the intrigue and bribery which is so cynically 
patent throughout his Syrian provinces. 

The fate of Syria is bound up with much larger questions of high 
politics in the East. The religious claims of the Sultan, the restless 
Russian advance on the Mediterranean, the ambition of France, arc 
the great factors in the future of the country. Briti.sh interests will 
no doubt render it impossible for us to look on calmly at any struggle 
for the possession of a country bordering Egypt and the Canal, 
which is now the nucleus of our anxieties. The history of Syria 
shows that the laud must fall to either the Northern or the Southern 
power, to the modern Seleucus or Ptolemy, according as the one—• 
the Turk, or the other—in Egypt, is the stronger; unless, as in 
crusading days, an invasion from the West should for a time—^and 
only for a time—destroy tho balance of contending forces inAiiia 
itgelf and in Africa. France might hold Syria for a century or 
more, but the laws of climate would probably again, as in the Middle 
Ages, finally enable the fierce native races, Kurdish or Turkish, to 
regain ascendency over the peaceful peasantry of Arab race. 
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But lot us for a moment suppose that political circumstances 
rondored it expedient that a strong protected State should be built 
up in Syria. It is perhaps an entirely hypothetical case, and cer¬ 
tainly there is no immediate indication of any interest in the fate 
of Palestine being felt among English politicians. - 

In the first place, the natiyo population is mnfit for any such 
institutions as we now possess at home, and has indeed no desire to 
govern itself, asking only to be saved from a lawless military 
tyranny. In the second place, no government can meet the wishes 
of the Syrians which entirely consists of foreign elements. The 
Turkish, or Kurdish, or Circassian Pasha must be removed, and.the 
unimprovable class of officials, bred in bribery and indelibly stained 
with corrupt custom, must be dismissed from the land. There are 
not wanting men who are honoured and respected by the people, 
though reduced to poverty and impotence b}’’ the Turks. Such is 
the pious and respected Bek of the Tokiin family at Nablus, such 
are the Sheikhs of the Beni Jerrar, of the Jciyfisi, the Ijchhiiin, and 
other old families, the survivors in Galilee of the proud r.aoe of 
Dhahr el Amr, and manj’ others. Their children are, it is true, sink¬ 
ing gradually to the condition of mere Fellahin, but among these 
families, M’hich once led the Syrians in their struggle against Turkish 
power, a few at least may bo found who are comparatively well 
educated, honest, and respected. They might, it is true, soon dete¬ 
riorate in character if they gained power under a corrupt 83 'stem; 
but the only hope of improving the native race in Syria (.and not 
lc! 5 s also in Egypt) lies in giving to the Arab the responsibility of 
power, and in banishing the official -jiass of the Turks. They must 
long be nursed by superiors of character and influence, appointed by 
Western imwors ; their institutions must bo modelled noton Western 
custom but on the just law of the Koran ; their system must resemble 
rather that of the Crusaders—a serai-feudal condition of subjection, 
tempered (as in the medimval native courts) by the admission of 
natives to councils over which a European presides ; but the Arab 
is neither so unintelligent nor so devoid of ideas of right as to make 
it a hopeless task to undertake his education. 

It is, in fact, an extension of the system which has proved so 
successful in Lebanon which is required for the future prosperity 
of Syria, with such modifications as arc rendered necessary by tWo 
circumstances in which the rest of Syria differs from the Lebanon, 
The first of these is, that the jidoslem population largely predominates 
over the Christian in Palestine, but is in a minority in Lebanon; 
the second is, that the Moslem peasantry are less educated and hi^ve 
been more degraded by oppression than the Druzo or the Maronite 
ever becjimo. They are therefore less able at first to govern them¬ 
selves than are the inhabitants of the mountain. 

If such a scheme could be realised ; if a Moslem governor could 
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be appointed with full powers by the Sultan, subject to the approval 
of at least two out of three guaranteeing European Powers; if the 
Turk wore unable to compete with the Arab under unfair advantages 
for Q-overnment employ ; if the Porte were forbidden to raiSe a single 
penny of tax without consent of the guaranteeing Powers; if, above 
all, an honest man «ould be found to execut* the mandate of the 
Powers as impartially us Rustem Pasha has done, but, unlike him, 
with the conviction that his efforts would be appreciated, and that 
he would be supported rather than loft a prey to his enemies; then 
indeed wc might have some hope of prosperity in Syria, and some 
solid ibundation on wdiich honest capitalists might build, in develop¬ 
ing the agricultural and commercial resources of a land which is 
richer than it appears to be. It is not colonisation, whether Jewish, 
German, or bmglish, nor annexation by Franco, nor invasion by 
Russia, which can make the land fertile and the people happy. It 
is a just government on the simplest principles of Moslem rule, 
under the Avatebful eye of civilising Powers. The Jews threaten to 
pauperise Syria; the Turk has already ruined it; the French 
nation spread a Aveb of intrigue over the whole land; the Germans 
are intolerant and unpopular; the Russian would bring in his train 
all the horrors of war, which are most appreciated by those who 
have seen what war really is to the poor of a country, and after that 
he would establish a sy.stem of rule which cannot bo considered 
more civilised or honest than that of the Turks. It is England, if 
any nation, which should fulfil the really wise policy of building up 
a strong native State between the Canal and the northern danger ; 
and it is difficult to see on what good grounds other Powers could 
object to co-operation in the same good work. 

That such u scheme will ever be realised it is perhaps vaiu to hope; 
meantime w’e see all that is good about to bo endangered or sacrificed 
in the Lebanon; wo see the forerunners of Russian armies mopping 
Armenia, penetrating oven into Anatolia and Syria; we see the 
Turk desperately tightening his hold on a spiritual no less than a 
, temporal possession. The name of Syria has been kept out of the 
Eastern question of wliich Syrian politics form a part, but if a 
Syrian question is precipitated into the arena of “ practical politics ” 

. by French action, it will be found to be one of the most knotty and 
dangerous yet dealt with by Europe. Meantime a helpless Moslem 
peasantry, and a ricli Maronilc community who know not what is 
for their good, are eager to plunge their country into the horrors of 
war; and tho Turk, however roughly and to their detriment, acts as 
the policeman among the rival creeds and sects, which so soon as 
his hand is withdrawn will wrangle for the spoil. If Turkey be 
indeed doomed (as wo have heard for forty years), Europe ought 
now to be ready to appoint her successor in Syria. 

C. R. CONDER. 



MEDICAL FAMILY REGISTERS. 

As an earnest of the sincerity of the o'pinions I have emphatically 
expressed, in this Review and elsewhere,^ on the importance of 
Medical Family Registers, I have made arrangements to initiate the 
practice of compiling them through the offer of substantial prizes, 
open to competition among all members of the medical profession. 
The prizes will be awarded to those candidates who shall beat suc¬ 
ceed in defining vividly, completely, and concisely the characteristics 
(medical and other) of the various members of their respective 
fapiilies, and in illustrating the presence or absence of hereditary 
influences. The total value of the prizes will be djrjOO, and I have 
made independent provision to meet the considerable cost and time 
both of conducting the examination and of subsequently working 
out the results. My present object is to invite helpful criticism, in 
order that the conditions of competition may bo well discussed before 
they uro finally settled, probably early in next October* The 
Registers will be asked for within (say) six months of the date of 
publication of the conditions. 

It will be sufficient if I describe a few loading points of the scheme, 
which I may mention was drafted after consultation with my friend, 
Mr. Simon, lately President, of the College of Surgeons, whoso wide 
experience at the Board of Health in former years, and in numerous 
more recent trusts of high importance, rendered his advice peculiarly 
valuable. The draft was tlien submitted to a few eminent medical 
men of varied attainments, and has met with their general approval 
in nearly all cases, and with warm approval in many. Doubt was 
expressed by two or three us to the value of the result being likely 
to correspond with the largeness of the oflbrt, but they showed full 
sympathy with ray object. These opinions wens mostly verbal, and 
I^hardly know whether I am at this moment justified in quoting the 
names of the persons who expressed them; but T have not that 
hesitation as regards the following gentlemen, from whom I received 
letters in which permission was granted me to do so. I give their 
names alphabetically:—Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S,, the well-known anthro¬ 
pological statist; Dr. Matthew Duncan, F.R.S., whose statistics on 
fertility, &c., form a classical work ; Sir William Gull, F.R.S., who 
is a powerful advocate of medical family records; * Dr. Ogle, 

(1) Fortnightly Eoview, .January 1, 1882, p. 31; and March 1, 1882, p. 332; also 
/nguirteg into Human FaeuUy, pp. 40, 336. 

(2) Address on the Collective Investigation of Disease. Published in ErtfwA MtdUal 
Journal, January 27, 1883, p. 143. 
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the superintendont of tho Statistical Department; Dr. Ord; Dr. 
B. W. Ricliardson, F.R.S., the well-known sanitarian; and Dr. 
Wilks, F.R.S. 

Those who arc acquainted with the world of medical science will, 
I am sure, be satisfied that a scheme which meets with the general 
approval of such mentis these deserves considt; ition. 

The use of Medical Family Records has been <imply recognised by 
the leading members bf the profession, and need not bo insisted on 
here. Briefly, their scientific value lies in discovering the diseases 
(or disease-tendencies) that arc hereditarily interchangeable, and, 
therefore, fundamentally the same, and in the efl’ects produced by 
tho hereditary union of different varieties of disease-tendencies; 
while their value to the practitioner lies in tho information they give 
him of hereditary immunity in his patient from some forms of 
disease and liability to others, enabling him to judge where he may 
give liberty and where ho should restrict, and with a minimum of 
interference to stave off the approach of serious malady. 

My own interest in them relates to all that can throw light on the 
physiological causes of tho rise and decay of families, and, con¬ 
sequently, on that of races. Some diseases arc persistently here¬ 
ditary, and others arc not. They are variously found in different 
varieties or sub-races of men, and these have various other attri¬ 
butes including various degrees of fertility. Wo cannot as yet 
foretell, but we may hope hereafter to do so in a general way, which 
are tho families naturally fated to decay and which to thrive, 
which are those who will die out and wliich will be prolific and 
fill tho vacant space. 

If it were possible to obtain the medical veglstcrs of numerous 
families for several generations, it would bo a lask of no great 
diflSculty to sort them into statistical groups, and lo compare their 
fortunes. Thus we might compare famiKes in which none, one, two, 
three, or more of tho eight great-grandparents were phthisical. 
Similarly for other diseases, temperaments, and faculties. So, again, 
for notable mixtures of race, especially between tho British, tho Low 
Dutch, and the Norman-French, which are those of which tho 
English nation is principally composed. Or again, wo might take 
groups of large* and of small families, and compare their progenitors. 

I do not see how it is possible to deal adequately with any portion 
of this large and most important inquiry into I ho causes upon which 
the future evolution of humanity depends, until we possess what we 
are now deficient in, a large number of complete medical, or I should 
rather say, anthropological family registers, regarding men simply 
as live stock, and showing tho whole produce of the unions of different 
varieties of them. 

* The difficulty is to obtain these registers. Most men and women 
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shrink from having thoir hereditary worth recorded. There may bo 
family diseases of which they hardly dare to speak, except on rare 
occasions, and then in whispered hints or obscure phrases, as though 
timidity of utterance could hush thoughts, and as though what they 
fondly suppose to he locked-up domestic secrets may not be bruited 
about with exaggeration among the surroundiiig gossips. It seems 
to me ignoble that a jnan should bo such a coward as to hesitate to 
inform himself fully of his hereditary liabilities, and unfair that a 
parent should deliberately refuse to register such family hereditary 
facts as may serve to direct the future of his children, and which 
they, may hereafter bo very desirous of knowing. Parents may 
refrain from doing so through kind motives; but there is no real 
kindness in the end. 

Moralise as we may, the difficulty remains. Men and women 
generally will not now record their family secrets of disease, and 
without knowing them we can mak(^ no progress in the direction I 
have mentioned. What is to bo done ? 

Let us consider. The writers of medical histories must be medical 
men. Why should they not. write iheir own family histories, includ¬ 
ing those of their wives and children ? No one understands the use 
of these histories better than they. They have less foolish timidity 
about medical facts than laymen; they arc accustomed to read and 
write anonymous cases. Why should not they be tempted, by 
an appeal to their scientific zeal, backed by the offer of consider¬ 
able prizes, to write about themselves, at their best, and in great 
multitudes P 

One of tho most valuable forms of register might be supplied by 
many of the 23,000 men, or thereabouts, of whom tho medical pro¬ 
fession is composed; it would reach upwards to the grandparents of 
each writer and of his wife, it would pass down through all thoir 
uncles and aunts, and brothers and sisters, it would include their 
two selves and would end with their children. Such a register 
would cover four generatiotts and would contain, on a rough average, 
as many as thirty persons. I reckon the number in this way. On 
the side of the man there are four grandparents, two parents, an 
average of three uncles or aunts, and himself, making a total of 
thirteen persons; similarly, there is another set of thirteen for-the 
wife and her relatives in the same degrees ; lastly, we may allow to 
the married pair an average of four children. 

The inquiries I wish to sot in motion by means of these prizes 
are undertakings in which many relatives will gladly join. The 
investigation is by no means wholly medical, and its successful 
pursuit, even so far as it .is so, requires many half-forgotten memories 
to be reawakened before tho proper clues can be found to the 
desired information. It involves much pleasant correspondence with« 
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early friends who had long dropped out of sight, and it creates an 
agreeable bond of interest with relations living at a distance. The 
memories of ladies are full of personal matters, dates, and other 
details, and they are most helpful in family inquiries, which usually 
are of much interest to them. Whatever may be the medical 
results, the facts incidentally obtained in thi course of the inquiry 
will form a separate document much prized by ill the family. 

The characteristics on which information is desired regarding 
each member of the family arc somewhat as follows:— 

1. J2«6'tf.^^Tho race of the grandparents should be mentioned if 
it admits of such definition as Highland or Lowland-Scotch, Welsh, 
Cornish, Irish, Huguenot or other refugee, or Jewish. If any 
grandparent wa.s descended from ancestry long resident in the same 
place, the place should be mentioned. 

2. Condiiions pf life. —Town or country ; school; occupation or 
profession at various periods. If married, age and date of mar¬ 
riage of the person and his wife (or her husband), and number of 
children. 

3. Form and feature. —Height, weight, &c., at various ages; colour 
of hair and eyes, complexion, brief description of general appearance. 
Malformations, if any. Statement as to the existence of portraits at 
various ages. 

4. Health. —Hate of birth, diseases and accidents, outline of 
medical life-history of deceased members of the family, and the 
causes of their detiths. Ages at death. When the life of a member 
has been insured at ordinary rates the fact should bo mentioned, 
and his age w'hon the insurance was made. 

5. Vigour. —Amount of work performed both bodily and mentally: 
(«) habitually, (/>) occasionally, under severe pressure. Measure¬ 
ments of muscular force and quickness of limb. 

6. Sensation. —Keenness or imperfections of sight and of other 
senses; dexterity. 

7. Artistic capacities. 

8. Intellect, measured, («) relatively, as by competitive successes 
or failures in youth, (5) absolutely, by tho quality of the work done. 

.9. Character, as indicated by non-professional pursuits, by authen¬ 
ticated anecdotes, by public tributes to public services. 

10. Unclassed. 

An analysis of tho medical history and other characteristics of 
the family would form an Appendix, to bo divided into three parts. 
(I.) Concerning those on the candidate’s side of the family. (II.) 
Concerning those on the side of the wife. (II.) Concerning their 
children. 

The experience gained by medical men in making exhaustive 
records of their own families wiU, I trust, develop the art of making 
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them, and teach them how to do so in the most effective manner 
for others. I have a hope that these prizes may be a first step in 
introducing a custom of keeping medical family records, and that 
doctors will hereafter be not unfrequently called upon to draw them 
up for the satisfaction of he patients themselves, and, of course, 
at their expense. ^ 

It is important to offer the prizes under conditions that should 
entail the least publicity; for instance, by desiring the registers to 
bo sent anonymously, but bearing a motto for future identification 
when called for. The examiners would select the bei^ registers, 
judging them by their apparent merits, and would publish their 
mottoes in the medical newspapers, inviting the authors to commu¬ 
nicate their names, together with such additional documents ua 
might, in their opinion, best show the trustworthiness of their state¬ 
ments. The examiners would then reconsider the selected registers, 
together with the mass of supplementary information, and make 
their final awards. 

Before publishing the names of the prizemen, the mottoes of the 
selected registers would be erased and now ones substituted, and they 
would be re-catalogued interspersedly among the rest, taking care to 
keep tliom undistinguislied by any special mark. The selected can¬ 
didates would bo privately informed of the change of motto, and all 
their supplementary documents would be returned to them. Thus, 
only the authors of some fifty selected memoirs would bo obliged to 
disclose their names to ani/ one, and these only to a few examiners, 
acting in the same confidential waj as the medical advisers of 
insurance offices. It would perhaps bo advisable, for the sake of 
authenticity and the power of making further inquiries, to invite 
candidates to send their names in scaled envelopes bearing their 
mottoes, not to be opened until after the prizes had been awarded, 
and even to induce them to do so by the offer of a small percentage 
of additional marks. 

As regards the probable trustworthiness of the information received, 
I am perfectly aware that a modern De Foe or Swift might write an 
interesting romance, and make a register apparently true to life, 
wholly out of his own head; but De Foes and Swifts are not common, 
and such persons would be very sure to find better occupation than 
that. Moreover, they could not gain a prize without committing a 
downright fraud. Able men are generally above petty tricks, and 
there will be abundant internal evnlence in every register to show 
whether the writer be able or not. It is almost needless to remark, 
that every statistician worthy of the name is wary and slow to 
accept startling conclusions without much indirect confirmation. 
What I expect to gain from these inquiries are suggestions rather 
than proofs. If I find strong indications of -certain results, I shall 
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Have still to test them either by instituting more minute inquiries 
from those authors whose names were known to me, or by appealing 
afresh to trustworthy members of the medical profession to supply 
me with similar cases from the families of their patients. What I 
fear most is, that the registers sent by .many of the candidates 
will afford internal evidence of being little trustworthy, not 
through deliberate intent, but owing to the incapacity of the writers 
to state their cases clearly, and to support their statements with 
judiciously selected data. 

Strict limitations would be placed on the space allotted to the life- 
history of each individual on the register, as prolixity in such a large 
number of documents would be intolerable; a couple of pages of MS. 
seems quite enough for each. Equally strict rules will apply to the 
shape (say copy-book size) and arrangement of the MS., because in 
every large cellectlon uniformity becomes exceedingly important. 
It would enable each register to be kept on a shelf, side by side with 
the others, and to be taken down when required, opened, and 
referred to with the minimum of trouble. Legible handwriting 
will be called for. Defaulters under these heads will be punished 
by more or less serious loss of marks. 

I propose that the examination should be conducted principally by, 
say, two medical men, graduates in honour at h]nglish universities, 
or of equivalent standing, and by an assistant. The medical men 
whom I have already named have kindly promised their assistance, 
should I require it, in selecting suitable examiners, whose honorarium 
I propose to base more or less on the scale of the fees given to the 
examiners for the Civil Service. I should, however, consider that 
the final award of the prizes rested with myself. I feel it advisable 
to act .in this unfettered manner, being assured that hard-and-fast 
rules concerning the mode of conducting so novel an examination 
would lead to entanglements. I have not the slightest doubt that 
by comparatively little labour the field of ultimate .selection will 
be greatly narrowed, and that after comparing the marks of the 
examiners, and hearing their opinions and making some further 
careful inquiries, it will be possible to do siibstantial justice in 
the end. 

The general principles on which the examination marks might be 
adjudged, appear to regard—(1 j the general style of the register— 
that is, the clearness, conciseness, and precision of the statements in it, 
and th^judgmont with which plain facts are adduced to corroborate 
them. (2) The number of generations included in the register, each 
to bo treated as exhaustively as may be, (3) The style of the appendix. 
(4) The number of individuals in the family who are described in 
the register. 

Tt appears to me that prizes should be awarded to the best of those 
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who have done well in the whole of the subjects, (1), (2), and (3); 
but that an additional award should be made to those of the prize¬ 
men who deserve it under the heading (4). Thus the prizes would 
bo given for excellence of work, with additional awards for quantity 
of work. I am disposed to distribute the £500 somewhat in the 
following way: £300 in ton prizes of £30, and £200 in supplemen¬ 
tary awards, and partly in smaller prizes, according to the results of 
the examination. But I am perfectly open to suggestions as to any 
other way of distributing the £500 which may be thought calculated 
to produce a fuller and better response. 

It may be thought proper for me to hand in advance the neces¬ 
sary funds <0 the safe keeping of some institution, and to frame 
alternative arrangements for the conduct of the examination and the 
custody of the registers, in case I myself should be incapacitated 
from acting when the time arrived. 

I should hope that the examination would be completed after some 
three months’ labour of my.self and the examiners. The prizes 
being allotted and done with, it will remain to work up the results. 
In the progress of the examination ranch familiarity Avith the con¬ 
tents of the registers will have been obtained, and several points 
will have suggested themselves for inquiry which I shall make it 
ray business gradually to work out. Tlie statistical meal Avill be a 
large one; I gloat over it in anticipation, and know that it will take 
long to digest. I cannot doubt that new ideas will be derived 
from* a careful study of so unique a collection, enough 1 hope to 
justify to myself the cost and time spmt upon it. When I shall 
haA'c done with this collection, its ultimate destination will probably 
bo as gift to some appropriate medical or anthropological institu¬ 
tion. It will then bo in the form of anonymous documents, bearing 
mottoes, but with no other mark by which any one of them could be 
distinguished. Such private notes as I shall have made of the names 
of the writers will be kept separate and will not ho divulged, so that 
their incognitos shall be resjocted. Due precautions will through¬ 
out be taken that no idle or improper use is made of the registers. 

Considering that prizes for essays usually attract numerous com¬ 
petitors, although the pains taken in working fox them are rather 
barren of result, except to the winners, I conclude that similar prizes 
leading to inquiries beneficial in every case, and from many points 
of view, ought to attract yet more numerous candidates, and to 
result in producing shelves full of family histories of unpreoedented 
completeness and concentration, and of extreme value for a long 
time to come to medical and anthropological investigators. 

I shoidd bo most obliged for helpful suggestions irom any person 
who will consider the question seriously. 


Francis Galton. 
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It is customa^, when the colonists vigorously demand consideration 
for some question largely affecting thenasehcs, to smile at their self- 
BuflSciency and their high estimation of their own potty concerns. 
Courteously (but with none the less intentional snub) they are told, 
“You seem to think this matter is attracting all our attention, whilst 
we really scarcely think about it in the multiplicity of other subjects 
claiming more urgent notice.” The newspapers are a faithful reflex 
of public thought, and it would bo a liberal estimate to compute that 
2| per cent, of their columns is devoted to the colonies and India. 
May it not be that the colonies will in the long run have the best of 
the argument & 

Our ancestors, who aspired to create a great Great Britain, 
foresaw that in order to do so they must depend on the value and 
quantity of tho earth’s territory they wero able to monopolise. 
Without steam and without telegraphs they stretched forth their 
arms to all quarters of the globe, and devolved on the sovereigns of 
England a noble heritage. To put it practically, what London is to 
the United Kingdom they aspired to make the United Kingdom to a 
large portion of tho rest of the world. Perhaps they thought that 
in the future time it would be found that the more the country had 
with it the less they would have against it, and they wore courageous 
enough to risk auy sacrifice to draw into one net tho vast territories 
they coveted. Their efforts boro fruit, and Great Britain became 
great, not because of the British Isles, but because of the magnitude 
.of the interests of which those islands wero the depository. When 
this greatness was achieved it was thought it might bo much enlarged, 
not by the same policy of nationalism but by its essential converse. 
Internationalism was the key to tho now policy, and internationalism 
meant that England was willing to concede to every other nation the 
same, it may he said, superior consideration to that which it accorded 
to its oyn territories. It might indeed bo put more realistically, 
that England became willing to sell its own national life for wealth 
“ beyond the dreams of avarice.” It laid at once all its golden eggs. 
Its merchants and manufacturers acquired princely wealth, and tho 
test of the importance to tho country of each square mile of the globe 
.was the amount of money that could yearly bo realised from the 
same without reference to whom it belonged. Other countries were 
content to share the wealth Great Britain lavished abroad, but they 
would not seek after it at the expense of their national life. 

Let us test by results these various policies. By the evidence 
lately given before tho Channel Tunnel Committee it is evident 

s2 
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Engiaud’e greatest generals look upon’ her position as singularly 
iusecuro against foreign aggression. At home she is becoming 
familiar with reverse and suffering. With excessive population in 
some parts of the countrj', and consequently much misery; in other 
parts largo extents of land are passing out of use and occupation 
whilst the land of other countries favoured <by Great Britain’s 
international policy is put to profitable use. Meanwhile the 
colonies remain unpeopled. It is the fashion to spealc of them as 
prosperous. With the growth of the world’s population and tho 
colonics’ own resources it is impossible they could be less prosperous 
than they are. But as between what the colonies arc and what they 
might be their progress is not much to boast of. Any one who studies 
what the United States and Great Britain have done during the la«t 
thirty years with their respective vast unpeopled territories will find 
no diflBculty in deploring that the colonies have not anything like 
the impulation they ought to possess. Both nations have created 
wealth, the one at the cost, the other under the influence, of national 
life. 

No greater crime has ever been committed against the British 
people than that of giving to the colonies the waste lands, •un¬ 
fettered by any conditions as to expenditure on immigration, and as 
to contribution to tho cost of tho British navy. The crime was 
committed with the purimsc, long after avowed, that those colonies 
might become independent. When the avowal was made there came 
with it the conclusion that, if tho purpose was fulfilled and the 
dependencies detached, England must sink from the queen of nations 
into an inglorious state—a laboratory for testing commercial experi¬ 
ments. 

There no longer exists a willingness to set the colonies free. No 
thinking man can doubt that to tho future of England the colonies 
are of supreme importance. If the national life is to he restored, if 
the unoccupied people are to find happy homes and those they leave 
behind arc to prosper, the colonies and India must be the chief 
factors in such results. But fashion is still inexorable. The smallest 
particular of European life has paramount interest, thp largest 
colonial question only passing attention. Ignorance concerning the 
most insignificant European state shocks fashion as much as know¬ 
ledge concerning the colonies surprises it. 

And so the colonies may hear with much philosophical resignation 
the sneer that they attach too much importance to their own concerns. 
Their day is coming very quickly, and it may not be long before 
people will wonder how the question of annexing New Guinea and 
other South Sea Islands commanded so little attention. 

Meanwhile with philosophical resignation Queensland w^l have 
to receive its punishment in the shape of a lecture for forcing 
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attention to the subject by taking possession of part of New 
Guinea in .her Majesty’s name. By international law it is 
open to the humblest single individual to take possession in his 
sovereign’s name of any ungoverned or unoccupied land. The 
sovereign’s power of disclaimer remains. Queensland was within 
her rights, and sha has only renewed action which has before been 
repeatedly taken. So long ago as 1793 two East India traders took 
possession, on behalf of Great Britain, of part of New Guinea and 
of other islands in I’orres Straits. Captain Yule, in her Majesty’s 
ship Bramble, again took possession of New Guinea in 1846, at a 
point named by him Capo Possession, and Captain Moresby renewed 
the same operation some quarter of a century later in 1878. After 
an interval of another ten years Queensland has for the fourth time 
repeated the ceremony. No novelty attaches to the proceeding, and 
perhaps its expediency as a .hint to Great Britain of opportunities 
lost is best judged by the very fact of the indignation it has excited. 
Neither individual nor nation likes to be reminded of duties neglected. 

In the papers laid before Parliament in 1876 it was stated by the 
Admiralty: “ The Dutch claim the western portion of New Guinea, 
and their boundary-lino is shown running north and south in about 
the longitude of 141® east, but no nation has laid claim to or occupied 
the eastern portion, extending to about 151® oast longitude, unless 
it be Great Britain by these acts of possession.” Lord Derby recently 
stated, “ undoubtedly wo should not view it as a friendly act if any 
other country attempted to make a settlement on that coast.” Some¬ 
thing later may be said as to the peculiar significance of the declara¬ 
tion, but meanwhile let us consider, is it fair that Great Britain should 
not only herself fail to civilise New Guinea, but should besides refuse 
to allow any other country to perform so noble a mission ? Either 
Great Britain has or has not taken possession of the country. She 
claims it as against the rest of civilised nations, but disclaims it if 
those nations ask her to exercise the responsibilities which possession 
entails. 

Opinions undoubtedly vary as to the value of New Guinea. 
According to some accounts the eastern portion of tho island is one 
of the most favoured sppts in the Southern Ocean. According to 
other versions it has little value. The balance of testimony, 
however, is on the side of tho fairer view. Undoubtedly some 
parts of tho island are of great worth; there are fine rivers, 
fertile lands at a sufiicient elevation to command a good climate, 
groat natural resources, including mineral wealth, and a popu¬ 
lation some part of which is tractable and well disposed. Its 
geographical position, however, gives New Guinea its chief value. 
Torres Straits is essentially an Australian highway, and the island 
borders one side of these straits. Eighty miles only separate it 
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from the Australian shore, and this distance is bridged over by 
various islands, vhich the home Government have found it neces¬ 
sary of late years to include in the sway of the Queensland 
colony. Twenty miles only separate one of these Queensland islands 
from the shores of New Guinea. A foreign possession of the islands 
would moan incalculable loss and trouble to Queensland. Is the 
colony to bo blamed for trying to awaken the home Government to 
the importance of averting a contingency fraught with disastrous 
(jonscquenccs from every point of view ? It has been insinuated that 
Queensland imagined or invented a cause for its late action. This, 
however, was not the case. The immediate exciting cause was tbo 
appearance in an influential German newspaper of an article which 
displayed a deep research into the history and condition of New 
Guinea, and which strongly urged its annexation by Germany. At 
the present moment German action in the st)utheru seas, though loss 
(istentatim^s than that of France, is quite as much to be feared. 
Within the last few j'ears Germany has entered into treaties with 
the King of Tonga and with the rulers of Samoa for the use of 
harbours in the respective territories. If rumour at the time was 
reliable, the first-named of the two conventions most objectionably 
provided for the exclusive use of certain waters. It is only three 
years since that a plan was conceived in Germany which wmuld have 
made German influence supreme in the Southern Seas. On the plea 
of buying up the assets of Godefroi’s house a company was formed 
to which, in a remarkable document. Prince Bismarck promised to 
recommend to the Bunderrath (Federal Council) a minimum guarantee 
of profits on the shares. The recommendation was made and the 
Council threw it out. But those who know the extraordinary tenacity 
of piirposc of the great Gorman statesman may well believe that his 
project in some form or other will revive. Translated into English, 
the name of the association was “ The German Maritime Trading 
Company,” and its object was stated to be “ Transatlantic trade, the 
purchase and w’orking of factories, mills, and plantations, particularly 
in the South Sea Islands.” No one could doubt that the flag would 
follow, and was meant to follow, a Government-aided company of 
this kind; and indeed the easiest way of acquiring an island without 
assuming inconvenient responsibilities is to put forward a company, 
as has been done in North Borneo. The French are credited with 
some such action in the Now Ilcbrldcs. It is claimed that England 
and France mutually agreed not to take possession of this valuable 
group of islands. If such an unholy compact has boon made much 
trouble is likely to be its result. Civilised rule will bo required, and 
the nation best qualified to grant it will be restrained from doing so 
by a mischievous engagement. 

No one seems to doubt that sooner or later Great Britain will 
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4mnex the eastern portion of Ifow Guinea. The plea for delay is 
that the colonies interested, not the mother country, should find the 
money. This they have now agreed to do. Lord Carnarvon con¬ 
siders the assurance satisfactory, and one which calls for immediate 
response. Lord Derby is not satisfied. His reasons were partly 
given in his speed; before alluded to, and lii't dispatch to the colony 
has since boon published. That dispatch is chiefly occupied with 
administering castigation to Queensland in various shapes. It is 
severe, and meant to be so, but not more severe than w'as to be 
expected. Queensland, without notice and without an anmsthotic, has 
performed a surgical operation on the mother country, and though it 
may prove beneficial it is not to bo supposed the patient will submit 
without murmur. Sir Thomas M'llwraith cannot be surprised, and 
ho carries too many guns to be abashed. Ho can again and again 
force the haad,of the Colonial Office. As we have said, only twenty 
miles of summer sea separate the last Queensland outposts from the 
shores of 2fcw Guinea. 

The chief point raised by Lord Derby is that the annexation 
of New Guinea and the government and subjection of its several 
millions of population might be a very costly affair. Thu cost 
of governing a land like New Guinea would be as difficult to 
fix as it would be to answer the general question of W'hat a house 
would cost. The answer to the last would be, it depends on the sort 
of house you ■want; and we suspect the answer to the former should 
be, it depends on the sort of govonimcnt you require. It might be 
safely added, the government or the house will cost you what you 
are willing to spend on it. The government of North Borneo is 
regarded as a profitable undertaking. A large amount of capital 
was subscribed by the shareholders in the belief that the investment 
would yield good returns. Java has proved, it is said, a very profit¬ 
able investment to the Dutch Government. Fiji, about the cost of 
annexing which so much fear was expressed, has not turned out a 
bad speculation. It was taken over under most unfavourable circum¬ 
stances after a continued condition of aflairs that required to be met 
by a considerable expenditure. The first experiences of the Govern¬ 
ment were a frightful epidemic and a native war. Yet pecuniarily, 
as in other respects, the annexation of Fiji has turned out well. 
The following figures are from tho Colonial Office list, published by 


authority:— 

Piji Rc-venuc. Espeuditure. 

£ £ 
187G .... ‘10,ri2-i. 08,63G 

1877 .... 4«,fi88 . 64,512 

1878 .... 61,021 .• . 67,123 

1879 .... 67,771 . 89,142 

1880 . . . . 80,678 .*115,954 

1881 .... 87,442 . 89,960 
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Great indignation is expressed at the idea of Queensland govern¬ 
ing Nevr Guinea. A few pionths since some romances were 
circulated concerning the treatment ’ of South Sea Islanders in 
Queensland. It was, we believe, broadly hinted that about the time 
when the w'ages of the Islanders became due, at the end of their 
service, the custom prevailed of making away with them. If an 
Australian paper were to contain a statement that English gentle¬ 
men in lonely country houses are in the habit of destroying their 
dependents to avoid paying their wages, the folly of such a tale 
would be at once recognised, and the one story is about as true as 
the other. That the Islanders are frequently subjected to cruel 
treatment by the quasi-slavers, who kidnap them, is unfoitunately 
too true, but when they are landed in an English colony they are 
subject to kindly laws, and with rare'exceptions to kindly treatment. 
On the score of humanity there is no reason whatever why Queens¬ 
land should not control the first settlements planted in New Guinea. 
She could do so much easier than South Australia has been able to 
govern the northern territory, or Mauritius, the Seychelles. In 
the two last-mentioned cases distant government has been successful. 
The northern territory, sooner or later, will be a separate colony, 
and the same would be the case w'ith New Guinea, even supposing it 
were at first found convenient to place the settlements in Queens¬ 
land’s charge. Queensland’s plan is not pretentious. If w'e under¬ 
stand rightly, it means to plant a settlement on the main land 
opposite to the splendid harbour on Yule Island. The pearl-shell 
and beche-de-mer fisheries alone will insure the success of a few 
such settlements on the coast. Lord Dei by treats of annexation and 
subjugation on a larger scale. As we have already said, the scale of 
the operations is most likely to depend on the means available. 

Before considering the question of means, it may be as well to 
consider, is Lord Derby’s announcement in the House of Lords and 
his dispatch as unfavourable as they are generally accepted to be ? 
Let us suppose that Lord Derby had said to himself, “ Lord Car¬ 
narvon was too trustful when he annexed Fiji. He thought the 
sulscriptiops of the Australasian colonies would follow onnexation, 
he ought to have made them precede it. I am not going to 
fall into the same error, and yet I do not wish to appear 
mercenary. I must temporise, and at the same time teach Queens¬ 
land not to take liberties with the Colonial Office.” Beading 
Lord Derby’s utterances between the lines, they appear to have 
been dictoted by some such feelings as those we have taken the 
liberty to place in his mouth. His objections are half-hearted. He 
conclusively points to a future compliance with the wishes of the 
colonies, and he uses expressions which certainly do not indicate 
that future as remote. He says it would be unfriendly for a foreign 
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nation to form a settlement at New Guinea, and Lord Carnarvon 
regards this expression as a declaration to foreign nations that any 
such action would be regarded “ as a distinct wrong and a casus belli.’* 
Surely this declaration and its interpretation point to an early settle¬ 
ment of tho question. What Secretary of State for the Colonies 
will be content to endure the daily misery of the knowledge that 
the postponement of definite action with respect to New Guinea may 
any moment cause a European war? It is not as if the action solely 
depended on a Government. The uand of a foreign Government 
may be forced as the hand of our Government was forced in Fiji. 
A French or a German company forms a settlement in New.Guinea. 
Its Government is then placed in the position of having to disown it, 
or be guilty of a distinct wrong to Great Britain. A continuation of 
such a position would be intolerable. 

It is probable that Lord Derby’s references to Australian federation 
are made in pursuance of the same temporising policy. To postpone 
annexing New Guinea till after Australia becomes a federal dominion 
is to take a long holiday. Supreme national considerations made it 
of vast importance to consolidate on tho borders of the United States 
a consolidated Canada. With great skill, patience, and suavity, 
but with unfaltering purpose, Lord Carnarvon carried the matter 
through, and the object ho designed has no doubt been fulfilled. 
The great Dominion is a more imposing neiglibour to the great 
Eepublic than a number of separate colonies. But it is by no 
means certain that Canada as a whole is more inclined to continue a 
British colony than formerly. Ottawa is now the sole connecting 
point between the North American territories and the mother 
country. The governors of the different districts are apjjointed by 
the Colonial Government, and they look to their own immediate 
source of power rather than to the source from which tho power is 
derived. In other words, Canada as it becomes more Canadian 
becomes less British. We do not pretend to determine whether the 
tendency towards independence is sufficiently strong to outweigh 
the advantages which Lord Carnarvon proposed, but we are of 
opinion that, as regards Australia, no practical good whatever would 
arise from a federation, even if it could be brought about. It must 
be remembered that Australia *j a long distance from England, and 
as the years pass on a small proportion only of the people will have 
made themselves personally acquainted with the mother country. 
The more near to them therefore that the connection between the 
mother country and the colonies is brought home, the more will 
they appreciate the fact that they have the right to feel proud not 
only of being natives of the colony in which they were bom, but of 
being also the subjects of the ruler of the greatest of empires. At 
each seat of government in the colonies there is a governor actually 
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representing the sovereign, and not only amongst the immediate 
circle that he entertains in the capital, but throughout the country 
districts, he carries from time to time a personal connection between 
the colony and the mother country. It would be difficult to exag¬ 
gerate the effect of the influence of an able Queen’s representative 
in maintaining a vivid attachment between the colony and the parent 
country. If instead of all the many governors who now make their 
influence felt in Australia, there is to be only one seat of govern¬ 
ment, the vividness of the connection between the colonies and Great 
Britain will bo much impaired. It is probable also that] the com¬ 
petition -which now exists between the different colonies healthily 
aids them, and that the bringing them into one dominion would be^ 
prejudicial rather than otherwise to their material advancement. 
There is, however, very little use to discuss this question, for it is not 
within the range of present practical politics. The differences of 
opinion as to tariff rates and as to the scat of government w'ould be 
such, that were the question to bo brought to close quarters all 
negotiations would fall through. As one who ardently desires to see 
a Federation of the whole empire, the writer does not regret to 
think that the Federation of the Australasian colonies is all but 
impossible. Such a federation would create so strong a dominion 
feeling that negotiations for a federal union would be infinitely more 
difficult than would such negotiations if they were carried on 
separately with the different colonies. It speaks volumes for the 
astuteness of Sir Thomas M^Ilwraith, that, knowing as he must how 
far federation is from any present possibility, he has yet taken Lord 
Derby at his word, and telegraphed home inviting the home Govern¬ 
ment to take steps for forming such a federation, accompanied at the 
same time with a request to reconsider the question of annexing 
New Guinea. By all means, says the able premier of Queensland, 
negotiate about federation if you please, but meanwhile annex Now 
Guinea. 

If it really be the case that Lord Derby only desires to temporise 
in the matter whilst the money difficulty is being settled, and 
Queensland'rebuked, it is of great importance to examine closely 
into the question of ways and means. Lord Carnarvon, after Fiji 
was annexed, submitted to the colonies a proposal that they should 
make a small contribution towards the cost of its government in 
any year when the expenditure exceeded the revenue. For various 
reasons the colonies with one exception doolihed to do so, but none 
of the refusals depended upon a parsimonious disinclination to con¬ 
tribute the trifling amount for which Lord Carnarvon asked. Such 
reasons as that the Government of a colony should be self-sup¬ 
porting, as indeed we have already urged ought to be the case, 
and that a colony contributing towards the cost of a distant 
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Government over vehioli it had no control, would be doing an 
anomalous thing, and other reasons of the kind wore given. A.t 
first sight it would appear that it would hint at meanness on the 
part of the colonies if it wore said that the Secretary of State would 
have been more successful in obtaining the money contribution had 
he insisted upon it a^ a condition prior to the : .mcxation of Fiji. It 
might bo urged they would have given the jnoney before the annexa¬ 
tion, but having obtained it without making a specific promise, they 
refused to make an engagement into which previously they would 
have been willing to enter. People who use these and other similar 
arguments are apt to forgot that in distant countries, as in their own, 
there is not likely to bo upon any subject a unanimity of opinion. 
It is rather the fasln’on for persons who live, as, for example, in England, 
where they have ample evidence of dilTeronccs of opinion on every 
conceivable subject, to consider that in other countries there is a 
concrete opinion and sentiment upon debatable points. Any one 
who knows the Australian colonies would not require to be disabused 
on the subject. There arc just the same differences of opinion there 
upon all matters of public importance as there aro in the mother 
country, and, as far as wo arc aware, in every country under the sun. 
A minister who was well affected to the annexation of a territory 
might find a sufficient following to adopt his views and to press such 
annexation upon the mother country. He might induce that follow¬ 
ing to go farther, and say that they were willing to bo at an annual 
cost to secure such a result. He would have to fight the question, 
and if the subject were popular, he would probably secure a largo 
majority ; but he would be as unlikely to secure unanimity as would 
the English Government upon the question of annexing Egypt. 
However, the tiling remaining still to bo done, he might be able to 
carry a money vote. Put if the English Government of its own accord 
made the annexation, a Colonial minister might find it next to impos¬ 
sible to obtain a sufficient support for an annual grant. The oppo¬ 
sition to which, under any circumstances, he would bo subjected, 
would be much increased by the fact that the question ceased to have 
any real importance, the annexation having been made. 

It really is very desirable that people in Great Britain should under¬ 
stand there is no such thing as a unanimous opinion in the colonies 
upon debatable subjects. There is nothing more liatoful to the colo¬ 
nists than that people should go homo to England and affect to speak 
on their behalf; and really the persons who do protend in Great Britain 
to utter the voice of the colonists, and to represent'their opinions, some¬ 
times take more authority than they are warranted in assuming. Of 
course we are not speaking of the official representatives, but merely 
of those who in many cases having ceased to live in the colonies 
afiSect to be able to express the opinions of the colonists in a concrete 
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form. It may, however, bo more correct to say that it is not so much 
an afiectation on the part of the persons who speak, as that curious 
forgetfulness to which we have already referred on the part ol their 
hearers, who imagine that, because a colonist expresses the opinions 
of himself and of a more or less powerful section who agree with 
him, ho is giving expression to a universal belie|'. All that a person 
who is acquainted with the colonies can do at homo is to giye his 
opinions for what they are worth, and his hearers must judge how 
far they are to consider that the views he favours are the views of 
the majority of the colonists. The present writer’s opinion, there¬ 
fore, must be taken for what it is worth when he says that he believes 
Lord Derby would have no difficulty in making satisf.ictory money 
arrangements before he annexes New Guinea ; but to annex it first and 
make the money arrangements afterwards would be risky, not because 
of the bad faith of colonial statesmen, but because tjhe power of the 
Government would bo very much impaired by having to deal with a 
question already so far disposed of, that the money grant would be a 
matter rather of grace than of policy. 

In considering the money conditions that should be made for 
annexing New Guinea, it may be well to look somewhat deeply into 
the question. If a money grant were merely made towards the cost 
of governing the colony, it would probably be found that such grant 
would be unnecessary, for a skilful administrator with all the experi¬ 
ence of dealing with such colonies that is now possessed, would be 
able after two or three years to make both ends meet. The real cost 
to Great Britain of annexing New Guinea or the other islands is not 
the cost of the Government cstablisi nicnts, but the larger responsi¬ 
bilities thrown upon the navy of Groat Britain ; and bold as the step 
might be, we cannot help thinking that the Secretary of State who 
would press upon the colonies the absolute necessity of their con¬ 
tributing to a fleet which is quite us much kept for their purposes as 
for the immediate purposes of the mother country, would do a grand 
service, not only to his own time, but to posterity. It is impossible 
that the English possessions can be kept together if the cost of the 
navy, which is paramountly necessary to their position, is to be 
charged only upon the taxpayer.s of the small area of the British 
Islands, In the immense pressure of public business a Govern¬ 
ment is disinclined to deal with other questions than that of imme¬ 
diate moment. Still a Secretary of State for the Colonies, wishing to 
leave behind him a great name, not only for administering his depart¬ 
ment but for dealing with the whole question of the relation between 
the colonies and the mother country, would find a worthy field for 
his ambition. It is quite true that the remarks which have been 
made as to the colonies contributing to the cost of a freshly annexed 
colony after annexation is completed may be applied to their con- 
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tributing to the navy, no such condition having been imposed upon 
them when their constitutions were granted. But if we are right in 
considering that sharing the cost of the navy is absolutely necessary 
to continued union of the empire, and that the question can bo put 
before the colonies in the prosaic form, that the taxpayers of Great 
Britain cannot hffond to support a navy for your purposes, unless 
you are willing to contribute towards the cost, we cannot help 
thinking, although we do not professs to speak with any authority, that 
the subject would receive respectful consideration. The mere amount 
we are of opinion would not be a difficulty, because it is quite possible 
that under a uniform system the colonics might really spend less than 
they arc now doing in their separate defensive efforts. The colonies 
have shown no disposition whatever to parsimony in expenditure for 
local defence purposes, including local ships of war. Surely if tliose 
are over requiretk to be used, it would be far better that there should 
bo one navy belonging to the whole empire, and not a number of 
separate local forces under different command. 

The annexation of New Guinea might be made the starting-point 
for discussing the question of a navy supported by the whole British 
Empire. It happens, too, that the subject may bo ventilated, not only 
in relation to further annexation of territory, but it may fittingly be 
considered in connection with another question which must be dealt 
with almost immediately. Western Australia is the only colony in 
Australia that docs not possess a constitutional government, and seeing 
the groat progress which the colony is making, it can only bo for a 
short time that the granting a constitution to it can be dchiyed. At 
present, however, Western Australia is a Crown colony, and Great 
Britain is perfectly free to make her own conditions as to the terms 
upon which she is willing to renounce the waste lands and grant to 
that colony a constitution. Here, then, is a splendid opportunity for 
the Government to show what should have been the terms upon which 
the constitutions should have been granted to the colonics, had they 
not been bestowed with the traitorous purpose to which we have before 
alluded, of enabling them to become independent countries. When 
the vast territory included in Western Australia is handed over to a 
mere handful of people for constitutional government, it should be 
a condition that a certain percentage of the proceeds of the waste 
lands should be devoted to immigration, and that a certain contribu¬ 
tion should be made towards the cost of the navy; and it is quite 
possible, working from this new departure, that in the course of time 
a similar policy may be adopted by the other colonies. Sooner or 
later Queensland and South Australia must be divided into separate 
colonies; and as to those parts of the present colonies that are formed 
into new ones, it will be competent to insist upon similar,provi¬ 
sions to those which are exact<^ from Western AustralU. How far 
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it will be safe to delay dealing with New Guinea whilst these ques¬ 
tions of a higher policy are dealt with, it is difficult to say. The 
annexation of this island is no doubt a burning question, and more 
or less the same may be said of some of the other islands which it is 
proposed to annex, and which may at any time become objects of 
cupidity to foreign States. It is doubtful whether the New Hebrides 
have not virtually gone, for if a French company has been formed to 
exploiter them it would bo next to impossible to take possession of 
the islands without the consent of Franco, and that is not likely to 
be given. When the King of Tonga dies, it is said there is likely to 
be very disturbed conditions in the magnificent group of islands over 
which he reigns, which adjoin Fiji. Public opinion has always 
pointed to England taking possession of the group on this event 
occurring, but it is doubtful how far the view of this very contin¬ 
gency influenced Germany in the treaty which shodias made for the 
use of a harbour in Tonga, and whether the fact of that treaty may 
not stand in the way of British annexation. One of, if not the finest 
line of steamers running to Australia has lately been started under 
an immense subsidy from the French Government. The motive 
must have been the French poss(issions in the Pacific rather than 
the English possessions in Australia. 

Everything, in sliort, points to the conclusion that it is not safe to 
leave undecided England’s policy in the South Pacific. It is strange 
in what various guises the South Sea Islands have stood before the 
world. They wore the cause of the greatest commercial crisis on 
record. More recently they have bcf'u the means of affording a 
new proof of the abhorrence in which Great Britain holds a traffic 
of any kind in human flesh. And now again they present them¬ 
selves as exigent claimants to share in the world’s history. 
With the facilities which science has placed at the command of 
man, the dreams of Law and his associates may in some sort be 
realised, and after the lapse of a century and a half it may be 
discovered that the South Sea Islands are worthier of better treat¬ 
ment than to be made the synonym of bubble transactions. But, 
alas, it is also within the range of possibility that the islands of the 
Southern Seas will become the contributing moti e to one of tho 
most sanguinary wars of modern times between several nations. 
History tells of many great straggles induced by causes of less 
importance. 


JuLins Vogel. 
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The prctonsious of Mr. Irving Bishop have locently afforded fresh 
pabulum to the weakened, but still active, spirit of credulity. It is 
the attitude of contented wonder, or the belief in the marvellous, 
fostered to some extent in modern times by such exhibitions as we 
have lately heard of, that has over boon one of the greatest enemies 
to the search after truth for its own sake. The strength of the creeds 
of all ages has largely depended on tho miraculous in its varied aspects, 
and teachers of religions have been influential in proportion as they 
have boldly asserted the clement of the inexplicable, and fervently 
utterotl their crcd« quia impombiJe. Though science is now in its turn at 
work, and has sorely shaken tho frmndations of many time-honoured 
beliefs, the anti-scientific spirit is not yet dead, but appears from time to 
time both in familiar forms and in strange disguises. Fresh importa¬ 
tions of tho miraculous are found to be of use in supporting the older 
temples which maybe becoming insecure; and some menwho have been 
forced to forego fheir former creeds seem striving to content them¬ 
selves with base and grotesque images in tho place of the gods they 
no longer truly worship. Even tho Catholic Churcli, which, from its 
admirable organization and far-seeing policy, has suffered least from 
the mordant of free inquiry, cannot apparently afford to dispense with 
the aid of contemporary thaumaturgy, but has been wise above others 
in persistently maintaining that miracles have never ceased. It is, 
however, rather among tho debris of many of the decaying creeds of 
Protestantism that some novel forms of the belief in tho marvellous 
are found springing up. “ Give us some proof of the immaterial,” wo 
seem to hear men crying, “ of whatever nature that proof may bo; 
something wo must have that wo cannot explain, or others explain 
away.” On this spirit of credulity, this restless seeking after 
wonders, quacks and impostors of all colours love to play; and 
even now there are those on whom conjurers in disguise can palm off 
their sorry tricks as new and inexplicable facts of Nature, by solemnly 
Assuring tho world that they are ignorant of the methods by which 
they work. An example of this assertion presents itself in the per¬ 
formances of Bishop, who claims to possess the “strange talent” of 
finding out the thoughts of his fellow-men, without any known means 
of communication; and thus, by implication, to demonstrate, on the 
platform of the conjurer, that Nature has made the human organism in 
vain. Sufiice it to say with regard to his entertainment that, apart from 
exhibitions of sleight-of-hand, it consists mainly in first investing 
with mystery tho well-known drawing-room game called “ Willing” 
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(where one person finds out a hidden object by means of more or loss 
subtle muscular indications from another), and then utilising the 
spirit of faith thus evoked for the production of what appear to some 
to be more startling phenomena, but which are exactly comparable to 
admitted results of collusion, and in no way dependent on even uncon¬ 
scious muscular indications. It is obviously foreign to our subject to 
discuss how, on any given occasion, a public showman can read the 
number of a bank-note alleged to be concealed from him, as it has 
been amply shown that the possibility of collusion is never shut out 
by the conditions of such exhibitions. In the face of the existence 
of such a possibility, the candid inquirer into the vaunted mystery 
of thought-reading must perforce exclaim Cadit qtmdio, and need 
be at no pains to know exactly how the trick may have been done. 
But the temporary success of Mr. Bishop, and the appreciable amount 
of interest shown in the “ talent ” of which ho» talks, furnish a 
remarkable instance of one of the most modern forms of the credu¬ 
lous spirit. Phenomena, to all appearance far more wonderful than 
Bishop and others have brought forward, are daily exhibited by pro¬ 
fessed conjurers, and excite amusement only; yet even in this later 
day w'O seo that there are those who, in the articles of their philo¬ 
sophic creed, postpone their faith in the order of Tfature to that in the 
simple assertion of a man, or even in his implication that he works 
marvels after a manner unknown to himself. 

The desire for the mysterious must bo great indeed, it would seem, 
to account for the credit given to such exhibitors of pretended 
wonders. There are, however, more instructive aspects of this 
subject, which we shall endeavour now to deal with. 

Some interest has recently been aroused by seriously-written 
articles in reviews and journals, puiporting to provide solid facts 
and arguments in favour of a belief in certain forms of unknown 
agency, which Ave may call the supernatural or the marvellous. The 
obvious hona Jides of some of the .statements made, and the interesting 
nature of some of the questions involved, seem to justify an attempt to 
handle this subject with gravity, and with no more than the necessary 
sceptical bias which forces reasonable people, on universally accepted 
grounds, to regard with preference that explanation of apparently 
strange facts which is most in accord with just analogy and well- 
ordered experience. It will be admitted by all genuine inquirers 
that if alleged marvels, however striking they may appear at first, can 
be covered by the theory of an already recognised agency, we are 
bound to accept this explanation in preference to the gratuitous Hypo¬ 
thesis of an unknown force. Minds of the class that we address in 
this article will readily allow that, if good reason can be shown 
for believing that the alleged cures, for instance, by Our Lady of 
Lourdes, or those wrought at a London House of Prayer presently 
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to be mentioned, are paralleled by recoveries through well-recognised 
natural means, the assumption of any mysterious agency is rem 
dered unnecessary. Similarly, too, in the case of the more modern 
“ miracles” of spiritualism, and the so-called phenomena of “ thought¬ 
reading,” under whatever pseudo-scicntific titles they may be paraded, 
the matter will appear unworthy of the attention of the inquirer if 
thjB facts asserted can be brought within tlm explanatory scope of 
aclcnowledgod forces. In an investigation such as this, it is further 
often necessary to rigidly examine the assumed phenomena them¬ 
selves, and to cross-examine their advocates—a procedure which may 
help to render nugatory an claborato refutation of the theories based 
thereon. 

Wc would call attention first to an article entitled “ Modern 
Miracles,” by Mr. R. F. Chirkc, S. J.^ This essay bears every mark 
of genuine conviction, earnest purpose, and consistent argument, and 
errs only, as we shall endeavour to show, in certain wrongful assump¬ 
tions and inadequate sifting of facts—mistakes from which but few 
inquirers in any field are free, even when there is no such powerful, 
albeit often unconscious, motive at work as the fervent religious desire 
to establish an important article of a creed. 

The earlier part of Mr. Clarke’s paper is devoted to explaining the 
Catholic doctrine regarding miracles in general; the possibility of 
the continued existence of miraculous power being of course expli¬ 
citly assumed. It is stated that modern miracles are of three kinds: 
(1) Those which have been exarainiid by ecclesiastical authority, and 
solemnly approved by the Holy See. (2) Those which have never 
had any formal approbation at Home, but have been approved by 
some subordinate or local authority. (5) Those which have received 
no recognition or authorization whatever. Catholics, Mr. Clarke 
says, must not doubt of the first, class, and ought not lightly to doubt 
of the second. Hut in the ca.se of an alleged miracle of the third 
class a Catholic may judge simply from the facts as they present 
themselves to him. The arguments used with regard to the third 
class obviously alone appeal to the nou-Catholic I’cader; and to these 
we must therefore entirely confine ourselves. 

The writer rests for his instances on the cures which are now being 
constantly wrought at Lourdes, the accounts of which, ho says, a 
Catholic may regard as a pack of rubbish or imposture without 
incurring condemnation as a heretic or even ecclesiastical censure. 
He adduces the three “ test ” cases quoted below (which have been 
slightly abbreviated, without omitting anything material) in support 
of his conclusions that miraculous agency is the only reasonable 
explanation of the cures which take place. It may be supposed that 
these three cases were chosen for their excellence as tests, and there- 

(1) Seu Mmleetith Cettiurj/, November, 1882, 
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fore, ill tiio event of their being upset, a further inference is justifi* 
able tlian merely that of their special invalidity as examples. Mr. 
Clarke ehallcngcs his opponents to adduce any reasonable hypothesis 
which they can pretend, with any show of truth, to substitute for his 
ci'idanation of the phenomena. We cannot literally meet this chal¬ 
lenge, as the phenomena quoted are somewhat complex, and require 
analysis—-they do not mean quite the same thing to us and to Mr. 
Clarke ; but W(i shall do so virtually if, by examination and illustra¬ 
tion in the only really practicable liglit of medical knowledge, we 
endeavour to show that the facts were probably not exactly such as 
arc put forward, though with much show of evidence, by Mr. Clarke ; 
and that the cures may be accounted for by n:iturul means, rendering 
the appeal to the miraculous unnecessary and unreasonable. It is 
well known that, quite apart from any desire t(> establish the mira¬ 
culous, it is common for people to assume medical facts in a very 
slipshod manner, and to accept almost any statement as to the nature 
of a disease. Every one must bo aware of the reudiuoss with which 
men and women make a “ diagnosis ” of their own or their friends’ 
maladies, and how they straightway carry out to its logical result 
their assumption of the doctor’s special work, by choosing for them¬ 
selves the specialist’s treatment of the particular disorder from*whieh 
they think they suffer. But it is the fundamcJital question,*“ What 
is the mutter witli the patient ” Avhich j-eally most often presents the 
important difficulty, jind is the cause of so much diirerencc of opinion. 
A rigid inquiry, therefore', into the nature of any given case of 
disease is imperative, wlien there is a di^imto as to the means or 
reality of its cure. Obviously, though he may often fail, it is only a 
doctor who can undertake thi,s inquiry with any prospect of success. 
A want of duo appreciation of this medical aspect of the subject 
lielps to vitiate a published criticism of Mr. Clarke’s paper’, where, 
while evincing a manner, in our opinion, somewhat unworthy of tho 
stylo and substance of Mr. Clarke’s arguments, the reviewer takes 
up the general jiosition of entirely discrediting the narratives he is 
dealing with. Tho question at issue is obviously and exclusively 
medical, Ilad the. reviewer remembered this, ho would scarcely have 
selected the second quoted case from the others as most markedly 
improbable—a case, as wc shall see, which finds its most striking 
parallel as to both nuturo and re.snlt in medical practice, and is 
familiar to all doctors who are convti’sant with nervous ailments. 

Case I.—(It is to he observed that Mr. Clarke does not definitely 
quote, but' narrates this case. The italics are our own). Mdllo. 
Philippe, from Mcnil, in Lorraine, W'as att.acked in 1877 by paralysis 
in her left side, and in tho following year two cancerous swellings 
appeared in her throat. She had several operations, ** leaving the 
lower part of her throat one vast wound.” She became unable to 
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speah, and was subject to frequent spitting of blood. A physician 
considered her case hopeless, and refused to treat her further. She 
went to Lourdes, having been there before, and spent the first night 
before the grotto. The next evening, as she knelt and prayed, she 
felt a horrible pain, as if all her sinews were hcinff strained. She fell 
to the ground, cried out that she was cured, and sang the Magnificat. 
The wound of ^h(!r cancer liad disappearcii; a few little reddish 
spots alone marked the place wlicrc the sores liad been. The next 
day she walked, and her cure was permanent. ’ 

Mr. Clarke then quotes Dr. Vergez, of ^Montpellier, on the case, 
who says: “ It is not a question of any nervous affection. It is on the 
material injury that wo must couccnti'uto our attention ; whatever its 
nature, cancerous or scro/iihns, 2Jrof)ablg the latter, her cure required a 
considorablo period of time. The instantaneous cicatrization of the 
wounds could not belong to the domain of nature’s forces.” 
iS'ow the wc:!k points of the case as reported are as follows :— 

(1.) The nature of the case is indefiiiitc. Mr. Clarke calls it 
cancerous, though the phj'sician ho cito.s in his support believes it f.o 
bo scrofulous. Tbc difference is all-important. 

(2.) The want of any evidence as to the suddenness of tho cure 
of the throat-wounds. Tlio interval betwet'U tho last operation 
and the visit to Lourdes is not .•‘tated. W c read that tlio patient’s 
physician after a time gave her no remedies ; but we have no 
evidence as to the condif ion of the throat at tlie t ime of llio visit 
to Lourde.s. 'I'ho aiqjoaraiuie.s described aflor the cure are quite in 
accord with what might take place in tho course of tinic (and not 
necessarily a long time) in tho case of scrofulous disca.so. 

(3.) The want of Ktre.s.s laid upon those {•iym 2 )toms which, from their 
nature, were in all probability cured suddenly. Although wo are told 
to concentrate our attention on tho “material lesion,” wo consider 
that tho other symptoms of one-sided i)aralysis and loss of voice, 
which disappeared at tho grotto, are of great illustrative importance. 
For such affections, and such .sudden recoveries, arc well known to 
doctors under tho heading of functional nervous disease. 

What, therefore, was medically most probable to bavo hajipened, 
appears to have liappenod hero, according to tho intermd evidence in 
the account: whilcfor tho medical improbability—the sudden recovery 
of tbo wounds—tbero is no internal evidence wbatevor. 

Wo submit this natural explanation as a reasonable counter¬ 
hypothesis to tho theory of miracle,” without any denial of the 
account given by Mr. Clarke. 

Case 11. —This case wo need not quote. It corresponds so well in 
every particular with those well known to physicians under tho title 
of hysterical hemiplegia and hemi-anwsihesia, or functional loss of 
power and feeling on one side of tho body, that it may bo accepted 

t2 
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without correction or reservation. Such cases are known to recover 
under various modes of treatment; sometimes suddenly, with no 
treatment at all. An emotional element seems to play a great 
part, both in their causation and recovery, and this is frequently 
combined, in varying proportions, with moral obliquity. The cure 
of this case at Lourdes is undoubtedly a genuine one, and may 
be accepted exactly as it stands in Mr, Clarke’s report. Wo only 
differ from liim in its interpretation; and if Mr. Clarke admits 
the purely mundane instances of cures like this, ho can no longer 
quote this case at any rate in support of miraculous agency. 

Case III.—This case is given by Mr. Clarke in the following state¬ 
ment (slightly abridged), signed by a French doctor who had 
attended the sick man:—“ I declare that T have professionally 
attended M. R^ne do Bil, tot. 23. The Avliitc tumour from which this 
young man was suffering was situated on the left knee, and was com 
plicated by fistulous ulcers, with ankylosis of the knee and curvature 
of the leg towards the thigh ” (ie. probably, flexion of knee-joint). 

After treating the disease for five years, I was convinced that it was 
incurable. On the 13th of August last, the day before his departure 
for Lourdes, I examined my patient and found him in the same 
serious condition. To-day, the 3rd September, 1 dedaro that the 
white tumour, ulcers and fistulous openings have disappeared, that 
the leg has become straight, and that the young man walks without 
the help of his crutches, which before were indispensable to him. 
For mysolf, as for any unprejudiced person, it is evident that so 
wonderful and sudden a cure can only be attributed to a miracle.” 

It would obviously have been more sat^factory to have had the 
facts of this case stated by a doctor not predisposed to believe in 
miracles, and therefore more inclined to rigid inquiry into facts. 
The case as it stands is, at fir.st sight, tiic most dillicult of the three 
to deal gently with ; but, even here, a reasonable counter-hypothesis 
to the miraculous may well be suggested, after examination of the 
facts alleged. 

The statement that “the tumour and ulcers had disappeared” is 
in no way full enough to deserve a place in any medical report of 
this case, and is, by itself, strongly redolent of bias, wo do not say of 
mala fides. 

Though we are told that the patient, on the day before going to 
Lourdes, was in “ the same serious state,” we are not told that the 
tumour was the same size as it was before. Indeed, we are told 
nothing about the “ tumour ” at all, except that it existed. It might 
have been diminishing, without directly contradicting the statement 
quoted, for a lengthened period. That an ulcer might heal in three 
weeks is perfectly possible under many conditions, including absence 
of all active treatment. But with regard to the seemingly important 
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allegation of cured ankylosis, or the removal of the fixed bending of 
the kneo, we may quote a case which haa come under our own obser¬ 
vation, where a nervous condition, quite apart from imposture, caused 
the appearance of ankylosis, which was proved afterwards not to have 
existed. . A child of three years old had a swelled knee-joint, after 
scarlatina, with groat pain on movement. As, after a long period, 
there seemed no hope of recovery, it was decided by a surgeon called 
in consultation to encourage ankylosis of the limb in the sti’aight 
position by placing it on a splint. This result was believed to have 
been obtained in due time, the cliild being able to walk with a stifi' 
log, and the limb, on the splint being removed, yielding but very 
slightly to a forcible attempt at flexion. But in the course uf a few 
months the child died of a chest aftection, and after death both legs 
were seen to hung down, the injured knee-joint being as freely 
movable as the other. Fear of pain on movement had probably 
been the cause hero of the functional rigidity of the joint during life. 

]3^ow a strong inducement to straighten the log, in the case of the 
young man relieved at Jjourdes, might well account for the result 
attained, on the very probable hyj)othcsis of a nervous element in the 
rigidity observed, especially as the straight position of the leg is, 
even if fixed, so much more convenient to the sufferer than rigid 
flexion. It is, moreover, not stated in the account that tlie joint was 
perfectly normal or freely movable, but only that after the cure the 
man could walk without crutches. 

Having related thosti three cases, Mr. Clarke says: “ After such 
evidence as tliis, what more can wo do to convince the incredulous ? 
If they do not clioose to accept such irrefragable testimony, wo must 
simply leave them in their unbelief. If they will not give in their 
assent to the miracles, at least wo may ask them to leave off talking 
nonsense about our credulity and fanaticism.” 

After the illustrations wo have given, and the explanations we 
have suggested, it will be seen that the nature of the facts adduced 
by Mr. Clarke is not stated in his report M'ith sufficituitly explicit 
medical truth; and that inaccurate observation and inadecjuato know¬ 
ledge of the subject-matter in this, as in other questions, may fully 
explain the difference of the conclusions arrived at from those drawn 
by a medical critic. 

The continuance of the power of miracle-working is not asserted 
by the Catholic Church alone, for wc read of euros here in London, 
said to he wrought by means of prayer and anointing with oil. 
A correspondent, writing to the Pall Mall Gazette for December 
27, 1882, states that ho had recently hud an interview with “ the 
Eev. W. E. Boardman, who is at the head of a movement which is 
attracting a large amount of attention, not only in the metropolis 
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but throughout the country. The head-quarters of this movement 
is a house in the north of London, which has been designated 
‘ Bolhshan,’ and tho leading doctrine taught there is that of healing 
by faith. In other words, they teach that miracles may bo wrought 
by means of prayer, and tho healing virtues which have been claimed 
for French and Irisli shrines by Koman Catholic devotees, cannot 
compare with the power in which the believers in the new gospel 
put their trust.” The correspondent was present at more than one of 
their meetings, and hoard many personal testimonies to a complete cure 
from almost all tho ills that flesh is heir to. The following typical 
instances were furnished to him bv Mr. lloardraan:— 

(1.) “ A lady named Mias Scoons came on a Wednesday ovoning to ‘ Beth- 
shan ’ about six months ago. At tho mooting that evening she had an epileptic 
fit, and had to bo carried out of the room. On tho Sutiilay evening following, 
sho roBO from the couoli on which she was lying prostrafo and said, ‘lam 
perfectly well.’ She told those who snrrounded lior, and had boon conversing 
with her, that she had boon for upwards of fourteen years an invalid, having 
been afflicted with a complication of disorders, including an internal tumour 
and epilepsy. Sho had boon in a number of hospitals and uudor many phy¬ 
sicians, and her case had been abandoned as hopeless. Jler euro was instan¬ 
taneous, and sbo is now tho picture of health. At tho present time sho, is 
engagtul in religious work among the warchouso girls in tho City, and is known 
to many." 

(2.) '‘A second caso, of a (lilferout type, was that of u carpenter named 
Newman, who resides at Dorking. Uo sulfcredfrom consumption, and so fax 
had tho disease run that ho was completely exhausted on arriving at ‘ Hoth- 
shun.’ IIo romainod lor a week, and M'as completely cured. This is also a 
caso of six months’ standing, anil since his return home Newman has followed 
his occupation and engaged in religious work.' 

(3.) "A working man from Gj imsby, iiunied Moodic, furnished an illustration 
of ft different kind. For six years bo was hinie in one foot and leg, tbo'ailment 
taking such a curious form that tho limb had to ho carried high in tho air. 
For three years he had not put his loot ou tho ground, to attempt to do so 
having caused tho gioalcst agouj'. lie had been treated by medical men in 
Grimsby and Hull, and by a surgeon in rjoiidon, wlio eventually amputated 
his groat too. Tliis gave no relic!', and bo came a second time to Ijondon and 
had an interview with a celehratod surgeon, who remarked upon tho peculiarity 
of the caso, and said that nothing could bo done for it. Moodio remained for 
throe j'eara in his lame condition, moving about by moans of crutches. A few 
months ago ho caino under Mr. Boardman’s care, and in a week ho could 
dispense with his artificial aids, while, after the lapse of a few more days he left 
for home with his limb completely healed. He is now in business in Grimsby." 

“ It is asserted,” tbo correspondent concludes, “ that since tho 
beginning of the movement, now six months ago, there have been 
about one hundred remarkable cures, including every variety of 
disease—cancer, paralysis, deafness, consumption, chronic rheu¬ 
matism, and lameness, many trophies in the form of crutches being 
left behind. No outward means are used; indeed, doctors and 
medicines must bo entirely given up, and implicit faith is the * one 
thing needful,’ *Bethshan,* its projectors state, ‘is no Fospital, 
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but rather a nursery for faith;’ tuid many of tho cures of which 
testimony is given are said to have boon effected by correspondence. 
The patient is usually anointed with oil, and, after prayer, an imme¬ 
diate euro is looked for. I may add that the institution is above 
suspicion on pecuniar}' grounds.” 

Tho last two of these ca.se3 wo took some pains to investigate. The 
result of the inquiry, as far as it went, is illurtrativc and instructive. 
The first case, whicli wo pass over, is so obviously and typically 
hysterical, and tho history of its recovery is so familiar to physicians, 
both as regards suddenness and ornotionai relations, that wo may 
accept it in as unquestioning a manner as the second case quoted 
in Mr. Clarke’s article. 

On tlic next case, tluit of tho Dorking carpenter, our inquiry threw 
the following, light. It was ascertained independently, from a 
doctor who had attended tho patient, that he was not of opinion that 
there were any symptoms of pulmonary consumption; and, though 
the patient himself, in a letter to us, states that the doctor who had 
seen him and pronounced him to ho consumptive has left Dorking, 
and that his address is unknowii to him, ho makes no mention of the 
gentleman to whom wo wrote, and w-ho is still there; nor has he 
answered a second letter, asking simply for the name of the doctor 
who is said to have loft, but of whom w'e can hear nothing. This 
case may be regarded as a possible cure or relief of some malady of 
whose incurability by ordinary means there was no i)roofc' w’hatever. 
The wdiole point of the case as reported w'ould ro.st, of course, on its 
being demonstrably “consuraption.” 

The third case was at one time under tho observation of a skilled 
physician from whom ive liave pc.-rsonally received full particulars. 
Suffice it to say that Ave learn from him that the case, a rare one, and 
probably of nervous origin, occurred in the person of “a good honest 
seamanand that any change of treatment used to make him 
think he was belter. This is evident from letters froffi tho patient 
now in possession of the ph}'.sician alluded to. In a letter received 
by us (in answer to one to the patient), but written in a different 
style and handwriting from the others shown tis, though he says 
that all the doctors who saw hiiri w'crc kind and did their best for 
him, he does not admit any improvement previously to going to 
Bethshan. With respect to his “euro,” he only says, “We put 
my case before tho Lord, and he has delivered me; and the leg that 
was so’ thin is yefimn us large as the other and as strong.” No 
stress, it is to be observed, is laid on any such sudden euro ; as is 
strongly implied in the account given in the Pall Mall Oasette ; and, 
moreover, on a second letter being sent him by us, asking hiin some 
definite questions as to the present stale of the limb and its useful¬ 
ness, and as regards any subsequent medical attendance that he may 
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have had, in order if possible to arrive at some definite facts, lie hais 
not replied, though the letter was written many months ago. 

It will be seen that, though both these patients wrote fully in 
answer to general inquiries, no reply was received in either case 
when it came to asking simple questions of fact. Wo do not, be it 
understood, accuse them of any wilful misstatement, and we have 
to acknowledge the promptest helji in our investigation from the 
minister at the head of the establishment where they were probably 
relieved by confidence in the means used. Though he was ignorant 
of the names of any medical men who had jireviously seen the cases, 
this gentleman at once gave the addresses of the patients. The 
patients’ own statement of their case w’as probably considered 
sufficient evidence of the character of their maladies by those who 
believed in the miraculous nature of the cures. These cures by 
religious methods at homo and abroad arc useful examples of the 
well-known influence of the mind upon the body, precluding any 
logical warrant for calling in the miraculous for their explanation. 
The Catholic and Protestant miracles related are exactly parallel to 
many recognised cases of recovery from disease, and are full of 
interest to the physiologist and physician. The all-important lesson 
to bo learnt from these accounts is, “ Take care of your facts, and 
your inferences may generally bo left to take care of themselves,” 
But taking care of fiicts is a difficulty, from a variety of reasons, 
almost as insuperable to some as it is distasteful to others. 

We come now, in further illustraticii of what has just been 
said, to a short consideration of one of the latest manifestoes of the 
school of the marvellous, or of the a])ologi8ts for spiritualism and 
such-like “ phenomena.” Ai)pcaring in this llcview,^ a paper with 
the title of “ Transferred Impressions and Telepathy ” would be likely, 
if only on the principle of onmc ujiiotum pro magnifico, to attract 
attention. Ifay it not be doubted, however, if this essay had been 
headed, “ Instances of clairvoyance and stories about ghosts, many of 
distant date, and reported at second-hand by ladies, military men, 
and clergymen, though believed to be true accounts of actual events 
by Messrs. E. Gurney and F. W. Myers,” that many \.ould have been 
induced to pause, or consider it with much gravity, in spite of the 
well-known names of the authors. Yet such, indeed, is the matter 
of the essay referred to. 

To illustrate the inverse proportion between accurate observation 
and assumption displayed in this paper, it may be enough to say 
that, with no dry detail presented to the reader, the existence of 
“thought reading” (or “thought transferrence”), apart from all 
known means of communication, is taken as established on evidence 

(l) For March, 1883. 
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said to be satisfactory to the writers; that a similar assumption is 
implied with regard to the fanciful notion of mesmeric " rapport,” 
and that one of their “ facts ” appears under the guise of a narra¬ 
tive by a deceased lady (well known to one of the writers) who 
had heard the story of an “ apparition ” from her grandmother, 
to whom, with others, it had appeared in ^\o years of childhood. 
Does not this seem to suggest a ready title f jr their paper, other 
than that of a “ farrago of facts,” as their work is called by the authors 
themselves ? We are certainly told that farther evidence is t o appear 
in a forthcoming book, but in the interval, and remembering the 
character of the proofs given in a former paper by these gentlemen, 
wo are justified in not hoping for much new light from minds whose 
turn it is to look at all questions as open, and are suiliciently biassed 
towards the mysterious to regard the domain of the inexplicable as 
beginning when an end comes to their own powers of accounting for 
what they hear or think they see. Tlic vitiated facts alleged must 
necessarily fail to establish iho a2)parently foregone conclusions of 
the writers of the paper under notice. 

The claim that these authors jn’actically make on their readers, in 
order to enforce their advocacy of what would appear more startling 
had it not been a hundred times harmlessly exploded, is a belief in 
their own honour and that of the narrators of the tales they tell us. 
But an investigation of this sort cannot depend for its facts on any 
one's honour: such a moral factor has no place in the methods of 
science. Yet, as the faculties of close observation and accurate memory 
are so rare, and preconceived notions arc so powerful, it is not always 
necessary to cast even a hjqjothef.ical doubt on the honour of those 
who advocate such mysteries, much that they say finding an ample 
explanation in the i)robabiHty of the wish being father to the thought. 

For the bona Jidm of their informants, on whotn Messrs. Myers and 
Gurney rely for the material of their present paper, we are seriously 
offered as a guarantee the authors’ personal acquaintance with them; 
or failing this, in the cases of illiterate or unattainable wilnesscs, the 
favourable testimony of their parish clergyman. Bearing in mind that 
the classes from which most of ihe narrators come are not pre-eminent, 
as yet, for accurate observatiou or rigid reasoning, and that the 
“acquaintance” referred to seems to havo been made in several 
instances in the course, and for the purpose of, the inquiry instituted 
by the writers of the paper, wc may be pardoned for believing that 
those who are satisfied with evidence so flimsy as this, in what they 
admit to be a now sphere of study, are not well fitted to deal 
thoroughly with any scientific subject, though they may well adorn 
the fields of literature and art. Knowing the enormous difficulty of 
arriving at an accurate account of even recent and ordinary events 
0 m eye- witnesses, when all possibility of bias is out of the question. 
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we arc forced by right reason to believe in the joint influences of 
bias, inaccuracy, and inventiveness in the authors of this paper and 
their informants, rather than to presume the existence of new 
faculties or forces which not only contradict all past experience, 
but also rest on such facts as have always vanished into thin air 
when rigidly examined at the time of their supposed occurrence. 

It is significant to compare the nature of the evidence adduced by 
these writers with that in their former paper on “ Thought-reading.” ^ 
In none of tlieir cases was possibility of imposture excluded, and but 
little justification appeared for directing any serious attention to the 
subject. And when wo remember that one at least of the signatoricB 
of those papers is known as believing in the genuineness of many of 
tho phenomena produced by spirit-mediums, wo submit that the 
possibility of that bias existing here which is so common in investiga¬ 
tions of this nature is not altogether out of tho question. 

This matter of bias is of groat importance here. No inquiry 
probably can be carried out by the human mind apart from bias of 
some kind or degi-ce. In investigating alleged phenomena which are 
primafacir improbable, judging from past exporience and knowledge, 
the mental bias lowards their ultimate disproof is not only justifiable 
but even actually makes for truth, Tncrcdulity in respect of the 
marvellous is one of tho motive springs of true experiment. But 
when wo arc asked to make any inquiry whatever into statements 
contradictory of things which an incalculable amount of experience 
has corroborated, and caused men to look upou as equally settled with 
the truth of two and two making four in this world, or tho impossi¬ 
bility of seeing thiough a brick wall, w'e must certainly, if we do 
not refuse tlie discussion entirely, bo excused for demanding a proof, 
which is practically unattainable, of the intellectual and moral in¬ 
fallibility of him w’ho challcngoa us. At any r.^te a strong bias 
against the new assertion is absolutely necessary for tho sake of truth ; 
the rationalist must cling closely to his standard of tho “ greatest 
probability,” and proceed to the unknown by tho path which leads 
from tho known as the only approach towards satisfactory explanation. 

Wo have said elsewhere, in criticising certain alleged facts of 
Thought-reading, that to accept tho position, of such writers as 
Messrs. Gunicy and Myers we must deny the major premiss of most 
of our beliefs and actions since tho world began; we must go back 
upon all our ways scientific and social, and learn to begin, intellec¬ 
tually de novo, regardingeverythingas an open question. At tho risk 
of wearisome repetition, the difference must once more be insisted on 
between entertaining an allegation simply novel and strange, and 
accepting a statement which positively contradicts experience. It is 
dinned ad nauseam in our ears, when reasoning against Spiritualism 
(1) See Nineteenth Century, June, 18S2. 
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and its allied manifestations on the important, though not by any 
means sole, ground of their great improbability, that similar logic 
might have been used to discredit the truth of such scientifio dis¬ 
coveries as telegraphic or steam communication. The obvious and 
almost studied irrelevance of this argument renders its frequent 
occurrence and appa^iit plausibility, to some minds, a matter perhaps 
more of pity for those who are influenced by it than of wonder at 
those who are tho first toxise it. The results of scientific discoveries 
are open to all men to scan—arc, as a rule, reproducible at will, and 
do not rest on gratuitously-imposed conditions which must vitiate 
all experiment. They have never contradicted, though they have 
added to experience. The explanation of their production, once 
given, commands assent, and the necessary connection of the means 
and result is universally acknowledged by inquirers. But take, 
on tho contrary? tho alleged parallel case of the most recently re¬ 
furbished mystery in the guisi. of science, viz. that of so-called 
“ Thought-reading ” without bodily signs. The complex material 
that the inquirer has here to deal with is tlie allegation that one 
person finds out what another is thinking aboxit without any known 
means of communication. Now, obviously, the theory of known 
methods of communication, by imposture or otherwise, conceivably 
accounts for any so-callcd thought-reading; but we are asked, on the 
simple statement that such communication has, in given instances, 
been impossible, to believe in tho greater probability of an explana¬ 
tion involving a contradiction of the best-established experience, 
namely, the universal one that all communication between mind and 
mind is made by means of some kind of bodily movement, and of the 
scientific conviction that nerves and muscles are nccessaiy for the 
expression of tho workings of the brain. On this we have based 
innumerable calculations and actions, and through the ages our 
resulting practice has received no single check. When wo bear in 
mind that skilled conjurers arc sometimes unable to detect the 
methods of members of their own craft, must wo swallow whole 
the many tales of Messrs. Gurney and Myers just because they 
gravely tell us that cheating was out of the question; or are we to 
be forced to believe in a fourth dimension, because tiiis or that 
“ honourable man ” declares that he has seen a knot tied in an endless 
cord ? 

It must be remembered, too, that tho field in which these mysteries 
are said to occur is one which, ■ though complex, has long been open 
to investigation-—tho field of human nature. Yet these phenomena 
take place but seldom, and not in connection with persons who have 
specially cultivated the faculty hypothesized—a faculty whose rare 
occurrence is often said by.'spiritualists" to be but apparent and 
due to neglect. They ocewyon tho cqntraryy at random, and chiefly 
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among^ tliosc who, through abnormalities of mind or body, or both, 
aro especially liable to delude and be deluded, and who are often of 
a markedly hysterical and deceptive nature. Many, too, of the 
manifestations arc confessedly connected with fraud, and depraved 
and abnormal moral conditions, both in the medium and his or her 
associates j and all have disappeared in proportion to the strength 
of the light which rigid investigation has, from time to time, in spite 
of an arbitrarily imposed perversity of condition, been able to throw 
upon them. 

In reply once more to the advocates of tho genuineness of this 
order of phenomena, who advance in their support the superficially 
plausible argument of a new law of nature, we may quote in con¬ 
clusion some words of Mr. Clarke, in his paper already noticed, 
which, although he argues on what I have maintained to be false 
premises, may bo made, mntatis mutandis, to apply with great per¬ 
tinence to our present contention. “ They can, if they choose ” 
(says Mr. Clarke, of tho opponents of his theory of the miraculous), 
“ talk about some undiscovered law of nature; but the said law is 
one which w'ill simply be a complete rovei’sal of all human expe¬ 
rience, from the beginning until now. The very supposition of such 
a law is an insult to the intelligence of their hearers. Who ever 
heard of an undiscovered law upsetting and destroying laws tested 
by tho uniform experience of ages ? Electricity, steam, galvanism, 
aro but a carrying out, into new fields, of laws already familiar, and 
which had long been gradually dawning on mankind; whereas, in 
miracles” (/.<?. in the phenomena assum.d as proved by the writer in 
each case), “ there is no carrying out, but a reversal of the old laws. 
What thaumaturge ever made such a demand on human credulity as 
docs this suggestion of our enlightened sceptics? ” 

“Men of science,” say Messrs. Myers and Gurney in a paper 
called “Phantasms of the Living,” in tho April number of this 
Review, “ are wont to make it an objection to this quest that tho 
phenomena cannot be produced under our own conditions or at our 
own time,” and they urge in this context that physicians cannot 
“ secure a case of cancer by any previous arrangement of conditions.” 
We may venture here to retort upon themselves their charge of 
looseness of thought, on the part of their opponents. The singular 
inaptness of the illustration is at once apparent. What parallel is 
there between cases of cancer, which arc naturally reproduced 
facts, though they cannot as yet bo artificially manufactured, and 
tho allegations as to the novel faculty which we have been con¬ 
sidering ? The fact of cancer is of no a priori unlikelihood, it con¬ 
tradicts nothing—it is patent to all; its acknowledgment as such is 
based on ample and repeated observation. There is no question at 
issue as to whether it exists or not. But in the supposed parallel 
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case, it is the very existence of these “ occult ” phenomena that is 
the point under debate; and “ men of science ” contend that not 
only are they of d priori unlikelihood, but are further in direct con¬ 
tradiction to the corroborated experience of the ages. Not only aro 
these phenomena irreproduciblc, but they take place also in condi¬ 
tions which render them open to a far simpler explanation than that 
of a new faculty. Tliere is, then, a deeper meaning than the authors 
of “ Phantasms of the Living” can see in what ihey call the “ nai ve ” 
dictum of Faraday, that the scieni ific approach of any subject pre¬ 
supposes clear ideas of the naturally possible and impossible. 

At the close of their jjaper an attack is made on what the writers 
call the Protean forms of d priori assumption evinced in the argu¬ 
ments of their opponents. In answer to the criticism on their 
evidence for Thought-reading, in which it was said that such allega¬ 
tions struck fit the root of the understanding, on which all human 
intercourse iscaAied on (a contention which we here reiterate), they 
urgo that this argument is one vast, assumption. To give force to 
this very jdausiblc position, they instance as an analogy that it would 
bo etj^ually logical to say that, “because a marine animal alleged to 
have been dredged up in some remote part of the Atlantic Ocean 
docs not swarm in all seas, it could not have boon dredged up at all.” 
The fallacy here is as glaringly obvious as their previous one, and 
of the same nature. The hypothetical marine animal, whose existence 
is the subject of inquiry, is merely strange, and does not contradict 
any scientific certainty. It i.s not said to be a subaqueous lung- 
breather. But the analogue in their argument to this strange animal, 
vix. Thought-reading, is directly contradictory to all experience and 
the best accredited scientific knowledge, and stultifies conclusions 
resting on a solid mass of evidence quite incomparable with all that 
has ever been alleged on behalf of spiritualism, or of any of the 
mysterious phenomena sought to be established by the members of 
that circle which gives itself the question-begging title of the 
Association for “ Psychical ” Kesearch. 


IT. Donkin. 



OUR BOER POLICY. 


A DEPUTATION from the Transvaal Government is now on its way to 
England in order to negotiate with Lord Derby regarding a revision 
of the Pretoria Convention, and to endeavour td'bring about a settle¬ 
ment of the different questions pending between the two Govern¬ 
ments. English policy towards the descendants of the Dutch and 
Prcncli settlors of the Cape Colony who, becoming dissatisfied with 
alien rule, left that colony to form now self-governing communities 
in the interior of South Africa, has been very vacilLiting. England 
first tried to prevent them from leaving Capo Colony; that being 
found impracticable, they were followed into ^fatal and the Orange 
River territory, where they settled. England conquered and annexed 
these territories. Natal Englishmen have retaindd, but they have 
been glad to renounce sovereignty over tlio Orange River territory, 
and to acknowledge it to be a free self-governing State. As far as 
the South African Republic of the Transvaal is concerned, England 
first recognised it as an independent State, and then annexed it on 
the false pretence that the iuhahitants desired English rule. The 
late Transvaal war finally convinced the Governmeut that they did 
not desire il, and English sovereignty was replaced by a suzerainty, 
a solution of the difficulty w'hich no one seems to understand or he 
able to define, and regarding the nature of which the two contract¬ 
ing parties appear from tho official correspondence to have utterly 
divergent views. 

The deputation is coming again to open the question, and the 
present Governinent must faco the difficulty, and filially determine 
what shall bo England’s future relations with the two Boor Republics. 
They both occupy the same relative position towards England, and 
whatever solution is adopted must he applied to both. 

The interests at stake are too groat to allow the problem to be 
shirked by any further tinkering or hund-to-mouth diplomacy. Late 
experience of these partial solutions of South African difficulties, 
like tho Pretoria Convention and the Zulu settlement, has proved 
that they settle nothing, stitisfy neither party, a^id cause greater 
difficulties, and still more undesirable complications. The Transvaal 
Goveniment desire to return to the niatm quo ante annexation. They 
wish the Pretoria Convention to be cancelled, and a new treaty made 
on the lines of the Sand River Convention of 1852. 

Is there any just or equitable reason why this request should not 
bo granted ? Was t£e policy adopted ih 1852 wise and expedient ? 
and, considering all that has occurred since then, is it desirable to 
return to that policy? An inquiry into the condition of affairs 
in 1852 and since that date will best determine this question. 
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The Boers, or Afrikanders as they call themselves, left Cape Colony 
as they did not like English rule. They considered the Dutch 
Government had no right to cede the colony to England in 1815 
without their consent being asked. They were free-born citizens, 
and could not be transferred like slaves. The early government of 
the colony was very despotic, and some of the governors, like Lord 
Charles Somerset, were rather tyrannical. The unfair manner in 
which English currency was introduced, the way slavery was abolished, 
embittered them against hmglish rule; and when the Administration 
did away with their system of sclf-dcicnco against native raids, and 
failed to give them any adocpiate protection, so that in one week 
forty were murdered, four hundred and fifty farmhouses burnt 
down, four tbousand horses, one hundred and fifty thousand sheep, 
and one hundred thousaml head of cattle carried away by the natives, 
many of them refused to remain any longer under English ride, and 
nearly ten thousand emigrated into the interior of the Continent, 
beyond the limits of British territory. They sold their farms often 
for a f rifle, and some not being able to soli left their farms to find a 
new liomo in the wilderness. They considered they bad a perfect 
right to leave the torritory and renounce their allegiance to the 
English Government. They were made English subjects by cir¬ 
cumstances over whicli they bad no control, and they wished to be 
free at any sacrifice from what they considered to be English mis¬ 
rule. AV'’hen Colonel Somerset, the (fliief Commissioner on tho 
frontier, tried to slop the emigration, Mr. Oliphant, tlie Attorney'’- 
Generul of the Colon 5 '’, decided that it was perfectly legal. He 
said, “ The class of people under consideration evidently mean to 
seek their fortunes in another land, and to consider themselves no 
longer British subjects .so far as the Colony of the Gape of Good 
Hope is coucernod. Would it therefore ho prudent or just, even if 
it were possible, to prevent persons discontented with their condition 
trying to better tliemsolvcs in whatever part of the world they 
pleased ? Tho same sort of removal takes place evtjry day from 
Great Britain to the United States.” 

The principal leader of tho emigrants, Pieter Iletief, issued a 
manifesto, slating some of thoir reasons for leaA'ing. He .said, “ We 
quit this colony under the full assurance that tho English Govern¬ 
ment has nothing more to require of us, and will allow us to govern 
ourselves Avithout its interference in tho future.” 

When they settled in Natal, England refused to recognise their in¬ 
dependence, and sent a force to take possession of the country. This 
force, under Captain Smith, was defeated, but Colonel Cloete brought 
up reinforcements and conquered the emigrants, proclaiming Natal a 
British colony in 1843. The majority of the Boers again abandoned 
their farms, and crossed the Drakensberg into the- Orange Diver 
territory. In 1845, when troubles occurred between the Boers and 
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tho Griquas, England determined to annex this territory also, and 
oji ibis occasion the Government were led to believe that tho 
farmers desired intervention. Major Warden was appointed as 
Resident to take charge of tho territory, hut tho Boers soon con¬ 
vinced Major Warden that they did not dosiro his rule. They 
formed themselves into a commando or army under the command of 
A. W. ProtoriuKS, marched to Bloemfontein, and compelled Major 
Warden to capitulate and retire with his troops. Sir Harry Smith 
collected a largo forco in the Cape, marched to tlic Orange territory, 
defeated Pretorius at Boomplats, and reinstated Major Warden. 
Pretorius, with a large section of tho Boers, retired to tho north of 
the Vaal River, and settled tliere. Letters patent were issued by 
the Crown annexing the Orange River territory in March, 18!)1. 
Before they reached the territory’Major Warden was at warwdth the 
Basutps, under Moshesh; the Boers who remained in the territory 
refused to assist liim, so he wrote for more troops, stating that “ Tw'O- 
thirds of the Boers in the sovereignty are in their hearts rebels,” 
and would not assist him in supporting tho authority of the Crown. 

Earl Grey Avas Secretary for tho Colonies at this time, and ho 
found an expensive native war going on in the new colony, and a 
hostile colonv of Boers on its northern border. lie found he had 

V 

been mi.slcd by the colonial authorities in reference to tho facts of 
tho ('use. Under those circumstances ho recalled both Sir Harry 
Smith, the Governor of the Cape, and JFajor Warden, and sent out 
Sir George Cathcart to settle tho native Avar and recognise the 
independence of the Boers. On December lo, 18ol, he scut out a 
dispatch stating that the Govornmeut liad taken over the territory 
“ upon the representation that it Avas generally desired by the inhabi¬ 
tants, but if tho iuhabit.ants woidd not support the authority of the 
British Government AAhich had been cstahli.shcd in the sovereignty 
solely for their advantage—but, ou the contrary, desired to bo relieved 
from it—there was no Britisli interest to bo ser\’cd by maintaining 
it, and it was impossible the expense could be incurred of keeping up 
a force sufficient to maintain in that distant region an authority 
which the great majority of the inhabitants Avould not obey.” The 
new policy adopted by Earl Grey AA'as carried out by Sir John 
Pakington during Lord Derby’s Administration, and also by tho 
Coalition Ministry under Lord Aberdeen, Avliich succeeded it. That 
Government brought in a measure in 18od for the “ abandonment of 
all sovereignty over the Orange River territory.” In submitting 
this measure they said, “ They regretted we had ever crossed the 
Orange River. Lord Grey had dorio so in deference to tho wish of 
Sir Harry Smith, and against hia own judgment and more far-seeing 
vioAA’s, as the Boers AAore hostile to British rule.” It was desirable 
to retire to save the expense of Kaffir Avars, which the Home Govern- 
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meut could not prevent, although they had to pay the cost. Hence 
the colonists ought to be allowed to manage their own affairs, and 
support their own wars. Sir John Pakington supported the abandon¬ 
ment of the territory, and the measure was passed by an almost 
unanimous vote of the House of Commons. When Sir George Cath- 
cart arrived at tha Cape he sent Major Hogg and Mr. Owen as 
Special Commissioners to arrange terms with the Boers north of the 
Vaal River, and a meeting was hf'ld at Sand River on January 17, 
1852, and a treaty signed. The first clause was to the effect that 
the “ Commissioners guarantee in the fullest manner, on the part of 
the British Government, to the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal 
River the right to manage their own affairs, and to govern them¬ 
selves according to their own laws, without any interference on the 
part of the British Government, and that no encroachment shall be 
made by the said,Government on the territory beyond to the north of 
the Vaal River.’' The third clause was to the effect, that “ Wc hereby 
disclaim all alliance whatever and with whomsoever of the coloured 
nations to the north of the Vaal River." Tlie fourth was against 
slavery, and the fifth that “ all trade in ammunition with the native 
tribes is prohibited both by the Britisli Government and the 
emigrant farmers on both sides of the Vaal River," 

When the Bill abandoning sovereignty over the Orange River 
territory was passed Sir George Clerk was sent as a Special Com¬ 
missioner to hand the territory over to the Boers. This was done 
at Bloemfontein, and a treaty similar to the Sand River Convention 
arranged with the Orange Free State, This new policy of non¬ 
intervention was entered into by the Home Government after full 
consideration of the facts of the case, and a considerable experience 
of the utter impracticability and terrible cost of the old method of 
meddlesome interference. Earl Grey, in a dispatch to the High 
Commissioner, stated:— 

“Wlien wo retire you will distinctly understand that any wars, however 
sanguinary, which may afterwards occur between the different tribes and com¬ 
munities left in a state of independence beyond the Colonial boundar}' aro to 
bo considered as affording no ground for your interference. Any inroads upon 
the Colony must bo promptly and severely punished; but after the experience 
which has been gained as to tho effects of British intei’foronco in the vain hope 
of preserving peace among tho barbarous and semi-civilised inhabitants of 
these distant regions, I cannot sanction a ronew-al of similar measures.” 

Although the Whig, Tory, and Coalition Cabinets were all in 
favour of this new policy, it was from the first bitterly opposed by a 
large number of tho Capo merchants and the colonial officials. They 
got up a memorial and sent a deputation to England to try and 
prevent the retrocession of the Orange River territory, hut the 
journey was useless, and they met with no sympathy or assistance 
from any political party. The old system suited tho-Cape merchants 
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and the colonial ofilcials. They played off the Boers against the 
natives, and th(? natives against the Boers, and could get up a 
little war at any time; but we were tired of this system; it was too 
expensive. They made tho war and got all the profit; England paid 
Jbr it, and could see no useful result from the expenditure of so much 
blood and treasure. Sir Garnet Wolseley pointed out three years 
ago, in his dispatch in i-cferonce to tho Zulu settlement, how this old 
policy was being caiTicd on by the Natal colonists. He said, “ The 
people of Natal desire to annex Zululand, if not by a straightforward 
])roclamation to that effect, at least by placing magistrates in every 
district, and by making theii* magistrates’ authority—the authority of 
llie Natal colonists under a cloak—paramount throughout the colony.” 
He strongly opposed such a policy, as the whole history of English 
dealings with the natives had proved that it necessarily led to war and 
to the extermination of tlio natives. He continues, “ To the colo¬ 
nists a w^ar means the spending amongst tlicra of millions of money 
drawn from the English Treasury, and the crime of bringing about 
a nativo war does not so clearly appear to the Natal colonist, who 
thinks he may always roly upon tho aid of British battalions to save 
him from tho adverse consequences of a conflict which he may have 
himself provoked.” One can easily understand why the policy of 
defining onr boundary, and refusing to. interfere beyond it, was 
opposed by the colonists, and why so many Governors and High 
Odiumissioners have been in favour of the forward policy, and from 
time to time, on various pretexts, have been anxious to violate the 
8and River and IBocmfontein Treaties. 

When Sir George Grey u'as anxious to interfere in tho w^ar 
between the Orange Free State and the Busutos, on the plea that 
it was unfair to supply ammunition to tho Boers and withhold it 
from the Basutos, and anonymous letters were scut home to show 
that the Boers were using the natives very badly, the Home Govern¬ 
ment refused to interfere, and tho Colonial Secretary, tho Right 
Hon. H. Ijabouchere, M.P. (Lord Taunton), in a dispatch dated 
Downing Street, June 5, said:— 

■ “ I must romiml j-ou that tho policj’of recognising by treaty the formation 
of imlopondont Slates on tho frontiers of tho British pos:^ssioas by emigrant 
British subjects, and thus raising an effectual barrier to tho system of continual 
and indefiiiito extension of those frontiers towards tho intorior, has now boon for 
soraotimo established. It was first r cognised in tho inslanco of the Transvaal 
Bepuhlic by Sir John Pakington in 1852. It was continued by Her Majesty’s 
then Government in 185.*$, when they employed Sir George Clerk to negu- 
liato a .similar treaty with tho inhabitants of tho Orange Eiver territory, 
which it had been resolved to abandon. I tliink it noithor nocoss.ary nor expe¬ 
dient to discuss tho advantages and disadvantago.s of a poHcy thus deliberately 
adopted, and embodied, moreover, in treaties which it is our duty faithfully to 
<jh.soTve. It is enough for me to say, with reference to tho past, that I believe 
no course could have been selected which would not have brought with it its 
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own embarrassments and dangers. Bui I am porsuodod that constant change 
and vacillation in our frontier policy could not fail to be mischievous in tho 
extreme. The independence of tho two Ilo 2 }ublit:s must, therefore, be scrupu¬ 
lously respected by us, not only for tho sake of consistency in our policy, but also 
Iroin tho higher motive of a regard for our treaty engageinonts, so Jong as tlio 
®DgftS‘^nients entered into on their part also are faithfully observed; and those 

ti*eaties should ho maintained not only in their ’ >ttcr but in their sjurit. 

The outlines of tha? policy I would recai)itulatc as follow.s: To observe striotlj' 
tho letter and the spirit of the treaties into which we have entojvd with tho neigh¬ 
bouring independent States ; to inairtuiu tho integrity of oiir possessions on the 
confines of these States, hut to avoid any extension of th<ur limits to which they 
may justlj'^ object; and to forbour from mixing ourselves u^) with tho affairs of 
tho native tribes, excejit so far as may bo clearly indispensable for tho protec¬ 
tion of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 

Notwithstanding their want of succcs.s the colonial officials still 
persisted in their efforts, and at last, in 1808, they w’crc successful. 
Moshosh and the llasutos had on several occa.sions desired to bo 
annexed, hut •the petition was refused, as the treaties prevented it. 
In 1877 the Basutos murdered a trader, and u'ar again broke out 
hctwcoji the Boers of the Orange Free State and the Basutos. The 
Boers were victorious, and the Basutos were driven to their last 
stronghold, Thabha Bossigo. Sir Philii^ Wodehouso now interfered, 
proclaimed the Basutos British subjects, and again returned to the 
old discredited policy. Tlie Volksraad of tho Orange Free Stale 
protested against this breacli of the Bloemfontein Convention, and 
sent a deputation to England to got the proclamation withdrawn. 
Unfortunately the Home (xovernment sustained the action of tho High 
Commissioner, and persuaded the Free State Government to sign the 
Convention of Aliwal North, by which England became responsible 
for the good conduct, of the Basutos. It is to be hoped the Cape 
colonists arc satisfied with their victory. They have spent three 
millions of money in their late Basuto W'ar, they have been dis¬ 
gracefully defeated, their allies are being eaten up by tho rebels, and 
a member of the Cape Government is at present in England aslciug 
tho Home Government to take the Basutos off their hands, and relieve 
them from the responsibility of governing them. The Capo Colony 
has obtained responsible government, they cannot draw upon tho 
Imperial army when they like, and they have now to pay for their 
own wars. 

Lord Derby bus agreed to relieve them from the responsibility of 
governing Basutoland on the very improbable conditions that they 
secure the consent of all the Basutos, the Government of tho Orange 
Free State, and also i^ay all the expenses. Tho present Government 
of tho Capo have been taught by experience, the forward policy is 
now utterly discredited there, and they have wisely refused to repeat 
in Bechuanland the blunder thej'^ committed in Basutoland, notwith¬ 
standing tho strong inducements offered. , 

In 1871 cupidity was aromsed, and Englishmen again flagrantly 
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disregarded treaties by rushing the Diamond Fields. Mr. Froudc 
characterized this act as ‘‘perhaps the most discreditable incident in 
British colonial history; ” but in 1877, in the annexation of the Trans¬ 
vaal Bepublic itself, a still moro discreditable chapter was opened, 
which, lot it be hoped, the coming negotiations will finally close. 
The policy adopted in the Diamond Fields has brought about all 
the late wars and troubles in South Africa, which have cost Great 
Britain and the Cape Government so much, and as far as the results 
are concerned have been worse than useless. England has dearly 
paid already for the “ discreditable incident,” nor is she yet out of 
her troubles, and imless Lord Derby exhibits moro backbone than 
his predecessors, and lays down some definite line of policy, she will 
drift into a few more expensive native wars. 

To return to the Transvaal policy. When gold was discovered in 
that country English diggers flocked there, and some* wore desirous 
of rushing it, as they had done the Diamond Fields. They sent peti¬ 
tions to Lord Carnarvon complaining that they were not adequately 
protected, and desired to be annexed. One of tlie native chiefs in 
the district, Sikukuni, having got arras in the Diamond Fields, refused 
to pay taxes to tlie Government, began cattle-stealing and making 
matters uncomfortable in the gold-mining district. When the 
Transvaal Government called out a commando to put down this 
rebellion Lord Carnarvon took Sikukuni’s part, and very strongly 
protested against the war. lie asserted that Sikukuni “ was neither 
dejure nor de facto a subject of the Bepublic,” and that they had 
no right to ask him to pay taxes. Ho p'otested against volunteers 
being employed, and especially against the Swazies being used, and 
wrote a number of semi-hysterical dispatches on the subject. The 
following is a specimen. On January 25, 1877, he says:— 

“Warnings against this wholly gratuitous and unjust war, earnest and 
friendly advice, and finally remonstrance, have been offered by Tier Majesty’s 
Oovemment. Such being the case, it is to be feared that nothing that can be 
further urged in the way of protest will bo of much avail. Nevertheless it is 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Govornmont again to protest, in tho plainest and 
strongest terms possible, .against tho proceedings of the Transvaal Government 
and the prosecution of this so-callcd war on the lines of action hitherto adopted; 
and while I approve of tho remonstrance you have already audrossod to Presi¬ 
dent Burgers, I have to instruct you once more to express to him tho deep 
regret and indignation with which Her Majesty’s Government view tho war 
and tho way it is conducted.” 

In March Sikukuni sued for peace, and the Boer Government fined 
him 2,000 head of cattle as a war indemnity. On April 12, 1877, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstono annexed the country. Lord Carnarvon 
had now a splendid opportunity to redress the wrongs of this ill-used 
native chief, and one would have expected that he would have at 
once remitted the fine and offered compensation to Sikukuni for the 
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injury done to him durin;>thiH “ unjust and initjuitous war,” Instead 
of doing so, Sir Theophilus Shcpstono informed Sikulcuni that tho 
Transvaal had been taken over by tho British Government, and if 
he 'wished to remain in his territory ho must obey tho laws and pay 
tho taxes, or “leave the countiy ho now occupies;” also that the 
2,000 head of cattle promised by Sikukui I to the late Government as 
a war indemnity “ must be paid without delay to Captain Clark, who 
has been appointed by his Excellency to approve and receive them, 
grant receipts, and make such further arrangements as may appear 
to him necessary,” Kotwithstanding all his previous dispatches, and 
without asking for any further information. Lord Carnarvon fully 
approved of all Sir Thoopliilus Shepstone had done, "When Sikukuni 
refused to pay the war indemnity or to pay any taxes, Captain 
Clark was sent to compel him. Colonel Howland followed with a 
larger force, hut ho was also unsuccessful and had to retreat; and 
finally Sir Garnet Wolscley, aided by the Swazies, was able to defeat 
Sikukuni and capture his stronghold. Everything that Lord Car¬ 
narvon had so strongly protested against, and had declared to be 
unjust, atrocious, and contrary to tho principles of humanity, was 
done by tho British Government. 

In October, 1876, Sir Theophilus Shepstone was sent as a Special 
Commissioner to inquire into tho origin of the Sikukuni war, and 
report regarding the condition of affairs in tho Transvaal, “ and if 
tho emergency should seem to you to be such as to render it necessary, 
in order to secure the peace and safety of our said colonies and of our 
subjects elsewhere, that the said territory,” should be annexed, he 
was empowered to do so. Provided “ that no such proclamation ” (of 
annexation) “ should be issued by you with respect to any district, 
territory, or state, unless you shall bo satisfied that the inhabitants 
thereof, or a sufficient number of them, or tho legislature thereof, 
desire to become our subjects ; nor if any conditions unduly limiting 
our power and authority therein are sought to be imposed.” These 
extracts from tho Royal Commission appointing Sir Theophilus Shep¬ 
stone clearly show that he was empowered to annex tho territory if the 
war threatened to extend into English territory, and it was to be done 
if the Government or the inhabitants were desirous of being annexed. 
The war had ceased for some time before he proclaimed tho annexa¬ 
tion, so the Colonies were not endangered; but the legislature of the 
Republic was strongly opposed to annexation, and as the result of 
his negotiations passed a resolution instructing the executive “ to 
take the necessary measures for the maintenance of the independence 
of the Republic.” Whatever Sir Theophilus Shepstono’s secret in- 
stnictions may have been, he distinctly violated the conditions laid 
down in the Royal Commission, and annexed tho Republic, although 
the Legislature, tho President, and the Executive Council all pro- 
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tested a-jaiiist it. In order to prevent war and bloodsTiod they 
submitted, and sent the Vicc-rrosideiit and the Attorney-General at 
once to England to show that the farmers were almost unanimously 
opposed to annexation, and ask the Government to rescind the pro¬ 
clamation of annexation, and so prevent a war between the two white 
races of South Africa- When they arrived in England the deputa¬ 
tion were informed by Lord Garnarvon that since they left the 
Transvaal the people had almost unanimously e.xprcsscd their thorough 
approval of the annexation. 'J’hoy returned to get more evidence to 
convince Lord Carnarvon that ho had been nuNlcd. In reporting 
the reception they had met with and Lord Carnarvon's statements 
about the majority being favourable to IJritish rule, great meetings 
were held, and a petition embodying the facts of the case Avas signed 
by seven-eightlis of the people. When ^Icssrs. Kruger and Joubert 
brought the evidence before Sir Michael Hicks Loach (Lord Carnarvon 
having resigned), the Colonial Secretary practically told tlicm it was 
a matter of little importance Avhat the present inhabitants desired, 
and that the territory must remain under English sovereignly. For 
two years, by meetings, memorials, and protests, they continued their 
passive resistance. They hojicd, Avlien tlio Liberal party came into 
pow'cr, tho country woultl bo restored to them. The present Prime 
Minister was very eloquent in his denunciations of the policy of 
annexation. He condemned it as impolitic and unjust. The terri¬ 
tory was useless to England; and even if it were as valuable as it was 
valueless, he would repudiate the transaction in consequence of the 
dishonourable means by Avhich it liad ’'cen brought about. In a 
speech at Midlothian on November 20, 1879, ]Mr. Gladstone said: 

There is no strength to bo adilod to country by governing the 
Transvaal. Tho Transvaal is a country where we have chosen most 
unwisely, I am tempted to say insanely, to place ourselves in tho 
strange predicament of tho free subjects of a monarchy going to 
coerce the free subjects of a Eejmblie, and to compel them to accept 
a citizenship which they decline and refuse. Hut if that is to bo 
done it must he done by force." 

Failing to get their grievances redressed even by tho Liberals, 
and seeing that all their appeals to English sense ol justice and fair 
play were useless, they took up arms to regain their independence, 
and tho third Boer war began in December, 1881. In a Blue-book 
published during the war a dispatch appeared from Sir William 
Lanyon, and letters Avero Avritten by Sir Bartlc Frere in The Times, to 
the effect that tho majority of the Boors were still in favour of 
English rule, and that they had been coerced into fighting by the" 
minority; but there is a limit to human credulity, and this theory 
found little support. The bravery displayed by the farmers proved 
that tho charge of cowardice so often made was anything but accu¬ 
rate, and many began to believe that they had been misled and 
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deceived in reference to other matters. So when the Government 
offered terms notwithstanding English defeats, the country general^ 
supported them, and if the lilinistry had had the courage to frankly 
adnait that the annexation was brought about by fraud and mis¬ 
representation, had withdraAvn the proclamation taking over the 
country, and had returned to the conditioi.. that existed before such 
unwarranted interference, they Avould have got out of an unfortu¬ 
nate position in at least a dignified manner. Such a solution would 
have been a logical one, and the constituencies ivould probably have 
endorsed it. The same laws that operate between individuals ought 
also to hold good between States. Hence, when the Government wore 
satisfied that (to use Mr. Gladstone’s words) the annexation ivas 
“ impolitic and unjust," it was morally incumbent on them to give 
back tlie territory so unjustly acquired and oiler compensation for 
every illegal and unjustifiable act. Instead of doing so, England 
broke faith Avith them, and did not even give the terms or carry out 
the conditions of the preliminary treaty of peace. The Iloyul Commis¬ 
sion that Avas appointed drcAV up a CoiiA'ention, several clauses of which 
were contrary to the preliminary treaty signed between the military 
leaders, and the Convent ion Avas forced upon the Triumvirate. They 
protested against some of the clauses, but signed it rather than take 
upon themselves the responsibility of commencing another Avar. The 
noAv Convention had to bo ratified Avithin throe months by the Volks- 
raad. When President Kruger brought the Convention before the 
Raad on behalf of the Triumvirate, he said:— 

“ Wo cannot llattfsr oiu’selvcs with llio hojxj tli.afc iho Convention will sati.sfy 
you in its various provision.s: it has nob satistiod oursolvos; hat wo venture 
to give 3 'ou this assurance, that avo signed it with tho conviction that undor 
tho circumstances sincere loyo for cur fatlierland and solicitude for tho 
welfare of iSouth Africa dcinandod from us not to withhold our signatures 
from tho Convention. We publish in our Sfoats Courant verbalh’, as far as 
possible, everything that lias boon altered and that has liappoued between 
tho Momhors of the Eoyal Commission and tho lion. Tiiuirivirato and Mem¬ 
bers of the Transvaal Commission, from which you will sco that wo loft 
nothing untried on our side to obtain those nioditications in the CouA'ontion 
which appeared desirable to us. Wo are, howoA'er, convinced that many, if 
not all, tho remarks advanced by us will appear later on to have been well 
founded, and th.at tlio Tiritish GoA'ernment itself will have to propose modifica¬ 
tion and changes in tho Convontion.” 

The llaad instructed the Triumvirate to resume negotiations in 
order to havo the objectionable clauses modified, and they sent the 
following telegram to Mr. Gladstone :— 

“Triumvirate instructed by Volksraad to apprise you that in their opinion tho 
Convention is contrai-y to tho Treaty of Sand Elver in 1852. Tho Convention 
is in many respects an open breach of tho poaco agreement between Sir E. 
Wood, for Her Majesty, and tho Boer leaders, who trusting that the principles 
laid doAsm there would be executed, laid down their arms. Tho Volksraad 
request that Articles 2 and 18 may bo altered. Tho Suzerain has no right to 
tho conduct of foreign affairs, only tho control. Likewise it is agreed by tho 
poaco agreement that we should havo coinploto pclf-govcnimciit, and as tlioy 
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stand, Abides 3, 13, and sub-division of 20 aro a breach of that solemn treaty, 
Tho Suzerain has no right of approval of our laws. The Prosident, being a 
foroiguor, cannot bo a trustee of property belonging to our citizens. It is infra 
digitiMuni for the President to bo a member of a Commission. Although 
willing to pay oiiT debts, wo w'ant proof and vouchers; this is not given now. 
Prom Article 8 tie -word ‘ commandeering ’ to disappear. Article 20, they who 
annul ginuts pay damages. Articles 15, 16, 26, and 27 superfluous, only 
calculated to offend.’’ - 

The Government replied;— 

“ Tho Convention having been signed by tho leaders who entered into tho 
Peace Treaty, and they having undertaken that the Convention should be 
ratified within three months. Her Majesty’s Ooverumeut cannot consider any 
proi) 08 itions to amend the Convention before tho same has been ratified and 
its practical working has been properly tested.” 

When the Triumvirate pointed out that the monetary question 
could not be tested by experience, they Avero told that they must 
either sign it and give it a trial or continue the war. At last the 
Raad consented to ratify tho Convention provisionally and give it a 
trial. In the resolution provisionally ratifying the Convention they 
say:—■ 

“ Tho A’'olksraad is not satisfied with tho Convention, and considers that tho 
members of tho Triumvirate performed an onerous deed of patriotism when 
they undertook tho respon-sibility of signing so unsatisfactory a State document. 
Tho ^'■olks^aad secs that it is forced by tho same motives to ratify, which com¬ 
pelled tho Triumvirate to sign. These motives it dares to publish to tho whole 
world without any reservation. They may bo stated in two woi-ds: fear of 
renewed bloodshed between two races who aro called to bear with and esteem 
each other, and fear of ronowed dissensions between the chief representatives of 
the white races in South Africa, which undermines the common welfare of all 
the States and Colonies in South Africa. The Yolksraad desire again to show 
an example of endurance and patience. 

“ In consequence, therefore, the Volksraad resolves, as it hereby does, not 
further to discuss tho Convention, as aU objections were represented at tho 
sitting of the Royal Commission, or were summarised by the Volksraad; and to 
prove to each and every one that they aro animated by a love of peace and unani¬ 
mity, and provisionally submitting the Articles of the Convention to a practical 
test, hereby complies with tho request of the English Government of tho 18th 
October, 1881, and now proceed to ratify this Convention, signed, as herein¬ 
before mentioned, on 3rd August, 1881.” 

The Convention has now been in operation for nearly two years, 
and its practical working has caused considerabl" irritation in the 
Transvaal and rather strained relations between the two Governments. 
Both parties aro now agreed that it requires to bo revised, and it is 
to be trusted tho coming negotiations may be successful, and that the 
Government may at last offer the Boons simple justice. They admit 
that all the pretexts for interference in 1877 were false and dishonest. 
The Sikukuni correspondence before and after annexation is a blot 
on Lord Carnarvon’s good name and a scandal to England. There 
were more native wars and troubles during the three years England 
held the country than during the thirty years the Boers governed 
it. English native policy was in many rei^pects disgraceful; there 
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was appointed as magistrate in Zoutspansberg a man who had been 
degraded from his post by tho Boer Government for dealing in 
slaves. This man, a Portuguese, named Albasini, was discovered 
by the Government of the llepublic to be prostituting his position 
and dealing in slaves; they prosecuted him, but did not secure a 
conviction because, there was a flaw in the indictment, but they 
ignominiously dismissed him from his office. Yet, when Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstonc annexed the co intry, he reappointed this scoundrel 
as a magistrate in his old district. When wo took over the country 
there were no wrongs of the natives to right, no slaves to liberate. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson offered a reward of ten pounds for every one 
that was found, and no one attempted to claim the reward. But 
what has occurred since tho country has been handed back to the 
Boers ? They have ordered tho release of hundreds of natives who 
had been apprenticed contrary to the law. Some of these natives 
had been apprenticed for a period that would expire in 1894, and 
this wrong done to natives by British magistrates, when the country 
was governed as despotically as England governs India, or as Bussia 
is governed, has had to be undone by the present Volksraad, which 
has ordered their liberation. In tho last Blue-books tho humiliating 
admissions are made by English ex-officials that tho charge made 
by tho Boer Government is true—that eight hundred were appren¬ 
ticed at Potchefstroom, and hundreds more at Pretoria—and all they 
can plead in extenuation is that tho natives apprenticed nearly all 
ran away, and that there cannot bo many to liberate. By solemn 
treaty England agreed to recognise the full and complete freedom 
of the Bepublic. By an almost unprecedented breach of inter¬ 
national law their territory was annexed, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
tests of the Government and the people. This policy of force, fraud, 
and folly has been discredited. It began in dishonour and ended in 
disaster; but England has not fully undone the wrong—^has not 
entirely reversed the unjustifiable ^ct of annexation, has indeed 
placed new bonds on them which they refuse any longer to bear. 
They ask, why should they be placed in a different position from their 
brethren of the Free State ? And what have they done that tho full 
and complete measure of independence guaranteed to them by the 
Sand Biver Convention shall still be withheld ? And they will never 
rest satisfied till a treaty on the fines of that Convention is again 
granted. The present Convention has caused serious difficulties 
and undesirable complications, and bo it hoped the Government 
will adopt the course that justice and policy alike demand, that they 
'will modify the Pretoria Convention £ind return to the conditions 
adopted in 1852, as such a course only will restore that goodwill 
and friendly feeling between tho Dutch and English population 
which is so necessary for the peace and prosperity of South Africa. 

a, G. B. Clabk. 



THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 

I—AIAC’IIINERY. 

Some oxcoption has been taken to an article which appeared in the 
last number of this Review, entitled “ The Fnture of the Radical 
Party,” on tlic ground that it was wanting in the constructive 
element, and that while it predicted the triumph of Radicalism it 
did not clearly indicate the measures by, and the lines on, which 
victory was to be won. Such a defect, fortunately, admits of an easy 
remedy, and this opportunity may be taken of announcing tliat the 
Fortnightly Review for September will contain a comprehensive 
scheme of legislative action which, in subsequent uaimbers, will bo 
examined and explained in detail. On the present occasion it may be 
well to devote a few pages to specifying the changes in our political 
machinery which are the essential conditions of fulfilling a Radical 
Programme. If they are not to be looked for immediately, their 
realisation within a reasonable time is as certain as it is necessary. 
No thoughtful person has ever imagined that, with Parliament 
composed as it now is, advanced Liberals could witness the execution 
of their politicid purpose. The modifications which are now desired 
are not conceived in any spirit of devotion to a theoretically perfect 
legislature. They are wanted not us stops in the direction of consti¬ 
tutional symmetry, but as practical ii iprovements which will pave 
the way to practical results. Parliamentary reform has no value or 
meaning except as a preliminary of political action, and the reforms 
which Mr. Chamberlain delineated ’first in his speech at Birmingham 
six weeks ago, and then in, his address to the Cobden Club a fort¬ 
night later, are to be advocated, as they have been denounced, because 
they arc calculated to influence the whole current of legislation for 
some years to come. If they were not likely to have that cftect they 
would be valueless. 

Before wc have a political machinery which will give effect to the 
wishes of the majority in the constituencies, three important innova¬ 
tions must be accomplished. Manhood suffrage, equal electoral 
districts, and the payment of members, are each of them in their turn 
indispensable. That ultimately every male adult in the United 
Kingdom will receive a parliamentary vote, no one doubts. It is as 
certain as the extension of the existing franchise to counties. It is not 
a question of purely speculative interest, such as the substitution of a 
republican for a monarchical form of Government, or even the dis¬ 
establishment and disendowment of the State Church. Granted that 
this is so, many persons will feol tempted to say, let the evil day be 
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deferred as long as possible. When Canning was told that sooner 
or later there must be war, he replied, “ Then let it be later.” But 
this principle of postponement does not apply in the case of con¬ 
tingencies which cannot iji themselves bo pronounced necessary 
evils. If it could bo shown that there was something in our present 
social or political state which invested manhood suffKjge with excep¬ 
tional terrors, and which constituted a weighty reason against raising 
the subject now, the force of the a gument in favour of delay might 
readily be admitted. But no one pretends that the universal diffu¬ 
sion of the electoral privilege or right is more dangerous to-day than 
it will be five, ton, or twenty years hence ; and once this step is taken, 
wo shall at least have the satisfaction of knowing that wo have got 
to the rock. When Mr. Disraeli brought forward his Keform Bill 
in 1867, ho protested that, short of household suffrage, there was no 
logical or intelligible re.stiug-place. Precisely the same thing may 
be said of manhood suffrage. It is the goal whither events are 
hastening ; and there is no reason to supjwso tliat, if it bo reached 
soon, it will portend more of danger and disturbance than if we 
tnivol in its direction by long stages and at a tardy pace. 

Manhood suffrage, bo it rcracraborcd, is a politicid firrangemcnt as 
to the working of which wo do not lack the data of practical ex¬ 
perience. It has been in fcn’cc for years among Englishmen, our 
fellow-subjects, in that Greater Britain whicli lies beyond seas. It 
is acclimatized not only in France, Qormanj', Italy, Greece, and, 
with certain limitations, in Austria, but in Canada and in our 
Australasian colonics. It has not been followed in any of our 
dependencies by tlio grievous abuses which theoretical pessimists 
declare are inevitable from it. On the contrary, tlio sentiment of 
loyalty is notoriously as strong in our Canadian and Australasian 
dominions as in any portion of the empire. The political condition of 
France may be cited as an argument against manhood suffrage, and 
would certainly seem prim A fade to discredit it; but let us look at 
this matter a little more closely. W^hat is the true cause of the in¬ 
stability of Franco ? It arises not from the circumstance that every 
male of mature years has a vote, but from the deplorable lack of 
political capacity in individuals; not, in other words, from the 
niultitude of electors, but from the dearth of men. A system of 
personal rule, wdth all its attendant corruptions and enfeoblcments, 
which dominated France for more than twenty years, is an evil 
preparation for popular government and the unrestricted exercise of 
political right. The advocates of manhood suffrage, however, must 
expect to bo confronted with an objection which they will be told 
is not derived from foreign soil, but is indigenous to this country. 
Manhood suffrage in England, they will he assured, means the 
hopeless deterioration of the electorate. Once admit this charge, 
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and a residuum worse even than that whoso evil qualities Mr. 
jBright described sixteen years ago will be enfranchised. Now what 
are the grounds on which this apprehension rests ? There are some 
large provincial towns in England where manhood suffrage may be 
said practically to exist already. In Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
other cities it is the rule for families among the working classes to 
live not in lodgings but in separate houses. This is not the case in 
London, and the influence which the change now contemplated 
would have in the metropolis would unquestionably bo far greater 
than it would exercise elsewhere. But is there any reason for saying, 
or believing, that either in London or in any other considerable 
centre of population, manhood suffrage would introduce to the con¬ 
stitution voters who would, on the whole, compare unfavourably with 
those now on the register ? Who are the men that are at present 
excluded from the suffrage ? The answer is that they are, for the 
most part, the younger and more intelligent members of the com¬ 
munity—the men who have grown up under the operation of the 
educational refonns of the last thirteen years, and who illustrate, it 
is natural to believe, some of their quickening power. So far from 
the enfranchisement of the adult males of the United Kingdom 
affecting the constituencies for the worse, the probability, or the 
certainty, is that they would introduce into them a leaven of mental 
and moral improvement. 

What is true of manhood suffrage is true also of equal electoral dis¬ 
tricts. Whether we like or dislike the idea, we are rapidly approach¬ 
ing more closely to them. Every n.oasure of redistribution of seats 
brings us nearer to the point on which the eyes of some are fixed with 
hope, and of others with fear. No one can deny that the principle of 
equal electoral districts is involved in each attempt more equitably to 
redistribute parliamentary seats. Redistribution, to put it a little 
differently, has no meaning, unless it tends to equalise the value of 
votes; and if that end is to bo attained, the voting areas must be 
equalised also. “ It is no use,” said Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham 
on the 13th of last June, “ to increase the number of voters if you 
minimise the political influence which the political vote confers. It 
is no use to put a million in the place of 100,000 if the million has 
no greater powers than the 100,000 had before.” The effect of 
the minority vote is to place three-cornered constituencies, such as 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester, on a footing of 
equality, as regards voting power, with the most insignificant consti¬ 
tuencies in the realm; and that at Birmingham this is not actually 
the case is due to the thoroughness of the Liberal organization. An 
analysis of the population, the electorate and the assessment to income- 
tax of 257 boroughs, shows that 180 of these, with 3,325,122inhabitants, 
439,074 electors, and an income-tax assessment of £38,761,436, return 
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231 members, while seventy-one other places, with more than throe 
times the population, more than twice the number of electors, and 
assessed at nearly seven times the amount of income-tax, have only 
129 members; that forty-two little boroughs have forty-two repre¬ 
sentatives in the popular Chamber, but the nineteen groat cities 
and boroughs, with more than twenty-seven times the population 
and nearly twenty-four times as many electors, and paying just 
fifty times the amount of income-tax, have only forty-three members. 
On the occasion already referred to the President of the Board of 
Trade instituted a comparison between "Warwick and Birmingham. 
Warwick returns two members, Birmingham three, but the annual 
increase of the population of Birmingham is so great that another 
Warwick is added every two years to its number. “ Lest, however," 
cont^ued Mr. Gluimberlain, “you should be surfeited with this 
generous distribution of political power, you are only permitted to 
give two votes apiece, and so it happens that an elector of 
Warwick has thirty-four times the political power of ovoiy elector 
of Birmingham.” 

Instances of this land might bo miiltipliod indefinitely. The 
object at which redistribution of seats should aim is simple. The 
names of the existing constituencies, which are not disfranchised, 
may bo preserved; it will be impossible to say that the English 
people are fairly and impartially represented in Parliament till there 
is, speaking roughly, one member allotted to each fi0,000 of the 
inhabitants. The relative merits of the principle of arntfin do lifstc 
and of sendin d’anondmemmt, applied to the great English consti¬ 
tuencies, may still be an open question. The ground on wliich M. 
Gambetta declared the former to be absolutely imperative for Franco 
was, that otherwise it was, and must remain, impossible to prevent 
an importance and prominence being accorded to local interests and 
their representatives, which would prevent men of the highest mark 
and capacity from finding their way into the Legislature, But 
the advance which serntin d'arrondmement, if adopted under a 
scheme of redistribution, would signalise, must bo .so great as to 
be accepted with satisfaction. An idea may be readily formed of 
its operation. Take the case of a town with a population of 400,000. 
That would be entitled to eight members. The method of scrutin 
de lisfe would make each one of its representatives a member not 
for a section of the constituency, but for the whole constituency. 
Scrutin d^arrondimment would assign a representative apiece to the 
eight wards into which the whole constituency would be divided. 
There is much to be said in favour of the latter arrangement, and 
its special adaptabilities to English requirements are undoubted. 
One general condition must steadily be borne in mind and acted upon. 
An equitable system of parliamentary representation is absolutely 
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inconsistent with the minority vote, and no sound Radical can acquiesce 
in such a device for minimising, and it maybe for nullifying altogether, 
the power of the majority. The principle on which this vexatious 
expedient rests is distrust of the people, and when eminent members 
of the Liberal party vindicate it, they practically make an unworthy 
imputation on those who are the' source of political power. More¬ 
over, it must be borne in mind that the minority vote is resented 
as a grievance and resisted as an infringement on popular rights 
in tliose places where it is in force. If there were no three-cornered 
constituencies there would be no need of the machinery of the 

caucus. It is the minority vote which stimulates the caucus. 

¥ 

Nothing, for instance, lias given such an incentive to Radical or¬ 
ganization in Birmingham as the consciousness that if every nerve 
is not strained to thwart the operation of the minority clause the 
constituency will not have the .share of political,power to which it 
is entitled. 

It may not be generally known that the first practical proposal 
brought forward in the House of Commons for the payment of 
members proceeded from the grandfather of the present Duke of 
Marlborough. In 1830 the then Lord Blandford, who represented 
Woodstock, introduced a Reform Bill in accordance with the tenor 
of on abstract resolution in favour of reform which,the House of 
Commons had previously negatived. Ho proposed not only to 
transfer the franchises from decayed or corrupt boroughs to large 
unrepresented towns, to confer the 1‘ranchise on all payers of scot 
and lot, all copyholders and leaseholders, but to pay county members 
at the rate of £4 and borough members at the rate of £2 a day. It 
is stated in the new number of the (Inarterly Meoiew that Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain has declared himself in favour of a proposal similar to that 
advocated by the sixth Duke of Marlborough, and one which adds to 
the expenditure of the country £058,000,—“ an amount exceeding 
the whole cost of Royalty, pensions, annuities, and every charge 
included.” Nothing is more easy than to deal with your opponent 
when you are able to state his case in your own terms. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Chamberlain proposes to do nothing c*" the sort. What¬ 
ever sum may bo paid to the representatives of the people, it 
would be a charge not, as the Quartet'hj reviewer finds it con¬ 
venient to assume, upon the Imperial exchequer, but upon the 
constituencies. As for the parliamentary stipend specified by the 
reviewer, it is needless to say that it is purely arbitrary, and that the 
sum is selected with a view to prejudice Mr. Chamberlain’s project. It 
would introduce no new principle into the House of Commons. Pepys 
writes in his diary, under the date of March 30,1668 : “ At dinner 
we had a great deal of good discourse about Parliament. All con¬ 
cluded that the bane of the Parliament hath been the leaving off the 
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old custom of the places allowing wages to those that serve them in 
Parliament, by which they chose men that understood their business 
and would attend to it, and they could expect an account from, which 
now they cannot, and so the Parliament has become a company of 
men unable to give account for the interest of the place they serve 
for.” Tlie last payment of wages to me-’-bers of the House of 
Commons took place in 1681, wlicn Thomas King, after having given 
due notice to the Corporation of Harwich, abtaiued from tho Lord 
Chancellor a writ de oxiK'nm hurgnmum h'Vdndi. In his Life of Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham, Lord Campbell cites this case, and even 
declares that the writ might still be claimed without a new enactment 
to revive the old usage. '\V'hen, therefore, Mr. Peter Taylor moved 
thirtec'Ti ycar.s ago for leave to introduce a bill “ to restore the ancient 
constitutional practice of payment of members,” the language in 
W'hich he described his measure was strictly accurate. 

Tho payment*of members may bo defended by many kinds of 
analogy. All coj'porations in the present day have power to pay 
their mayors. Abroad tho custom is not confined, as tho Quarterly 
reviewer assumes, to the United States. Mr. Chamberlain has bor¬ 
rowed, wo are told, this expedient from America, whore, “when it 
was first instituted, there laiH (ste) no wealthy or idle class able and 
willing to give up l//cir (fu'e) time for nothing.” The fairness and force ' 
of this sentence arc on a par with its grammar; the fact, of course, i.s 
discreetly ignored that in France and in other countries, where tho 
non-existence of a wealthy and idle class cannot be pleaded, the practice 
of payment prevails. Tho objections with which this plan is generally 
met are familiar. It would, wo are told, if adopted, entirely revolu¬ 
tionise the personnel of the House of Commons. There would bo 
fewer fine gentlemen and more of those who have no pretensions to • 
be considered line gentlemen. The House itself would bo disgraced 
by frequent explosions of unmannerly behaviour, and by scenes and 
incidents of the most discreditable kind. Moreover, it would tend 
towards the creation of a class of men whose absence is convention¬ 
ally regarded as a boon—that of the professional politician, and of 
members who would be perpetually endeavouring to find an oppor¬ 
tunity for doing some job in the interests of their constituency, that 
would bo also their paymaster. 

Those arguments may be looked into a little more closely. When 
it is said that payment of the pooplc’.s representatives would vulgarise 
the people’s House and would deteriorate its social qualities, one is 
tempted to ask whether such experience as might bo cited on tho point 
justifies tho apprehension. For instance, would a comparison between 
the social demeanour of Earl Percy and Viscount Folkestone on the 
one hand, and of Mr. Burt and Mr. Broadhurst on the other, in tho 
discharge of their parliamentary duties, be to the advantage of the 
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former ? If it is asserted tJiat the scheme would make the assembly 
less of an ornamental lounge than it now is, and would bring into it, 
on an increased scale, an order of representatives who would take a 
view of their functions very different from that taken by their supe¬ 
riors, the soft impeachment may be readily admitted, and it may bo 
replied that this is exactly what is wanted. Th^ men who would be 
sent to St. Stephens would be men whom the majority of the con¬ 
stituencies trusted, and who came there to do the people’s work. 
Their presence would have the effect of liberalising and bracing the 
assembly. They would, in n word, be the sort of legislators from 
whom measures that would secure the steady assertion of the 
popular influence in all matters of government would be forth¬ 
coming. Again, when it is affirmed that the plan would give us more 
professional politicians than we now have, the remark which 
suggests itself is, that this is exactly what is required. Politics, 
as a matter of fact, are a profession already, and if lawyers, 
doctors, and professional men generally arc paid, why not politi¬ 
cians? Moreover, when it was once understood that business 
aptitudes "were required in those who addressed themselves to the 
business of public afiUirs, an effectual protest would be made against 
the habit of sending to the House of Commons men who regarded 
politics as a pastimewho, whether they are Liberals or Conserva¬ 
tives, are equally lUleHanii', and who illustrate in the Legislature the 
indolence and languor of polite society. 

To return for a moment to the allegation that the payment of 
members, and the confusion of commerce and politics which it would 
involve, must vitiate the purity of the pt' rliamcntary atmosphere, and 
must degrade the standard of public life. The present House of 
Commons might, without injustice, be described as chiefly composed 
of commercial interests. The landed interest has 267 members, the 
trading, commercial, and manufacturing interest 165, the railway 
interest 113, the banking interest 25, the liquor interest 18, and so 
forth. It is universally recognised that the representative of each 
of these interests will do what he |ftn to advance them upon every 
opportunity. An illustration of this may be seun in what occurred 
the other day in connection with the Hull and Barnsley Railway. 
This project, in which a large capital had been emba. ked, and which 
was of extreme importance to many thousands of people, involved 
serious competition with the !North Eastern Railway. Sir Joseph 
Pease, the very type and model of a respectable and highly- 
principled member of the House of Commons, did not attempt to 
disguise'the fact that he resisted the measure in the interests of the 
North Eastern Railway. With these facts before him, will any one 
seriously pretend that paid members of Parliament would be more 
accessible to commercial or mercenary motives than those who are 
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the representatives of interest first and of their constituents after¬ 
wards ? We have, indeed, at the present moment what is quite as 
much a house of interests as a House of Commons. . 

The truth is, that the foregoing reforms are denounced and 
opposed, not from any sincere solicitude for the dignity of Parlia¬ 
ment or the integrity of our public life, but from an apprehension 
that, once ejSected, they would secure their object. This object is 
legislation in accordance with the desires and wants of the majority 
in the constituencies. Those who compose that majority derive no 
benefit from the monopolies and the privileges which have devoted 
champions in our existing parliamentary system. It is perceived, 
however, that their power of influencing the House of Commons 
is on the increase, and therefore the cry is raised that a certain 
number of politicians aim at the substitution of paid delegates for 
members of an Imperial House of Commons. There is little ground 
for the belief that tho English Electorate will take the initiative 
in demanding tho changes now enumerated. The English masses 
are nearly impervious to political ideas. This is well for those who 
aro concerned to impede and delay popular progress, for, were it 
otherwise, wo might have advanced at a more rapid rate, and 
many ancient landmarks, still left to us, might have disappeared. 
The people know vaguely what they want. It is for the people’s 
leaders to indicate to them the precise methods in and instru¬ 
ments by which their wishes may be realised. There was never 
a time when the constituencies needed instruction more sorely 
on all these topics. Legislation swayed by considerations of class 
and interests has been so long the habit in this country because 
the great bulk of the people have not had the power of communi¬ 
cating their wiU to Parliament, This is tho power which is now 
to bo entrusted to them, and tho creation of the machinery that 
has been briefly sketched in the foregoing pages, and that can 
alone suffice to do what is wanted, must bo tho starting-point in the 
new programme of tho liadical paa'ty. 


VOL' xxxiv. N.S. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The question of a second Suez Canal and the negotiations between 
the English Government and M. de Lesseps have eclipsed in interest 
and importance all other political subjects, domestic or foreign, during 
the past month. So much space has been given to the topic, and 
to many of the grave collateral issues which it involves, in other 
portions of our present number, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
it at any length here. We may, however, remark that between the 
resolution of which Sir Stafford Northcote gave notice on Tuesday. 
July 24, and the attitude adopted throughout by Ministers, there is 
no antagonism or inconsistency. The apparent meaning of the 
motion formulated by the leader of the Opposition is, that whereas 
M. do Lesseps has a monopoly of the Isthmus of Suez for canal 
purposes, he has no monopoly co-extensive with the whole tract 
of country between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. What¬ 
ever may be the result of Si» Stafford Northeote’s move, it 
seems unlikely that his example u'ill be followed in the Upper 
House by Lord Salisbury. The Conservative chief in the Peers 
refuses, it is understood, to challenge a debate. Yet reasons are 
not wanting which might induce him to do so. In the first place, 
the Opposition, certain, as it is, to be beaten on the question in the 
House of Commons, might reasonably expect to cover their defeat 
in the House of Lords. Moreover, it may plausibly be contended 
that, if Lord Salisbury does not elicit from the Peers a condemnation 
of the Ministerial policy in admitting M. de Lesseps* monopoly, he 
will be able to assert that Parliament has unanimously recognised his 
right. How, then, are we to explain Lord Salisbury’s apathy ? It 
is perhaps explicable on one of two hypotheses. First, it may be 
said, he is wreaking his vengeance on the Peers for their desertion 
of him last year on the Arrears Bill. Secondly, it is conceivable 
he is cognisant of the existence of some document in the archives of 
the Foreign Office which debars him from denouncing more par* 
ticularly than he has already done the policy of Ministers in this 
matter. 

Although Mr. Gladstone withdrew the agreement in deference to 
the storm of disapproval which it excited, the agitation was already 
rapidly subsiding, and there is little doubt that, if M. de Lesseps had 
been persuaded to modify even one of the clauses of the convention— 
to make, for instance, the reduction of dues absolute instead of 
contingent—Parliament might have accepted the scheme with com¬ 
paratively little delay, as a solution of the difficulty. Signs are 
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multiplying daily t^t the shipowners who led the opposition to the 
project are seriously apprehensive for the future. M. de Lesseps 
has both the power and the will to construct a new waterway across 
the isthmus without the pecuniary assistance of England. If he 
does so, the shipowners will bo in a far less enviable position than 
if they had failed to secure tho withdrawal of the convention. It 
may therefore be predicted that a reaction will ere long set in, and 
that pressure will be brought to l oar upon the Government, by the 
very men who took the initiative in denouncing the original plan, 
with a view of negotiating afresh with the president of the Suez 
Canal Company. Unfortunate as the whole incident is, there is no 
danger that it will seriously complicate tho relations between France 
and Engl-tnd. The truth really is, that those are constantly liable 
to inisconciption from one point of view or the other. Sometimes 
they are o.steonfbd preternaturally cordial; somotimos chiinerically 
hostile. Tlic ncAVs of the occurrence at Turautavo, which reached 
England between two and throe weeks ago, caused for the moment 
a considerable explosion of popular sentiment. Tho French Govern¬ 
ment lost no time in assuring us that tho matter should be 
diligently investigated, and nothing could be more conciliatory and 
handsome than the tone adopted by M. Jules Ferry and M. Challemel 
Lacour in speaking of it. 

It would be well if tho prospect which immediately confronts us 
in Egypt were equally satisfactory. Tho new cause of disturbance 
and alarm is not jiolitical. Tho enemy which we have to face is not 
war or rebellion, but pestilence. It is now impossible to doubt that 
the area over which cholera extends is becoming swiftly enlarged, 
that it has attacked our own troops, and that there rests upon us a 
responsibility of a most serious kind. The Egyptian authorities 
themselves are impotent to grapple with tho emergency or to check 
tho disease. No confidence can bo placed in the official returns of 
tho deaths. Panic paralyzes action, and there is nothing more cruel 
or cowardly than terror. The Egyptian authorities place obstacles 
in the way of English sanitary intervention, and it is incumbent 
upon us that these obstacles should be removed. Scenes of shocking 
inhumanity and wanton neglect are of daily occurrence. The 
disease has declared itself at a singularly untoward moment. 
Lord Dufferin, in the speech v/hich he recently made at a public 
dinner, did not express himself in terms unduly sanguine of tho 
political condition and future of tho country ; and now, just when 
tranquillity was absolutely essential for the development and the 
consolidation of the new regime, the deadliest of modern ^idemics 
is the herald of Major Baring’s arrival. From the duty which 
events impose upon us there must be no flinching. However 
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long or however short is to bo our stay in Egypt, wo have made 
ourselves morally answerable for its welfare. Having adopted the 
poliey of partial occupation we must accept its consequences. Mr. 
Gladstone’s description of our general position in Egypt as tem¬ 
porary and exceptional has been unreasonably censured in several 
quarters. It is in reality both. It is temporary,•because it is not to 
bo contemplated that we shall remain there in perpetuity; it is 
excoptional, because the course of events compelled us to assume a 
jKirt different from that assigned to any other Power. It is out of 
the question for us to attempt to shake the dust of Egypt from off 
the soles of our feet. To do so would be to invite anarchy, and, as it 
would seem, poslilcnce also, to fill our place, and would invite foreign 
intervention. A second, alternative, that of practically proclaiming 
ourselves the lords of Egypt for an indefinite period, is not to ho 
seriously cntc'rlaiued. It would constitute an act of treachery to our 
inosf solemn proinise.s and obligations, and it would bo the signal for 
Russia fo descend upon Armenia. There remains, therefore, the 
single expedient of instructing, as wo are instructing now, the 
Egyptians in the art of self-government. Wc have Lord Dufferin’s 
assurance that tlie experiment is a success. 

For the moment the attention of- France is fixed rather on her 
foreign relations than on her homo politics. Some sensation, indeed, 
has been provided for Ijor recently by the illness of the Comte de 
Chambord. It has been announced in rapid succession that tho 
chivalrous fanatic who .sacrificed a thi . nc to the White Flag was 
sick unto death; was on tho high road to recovery; and was actual])’’ 
dead. There can bo little doubt now that the condition of his 
beultli has much improved. At t)io same time his departure from 
the scene is an event that must be reckoned with. What would 
bo its political consequences? The Orleanists might become tho 
political heirs of the Tfourbons. But are there any signs that 
Orleanism is gaining, or that ihc Republic is losing, strength ? All 
experience seems to point in an exactly opposite direction. The 
army shows no symptoms of dissatisfaction with tho Republic, On 
tho contrary, although tho soldiers of France, ol whatever social 
degree, may be animated by no sentimental enthusiasm for the form 
of government presided over b-y jM. Grevy, there is growing up 
among military men a public feeling in favour of the Republic—not 
possibly qua Republic, but qud tho most stable and least corrupt 
government which France has had during many years. The real 
strain upon the Republic came after the death of M. Qambetta. 
But it rapidly righted itself, and now it is inconceivable that so 
calm and clear-headed a man as the Comte de Paris, were ho on the 
death of tho Comte de Chambord to be selected as the representative 
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of Frencli Royalism, would oppose any monarchical ideas of his own 
to the republican feeling of the country. Is he, indeed, necessarily 
a monarchist at all ? and may it not be that, if the Comte de Paris 
is over found at the head of the State, it will be in the capacity not 
of king but of president P 
• 

The House of Commons has done much useful but rather unin¬ 
teresting business during the last two or three weeks in a sufficiently 
steady and strenuous manner. The Corrupt Practices Rill and the 
Agricultural Tenants Compensation Rill have both gone through 
committee. The first of these measures has not been materially 
modified in any of its main provisions. Tt remains what it was when 
it was first introduced—a bill bristling with precautions against, and 
penalties for, bribery and all cognate offences far more sweeping and 
severe than it could have been predicted ten years ago public opinion 
in England would tolerate. Some alterations will no doubt bo made 
in it by the Pt‘ors, but they will bo comparatively slight, and will 
probably bo confined to attempts to vest in an election judge a larger 
discretion. To some changes of this sort the measure has already 
submitted, and it has been ruled that it shall bo optional for an 
election judge to declare that by a trivial case of treating or 
illegal practice, to which neither the candidate nor his election 
agent has been in any way privy, the election need not bo voided. 
On the whole, the measure is thoroughly creditable to the House of 
Commons and to the country. It is tho first earnest endeavour 
which Parliament has ever taken to stamp out one of the greatest 
scandals and abuses incidental to popular goveniracnt in this country. 
Two things it will certainly do. It will reduce to a minimum 
corrupt expenditure at elections, and it will lessen tho cost of 
elections themselves. As regards the latter point, the Attorney- 
General showed that there was a reasonable prospect of tho expense 
of a general election, which three years ago amounted to £2,500,000, 
being diminished to £800,000. Again, the county eloctions— 
returning officers’ expenses and other items not included—bad 
cost £G15,800, whilo borough eloctions, the same deductions being 
made, had cost £000,000. Sir ITeniy James is of opinion that tho 
Corrupt Practices Rill will reduce them by more than two-thirds 
in the case of counties and by nearly two-thirds in the case of 
boroughs. Ono kind of indirect corruption there is which this 
measure does not touch. There are two ways of improperly spend¬ 
ing money on electioneering purposes. The first is by direct’ 
bribery and corruption and treating; the second is by the permanent 
expenditure of parliamentary candidates or representatives in 
boroughs. As regards the latter, it is impossible to draw a lino 
which separates corruption from purity. Trifling or oven consider- 
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able acts of conventional generosity and ebarity cannot be put down 
by law, and the probability is, that in proportion as bribery and 
treating during election limes disappear, the permanent expenditure 
in boroughs will increase. 

The absence of all serious opposition to tho gricultural Holdings 
Bill is the measure, if not of its inefficiency, yet of what the large 
landowners would call its singularly harmless character. This is 
what might have been expected. It is necessary, for the credit of 
Ministers, that some such measure should become law during tho 
present session ; it is certain that a measure Avhich was offensive to 
tho landed interests in the House of Lords would have no chance of 
success. Further, it may bo urged with much plausibility, and j'ot 
without considerable truth, that if there existed any deep national 
feeling on tho subject., tho Tenants Bill would not have been 
whittled down to suit tho House of Lords, but thtf House of Lords, 
after much vapouring and protest, would have consented to accept 
the Tenants Bill. Tho simple explanation of tho fact that the 
measure, when it is inscribed upon the Statute Book, will scarcely bo 
an instalment of what the occupiers of the soil in England have a 
right to expect, is that the farmers arc indiffei’cnt to the imijrove- 
ment of their own position. The futile amendment of Mr. Borlase, 
which was brought forward with the object of relieving the sitting 
tenant, had tho support of the Farmers’ Alliance, of all the political 
friends of tho farmer, and of all impartial authorities on agriculture, 
such as Sir J. Caird. On the other hand, Mr. Balfour’s amend¬ 
ment, which prevents the. tenant from receiving anything more for 
his improvements than the money he has actually expended, was 
passed. It is to bo hoped that Ministers may, as it is rumoured will bo 
the case, find the opportunity at a later stage of cancelling this most 
ill-advised alteration in the measure. Can anything bo more monstrous 
than that, in estimating the value of an improvement effected by the 
tenant, regard should bo had exclusively to the amount of money 
laid out by him, and no account should be taken of the judg¬ 
ment with which tho investment had been made y Unless this is 
remedied, the tenant, instead of having a motive to improve his 
holding, will have a motive to abstain from doing so. Pecu¬ 
niarily he may lose by his enterprise, but ho cannot gain. The 
farmers’ friends, it may at once be said, cannot bo congratulated 
on tho wisdom with which they have pleaded tho cause of their 
clients. Mr. James Howard, Mr. Borlase, and others, do not seem 
to have made up their minds what it is they want. If they were as 
logical in their demands as they doubtless are sincere, they would 
declare themselves in favour of tho extension of the Irish Land Bill 
to England. The English tenant cannot have the same security as 
the Irish tenant, unless the machinery of Ireland is imported into 
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England, and a sitting tenant must be exposed to a rise of rent so 
long as no tribunal exists to decide wbat constituted a fair rent 
before the improvement was made. One thing, indeed, has been 
made perfectly clear by the course of the discussion. If wo are to 
have a thorough measure of laud reform in England, it is not to 
Parliament that we must in the first place I'^ok. The farmers must 
bo instructed as to flioir wants and the true remedies of these wants. 

Another illustration of the conservatism of the present Parliament 
and its devotion to class interests was afforded by Mr. Chaplin’s 
victory over the Grovernment and over the Act of five years ago 
regulating the importation of cattle. Foot-and-mouth disease, he 
argues, is of foreign origin. It can be stamped out if cattle, coming 
from countries where the malady prevails, are not allowed to be 
landed in England; and his case was, that, if his resolution were 
acted upon, only 4 per cent, of the meat supply would be excluded, 
while this loss might in a large degree be made good by the increase 
of our dead-meat imports. Mr. Chaplin and his friends attempted 
to conceal the fact that the motion was introduced to benefit the 
graziers, but the slightest examination of the matter shows the 
flimsiness of the plea. Suppose, as Mr. Mundolla said, that of 30,000 
imported cattle six are diseased. It is probable, if not certain, that 
they will be killed at the port of debarkation. There is of course 
some risk, though a very remote one, of the disease being communi¬ 
cated to English cattle, but what would bo the loss to the consumers 
of meat i’ As Mr. Mundfdla demonstrated, 29,094 animals that ought 
to be admitted would be Icept out in order that six which ought to be 
kept out might not bo admitted. 

One of the most important political events of the month has 
taken place in Ireland. The Monaghan election ended, as was 
generally anticipated would be the case, in the return of Mr. Tlealy 
The defeated candidate who stood second on the list was a Conserva¬ 
tive, and the Liberal candidate was literally nowhere. We have 
of course been told by the Conservative press that this means the 
rejection by Ulster of the whole Irish policy of the Government, and 
no doubt it does signify that the circle of Mr, Parnell’s influence is 
rapidly increasing. It is calculated that if one-third of the seats 
which he and his party intend to attack in Ulster are won, ho will 
have in the next House of Commons eighty-four supporters. What¬ 
ever bo the precise figure, it is imquostionable that his influence in 
Ireland is certainly not on tho wane. It would, however, be too 
much to infer that Ulster is prepared to give him a solid vote, or 
that even Monaghan, because it accepted his candidate, is therefore 
in favour of his entire policy. Mr. Healy did not lay the whole 
of Mr. Parnell’s programme before Monaghan electors. He dwelt 
almost exclusively upon its agrarian aspects. The refrain of his 
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speeches was that the Laud Act requires further amendment. 
Leaseholders must bo included in its operation, which was what 
Mr. Gladstone proposed in the first instance. Again, the landlord 
must be prevented ftom making improvements executed by the 
tenant a leverage for fresh demands of rent. But that the Act 
enables the landlord to do this is due entirely to Cpnservative pressure 
at Westminster. The true lesson of the Monaghan election is not so 
much that the Irish policy of Government has miscarried and failed 
to satisfy those whom it "was intended to relieve, but that it is the 
duty of Ministers to avail themselves of the first opportunity of 
making the Bill in its operation identical with the Bill as it was 
originally designed. 

This opportunity may bo taken of acknowledging a very cour¬ 
teous and graceful act on the part of the Gre^k Government. 
M. Tricoupi has iijtimated to our minister-#t Athens, Mr. Clare 
Ford, tho desire of the King of the Hellenes and his ministers to 
assist tho establishment of a British school of classical studies, 
archsoology, and art at Athens by the free gift of an appropriate 
.site for tho building. This offer is one of substantial utility, and 
will materially aid the scheme which the Fortnightly lieviow has 
advocated. Nor is there any danger lost tho movement should 
languish for lack of support at homo. Already definite promises, 
exceeding in tho aggregate £5,000, have been received. The 
warmest thanks of the friends of the project are due to the weekly 
and daily press of the United Kingdom for their cordial co-opera- 
lion. Subscriptions, it may be added, will bo received by the 
bankers of tho fund, Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament 
Street, and arrangements aro being made, and will in due course 
be announced, for a public meeting to be held in London towards 
the end of November or early in December next. 


Juljf 26, 1SS3. 
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POLITICS IN THE LEBANON. 

Till*: attitude assumed by France, in regard to the recent appoint¬ 
ment of a successor ip. Rustem Pasha as Governor-General of tlio 
Lebanon, has differed so widely from that of the other five European 
Powers who are co-signatory with her to the “ Roglcment du 
Liban,” that she can scarcely be surprised if the nature of her 
pretensions in that Province are examined, or tlie methods to Avhich 
she has resorted in order to sustain tliem arc criticised. Indeed, 
the blatant cliaracter of licr diplomacy would almost lead one to 
suppose that it was designed to court inquiry, and to challenge 
criticism, were it not tliut another more obvious, though scarcely 
more reasonable, motive is easy to find. After the Egyptian fiasco, 
the amour pro])re of the nation required satisfaction, not merely in 
the remote and inaccessible parts of the world in whicli it is now 
being sought, but especially in that Turkish province, conliguous to 
Egypt, to which .some of the most cherished traditions of French 
policy have attached over since the days of the Crusades and King 
Louis of saintly memory. Parfaiit pour la Syria, though Napoleonic, 
is an air which never fails to find a response in the breasts of the most 
rabid Rcijublicans, just as the most ardent persecutors of the Faith in 
France become its most devout champions in the Jjcbanon, and tho 
identical monks whom they have violently expelled from their 
monasteries at home arc feted and honoured by the officials of tho 
Government which ejected them, so soon as they have transferred 
their obnoxious personalities to tho.so religious retreats which con¬ 
tribute their pickircsque interest to tho wild valleys of “ Tlie Moun¬ 
tain.” Questions of religion and dynastic prejudices fade alike 
from the Gallic mind before the absorbing fascination of the pre¬ 
dominant influence of France in Syria ; but in order to arouse tho 
national enthusiasm, a noisy fanfare of political and diplomatic 
trumpets is necessary. Hence it was that, in April last, the Marquis 
VOIi. XXXTV. N.S. Y 
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de Noailles was instructed to inform the Porto that, unless on the 
24tli of tliat month, which was the daj on which Rustem Pasha’s 
term of office expired, that functionary did not leave the country— 
the government of the province being put in commission until his 
succ(.'ssor was appointed—the French Government would seriously 
consider the expediency of a rupture of diplomatic relations. 

The fact that this was a pure piece of bounciP, which the Porte 
treated with contemptuous indifference b)’- continuing Rustem Pasha 
in his goveniorMhip until the 0th of the following June, naturally did 
not strike the French imagination so much as the threat itself. It Was 
a public announcement on behalf of the Republic to all Europe that 
it exercised rights and enjoyed privileges in Syria which the other 
co-signatory PoAvers did not, and it called attention to the fact that 
circumstances might arise when France Avould be prcj)ared to go to 
war in defence of those rights and privileges, (joining after the ” 
Airtual extinction of her inliueuce in Fgypt, it was .a decided relief 
to have let off this political firework, and it was sulficioiitly applauded 
l.y the nation to inspire a certain amount of conlidence in the Govern¬ 
ment. There was another public, however, upon whom this aimounco- 
ment was ealeulated to produce a powerful effect, and this was none 
other than that of Sy ria itself, for years past tlie F rcnch diplomatic 
reprosentati\es in the Lebanon liad been exciting llie popular mind, 
llirouah clerical aes'iits under tlicir oontro!, to look forward to the 
expire of Rustem Pasha’s term of office as (o tin; inauguration of a 
new era, when 3rarouite prcdoniinaiu'o Avould be secured, and when 
the Guvernur-Gencral, who would bo hh-eneli nominee, would be 
their willing instrument; and with a singular lack of adroitness they 
contrived so to narrow the issue betAveou Ru.deni Pasha and hi.s 
traducers, that the justiffeatiou of the loriner, or the triumph of the 
latter, hinged entirely upon the man Avho should finally be forced by 
France upon the Porte for the ap])ointmciit. In other words, 
Itu&tem Pasha hud veprc.scnted the princiiilc of impartial and just 
administration, and had steadily resisted llio Maroiiito pretensions 
bucked by France, Avhere they AVerc contrary to tlie “ Regleinent.” 
The appointment of' a nominee of Franoo meant the defeat of the 
{Sultan himself in the person of his Governor-General; it meant the 
dismissal of every on** of the officials avIio had served under him; it 
meant the complete reversal of his policy, and the trunsfcrrence of the 
supreme authority of the Lebanon into the hands of the French 
Consul-General and two or three Maronitc bishops. 

When the hold announcement was made that Franco would insist 
upon Rustem Pasha’s retirement on the day his term of office 
expired, the clerical party considered the victory Avon, and were 
only prevented from celebrating it with insulting manifestations by 
the determined attitude of the Pasha, Avho gave them to understand 
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that BO long as he remained in power he would not shrink from 
the most uncompromising exercise of his authority. 

As time went on and the emptiness of the French threat became 
apparent, a secret uneasiness took po.sscssion of the minds of those 
‘who had pinned their faith to its fulfilment, and when Nasri Bey, 
the French candidate, was unceromoniousl;. thrust aside by the Porte, 
with the consent of the Powers, as one utterly disqualified by inherent 
incapacity for so important a position, no less than by his wcll- 
knbwn ultra-clerical tendencies, French influence received a blow 
which might have been avoided, had a less ostentatious attitude at 
the outset been assumed at Constantinople, hud a more reasonable 
candidate been proposed, and had the expectations of the Maronitc 
clergy not been unduly worked up by a long course of intrigue 
which it was evident might now recoil upon themselves. For it is 
not to bo supposed that the Turkish Government was ignorant of 
the nature of tlio clerical campaign which had been entered upon 
by eerlaiu IMaronite bishops at French instigation against Ilu.stcm 
Pa.sha, or of tho activity w'hich had recently been exhibited by 
accredited agents in >Syria. It was perfectly well known that the 
object of Majoi" do Torcy’s mission to that country three j'oars ago 
had been to obtain from the Metanalis and Ansaryiis, numbering 
together about 100,000 souls, a petition to come under French 
proleetioTi; that this otficor, though a major in the French army, 
travelled in the uniform of a Turkish mushir, or full general, thus 
imposing u])on tho country people, and claiming for himself honours 
corrc.spondiiig to his su})posed rank from caimakanys and small 
ignorant local officials. This mission Avas followed, eighteen months 
ago, by the French Consul-General, who entertained tho Mctanali 
chiefs, and openly promised them tho support of France under 
certain contingencies. Since tlicu, in order to discredit llustem 
Pasha’s gt»vcrnmeni, both Maronitos and Metanalis in difl'ereiit parts 
of tho country, sure of French protection, organized themselves into 
brigand bands, and tho French newspapers contained telegrams from 
Syria, dwelling upon the disturbed state of the country, and con¬ 
taining tho most exaggerated and utterly false accounts of tho terror 
which reigned among the Christians. Fortunately neither llustem 
Pasha nor Hamdi Pasha, the vali at Damascus, were men to bo 
trilled with, and so far, the policy which succeeded so well with 
llussia in Bulgaria, and with the Kroumirs in Tunis, and which is 
again being attempted by tho Russians in Armenia, has failed 
signally. 

In the face of these undisguised intrigues, and of the pronounced 
and dimly veiled efforts which are being made at the present time by 
Franco in Syria to imiircss upon the population of all religions that 
the manifest destiny of the country is its ultimate annexation to the 

V 2 
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Republic, it was not unnatural that the personality of the successor 
to Rustem Paslia should be a matter of the utmost importance to 
the Sultan. There was one man in the Turkish Government service 
who, while ho was eligible as being a Christian, had earned a 
character for loyalty and for a stern and uncompromising impar¬ 
tiality in former important administrative posts which eminently 
qualified him for the position now vacant; a man, morever, of tried 
courage, and of a literary and intellectual capacity rare among 
Turkish officials. This man was Wassa Pasha, a Catholic Albanian, 
who was selected for the post from the first, though he was not put 
forward until the patience of the Powers was exhausted by a scries 
of impossible candidates, and the nomination of Streckcr Pasha, a 
German, alarmed the French into a hurried acquiescence, iforeover, 
the delay which had alrca<ly been protracted over six weeks, during 
which time Rustem Pasha had continued to rule in spite of the 
threat of the French ambassador at Constantinople, was daily 
weakening the French position in the Lebanon, and an attempt to 
induce the Porto to reduce the terra of office from ten years to three 
proved fruitless, and the only alternative now' was to appear satisfied 
with the now appointment and to make the best of it. It was still 
possible that the new Governor-General might be open to blandish¬ 
ments, and might be captured by official compliments and soft 
sawder. The consequence was that, at five o’clock on the morning 
of tho 6th of June, tJio inhabitants of Jleyrout >vero awakened out of 
their slumbers by u salute of tw'enty-ono guns, an hour when, 
according to all naval regulations, saluto-s are never fired, and they 
were still more surprised to find that tho one in question proceeded 
from u French fi-igate, in honour of the steamer which was then 
entering the harbour with Wassa Pasha on hoard. As if still more 
to accentuate this effusive welcome to a Turkish official in Turkish 
waters, coming to assume a local official position to which he had 
been named by his Sovereign, the captain of the frigate placed hiKS 
launch at tho disposal of the Governor-General and endeavoured to 
persuade him to make his state landing in it. This ofier was politely 
refused, and Wassa Pasha landed in a proper manner two hours 
afterwards, under a salute of ninetoen guns from the Turkish 
battery. In the evening, tho French frigate illuminated in honour 
of the joyful occasion. Meantime the clerical party had been 
privately w’arncd to be moderate in their attitude, and not to 
make any of the demands with w’hich it was intended to assail 
tho new-comer, hud ho been, as Avas fondly hoped, a more 
pUahlo person. These consi.sted in, first, the dismissal of all the 
ptivsojis w'ho had formed Rustem Pasha’s administration; a clean 
sweep of officials who had rendered themselves obnoxious during the 
term of Rustem Pasha’s able and impartial government, Avas the 
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prime essential to tlie inauguration of the now regime which had 
been provisional for so many months. But this demand, together 
with others which should advance the policy of France, was to bo 
postponed until the ncw-comer should declare himself. This ho 
promptly proceeded to do, in terms wliich "ere calculated utterly to 
extinguish whatefer sparks of hope were •’till slumbering in the 
clerical breast. To the deputations of all sects and classes, to Druse 
chiefs, to Metanali sheikhs, to orthodox priests and Maronito bishops, 
^^’^assa Pasha held only one language, and boldly pronounced his 
intention—first, of resjxictiug tho sovereign rights of the Sultan, and 
causing them to be respected; secondly, of adhering strictly to the 
letter of the Peglcment, which ho was bound to follow; thirdly, of 
applying to the administration of justice and the government of tho 
people generally the principles of an absolute equality of rights, and 
of perfect and uncompromising impartiality to all nationalities 
and religious sects ; and, fourthly—but this was a hint delicately 
conveyed—he announced his intention of governing himself, and of 
not allowing himself to be governed by anybody else. 

It will be seen from the foregoing summary of tho record of the 
last four months tliat France makes no secret of her political designs 
on Syria; that, in fact, partly to satisfy tho national amour propre at 
home, and partly to increase her influence in tho Lebanon, she has 
ostentatiously called public attention to them by claiming a position 
in regard to that country which differs from that of the other co¬ 
signatory European Powers, and by insisting that the I’orto should 
recognise her right to assume this distinctive attitude. Indeed, so 
little have her pretensions been disputed that niiiny people are under 
the impression that special privileges were secured to her in the 
“ Ileglement au Liban,” or some other international document, and 
that she has some legal basis to stand upon in her late determined 
efforts to extend her protecting mgis over tho various sects and races 
in Syria. But no mention is made of Franco in this document, 
and the only protection which it is admitted by Europe that she has 
a right to exercise in the country is of a purely religious character, 
and has reference to tho Homan Catholic faith and to tho Latin 
monasteries and Holy Places in Syria and Palestine. If Roman 
Catholic priests of any nationality have cause of complaint against 
the Turkish of&cials, it is not to tho consular agents of their 
country, but to those of Franco that they appeal, and it is the 
French consul who comes to the rescue when Turkish subjects, if 
they happen to be Roman Catholics, are hindered in tho exercise of 
their religion. But the fact that Arab or a Syrian happens to ho 
a Roman Catholic does not give him a right to French protection, 
except where matters of his religion are concerned ; indeed, strictly 
speaking, the French authorities would haim no right to interfere 
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unless such interforenco was either sanctioned or applied for by the 
Papal delegate. The functions of the Papal delegate are to watch 
over the interests of all Christian sects owning spiritual allegiance to 
the Pope. And outside of those sects, and of the purely religious 
matters which concern them, France has no rights of protection 
whatever. It is, therefore, to the Papal delegate that the Governor- 
General naturally appeals in all cases of religious dispute between 
Christian sects owning allegiance to the Pope; and where that 
functionary does not consider the interests of his religion in peril, 
there can be no excuse for any action on the part of Franco. This 
is a position which is not only extremely embarrassing to a Kepub- 
lican Government which violently repudiates at home the religion 
it BO exclusively champions abroad, but it has the effect politically of 
limiting the scope of its influence. The effort, therefore, of late 
years on the part of French officials has been to' transform this 
religious protectorate into a political one, and extend it over as many 
of the communities and sects which compose the population of the 
country as possible. 

It is not to bo wondered at that so complete a transformation 
of the character of the French protectorate in Syria should bo 
viewed with dislike at Rome, and that unanimity of sentiment 
becomes impossible between the Papal delegate in the Lebanon 
and the French Consul-General; the more especially as in all 
matters of dispute between the Maronite bishops and the Papal 
delegate, the former have of late invariably been supported by 
France in their insubordination to Papal authority. Among the 
higher Maronite clergy, two bishops have made themselves especially 
conspicuous by their opposition to the lute Governor-General, and by 
their intrigues against his authority. Both of those have at different 
times refused to acknowledge the authority of Rome in religious 
questions, generally arising out of mixed marriages, and which were 
referred by the Governor-General to the Papal delegate for decision. 
And their grievance and that of the Clerical party who adhere to 
them against Rustem I'asha, was that he supported the decision of the 
delegate against the bishops. When France was un Icr the Catholic 
r^gimn of McMahon, this conduct on the part of the Governor- 
General gave no offence; but since it has been succeeded by a free- 
thinking Cabinet the tendency ot French policy has been to encou¬ 
rage the Maronites in their attitude of insubordination to Romo, 
with a view to changing the purely religious character of the pro¬ 
tectorate, which is limited in its scope and embarrassing from its 
inconsistency, into a political one; and now that Moslem heretical 
sects share the honours of this protectorate with Maronitos and 
Melchitcs, it is evident that the Pope and his delegate regard the 
attitude recently assumed by France in this country with almost as 
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rauoli disfavour as tlio Sultan himself. The Latin Church has 
become aware that its interests are protected by a power treacherous 
and fundamentally hostile to it, and which only seeks to exxiloiter 
ecclesiastical insubordination to its own political ends. As, in a 
population of 200,000 Maronites, there ar> no fewer than 82 con¬ 
vents containing over 2,000 monks and runs, a mutiny has a 
largo field to work in, and tlm result has been that among the 
Marouite clergy and j)eoplc there are two, if not three parties; there 
are, first, the active leaders who rely upon the French and rebel 
against the authority both of the Pope and the Sultan, who aim at 
complete political control of the Lebanon, and who are at the head of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Secondly, the clerical party, Avho desire 
to retain ati attitude of entire submission to Romo, who Avero perfectly 
satisfied with the rule of Rustem Pasha; and thirdly, the IMaronito 
peasantry, Avho 'only desire pea^’o and prosperity, and Avho were also 
entirely satisfied with the admini.stration of the lute Governor-General 
because he protected them against exaction, not to say robbery, by 
their oAAm clergy. The system of sending a sick man’s relations 
out of the room Avhen ho Avas in extremis, and then forging a Avill by 
which ho left all his property to the Church, was one which Rustem 
Pasha set his face against. Again, the payment of bribes to bishops 
in cases of lawsuifa in order that the judges might be influenced by 
spiritual authority to giAV the decision in favour of the briber, and 
many other abuses of a Ulce nature, Avhicli had the effect of seriously 
diminishing episcopal incomes, were put a stop to by Rustem Pasha, 
Avho thereby gained the goodwill of the Maronite peasantry, Avhose 
silence during the more recent period has been the result of fear lest 
their ecclesiastical rulers backed by Franco should triumph, and 
their last state should be Avorso than their first, if they did not make 
to themselves friends of the mammon of episcopacy. TV,at the Papal 
delegate, in his effort to bring order into such a Church, should find 
his ally rather in the Turkish Governor-General, when tho latter is 
an honest man, than in the IVlaronitc bishops and their French 
backers, is only natural. That a Government which believes in 
nothing should lend the weight of its political influence and national 
prestige to encourage insubordination against tho Churcli which it is 
bound to protect, is more logical than to protect the Church in Avhich 
it disbelieves, and the political tour de force in which France is now 
engaged in Syria is to effect her o.scapo from a position which is alike 
false morally and unprofitable materially, and exchange it for ono 
which, if it is international^ illegal, is less hypocritical, and may be 
turned to most profitable account materially. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that the interests of the Maro¬ 
nite episcopal clique, supported by France, are diametrically opposed 
to the interests of the Church of Rome, as well as to those of tho 
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entire population of Lebanon. It is simply an attempt on tho part 
of an ambitions clerical oligarchy to govern a country containing 
seven different soets autocratically for their own political and 
])ecuniary benefit, without any regard to justice, or to the rights of 
cither of those other sects, or of their own priest-ridden population, 
from which at tho present day they squeeze aA admitted annual 
revenue of £70,000 sterling, to say nothing of clerical pcr(|uisitc8, 
the amount of which no man can tell. Not long since France 
increased her subsidy to the Maronite Church by 50,000 francs 
annually—merely as a mark of sympathy and goodwill, for infidel 
republics cannot afford largo donations for clerical purposes. It is 
(ivident that if the rule of the Maronite bishops became supreme—in 
other words, if a Governor-General like Nasri Bey, who was their 
nominee, had been appointed—an outbreak among the other sects 
w'ould have been inevitable. Neither the Driizes, the Moslems, nor 
the Orthodox Greek could have tolerated the persecution to which 
they would in that case have been subjected; nor will they tolerate 
it, should the apathy of Europe ever allow the present policy of 
France to succeed in the - Lebanon. The day that a Governor- 
General rules that province at the behest of the Maronite bishops 
under the instigation and logis of Franco, another massacre will 
occur like that of 18G0, when 14,000 Christians perished, and which 
originated in the aggression of tho Maronites upon the Druses. 

At present the peasant population of tho Lebanon live in peace and 
harmony; there is no ill-feeling among them; there is no reason 
why law and order should bo disturbed, or why the country should 
not go on pro.spering during the ten years to come as it has during 
tho ten that have gone by. That all classes of tho population, 
except the small but influential clique of clerical amhitkux already 
alluded to, were thoroughly satisfied with Rustem Pasha’s administra¬ 
tion is evident from tho series of ovations Avhich have been showered 
upon him during the last weeks of his stay in tho country, and 
especially now that they dare express their real feelings, on the part 
of that very Maronite population amongst whom ho was supposed 
to bo most unpopular. Never before has a Cover, .or-General left 
the country with such overpowering evidences of a widespread and 
well-deserved popularity. All classes and all religions have com¬ 
bined to do him honour, and to bear testimony to the success of an 
administration which had for its most salient feature the exile from 
tho country of the Episcopal ringleader of tho clerical faction—the 
man who, since his return to tho country, has been more honoured 
and saluted by the French than any other bishop in the country. 
It was impossible not to perceive in these cordial demonstrations in 
favour of Rustem Pasha a protest against Maronite supremacy under 
French auspices, and a hint to his successor that the policy which 
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would'find most support in the country "would be the continuotion of 
that which the French Government have so loudly, so bitterly, and 
so vainly complained against. If Europe, and more especially 
England, clearly understood that the triumph of French policy in 
Syria meant Maronito supremacy in the Lei .! ion, and that Maronito 
supremacy in the Lfibanon meant a massacre of Christians which 
should afford the desired excuse for French military intervention, 
and the subsequent occupatioii and final annexation of the country 
from Carmel to Aleppo, they would watch more narrowly the 
political progress of events in that country than they have been in the 
habit of doing. It is significant that the one European power which 
has shown some sign of life on the subject is Ilustia. A diplomatic 
note has ju.st been handed to the Porte by the llussian Government 
upon the affairs of the Ticbanon, calling attention to four points, in 
regard to which if alleged that the lleglement has been infringed by 
the Ottoman authorities. Although these are of minor importance, 
and can be explained as deviations from the strict letter of the law 
which have been forced upon successive governors as matters of con¬ 
venience, while they in no way affect the principle of the Reglcment, 
or work injustice or injury to any one, it is significant that, after 
having tolerated them in silence for so long, Kussia should have chosen 
this critical moment for hringing them forward. 

It will he a subject for British diplomacy to decide under what inspi¬ 
ration this action has been suggested ; whether it is the result of an 
agreement with France, which includes both the Armenian and Syrian 
questions, under which llussia is to allow France perfect freedom in 
tlie prosecution of her designs in Syria, on condition tliat Russia meets 
with no opposition in the annexation of Armenia, and the advance of 
her eastern frontier almost to the confines of Syria, In that case 
it must be as an evidence of her willingness to a-ssist France in the 
Lebanon, that she has handed in a note of her complaints in regard 
to the present mode of administering the province which should 
break the unanimity which lias hitherto existed between all the 
Powers, excepting France, on the subject, and strengthen the 
position of the latter power by relieving her from that attitude of 
isolation which constituted her weakness; or this note may have been 
conceived in a sense altogether hostile to France, as a reminder on 
the part of Russia that she also has an important Christian Church 
—the Greek orthodox—of which sho is the recognised protector, 
which counts a large number of adherents in the Lebanon, but the 
members of which find themselves in a state of perpetual antagonism 
to the Maronites, and who would undoubtedly be subjected to perse¬ 
cution and injustice should the policy of France triumph. Indeed, 
one of the points of complaint in the note is the partiality showed 
to the Maronites in certain administrative appointments, which. 
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considering that the French complain of the injustices heaped upon 
them by the late Governor-General, forms a singular commentary 
on the general situation. As a matter of fact, the members of the 
Greek orthodox community were amongst the most enthusiastic 
of llustem Pasha’s supporters. Wliatever may bav (5 been the exciting 
causes of this note, whether it is meant as a reminder to France that 
Russia has interests in Syria, and a policy in that country, and 
ulterior designs upon it, or whether it is the result of an understand¬ 
ing with France, and intended as a support to her in her complaints 
of Lebanon mal-administration, its appearance at this juncture is in 
the highest degree significant. It means something, and the Jiianner 
of the development of the whole Eastern question turns upon whau 
it means. 

, It is of vital interest, not only to England but to all Europe, to know 
whether this appropriation of territory is to take place under an amic¬ 
able arrangement which is being entered into between the two Pow'ors, 
or whether they are going to fight over their .spoils. In the former 
case it is possible that, with Russia at^her back, France may seek to 
recover the prestige which she has lost during the last two mouths, and 
escape from the humiliating position in which she has been placed by 
the egregious failure of her policy, by forcing on a crisis with as 
little delay as possible. If Wassa Pasha carries out his declared 
intention of governing independently, and upon principles of justice 
and equality to all races and religions, the position of the Maronite 
episcopacy, who have swaggered so mu-’h in anticqiation, will soon 
become unbearable, while that of Franco, by whom they have been 
compromised, will be no less intolerable. Under these cii’cumstances 
it is not to be w’ondernd at if the exigencies of the situation should 
force her to seek an alliance with Russia, and that the two questions 
of Armenia and Syria may arise siirmltaiicously. Whatever apathy 
in regard to the fate of Armenia may reign in England, it is not 
likely that the country wdll bo indifferent to the destin)’' of Syria 
and Palestine, for the pretensions of France embrace the whole of 
Galileo to Carmel and the mountains of Samaria, and, indeed, she 
has never repudiated designs on Jerusalem itself, though no power 
would dare openly to avow sucsb an ambition. To judge by recent 
events in England, the liritish public seems to ono who is not of it 
to bo governed by sentiment, and what it believes to bo religious 
feeling, rather than by any considerations of practical policy. It is 
possible, therefore, that they may be induced, by the sacred associa¬ 
tions which attach to this country, to adopt a determined and even 
bellicose attitude, from which they would shrink on groimds of 
economy and humanity, if the ijucstion at issue merely involved the 
safety of our Indian possessions or our position as a great Asiatic 
power. 
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T—CKUTSING. 

YACin'ixw is a comprehensive term, orahraciiig the totally distinct 
branches of racing and cruising. The personal experience of the 
owner of tlio Sunbeam has not justified his attempting to deal with 
the handling and design of racing yachts, but he ventures to 
hope that some observations on the subject of cruising, and the 
yachts best adapts for that purpose, may not be devoid of interest. 
The statistics of the remarkable development of the yachting fleet 
arc given in the Field of the 28th July. The sailing yachts have 
increased from eight hundred in 185(5 to more than two thousand in 
1883, while the steam yachts, which had scarcely advanced beyond 
the experimental stage, now number four hundred, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 58,000 tons. This growth of tonnage consists entirely of 
yachts intended for cruising. The entries for the principal regattas 
have not sensibly increased. Among those who have had no ex¬ 
perience of long voyages cither in largo or small vessels, a fanciful 
impression prevails as to the luxurious condition of a yachtsman’s 
existence. It may be admitted that a wonderful skill is often dis¬ 
played by the salamanders in human form who undertake the culi¬ 
nary duties on board n yacht. Hut if the privations of the table 
are seldom experienced, there arc other hai*dships which no contri¬ 
vance can remove. The space is cramped. Bad weather produces 
a dire commotion below, while calm weather, with its listless, dull 
delay, is even more trying to the untrained landsman. 

A long cruise in a yacht can generally only become interesting 
where the owner assumes a personal share in the command of his 
vessel. The qualifications necessary for undertaking such a responsi¬ 
bility can only bo acquired by study and close observation, extending 
over many years. The ideal commander of a small craft, no less than 
of an Atlantic steamer or a sailing clipper, should be a seaman, a 
navigator, and a pilot. He shoidd have an extensive knowledge of 
hydrography. He should be thoroughly versed in all that is known 
of meteorology. Ho must bo a judicious disciplinarian. He should 
bo a linguist. He must combine the delight in books, which should 
fill up the intervals of calm, with the love of action, which wiU 
give him pleasure in the breeze and a sterner enjoyment in the 
howling tempest. Inexhaustible patience, indomitable perseverance. 
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unflagging energy and attention, are equally necessary to make a 
perfect commander of a cruising yacht. 

Por tho information of those to whom the subject is unfamiliar, it 
may be necessary to expand this enumeration of tho indispensable 
qualifications of a perfect yachtsman. Seamanship includes a know¬ 
ledge of the names of the principal parts of the vessel, and of the 
masts, sails, and ropes ; an acquaintance with tlie method of fitting 
rigging, and with the art of making bends and hitches, knots and 
splices. Tho strength, sizes, and manufacture of blocks, chain cables, 
and various kinds of rope, whether of hemp or of steel wire, should 
bo undcrslood. These may bo described as the elements oi sedentary 
seamanship. 

Seamanship in its active, and to the yachtsman more essential and 
interesting, aspect includes the handling of the vessel on entering 
and leaving harbour, and at sea under all conditiolis of weather, the 
management of sails, tho management of boats, and an instinctive 
perception of what should be done when ropes and spars arc carried 
away. The rule of the road should be thoroughly mastered, and, 
according to the very proper requirements of the Board of Trade, 
masters of vessels must understand the working of the life-saving 
apparatus supplied on all parts of our coast, and should be able to 
communicate by moans of the signal flags of the international com¬ 
mercial code. The seamanship which is required in tho owner of 
a yacht will certainly be best acquired in a small vessel, in which 
he can, and ought to, work as one of the hands, and take his turn 
at the tiller. The present writer crepe slowly on from open boats 
to an 8-tonncr, a 53-tonner, and thence to schooners of 118, 183, 
and /500 tons respectively. Those who enter upon the career of 
a yachtsman comparatively late in life should, if possible, keep a 
small yacht as a tender to their floating home. 

The man of leisure woiild do wtU to devote moro time to his yacht 
during the period of fitting out than is usually given. It is then 
that a knowledge of the mode of fitting rigging and the lead of tho 
ropes can bo most readily mastered. For the more complicated rig 
of a topsail-yard schooner, a fully-rigged model, su-'h as those in use 
in the navy for the instruction of the seamanship classes in tho school 
ships, would be found of great assistance. Numerous professors in 
the art of navigation are to bo found. Encouragement should be 
given to a competent man to lay himself out for tho instruction of 
yachtsmen in sedentary seamanship. 

Navigation comprises an accurate working of the familiar rules of 
arithmetic, especially of proportion, of logarithms, an elementary 
knowledge of geometry, trigonometry, and astronomy, the use 
of the sextant, the rating of chronometers, the observations and 
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computations for finding tlio latitude, the time, the longitude, and 
the variations of the compass. To the educated landsman it is far 
more easy to gain a knowledge of navigation than to become expert 
in seamanship. Two mouths’ steady application will carry the 
patient student through all tho essential work in Raper and iforie. 
Much difiicult work may be thrown aside for tl > practical purposes of 
the yachtsman. The\)bscrvations of tho moon c m only bo taken suc¬ 
cessfully alter long practice, and the inimcrous computations demand 
the utmost care and skill, but tho great improvements in chronometers 
have rendered it unnecessary to be a lunarian. It will be essential to 
follow up tho study of navigiition in books with a few lessons in the 
use of tho sextant at sea. To have firm sea-legs is an indispensable 
preliminary to this part of (he performance. 

Meteorology embraces a knowledge of tho fonns and indications 
of clouds, and of tho signs which foretell impending changes of 
weather, an acquuhdanco with the indications of tho barometer, and 
a thorough study of what has been written on the law of storms by 
Scott, Ri'id, Ib'diiold, l^icldiugtou, Meldrum, Maury, Jinman, 
Toynbee, Lccky, and others. 

I’ilotage, or the art of navigating coastwise and in soundings, 
requires a certain faculty for identifying an unfamiliar coast from 
the delineations given in the charts. It involves a knowledge of tho 
tides, and a good judgment in estimating the distance of objects by 
cross bearings in daylight. .At night and in narrow channels tho 
eye is the only uvailable guide. Pilolagc becomes easy with practice. 
The Thames, the enl^’anco to the Mersey, tho east coast of England, 
and tho west coast of (Scotland will 2 irc.?ent to tho yachtsman in¬ 
tricacies and dilficiilties of navigation which ho will not find exceeded 
in any part of the world. It was in tho estuary of the Thames, and 
in command of the longboat from the flag.sliip at the TIorc, that Lord 
Nelson, as he relates in his autobiography, acquired that skill as a 
pilot which enabled him to plan and to carry out the efibetive di.spo- 
sitions of his ships, which contributed so much to the signal victories 
of the Nile and Copenhagen. 

Tho art of discipline has been admirably defined in tho regulations 
framed for tho award of the gold medal annually given by her 
lilajesty to tlie boys of tho Conway and Worcenter, (ho training-ships 
estahli-shed on tho Tyno and the Thames for tho education of otriccrs 
for the moreantilo marine. “Tho qualities which will make tho 
finest sailor consist of sclf-re.spcot and indopendonco of character, 
kindness and protection to the weak, readiness to forgive ofiencos, a 
desire to conciliate tho dilTerences of others, and, above all, fearless 
devotion to duty and unflinching truthfulness.” In the course of 
a long voyage opportunities will certainly arise for the display of 
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all tlie qualities on which the Queen insists. Existence at sea 
is narrow and monotonous. The trials of temper and endurance 
which belong to such a life are most severe in fine weather. The 
strain is relieved by the moving incidents of* storm and tcijipest; 
but in the conflict with the greatest forces of nature other qualities 
of character are demanded. 

Those who are entering upon yachting for tht first time will peruse 
with a feeling akin to despair this summary of the qualifications re¬ 
quired in the complete yachtsman. For their consolation it must be 
admitted that this ideal standard of qualifications is rarely attained^ 
even among those who devote a lifetime to the nautical profession. A 
knowledge of the construction and mannouvring of ships is not often 
combined in an equal degree in tlio same man. The present writ.r 
is strong in pilotage and weak in sedentary seamanship. At sea his 

attention has been concentrated on every incident which occurred. 

•> 

In harbour ho has unfort unately been obliged to* tuni his attention 
to many other subjects. Both at sea and in liarbour ho stands in 
constant need of the assistance of seamen in the details of their pro¬ 
fession. It Is, indeed, because the yac.htsman’s art is never fully 
mastered that it presents such attractions to men with nautical 
tastes. The world is divided into two unevesn sections, consisting 
of those wdio dread and those who love the sea. The latter are 
considerably in the minority, but they are enthusiasts. A few 
obscrviitions seem to be required on the subject of the selection 
of a master and crow. A small vessel will bo best handled by a 
fisherman. For a cruising yacht of medium tonnage, a skipper pro¬ 
moted from a smaller yacht; for a cruiser of larger tonnage a master 
brought up in the merchant service is to bo preferred. Long resi¬ 
dence at Cowes is corrupting to maiiy men. Tliey lose their deter¬ 
mination and fortitude after spending extended periods on shore, 
and escaping for years the hardships of the winter at sea. 

Racing is a branch by itself. 11 demands quickness of judgment in 
the highest degree, and perfection in the art of setting and taking in 
canvas. In the handling of a racing yacht, just as in pilotage in 
difficult places on a dark night, or in carrying a vessel through a 
severe storm, experience is essential. The most accomplished 
masters of racing yachts will be those who have been brought up in 
subordinate positions under smart and successful men. 

Passing from the skipper to the orew', the men who offer them¬ 
selves for service in yachts are for the most part well acquainted 
with their duties, and have had considerable experience in the 
fisheries or the coasting trade. As a rule their conduct is highly 
creditable. Good men are everywhere obtainable. In point of 
numbers the Colne, Itchen Ferry, Portsmouth, the Wight, and 
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•Krixliam, aro perhaps the most important recruiting-grounds. For 
large vessels, Kaval Reserve men should be preferred. These men 
acquire, when on drill, habits of discipline which are very desirable 
for service in a yacht, and if preference is shown to the Reserve it 
gives encouragement to join that valuable force. The inoro the 
yacht-owner knows of and interests himself hi the management of 
his vessel the botten he will be served. Leading, as I do, a too 
sedentary life on shore, I make a point of woi'king with my crew 
whenever they are (ialled upon to pi rform laborious duties. It can* 
not bo in eviirybody’s wav to take olf his coat and pull at a rope with 
hi s men, and the practice is not customary with the owners of large 
yachts. Sotno of my yachting l)rcihrcn aro too advanced in life to 
take part in buch exertions, and many of tlic younger men, in all 
probability, were not inuretl to sea in early life. The mouths and 
yi'ai-s whicli I liave spent at sea they have spent on the moor, in the 
ijtubble, by t.he sabnon river, or in the hunting-field, and they have 
acquired from tlie practice of a lifotimo a masterly dexterity iu sports 
at least as manly as yachting, and which demand in a greater 
deg^c•(^ both courage and resource. 

In thepureliaso of a yacht the- moans at the disposal of the yachts¬ 
man aro of course the primary consideration. In narrow waters a 
cutter is g-reatly to he; proi'errod. Ju)r ocean cruising the larger the 
vessel is the better. Tin; large vessel will make quicker passages 
and eonlond more easily witli heavy weather. Unless the yachts¬ 
man desires to tost some original theory in naval architecture, he 
should make a diligent examination of the long list of yacliLs always 
on sale heforo lio incurs tlio heavy expense of building a new vessel. 
Mound sailing yaclil.s can ho purchased I’or £10, and steam yachts for 
£i-~) p('r ton. If the yaclitsman indulges liis fancy for building, ho 
must be prepared to pay at least <hric(5 as much, and only to gain 
a i)robIcmatical advantage. Still, improvements must be made for 
the benefit of all. and honour is duo to those who aro willing to 
spend their time and thought and money iu t.rying to im})rove upon 
the last model afloat. 

For short cruises, and where the object is merely to enjoy the plea¬ 
sure of sailing, the id»'a of steam should not he entertaijied. Rut 
where the primary object is to travel, or to scemre for an invalid tho 
easiest means of reaching a mild climate, a steam yacht with polo 
masts is tho fastest and cheapest conveyance. Steam yachts can 
never present tlie interest which attaches to the glorious uncertainty 
of sailing. The management of an engine can never become a sport. 
Seamanship, as described with such spirit by Admiral Rous, and 
practised by those fine old yachtsmen, Mr. 3lilnor Gibson and 
Mr. G. W. Rcntinck, well deserves to rank among the national 
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sports of England. To those who contemplate extensive foreign 
voyages, who delight in sailing, and are not fettered by considera¬ 
tions of cost, a compo.sitc vessel, combining full sail and steam power, 
is the most satisfactory typo. JBut such vessels must necessarily ho 
far more costly than full-powered steam yachts as regards working 
expenses. 

The selection of a cruising-ground must depend on a variety of 
circumstances. The Solent and Southampton Water were the earliest, 
and they still and justly remain the favourite rendezvous of the 
pleasure fleet. The extraordinary increase in the number of yachts 
during the last quarter of a century is mainly due to the allurements 
presented by that large expanse of shoUcrod water inside ihe Isle of 
Wight, where, in imagination at least, the spirit of maritime outu»-- 
prise may be combined with comparative immunity from the dis¬ 
comforts and privations of the sea. Even to the hardiest yachtsman 
it is no small advantage to bo able to got under v^ay in oil weathers. 
The concourse of vessels is equally attractive and instructive. The 
observing eye will pick up a wrinkle from every new vessel whicli 
may be visited. Personally, 1 have never visited any yacht, how¬ 
ever small, and even old-fashioned, without seeing some little con¬ 
trivance that could be usefully carried away for future application. 

For yachts under twenty tons the Thames in its lower reaches is a 
satisfactory head-quarters. For yachts of every class, Dublin Bay, 
the estuary of the Clyde, the west coast of Scotland, and the south¬ 
west coast of Ireland, present the combined advantages of sheltered 
waters, secure .anchorages, and noble ^('onery. For summer cruising 
the coasts of Norway arc a favourite resort. Steam is indispensable 
to rapid navigation through the vast ramification of inland channels, 
winding between lofty mountains, wliich extend for a distance of 
more than one thousand miles from Stav.'inger to the North Cape. 
The Baltic, though less frequented by English yachts than the 
coasts of Norway, is surrounded by interesting and noble cities. It 
is sulficient to mention Copenhagen, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg. 
The long daylight of the oiimmer, and the numerous anchorages, 
both off the islands and on the mainland, are important considera¬ 
tions to the yachtsman. For yachts of .small tonnage, or those 
possessing steam power, and therefore adapted to inland waters, the 
rivers and canals of Holland, the Scheldt, and the Seine, are well 
worth a visit. 

The interest attaching to all the shores of the Mediterranean is a 
familiar theme, on which it is superfluous to dilate. In a sea where 
there are no prevailing winds rapid passages must not be expected 
under canvas. The distances, however, from port to port are short, 
and the shelter afforded in the harbours is excellent. In point of 
salubrity the sea-ports of the Mediterranean leave much to be desired. 
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In a tideless sea impurities accumulate within the artificial moles, 
and attacks of fever are not infrequent. The healthiest anchorages 
are in open roadsteads or bays, such as Gibraltar, Spezzia, the Straits 
of Messina, Cagliari, Palermo, the Ionian Isles, and Constantinople. 
On the voyage to and from the JMediterranean numerous places 
of interest are passed, which are loo rarely visited. I would par¬ 
ticularly recommend Brest, tho Bay of Bouarnenez, Bello Isle, 
St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, Ferrol, Corcubion, Arosa Bay, Vigo, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Setubal, Seville, and Cadiz. The islands in tho florth 
Atlantic have been unaccountably neglected by our yachtsmen. 
Tlie di.<5tancc to tho Azores and Canaries is approximately tho 
same as to Gibraltar. These groups are perfect gems upon the 
ocean. Tho harbours are not good; but an island always affords 
shelter to vessels liovc to under its lee. 

Tho stornis which sweep the North Atlantic in higher latitudes 
have deterred many yachtsmen fiom visiting the shores of tho United 
States and Canada. During a voyage from Cork to Quebec in August, 
1872, tho writer experienced the heaviest weather which it has ever 
been his lot to encounter. In the course of a fortnight at sea, mainly 
from errors of judgment due to inexperience, he went through tho 
centre of two cyclones, one in mid-ocean, tho other off the French 
island of St. Pierre. But, once arrived on the farther shores of tlie 
Atlantic, tbc cruise was delightful. In tho Eothen, a screw yacht 
of 350 tons, in the course of a cruise of four months, we visited 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, Father Point, Quebec, Montreal, tho Sa¬ 
guenay, Prince Edward’s Island, Gaspc, tho Gut of Caiiso, Halifax, 
Boston, the island of Nawshon Nautucket, Providence, Newport, 
Now' York (entering the port from Long Island Sound), the Hudson, 
West Point and Poughkccp.sio, the Chesapeake, Hampton Hoads, 
Norfolk, tho Potomac, Washington, Annapolis, and Baltimore, where 
wo laid up for the winter. The St. Lawrence alone is worth tho 
voyage, so truly noble is the scenery on its banks, -while the Sague¬ 
nay River, though not so great, is oven more beautiful and unique 
in character, with its sheer rock precipices and unfathomed waters. 
Tho improvements in tho Canadian canals will shortly afford access 
to tho great lakes of America. Tho extent of the inland naviga- - 
tion which will thus be opened up will bo appreciated from tho 
fact that tho Straits of Belle Isle are exactly equidistant from 
Liverpool and Fond du Lac, at the western extremity of Lake 
Superior. 

To voyages of circumnavigation it is unnecessary to refer. The 
incidents of tho cruise of tho Sunbeam have become widely known. 
Favoured by tho trade-winds and monsoons for the long passages 
across the ocean, and avoiding the stormy seas which sweep round 

VOL. xxxir. N.s. z 
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the Horn and the Cape of Grood Hope, by taking tho inland passages 
thi’ougli the Straits of Magellan and the Suez Canal, the uuder- 
luking was easily accomplished, and may confidently be recoin- 
raouflcd to owners of sea-going vessels. Many other voyages of 
equal or even greater interest might easily be sketched out., and it 
is necdlcs.s to say how the novelty and interest of the objects seen on 
such expeditions, and the complete change from the ordinary mode 
of life, refresh tho weary brain, add to tho pleasure of sailing on 
lialcyon sca.s, and reward you for what you have endured from the 
perils and dangers of the deep. 

Personal circumstances should be treated with reserve, but the 
writer can hardly refrain from saying how much ho owes to tin 
enterprise which distinguishes the chronicler of the voyage of the 
Smbeam, and her plucky little daughters. 

Ttiomas Pkassey. 


II.—liACTNU, 

Yacht racing, in comparison with some otlier English sport.s, is of 
recent origin. CJiax’Ics II., indeed, was in the habit of amusing 
himself on tho Thames by sailing matches in his yachts again.st liis 
brother, tho Duke of York, and Evelyn records that his Majesty 
steered himself. Thus probably the ro^ al Stuart was the first of the 
now fashionable Corinthian yachtsmen who can “ hand, reef, and 
steer ; ” and it may be noticed that al tho regattas held during the 
eighteenth century the sailing of pleasure-boats or fishing-boats was 
a familiar feature in the programme. Yacht racing, however, was tho 
natural result of yacht-owning, and soon after the establishment of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron in lc>12, cups were annually sailed for 
at Cowes; while there were also at this time 3 ’acht matclies in Cox’k 
Ilarbour, Dublin Baj'^, and on the Thames. As for yacht, racing it 
grew so suddenly into popularity after the peace that it appears to 
have interfered with the requirements of “ sailing in squadron,” wdiich 
was the chief excitement of yacht-owners half a century ago. Thus 
in 1832 one of the bye-laws of the Royal Yacht Squadron reads as 
follows : “ Although racing whilst sailing in squadron might cause 
some inconvenience to ladies, yet if any particular vessels wore 
anxious to try their rate of sailing, a signal to that effect can be 
made to the Commodore.” Tho ancient Royal Cork Club had a 
similar rule, but in spite of these checks “sailing in squadron” is 
now almost entirely a thing of the past, whilst yacht racing is 
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practised with a kosnness and precision which no one would liavc 
anticipated was possible fifty years ago. 

Yachts, in the early days of the pastime, were mostly built on tho 
models of rovenno cutters or brigs, and the former wore those which 
wore raced. The Wuta'friti'h had a ti ’ 1 Avith tho crack brig 
of the Iloyal Kavy^ and after four hours’ t'jssiiig in tho Channel, 
it was found that Lord lielfast’p vessel Avas five miles to AvnrulAVJird 
of her adversar}'. Cutter-sailing Avas tho more popular pastime. 
Fcav men cared about spending the money necessary to bAiild and 
equip a brig of some four hundrc'd tons ; and yet now teu times that 
sum is often spent on steam yachts. Tho cutter rig is incomparably 
tho best of all for competition under canvas, and appears to be of 
English origin; at any rate, it is termed tho “national rig,” and has 
now practieally suptrseded all other rigs for racing. As might be 
supposed, tho models of revenue cruisers Avoro not very avcU adapted 
for racing purposes, and it Avas notorious at the time that “ smugglers,” 
even though often much smaller vessels, could out-sail the cruisers 
on any point of sailing. For tliis reason, men wlio were fond of racing 
modelled their vessels npon those of smugglers; and it is recorded 
that tho late Mr. Weld, of Lulworth Castle, built the old uthn'm on 
tho model of a captured smiigglor Avhich Avas sent to inmau’s, at 
Lj'mington, to ho broken up. Q’ho Marquis of Auglose.y souglit the 
services of a Avell-kiiown builder of smugglers, named iSainty, to 
build bis Pvarl in 1810, and this vessel, like the Al'trm, is still in 
existence. They gcm;ral]y bad le»s fulness in the boAv than the 
re\"cnuo cuttci'. a smaller and rounder midship seel ion, and for any 
given length, breadth, and doptb, Avero of less displacement. Mr. 
Thomas Assheton 8mitli, the Avell-known fox-buntcr, of TedAvortli, 
was another ardent yachtsman, Avbo built from original models; and 
in one of those a'csscIs —tlio Memn —Avliicli bo laAincbed about the year 
1830, ho is said to have introduced hollow lines in tho boAV. The 
yachts AA’^orc ballasted with pig or scrap iron, old cannon-balls, and 
somotimes Avith stone. Compared Avltb their length of bnll, llu-y 
bad enormous spars, and a cutter of loU tons possessed some twenty 
or tliirty feet of beam over her taffrail. Those yachts AA'liich did 
not affect racing were moro snngly siwrrofl. Time for tonnage 
Avas at that period unknoAvn, and it did not require a great displa)' 
of intelligence to discover that, in ordinary Avoallier, tlie larger 
the yacht tho greater AA'ould ho her speed relative to tbo speed of a 
smaller one. Consequently such men as Lord llclfast, Mr. Assheton 
Smith, the Marquis of Anglesey, and J'iarl de Grey, coinpetcd Avith 
each other in size, in tho hopo that superior speed Avould bo the 
result. Tho crowning effort in this way Avas the Alanti cutter, of 
193 tons, and she for many years—from tlic date of her building 
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ill ]8-]0 to tlie aclvoiit of the America in 1851—was regarded as tho 
fastest yacht afloat. 

liul it must not bo supposed that yacht-racing was peculiar to the 
iHihlcnien and gentlomon of ease who were the members of tho 
Iloyal Yacht Scpiadron. 8uch was by no means the case, as the 
sport was popular with many whose commcrciiil position enabled 
them to indulge in it. This was particularly the case on tho 
Thames, where numerous sailing clubs were formed; also on the 
Clyde and at various porta in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Tho 
yachts appear to have varied in size from five to thirty tons, and 
were sailed in classes without time-allowance, just as the matches 
of the Nore Yacht Club are at this day. In 1831) tho lioyal 
London Yacht Club introduced a compensation for difference of 
si2e, by passing a rule for sweepstakes at .£1 per ton for difference 
of tonnage. Ten years later tho Iloyal Thames Club, following the 
load of clubs in the south, adopted “ time for tonnage,” and since 
then this system for compensating a vessel of inferior size has been 
universally accepted. 

Tho competitions on the Thame.s between 1824 and 184G were 
carried on with great spirit, and led to the introduction of a 
narrower and deeper type of vessel than the ordinary cruising yacht. 
These vessels were dc.signed and constructed by Mr. Wanhill, a 
noted yacht-builder of Poole, and met with great success, but 
were still of tlie “cod’s-hcad and mackerel-tail type.” In 1847 a 
yacht was built on tho Thames which revolutionized tho form of 
yachts. This was tho Mosquito, the author of whose existence both 
in idea and in fact was Mr. Marc. Hitherto it had been the prac¬ 
tice to place the transverse section, commonly termed the midship 
section, somewhat ahead of the cenfre of length of the vessel, 
thus making the after-body longer and finer than the forebody; 
but about the year 1840 the researches of the lafo Mr. Scott-Russell 
led to the conclusion that better results would bo attained if the 
midship section were placed aft of tho centre of length, thus prac¬ 
tically changing ends with the vessel. Tho experiment was made 
on numerous steam vessels with success, and as before said, in 1847 
the Mosquito was constructed in accordance with the new principle; 
the lines of tho bow also, instead of being convex or straight, were 
>vaved, or hollow, in agreement with Mr. Russell’s theory, and she 
proved an unexamjjlcd success. She was built of iron, and carried 
her ballast much lower than any existing yacht. This was a great 
feature in her construction, and was a principal cause of her won¬ 
derful weathcrlincss, compared with other yachts of the period. 
The Mosquito was generally decried as a bad sea-boat, yet she 
mostly distinguished herself in strong breezes and in a sea, and 
was frc(iucntly beaten by other and smaller yachts in light winds. 
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The principles upon which the Mosquito was designed met with 
little or no favour, and probably it would have taken years to convince 
English yacht-owners and yacht-builders of their soundness had 
they not been adopted by an Englishman in America. This English¬ 
man was a Devonshire man named Steers, who when a boy was 
taken to America by his father. He folloA\. ' the profession of his 
parent, and as a shipbuilder acquired a rep’dation for designing 
some sailing and steamships of unusual speed. In 1851 he built a 
schooner yacht, named America, for Mr. Stevens, commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club. This craft, which was brought to Cowes 
in July of the same year, •won the squadron cup in a mixed match 
—without time allowance—round the Islo of \Yight, and beat a 
schooner half her size in a private match. As to the superiority 
of the America to the majority of our schooners or cutters there 
could be no doijbt. It was soon discovered that she had been 
designed on principles whose soundness had been so successfully 
demonstrated in the case of the and as a consequence every 

one who took an interest in yachts was enthusiastic about the excel¬ 
lence of the long bow and ■wave line.s. The owners of the veriest 
old tubs juit new bows to them in the Lope that they -would 
prove to be Americas. Unfortunately there •w'ere but two who 
altered their vessels with intelligence and success—Mr. Weld, who 
lengthened the Alarm 20 feet, and altered her rig to a schooner; and 
Mr. Tankorville Charaborlayno, who lengthened his celebrated 
cutter Arrow some 10 feet. Each had now considerable hollow in 
the bow, so the entrance was not only finer, on account of its greater 
length, but also on account of its concave entrance. The principles 
upon which these yachts were constructed govern the design of the 
yachts of the present day. Some departure, however, from the 
general principles is rendered necessary by the narrowness of the 
hull, which has come into vogue in consequence of the prevailing 
tonnage rule. 

It is a debatable point with many whether the long, narrow deep- 
hulled, and heavily-ballasted hulls of the present day are, on the 
whole, sujjerior as sea-boats, or for speed, to the vessels of greater 
comparative beam of a quarter of a century ago; but the general 
balance of evidence tends to show that for any given tonnage, a well- 
ballasted and judiciously-sparred yacht of live beams length is, 
taken all round, a more capable boat than one of four beams. The 
reason of choosing a greater length for any given tonnage was 
the knowledge that, other things being equal, the greater the 
length the greater the speed. The adoption of extreme propor¬ 
tions for any given tonnage had always been held in check by 
the necessity of providing a yacht with great comparative beam. 
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in order tliat sho might carry a large sail spread. Speed was 
thus made dependent as much on the sail-carrying power as upon 
the length of hull, and until within the last quarter of a 
century it was considered that four and a half beams to length 
was the happy medium. The gradual discovery that sail-carry¬ 
ing power could bo made almost entirely dependent upon ballast¬ 
ing and depth, led to beam being dispensed with in favour of 
dcptli, and a consequent low situation of the dead weight. 
To such an extent is the modern system of ballasting carried 
that modern racing yachts of ninety tons downwards have 
tho whole of their ballast outside in the form of lead keels. They 
are about live and a half beams to length, and for any given length 
carry more sail than a yacht of four beams would have canned 
twenty years ago. The chief objection to this modern type of craft 
is its extreme costliness, and this circumstance has contributed to tho 
diminution of tho number of competitors during tho last few 
years. The Yacht llacing Association has, it may be supposed, taken 
this view of the case ; for its members have passed a new rule for 
the rating of yachts in competitive sailing based on sail area and 
length of hull. Contemporaneously the chief yacht-racing clubs in 
America, led by the New York Yacht Club, have adopted a similar 
rule, and it is said to have been much approved. Theoretically 
it seems sound and just that if a yacht’s success depends upon her 
length and upon tho sail she can carry, these two elements should 
form the basis for estimating a compensation for differences between 
yachts in competition; and, further, that tho tendency of such a 
compensation should be to limit sail spread and length of hull, and 
so at tho same lime reduce tho expense of producing and working 
a racing vaclit. 


Dixon Kkmp. 
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As far as good intcjitions go nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the renewed assurances of her IMajesty’s Ministers that they mean 
to stand by the pledges they hr,vo given with regard to Egypt. 
Opposed to anything that resembles or approaches annexation or 
permanent occupation, no effort will be spared to bring about the 
final withdrawal of our troops as early as possible. If we secure 
order and the proper means for the maintenance of the Khedive’s 
authority, if we succeed in giving Egypt a fair start on the road of 
progress and reform—if we do all this, wo shall leave Egypt to the 
Egyptians. So /ar as the first of these points is concerned much 
praise is due to the men intrusted with the public safety, and both 
Sir Evelyn Wood and Baker Pacha deserve the greatest credit for 
the activity and zeal with which they have devoted themselves to 
the reorganization of the army and gendarmery. Fortunate, 
as usual, in the selection of his coadjutors. Sir Evelyn has done 
wonders in a very few months, and those who have seen Arabi’s 
lawless bands must bo struck by the change. In fact, the appear¬ 
ance of tlie men is all that could be desired, and Sir Evelyn’s own 
confidence in the ultimate success of his arduous task is most 
cheering. Nevertheless, I have gtavc misgivings as to the future, 
and I do not think that after the withdrawal of the British troops 
wo should be able to rely upon natives in case of another serious dis¬ 
turbance. As long as Sir Evelyn and his officers remain in Egypt 
their example and personal pluck may keep together a small number 
sufficient to protect the life of the Khedive and the European resi¬ 
dents, and to reach Alexandria in safety, but that would bo all. 
The soldiers are taken from the fellah class, and, unless our inter¬ 
vention proves beneficial to the tiller of the soil, undoubtedly the 
nrmy would side with the malcontents. 

At a review of the new Egyptian army all Englishmen present 
were struck by the fact that the march past of the native brigade 
was belter than that of the English. I asked one of our officers the 
reason, and he said: “ We attribute it to our deficiency in the 
language. Native officers attribute it to a secret use of the corbash, 
and outsiders whisper that the native officers and men of both 
brigades had pledged themselves not to let foreigners have the palm. 
They will learn from us, but with a determination never to acknow¬ 
ledge it. A Bedouin chief, to whom I spoke of the now army, said: 
“Yes, they are making rapid progress, but they don’t tell you 
foreigners the cause of their zeal, though they make no secret of it 
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fo US—tlity wish to be ready for Arabi’s return.” I give this for 
what it is worth. Hut surely it will bo our own fault if the people 
are driven to look to the first adventurer for the redress of their 
grievances. Sir Evcl)'n is a soldier and a modern Bayard, sans peur 
(i sans rcprocjie, but ho is not superhuman, and it is not in his power 
to give the people faith in our intervention if w^ decline to listen to 
their w'oes. Sir Evelyn "Wood has done his utmost for the now 
army, Baker Pacha has also done excellent work with regard to tho 
formation of the gendarmcry, of which ho speaks very highly, 
wliilst he is disgusted with the police. The former are all non-com¬ 
missioned officers of tho late army, and promise well. Boshles tho 
regular gendarmcry ho is forming a selected volunteer corps of a 
thousand men, who will he better paid than tho rest and form a sort 
of reserve—a corps iVelite or body-guard—upon which to fall back on 
an emergency^. Baker Pacha had to cope with endless difficulties; 
hampered in tho choice of his officers, hampered by constant fric¬ 
tion with tho native civil authorities, hampered in every direc¬ 
tion, ho might almost have despaired of evolving cosmos out of chaos. 
As to the police, he found himself compelled to send home most of 
the babble which had been collected at great expense in Switzerland, 
Albania, &c.; thus he inherited rather an ungrateful task from his 
predecessor. Already his force numbers fibout 5,000 men, and is 
rendering most efiicient service in maintaining the sanitary cordon ; 
whilst nothing could equal the devotion of tho officers from tho 
general downwards, who are untiring in their efforts to check the 
advance of cholera and to relieve th. sufferings of a helpless 
population.^ 

Of course nothing need be feared for the public safety, as long as 
tho presence of a few red coats reminds the natives of Tel-el-Kebir 
and of the consequences of an insult to tho British flag, and the 
reduction of tho army of occupation, so desirable from a fiscal point 
of view, affects in no way the desired effect; but Mr. Gladstone 
admits himself that, to dispense altogether Avith the presence of 
British troops, we most first re-establish the authority of the Khedive 
and of his government, and to do so avc must secure the goodwill of 
the population. There is no time for experimcutalisiuig, and no half 
measures will prove of any avail. We are in Egypt, and wo want to 
get out again with honour to ourselves and with the certainty of 
not having to return. It therefore devolves upon us not only to 
teach Egypt how to Avalk, but to do piore, for as an Egyptian Pacha 
told me one day, “ Est-cc qite nom arons dcs jamhes ? ” To supply 
this deficiency Lord Dufferin Avas sent to Cairo, and it will certainly 
be admitted that he made the best of a most difficult and thankless 

(1) Here I may perhaps bo allowed to mention tho noble example set both by Sir 
Evelyn and Baker Faeha in personally nursing their men down with cholera. 
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task; and in liis able report will bo found a synopsis not only of the 
existing evils, but of the corresponding remedies, revealing the 
master-mind of a statesman dwarfed bv instructions from home. It 
is not bis fault if our dashing and highly successful military action 
has been followed by a complete collapse ef diplomatic initiative. 
Precluded from treading on international ground, and hampered at 
every step by the qn'cn dim-t-ou, which at Downing Street has 
superseded Lord Palmerston’s fa\ourito dictum, Lea Kntions n*ont 
pus lie Cousins** Lord Dulfcrin seems almost to believe as little 
in the success of his scheme as those who hold that the Egyptian 
question is not a political, but a social and financial riddle, and that 
nolliing lasting can bo expected without modifying some of the 
provisions of the law of liquidation, and without equalizing tho 
rights, duties and burdens of foreigners and natives, previous to tho 
introduction of other reforms. It would of course bo foolish to 
imagine that the policy of a great empire like England ought or 
could be shaped hy the specific interests of a colony, a dependency, 
or a temporary profeije such ns Egypt. Considerations of a general 
nature, the great questions of tho day, tho international barometer, 
have all to be consulted. Put if our interests have naturally been 
studied, if those of other Powers have been scrupulously respected, 
it would seem as if an exaggerated fear of hurting foreign suscepti¬ 
bility liad induced her Majesty’s Government altogether to sacrifice 
the true interests of Egypt, powerfully described in Mr. Gladstone’s 
[Mansion House speech on August 10, 1882. 

A constitution, a chamber, judicial reforms, and the overhauling 
of tho public services look very well on paper; nay, in time they 
will prove a boon, but what is their practical purpose as long as 
there are two measures for foreigners and natives ? And how is 
reform possible when intervention means “ bailiff’s work ? ” how as 
long as the interests of foreign creditors take precedence of the legiti¬ 
mate wants of the fellah ? Politics, national feeling, the rights and 
duties of the community are notions foreign to ninety-nine per cent, 
of tho native population, and public instruction will first have to 
raise tho standard of the people ere wo can expect them to realise 
the blessings of Western civilisation and institutions. But there are 
two things Egyptians do understand and appreciate, “ power and 
equity,” and the object of these pages is to examine, from an Egyp¬ 
tian point of view, what wo liave done, or left undone, in that 
direction. 

Notwithstanding the democratic spirit of Mohametanism, nothing 
impresses tho Oriental mind except strength and the fear that fol¬ 
lows it. A ruler divested of his prestige and stripped of his power 
is looked upon with contempt. It was therefore contrary to the 
avowed object of our intervention to inaugurate our tutelage by 
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aiming a premature blow at the Khedive’s sovereign, privilege of 
High Justiciary, at the very authority we had come to restore. 
Having urged tlic Sultan to proclaim Arabi a rebel, and having 
handed him over to his lawful judges, we ought to have waited until 
a miscarriage of justice warranted interference. When Arabi and 
his lieutenants got the forty-two Circassian officers to be sentenced 
to deportation to the White Nile—a death-warrant—we intimated 
to the Khedive, and at a moment we were by no means in a position 
to protect liim, that this inhuman verdict was not to bo confirmed, 
and his Highness pronounced a veto, at the risk of life and throne. 
Would it not have been logical to have followed this precedent with 
respect to the Arabi trial? But, no; prejudging the case, and 
giving way to morbid sentimentality, wo interfered from the begin¬ 
ning, thus discrediting Egyptian courts and procedure in the eyes 
of tho natives, and depriving the Khedive of both his duty to 
chastise and his right of grace. Indeed, Egypt was startled by the 
news that tho English doubted whether Arabi and his accomplices 
were at all rebels. A novel judicial procedure was forced upon tho 
Khedive’s Government, in order to give Arabi and his friends tho 
assistance of English barristers, though they had not allowed their 
Circassian victims to have even native counsel. Tho Khedive and 
his ministers found themselves actually in tho dock, whilst the 
rebels were ovcrwholraod with tokens of exaggerated sympathy, and 
finally the trial ended in a prearranged and grotesque compromise. 
Kobels in prison backed up by tho foreigner, a Kliedive and his 
Ministers impotent to punish the offenders—^what more was needed 
to confuse tho notions of right and wrong; what more to discredit 
“ Effendina,” and to lift Arabi to a popular pedestal ? If we add to 
this the influences of religious mysticism, we cannot feel surprised if 
the fellah looks upon the exiled rebel as invulnerable, and that he 
attributes to some supernatural power the miraculous escape of a 
man who, defeated and doomed to death, managed to turn the tables 
on his judges. Forgetting the sufferings brought over Egypt by 
Arabi, they only remember that neither foreigner nor Effendina have 
dared to touch him. The Khedive and his ministers felt acutely the 
humiliating and false position into which our interference on behalf 
of tho rebels was placing them, yet they submitted to the inevitable, 
with tho exception of Riaz Pacha, who resigned ; had his colleagues 
followed his spirited example, it may be that our eyes would have 
been opened, and Egypt spared not only tho spectacle of a judicial 
farce, but also the absurd accusations which zealous friends of Arabi 
are getting up to discredit the government wo have gone to Egypt 
to uphold. 

It may bo humanitarian to pension rebels and to feast them, as the 
Governor of Ceylon has been doing, but I venture to doubt whether 
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it will conduce to the strengthening of the Khedive's authority, 
specially Avhen sporadic attacks in the House of Commons invite his 
subjects to rebellion, and it can only encourage others to follow 
Arabi’s example. If high treason is to be labelled patriotism; if 
soldiers and ministers are at liberty to threaten their master with 
deposition, nay, with death; if these are lawful acts to bo indulged 
in with impunity, nay, if they become the moans of seciiring hand¬ 
some allowances for life, one can ouly wonder that there are no other 
candidates for honourable exile. The many officers and officials dis¬ 
missed without any means of subsistence for no other crime but 
having obeyed the orders of their chiefs, will have good reason to 
lament their moderation ; they wnll look upon rebel lion as a sure way 
of providing for old age, and will anxiously wait for the next oppor¬ 
tunity. lIoAvcver, the harm done, means should at least have been 
found for minimising the evil consequonces, and the Khedive ought 
to have been given an opportunity for recouping, if not his prestige, 
at least some popularity. As matters stand his subjects reproach 
him—not Arabi—wdth having brought foi’eign troops into the 
country; they say that w'e remain for Tewfik’s sake, and that wo 
have nothing at heart except the safety of his Highness and the 
interests of the bondholders. 

It seems forgotten that Arabi’s popularity was not the outcome 
of a national moA’ement, but was simply due to his promise to annul 
the village debt, and to free tlio fellah from the clutches of the 
local usurer. There is a limit to everything, oven to the j)roducing 
powers of the fellaheen. To allow him to be ruined or crippled 
is suicidal policy ; and the day will come when, notwithstanding all 
efforts, he will no longer be able to meet increasing demands ; a sad 
prospect for all concerned, and a serious one, too, should he be 
driven from the soil ho loves so Avell, and to Avhicli he clings with 
despairing tenacity, as long as his toil can satisfy tax-collectors and 
process-servers. 

If good government means good finances, that does not justify 
the payment of bondholders and the rest at the expense of Egypt’s 
future, and though there is not the slightest indication that the 
Government and people of Egypt think of repudiating any of 
their Continental obligations, there is good reason to believe that 
the late troubles, as well as the present discontent, the dislike to 
foreigners—who of course are credited with all the misfortunes of 
Egypt—and the unpopularity of the Khedive are the sequel of 
European greed, selfishness, and injustice. If wc add to this the 
miseries brought over these unfortunate people by the cholera, and 
the fear of a bad harvest on account of a want of hands, and either 
an excess of water or a faulty distribution, one can easily understand 
that the natives do not take as hopeful a view of the future as her 
Majesty’s ministers. 
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One of the first men in the land wrote to me but a few days ago: 
“ The state of the country is pitiful, the sufferings in the villages 
heartrending. Commerce and agriculture at a standstill, no arms to 
work, no money to pay; in fact our poor Egypt is like an English 
thoroughbred worked to death, but struggling nobly until dropping 
dead from sheer exhaustion.” Another Pacha writes, “ I)o not think 
me a pessimist, but we have not yet arrived at the end of our mis¬ 
fortunes ; ” whilst a third one says, “Wo arc breathing our last, and 
must incline our heads before the inevitable, yet a firm and helping 
liand might have saved us; ruin stares in the face of the fellaheen, 
do you think of healing such wounds with constitutional charters and 
paper promises ? ” 

The Egyptian people are the most good-natured, easily led, sober, 
abstemious, hard-working, and long-enduring race under the sun, 
but they begin to realise tliat none of the sacrifices they are perpetu¬ 
ally called upon to make arc for their own present or future benefit, 
and they feel sorely that no one cares for their wants and sufferings, 
provided the interest on the bonds is paid. Yet an improvement of 
their material welfare and their wretched condition would not only 
do away with all causes for future discontent, but benefit the 
creditors as well. 

By wrenching from Egypt the working capital of the nation, the 
creditors arrest the development of the very resources they rely 
upon for payment. Public works, canalization, irrigation, &c., are 
neglected for want of funds, and tho cultivated area, instead of 
increasing, its extent and productive powers diminish from year to 
year. The soil failing to give what is wanted, the fellaheen is driven 
into the arms of the usurer, and as long as his land offers sufficient 
security ho will manage to pay taxes out of horrowed capital. In his 
report Lord Dufferin expresses himself very strongly on this point, 
and fully admitting tlxc importance of devising a remedy, ho 
recommends either the establishment of agricultural banks or the 
employment of tho Egyptian Credit Fonder, as a medium for assisting 
the fellah out of his difficulties, and suggests that the Government 
should purchase individual debts with funds obtained by the latter 
under State guarantee. This is a move in the right direction, though 
middle-men—be they called credit fonder or agricultural banks— 
add to the cost of the transaction, whilst the conversion would, 
moreover, be entirely dependent on the goodwill of tho usurers. 
Indeed, the first step on tho road of reform should have been a more 
thorough grappling with this, the most vital question of tho Egyp¬ 
tian problem, and I have little doubt that Lord Dufferin would have 
been inclined to recommend sweeping measures, had there not been 
the danger of provoking interference on behalf of foreign creditors. 
A Khfdivial decree dealing with the village debt would have shown. 
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that the first thought of Efiundina, on roassuming power, was for 
his people; substituting the State for the individual debtor, the 
acceptance of Government bonds, bearing 4 per cent, interest, 
guaranteed and paid by the State, should have been made com¬ 
pulsory, whilst the Egyptian exchequer could recoup itself by the 
process suggested by Lord Duiforiu, t.e. by - jllcctiug at the same 
time ns the regular assessment on the land tax'd or annuity of 
5 per cent, on the amount due, wliioli, after deduction of the interest, 
would leave 1 per cent, for amortisation. 

It may be argued that the Khedive has no power to compel 
creditors, specially foreigners, to adhere to any such arrangement, 
and that the Mixed Tribunals would be called to the rescue;— 
possibly, but having been compelled to occupy Egypt, and being 
pro tern, the de facto master, England is perfectly at liberty to 
endow the Khedive with any powers called forth by the necessities 
of the case, and tlio duty of preventing a catastroplie, unavoidable if 
the village harpies are allowed to exact much longer the usurious 
interest of from 3 per cent, to 0 per cent, per month.^ Our judges 
interfere wlien minors have been robbed, and reduce the debt to 
equitable proportions; and we may well look upon the fellah as 
under age, so reckless is his propensity for borrowing at any 
price. 

But admitting, for argument’s sake, that England has legally not 
the right to authorise a high-handed settlement, the possible con¬ 
sequences of a financial downbreak justify interference per fas aut 
nefa-s. 

It is a fact that there Is no village debt in provinces not patronized 
by Europeans, such as Esneh and Kenneh—a proof of the lamentable 
results of the contact of an ignorant and primitive population with 
unscrupulous tempters. On the other hand, the burdens of taxation 
have contributed to induce the fellah to borrow Avhenevor a chance 
is otFcred him. 

When Ismail Pacha abdicated, the private indebtedness of the 
fellaheen did not exceed £1,400,000 ; to-day, Lord Dufferin’s report 
puts it at about £9,000,000; whilst I venture to think, from figures 
given me by natives as well as European residents, that it exceeds 
£12,000,000, nay, some estimate it at £15,000,000. 

Be it £9,000,000, £12,000,000, or £15,000,000, there must be a 
reason for such an enormous increase in four years’ time, specially as 
the Control justly prides itself on having put a stop to illegal taxa¬ 
tion and irregular exactions; and though 3 per cent, per month 
would swell it up to about £4,500,000, the remainder can only bo 
accounted for by either a higher rate of interest, or by the fact that 

(1) As a rule the fellah gets 20 franca for one pound aterling, payable at three 
months’ date, or one hundred per cent, por annum. 
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the fellah has been compelled to pay taxes out of borrowed capital. 
Evidently the soil lias not been producing the £15 to £30 per 
feddan which Mr. Villiers Stuart gives us in Lord Dufferin’s report, 
and though there arc lands yielding £4 10a. to £G 10s., sometimes 
as much as £8 and even £12, I am inclined to believe that those are 
right who put the average throughout Egypt about £3 10s. per 
feddan; figures not oidy corroborated by Sir Frederic Goldsmid in 
his interesting paper on the Non-political Control of Egypt, but also 
by the following official Tables prepared by the present Minister of 
Finance, and show'ing the land tax to amount in one province to 
44 per cent.:— 


ProvinccB. 

Feddans. 

Vnlne of 
produce per 
o&uum. 

Per 

Feddan. 

Taxes. 

f «■ 

W 

‘G ■ 

v9 

S"- 

Averape 

medium. 

Per cent, 
on pro¬ 
duce. 



L.E. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 


Lower Eavrr. 








Kolloabieh . . . 

186,232 

692,663 

371 

151 

92 

142 

38 

Menoufioh . . . 

339,00-1 

1,694,155 

499 

160 

89 

154 

30 

Behera .... 

409,217 

929,089 

227 

122 

41 

88 

38 

Goi'biob .... 

810,894 

2,672,265 

327 

145 

58 

109 

33 

Dakahlich . . . 

455,820 

1,613,020 

3G0 

129 

63 

108 

30 

Charkiob.... 

420,582 

1,335,260 

317 

114 

61 

96 

30 


2,627,749 

8,966,452 






UrPEii Egypt. 








Ouisoh .... 

175,808 

537,120 

305 

141 

47 

129 

42 

Beni-Souof. . . 

227,522 

476,732 

209 

112 

38 

93 

44 

Fayoum .... 

196,536 

415,875 

211 

1U6 

27 

61 

29 

Minioli .... 

384,522 

837,620 

217 

112 

39 

SO 

39 

Syout. 

415,755 

1,564,467 

376 

127 

48 

122 

32 

Ouorgueh . . . 

320,792 

1,060,626 

329 

125 

40 

119 

36 

Kouoh .... 

273,967 

772,992 

282 

112 

32 

106 

37 

Esnch .... 

135,823 

495,920 


78 

32 

66 

18 


2,130,725 

6,157,262 






Total . . . 

4,758,474 

15,123,704 







Yielding on an average about £3 5s., minus a medium 
of £1 68. for taxes. 


Now bo the private indebtedness of the fellah the result of 
unreasonable interest, or insufficient yieldings of the soil, the conse¬ 
quence must be, ore long, a financial collapse, and possibly an 
agrarian rising, should the usurers be allowed to foreclose, and to 
drive defaulters from their lands. Whatever is to be done must bo 
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done at once, and before the new Assembly meets, as this question is 
certainly tbe first attention will be called to. If left to the Chamber, 
the Khedive will lose the lust opportunity for recouping his lost 
popularity.' By taking the initiative in so vital a measure, and by 
linking his name to an act of such magnitude, his Highness would 
gain the gratitude^ of thousands, who at ^ ’’cscnt cui'se him and 
foreign intervention, and sigh for an opportunity of extricating 
themselves from the meshes of the village Shylock. Indeed, the 
fellaheen, who at present look upon all Europeans as accomplices or 
backers of the hated usurer, would quickly realise the beneficent 
influences of British interference. They would o;iK5ly discern that 
Arabics promises were empty words, and that, far Iroiii helping 
them out of debt, his insane rcbollion has saddled Kgypt with new 
and loathsome burdens. 

The individual well-being of the people would be conRidorably 
increased if the'paternal interference of the fcitate enabled the 
fellah to meet his obligations on equitable terms, aud if, instead of 
36 to 100 per cent, per annum, 5 per cent, would cover interest and 
amortisation. Indeed, if land yields only £3 10s. per feddan, how 
is he to pay even the £3 lls. mentioned in Lord DulFeriu’s report 
as the charges on mortgaged land—a very low estimate, us it puts 
the interest at only 10 per cent., plm £1 land tax pei' feddan ? lie- 
leased from a crushing burden and unjustifiable charges, the fellah 
would breathe again, whilst the certainty of not being driven from 
his owm by merciless and rapacious creditors, w'ould brigliten up a 
cheerless existence of toil aud privation, and make life again worth 
living. To assist the Khedive in this noble task of redemption 
appears to mo an object worthy of Great Britain and of its Premier, 
whoso sympathies have ever been with down-trodden races aud the 
sufferings of the weak. To-day such a booh would be hailed as a 
favour; to-morrow the Assembly will claim it as a right, and both 
England and the Khedive will be the losers. 

Turning from the private indebtedness of the cultivalor to the 
public debt of Egypt, we meet again with flagrant hardships. The 
law of liquidation having settled the amount of ligypt’s indebted¬ 
ness, it is useless to revert to the past; yet it seems ])rcpostcrou8 
how £97,172,910 are still owing, when it is notorious that tlie 
£45,000,000 originally netted have, in the shape of interest and 
amortisation, found their way buck to Europe. Ntui'rtheless, the 
natives do not complain at seeing over 10 per cent, of {he revenues 
flowing into the pockets of the bondholders; they only object to 
tho wasteful machinery imported and imposed by their creditors for 
the purpose of insuring payment. It had confidently been expected 
that the end of the dual control would also bo the cud of mixed 
administration and its corollary drawbacks; but, again, tho fear of 
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indisposing France, or some other Power, has induced Goveriftnent 
to roiuain deaf to the clamours of Egypt and blind to the wrongs 
inflicted. Tlie material impossibility of adding to the existing 
burdens points out the necessity and wisdom of making the payment 
of indemnities subject to a modification of the law of liquidation, 
wln'ch is by no ineatis an international instrument, and though an 
alteration of its provisions may require the consent of the parties, 
common sense and equity demand a high-handed abolition of 
abuses. 

Lord DulFerin points out that the ruinous administration of the 
Domains has cost the State over £700,000 in four years, and in 
consequence ho lias urged the sale of the lands, yet the three-hcadod 
hoard, and a ridiculously expensive central administration-r-theiu 
are besides three administrators at about .£3,000, seventy-six Euro¬ 
peans, many with from £400 to £1,400 a year—are allowed tq 
continue. The Daira Sanieh, which, thanks to Arabics rebellion, has 
for the first time had a deficit of £180,000, which, however, may be 
made good by the surplus anticipated for next year, is also still 
blessed with three administrators, though the retirement of the 
English representative offered an opportunity for making a new and 
less expensive arrangement. The Ilailway Doard boasts equally of 
three magnates, and a more wretchedly managed concern it is 
difficult to imagine, whilst the Board has added to their unpopularity 
by their recent attitude during the provisionmg of Mansoorah But 
most objectionable of all is the expense of over £26,000 a year for the 
four Cominissaires de la Caisso and their staff of forty-two officials 
(thirty Europeans at a salary of £18, ±15, and twelve natives at 
£1,047) plus £6,931 for office expenses; gentlemen whose only 
functions consist in keeping the key of the cash-box, which might as 
well bo confided to the Financial advisor of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, or at any rate to one European, specially as even now all the 
work is done by the Secretary-General. An additional £10,725 for 
jjrix d'envoi et de change might likewise be saved if a great bankiflg 
establishment was intrusted v ith the duties of his office. 

The natives argue rightly that, if the creditors have so little con¬ 
fidence in their mandatories that for every post of importance two or 
three men are wanted to control each other, the creditors, and not 
Egypt, should pay for such surplusage. The system is moreover 
faulty in other respects, for not only do these triumvirs hamper each 
other in their duties, but, jealous of patronage, the appointment of 
some underling of one nationality is generally followed by that of 
some other, though I must acknowledge that the English heads of 
departments have, as a rule, endeavoured to repress the tendenfcies of 
nepotism so prevalent amongst the French. Yet even this £100,000 
a year, wasted in unnecessary salaries, would not meet with any 
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objection could it be sliown that this costlj maohineiy had been 
the means of a better administration, and of a consequent increase 
of revenue. Taking the cose of the Domains, a yearly deficit of 
about £200,000 would rather point the other way, and in this 
particular case there is the additional hardship that the contract 
with MM. Ilothscivid obliges the Egyptia-i Government to make 
good the deficit of an administration over which virtually they have 
no control. 

Considering that mixed management was introduced in order to 
insure a better administration and to check waste, considering that 
it was intended to benefit both Egypt and the creditors, it is rather 
hard that the former should by no fault of hers be millet into an 
annual loss of over £^100,000—and it will bo close on £500,000 this 
year—in addition to the £E3,700,997 a year pocketed by her fortu¬ 
nate creditors in^the shape of interest. But Egypt has not only to 
pay her own creditors, but creditors of Turkey too, and though Lord 
Dufferin says “ tliat Egypt may count upon national independence 
being secured her by the m.agnanimity of Europe,” there is little 
hope of seeing the annu.il tiibute of £E 078,180 rescinded as long as 
European creditors have a lien upon it. However, the tribute is not 
the only drawback of Egjpt’s costly connection with Turkey. As 
a dependency of theOttorn.ai Empire, Egypt loses close on £300,000 
a year, in consequence of the customs regulations allowing all goods, 
native or foreign, coming from Turkey to enter Egyjit free of 
duty, a grievance intensified by the heavy export duties levied by 
Turkej', such as 25 per cent., ml mlorcm, on tobacco, amounting to 
£100,000 a year, as Turkey claims the monopoly of its importa¬ 
tion. In addition to nearly a million sterling paid in the shape 
of tribute, or lost on imports, there are other charges homo by 
the Egyptian taxpayer, which though not particularly onerous, arc 
"Very unpopular. 

I refer to the profes.sional tax and the house-tax of 8 per cent., 
from which Europeans and protected natives are exempt. 

To the honour of England, it must bo said that her Majesty’s 
Government have not only long ago assented to the taxation of 
British subjects, but have been urging other I’owcrs to do the same, 
hitherto without success, as Franco and Greece have been objecting 
on the trivial ground that foreigners might bo overcharged. A 
needless fear, us European supervision would obviate all irregularities, 
which at present are much the other way, haksMsh insuring only too 
’ frequently a low assessment, w’hich accounts for the absurdly small 
figure of £66,617 for all Egypt. Possibly Chorif Pacha’s renewed 
appel^ to the Powders for redress of this grievance may at last be 
listened to, yet it is to bo regretted that we did not take the* 
initiative, at least as far as her Majesty’s subjects are concerned. 

VOL. XXXIV. N.S. A A 
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A gracious act, emanating from the man in possession, it would hare 
had a capital moral effect, and counterbalancing in a certain measure 
the bad one of a military occupation, it would have given general 
satisfaction at the present moment, when Egypt is called upon to 
find four millions sterling, approximative amount of the indem¬ 
nities awarded to European householders for property on which they 
have never paid taxes. 

As to the professional tax, it .is scandalous that, for instance, the 
native cabby should pay 40 francs for a two-horse and 20 francs for 
a one-horse license, whilst his foreign competitor pays nothing. 
Besides the individual hardship, there is also a considerable loss to 
the Exchequer, as a number of native tradespeople—bakers, butchers, 
&c.-^register their business in the name of some foreign man of 
straw, thus also avoiding payment; and it is anticipated that the 
taxation of foreigners would more than double the present amount 
of the professional tax, given at £195,015. As we arc on the sub¬ 
ject of taxation, I may as well mention how gratified the fellah—the 
holder of Kharadji land—would feel if Kharudji and Ouchoury were 
taxed alike; yet, in case of a readjustment, it must be remembered 
that the wealthy landowners who hold the Ouchoury lands have as 
a rule been obliged to sink considerable capital in reclaiming—^by 
superior order—the land Mehemct Ali and his successors forced 
upon them, with a view thus to increase the cultivated area and the 
land tax. But this is a question for future discussion, as I hold that 
there ought to be a thorough reassessment as soon as the cadastre 
has made some headway, for not only is the taxation arbitrary and 
unequal—some people paying no taxes at all—but it is a fact that, 
on the whole, landowners arc overtaxed, and that there is an over¬ 
charge of approximately 6 per cent. In the province of Garbieb, 
for instance, 701 landowners (out of 900 holding 31,000 feddans) 
pay £2 lOs. a feddan on 1,700 feddans, which they do not possess, 
amongst them one Pacha for 72 feddans, another for 102, that 
don’t even exist except on the tax-collector’s books, though, as a 
rule, these discrepancies are accoimted for by the habit of including 
canals, railway lands, and highways into the taxed irea, regardless 
of their being public property. The much-maligned cadastral sur¬ 
vey will in time prove most useful for a readjustment, though 
Egyptian Ministers told me that they dread it as long as the require¬ 
ments of the Exchequer would oblige them to provide in some other way 
for the ohtfall. In the meanwhile the survey will proceed, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that, now that the Mixed Administration has 
been abolished, and notwithstanding a reduction of his budget by 
£35,000 a year, Mr. Gibson is confident of doing as much and 
better work with native labour only. 

Another tax hateful to the fellah is that on date palms, which 
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yields about £88,423. The loss from a fiscal point of view would 
be insignificant, whilst its suppression would considerably increase 
the cultivation of one of the first necessities of life. At present, 
rather than pay on trees not carrying fruit, the fcUah cuts down the 
young trees on the approach of the collector; and, as the population 
relics to a great extent on dates for their daily food, it would seeiqi 
indicated not to discourage their production. Having summariced 
in the preceding some of the grievances existing previous to the 
British intervention—though we shall justly bo debited with their 
continuance—wo now come to the question of the new loan required 
for the payment of indemnities at Alexandria and the cost of occu¬ 
pation. From the Khedive down, all Egyptians feel strongly on 
this subject, and lose jio oppoitunity for expressing their concern.at 
this new'and flagrant iniquity. The Khedive and his Ministers 
told me ropeatediy that they considered it a grave political mistake, 
independently of the serious consequences of a crippling of resources 
from a fiscal point. They acknowledge their liability to indemnify 
the sufferers at Alexandria; they consider it natural that Egypt 
should pay for Arabi’s follies, and then in the cost of occupation; 
but one and all complain of an increase of their liabilities by 
£250,000 a year, when the surplus of the assigned revenues would 
meet the requirements; and I have every reason to believe that Sir 
Auckland Colvin, the late financial adviser of the Khedive, shared 
this opinion. 

The remonstrances of the Egyptian (loveinment have been met 
a non po&snmm on international grounds, but when the law of 
liquidation settled that the surplus of the assigned revenue should bo 
applied to the reduction of the debt, this was of course done on the 
taKt understanding that Egypt would not be allowed to contract 
new public liabilities; and a native statesman remarked to mo with 
much reason, “ If the Powers want us to raise new loans, they must 
also help us to meet new obligations. The law of liquidation has 
hardly left us the needful for current expenditure. Already public 
works and public education are neglected for want of funds, and 
still you want us to make further reductions. 

“ Your Ministers hold that it would injure internation.il rights to 
suspend for a time the reduction of the old debt; we think that the 
new one is equally contemplated for international purposes, as it is 
to cover the cost of occupation undertaken more for the sake of 
Europe'than for Egypt’s, whilst foreigners get tho lion’s share of 
the indemnities; we do not expect the bondholders to share in 
the cost of your expedition, but what we had a right to hope was 
that they would assist us as long as it does not affect their pockets. 
To make us bum the candle at both ends, is to ruin Egypt and their 
own prospects.” 

A .V 2 
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Now thfa is not only the opinion of the Khedive, of pachas and 
notables, but of tho whole population. What does the fellah know 
of tho subtle ways of international statesmanship ? How can you 
get him to believe that mighty Great Britain is unable to make the 
other Powers listen to reason P He sees us in Egypt; to him we 
represent power, and to an Oriental mind migh<t is right. More¬ 
over, Egyptians have too high an opinion of tho British nation to 
imagine that her Majesty's advisers would allow themselves to bo 
coerced into doing a great wrong against the will of the English 
people, and they conclude that Englishmen have not the interests of 
Egypt, but only those of foreign bondholders, at heart. They do 
not realise that British policy must obviously be regulated by 
British interests, that, to use Canning’s words, “ the leading object 
of England is to preserve tho peace of the woi’ld,” and that tho 
chief preoccupation of every succeeding administiation has been and 
is, to avoid collisions of interest with other groat Powers—fre¬ 
quently at the risk of appearing timorous, and only too often at the 
expense of the rights, interests, and existence of minor Powers, if 
we remember the case of the Banish duchies and of Hanover, &c. 
Yet, with regard to Egypt, it seems as if our own interests are too 
closely linked to those of the inhabitants of the Nile Talley to 
sacrifice the latter for the sake of temporary con\’enience, and it 
is only adjourning tho day of reckoning. By our single-handed 
interference we have accepted tho bill drawn by Egypt on tho 
magnanimity of this country; no renew il will release us, and our 
road to India is the bond that renders jrapossiblc a repudiation of 
the contract. It devolves upon us to see that justice is done to the 
legitimate wants and claims of the Egyptian people, so that “Egypt 
for the Egyptians” may not remain a meaningless phrase. Our 
expedition was intended to better and to consolidate tho fate of the 
nation, and I quite agree with the Spec tutor, that it is hopeless non¬ 
sense to assume that the artificial system which wo are trying to 
bring about in Egypt can go on without the confidence that England 
means it to go on, and, if it should fail, means to restore il. On ne 
peut pas manager la chhre et les ehoux, and there is little prospect of 
success if our action is to be paralyzed by an cxaggeiated considera¬ 
tion for the susceptibilities of others. Either Egypt is to be saved, 
and in that case we must do so in a straightforward way, or else 
Egypt is to remain a common danger, and in that case our inter¬ 
vention will have been a failure—a mistake. 

The Khedive and his people have loyally adhered to their part 
of tho bargain, for notwithstanding tho decrease of revenue and 
increase of expenditure, notwithstanding a plus expense for the army 
of £272,792 during the last financial year, and of deficits in every 
direction, amounting alone for the Domains and Da'ira Sanieh to 
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close on half a million sterling, notwithstanding these and other 
calamities, every penny due to the bondholders has been and will bo 
paid as hitherto, and no one complains; but when it comes to new 
and unjust saorifices the natives look rightly to England—the man 
in possession—for redress, and finding deaf oars, those who hailed 
British interferencj^ as a relief, and Lord T ‘ufforin's arrival as the 
dawn of justice, begin to doubt our intention to promote the welfare 
of those we profpss to have saved from anarchy and ruin. What 
is the use of the best doctors, of the cleverest prescription, if it 
can’t be made up, or if it is not to be taken for fear of offending 
some rival light of the profession, himself anxious to try his hand 
at the patient ? 

Yet this is exactly the case with Lord Dufferin’s report. Nothing 
would in theory be better and more to the point than his sugges¬ 
tions ? but who is to carry them out; and what good will they do 
when their application is made nugatory by the V(*ry fact of his 
having been obliged to have both eyes on Franco, whilst feeling the 
pulse of Egypt Mixed control, mixed administration, mixed tribu¬ 
nals, and mixed notions have all along been the bane of Egypt, and 
neither the recent Suez Canal debates, nor the half-hearted execution 
of Lord Dufferin’s programme, will dispel the fears of Egyptian 
patriots that our attitude has once more opened the doors to endless 
intrigues, and that our interference, instead of consolidating the 
authority of the Khedive, leaA es his Highness and his Government 
more helpless than ever. The only practical aehiovemont-j-one 
certainly deserving of praise—is the re-organization of the army 
and the constabulary. But why ? Because neither Sir Evelyn nor 
Baker Pacha was hampered by foi’cign colleagues' and international 
considerations. Army and constabulary are the creations of 
Englishmen. They have done their w’ork quickly and well, and 
have proved that the native element is capable of being moulded into 
the right shape by the right men. 

As to the other reforms, they are very good reading in the 
Moniteur EgypHen^ but that is all. The 903,000 scheduled electors 
are not likely to be overjoyed by the prospects of constitutional 
blessings, as long as their material well-being is only a matter of 
secondary consideration, and the circular authorising payment of 
the village debt by instalments reads almost as a satire on empty 
pockets. As to the economies—£148,000—effected in the various 
departments, they cut both waj s, for though a thorough overhauling 
of the civil service is absolutely necessary, and though the reckless 
waste in most oflSces demands reform, neither Egypt nor Egyptian 
officials have particular reason for welcoming the change. 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice gave the other day their numbers at 
20,000, but these figures include 11,892 gem de service, at an annual 
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average salary of £21, who can hardly be called Oovomment officials; 
however, this is an improvement on the 53,000 returned by the 
Egyptian Accountant-General, Mr. Fitzgerald, who in order to make 
out a low proportion of foreigners, had included Arabi's army, &c., 
amongst the civil servants. In reality the percentage of foreigners 
is 8, absorbing 33 per cent, of the total amount of salaries, which 
would not be exaggerated if, as Cherif Pacha said to the writer, 
Egypt got fair value for her money. The dismissal of 148 civil 
servants, of which 75 aro foreigners, has made much bad blood, 
quite out of proportion to the saving of £23,000. Of the 10,606 
officials touching £1,238,143 per annum, only the small fry have 
suffered, and frequently much hardship has been inflicted ; in fact, 
the higher officials of the departments affected or suppressed have 
invariably managed to be transferred; thus the late French member 
of the Cadastral Board received, in addition to an indemnity of 
£3,000, secured him by special contract, an equally well-paid berth 
at the Home Office, and a new contract for another eventual indem¬ 
nity for the same amount, and one may imagine the feelings of his 
poor subordinates, dismissed with nothing but a fortnight’s pay, and 
no prospect of re-employment. 

Amongst the suppressed departments is, for instance, one—the 
Office for the Sale of Waste Lands, the Chief of which told me 
himself that he and his higher subordinates had all received other 
appointments, and that the Treasury would not save anything by the 
suppression of a department that had netted £450,723 during its 
short existence. Inquiring for the reasons, I learned at the Ministry 
that it had been feared the sale of waste lands might interfere with 
that of the lands mortgaged to MM. Rothschild, whilst on tho other 
hand it was thought expedient to keep the waste lands in reserve as 
a poire pour la mif. 

Another reform is that of the native Courts, a most important 
one; here, again, the rivalry of tho Great Powers has been the 
source of unnecessary complications, and Sir Benson Maxwell will 
not find it an easy task to work with tho material placed at his 
disposal. To avoid heart-burning, the European magistrates have 
been or are to be brought from Belgium and Holland; and since a 
couple of months there are half-a-dozen of these gentlemen awaiting 
the arrival of their continental, and the nomination of their native 
colleagues. An eminent European lawyer, who knows Egypt bettor 
than most men, writes;—“Much water will pass under-the bridge 
of Kasr-el-JSTil ere the new Courts will begin business, and when 
they do it will not work, as they are started on a wrong principle.” 
Space does not allow my dwelling longer on this subject, and much 
might also be said on the privileged jurisdiction of foreigners, and 
other judicial abuses. There is, besides, a long list of all kinds of 
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wrongs demanding attention, such as the unjust abolition of tbe 
Moukabalab, /tbe hardships of tbe eorv^Ct arbitrary conscription, and 
last but not least, the unequal distribution of water, and the salting 
of the land duo to faulty irrigation—a highly important and in¬ 
teresting question, with which one of our most able engineers. 
Colonel Moncrieff, is battling against stupendous odds, as the whole 
system of canalisation and irrigation requires remodelling; but 
there are no funds for even the most needful alterations. Gold, the 
nervus rerum, is not wanting, but i- all absorbed by Egypt’s creditors, 
and both from a humanitarian and fiscal point of view, it seems 
urgent that more should be done for Egypt and less for the bond¬ 
holders. 

' An infinity of mischief has been wrought by the dismissal of small 
ofiicials, and great is tlio discontent of those who are able to serve 
their country and cannot get employment; but it is trifling compared 
to the danger of'stinting public education and public works, which 
both I’cquire a fresh stimulus if the fellah is to bo elevated and 
Egypt to become worthy of her past, us a useful member of the 
family of nations. 

What nobler task could crown the career of Mr. Gladstone ? and 
I agree with M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, who said years ago, 
'‘L'Europe sci'ait bien coupable do no pas appliquer tout ce qu’eUo 
pent avoir d’intelligcnce et de sympathie desinteressee a la r<5gcneration 
de I’Eg^'pte.” 


Malobtie. 
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The progress of civilisation has developed the decorative ten¬ 
dencies in every direction, but the original impulses are found in 
all countries and in all times. The savage who shows a curious 
taste in nose pieces and body paint is as much a votary of fashion as 
the Parisienne whose whole soul is concentrated upon the effective¬ 
ness of her dress. Both sexes have been equally weak at times in 
their slavish surrender to this tyrannical despotism. But iho moles 
have in a measure emancipated themselves. The garb of our 
modern bucks and bloods compares favourably with that of the 
dandies and macaronis of the past. Their attire has some manliness 
in it; they are sensibly shod; tho stuffs they wear are serviceable, 
and suited to our changeable seasons. It is no longer the custom to 
swallow up a whole patrimony in tailors’ bills. The lavish employ¬ 
ment of tho most costly materials has also disappeared. Silks and 
satins, except as regards gorgeous socks or decorative neckties, arc 
left to women. The use of frills and jabots of rare Valenciennes has 
gone with full-bottomed wigs and small-clothes of gold brocade. 
Men do not wear shirts which cost ten or twenty pounds apiece, as 
they did when that sum meant six or seven times its present value ; 
nor do they fix priceless jewels in their shoe-laces, or carry muffs of 
rare furs on their hands. The present fashions are a distinct im¬ 
provement upon those of oven a more recent period. The tight- 
fitting, high-collared monstrosities of tho Georgian epoch went out 
with the king who permitted a seam but called a crease intolerable. 
No one, not tho most fatuous and empty-headed devotee of high 
collars and single-studded shirts, w'ould give a tithe of the time Beau 
Brummell devoted to his voluminous and largely unsuccessful ties. 

But with the weaker sex the reverse is still the case. While men 
have in a measure shaken themselves free, women are now as ever 
completely under the dominion of dress. The passion is as old as tho 
hills. Hebrew wives and maidens laced tightly and added fringes 
of gay colours to their snow-white robes. For them a sister dis¬ 
covered in Solomon’s I’eign the special uses of the silk worm: “ Oe 
ver rampant qui habille I’homme do feuillcs d’arbres elaboriies dans 
son sein.” Egyptian beauties, sitting under tho shadow of the 
pyramids in the days of the Pharaohs, sleeked and preened them¬ 
selves before their brightly burnished brazen mirrors, heightening 
their charms with collyrium and henna, and trying new effects in 
costume. Artifice was resorted to by tho ladies of Greece to increase 
their beauty; they, too, wore body bands and belts to improve their 
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figures, and it is more tlian probable that tbe celebrated girdle of 
Venus was the germ and prototype of the modern stays. The Boman 
matrons carried the rage for dress to extravagant excess. The beauty 
who would preserve her complexion slept with a flour poultice on 
her face; she bathed in asses’ milk, and spent long hours at 
her toilette braiding, dyeing, and dressing her beautiful hair, of 
which all the ladies of Borne wore especially proud. Her garments 
wore rich and varied in colour, if not in shape, but the coquettish 
taste of the wearer could give endless changes to the draping of 
the palla, or stole. Later civilisation has proved as fanciful in 
matters of dress as the old. Tlie sox through countless generations 
has maintained the traditions handed down from classical times. 
Sovereigns set the fashions to the ladies of their court; the crowd 
followed suit, and set sumptuary laws at defiance. One Queen 
introduced the honnei d canon; another the “ sugar-loaf ” head tie. 
Catherine do Medici ruled French fashion with the most imperious 
sway. She laid dow7i limits which waists should not exceed, and 
popularised a cruel steel corset, intended to compass these dimensions. 
Our own Queen Bess was a woman to the finger tips as regarded 
matters of dress. She was fond of the most gorgeous apparel, and 
at her death her wardrobe was found to contain three thousand 
costumes. Her loyal female subjects freely imitated her example ; 
and their fondness for colossal ruffs si iff with the newly introduced 
starch, for long-waisted gowns made of silk velvet, satin, taffety, or 
grograinc, brought down upon them much caustic satire at the time. 

On the Continent also, century after century, fashion ran riot. 
France, or more exactly Paris, had early claimed the right she still 
exercises to dictate the mode, and thence issued, season after season, 
new-fangled and perpetually changing styles. Now short skirts 
succeeded long trains, trailing yards behind; low dresses were 
followed by more demure high collars and frills; after “strait 
gowns ’’ came tbe fardingale, which in its turn developed into tho 
hoop, with its concomitants of patches, paint, and high-heeled 
shoes. A return to Arcadian simplicity was the natural reaction 
from elaborate artificial constructions which altogether concealed the 
natural lines of the figure. Short waists and limp clinging draperies 
came in to expose every contour; stays and corsets were for a time 
discredited, only to be reintroduced, and with them the whole circle 
of fashions which had once already had their day. Burton has well 
sunimed iip the case against the sex ho aflcctcd to despise: “ They 
(tho women) crush in their feet and bodies, hurt and crucify them¬ 
selves; sometimes in lax clothes, a hundred yards, I think, in a 
gown or a sleeve; and sometimes, again, so short ut nndos cx^iimant 
artus. Now long tails and trains, and then short, up and down, 
high, low, thick and thin;-now little or no bands, then thick as 
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cart-wheels; now loose bodies, then great fardingales and close 
girt.” ^ ^ , 

Kovor perhaps in the whole history of female costume has dress 
exercised a more powerful and widespread dominion than in the last 
half of the nineteenth century. More than one explanation may be 
given for this. It may be traced primarily to the influence and 
example of one beautiful woman at the head* of society and in 
the capital which from time immemorial has been the centre and 
starting-point of fashion. The ascendancy of the Second Empire 
was paramount in matters of taste. The Empress Eugenie swayed 
the social world of Europe more effectively than Napoleon III. the 
political. A single circumstance will sufficiently prove this. Her 
adoption of a wide skirt at once ro-introduccd the fashion of hoops 
and brought about the reign of hideous crinoline'. This is so far the 
last instance of the effect a single individual in high place can produce 
upon an imitative crowd. Social history, indeed, is full of such cases: 
of the patch first applied to hide an ugly wen; of cushions carried to 
equalise strangely deformed hips; of long skirts to cover ugly feet, 
and long shoes to hide an excrescence on the toe. The well-known case 
of the Isabcau lace may also be quoted here: the yellowish-white 
‘ dingy coloured lace (foreshadowing probably the coffee-coloured lace 
of recent days) which Archduke Albert’s queen made the fashion when 
she swore she would not change her linen till Ostend was taken; an 
oath which must have cost her much, as “ the siege, unluckily for 
her comfort, lasted three years.” The authority of the Empress 
Eugenie was not limited, however, to the popularization of 
the crinoline. It also developed enormously the rage for smart 
clothes. The Empress dressed magnificently and with lavish 
expenditure herself, and she expected every one about her to do the 
same. Like Elizabeth, queen of Philip II., she seldom if ever wore 
the same dress twice. It was displeasing to her when people’s 
wardrobes were meagre. Nassau Senior tells us in his Cmvmatiom 
that she had a w’onderful memory, and often displayed it by remind¬ 
ing some unfortunate woman that she had admired a certain dress 
already. No wonder that under this regime the most noted dress¬ 
makers fattened and rapidly grew rich. The artiste whom the 
Empress especially patronized made her fortune in a few years and 
retired into private life long before the Empire to which she owed it 
tottered to its fall. This same period saw the foundation of several 
Parisian houses which have now a world-wide reputation, one among 
them being that established by an Englishmen, a native of Lincoln¬ 
shire, Mr. Worth. 

This excessive fondness for display was not long Hmited to 
France. It soon spread to other civilised countries. The United 
States was perhaps the first to surrender to its engrossing influence, 
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probably because Americans have always been connected in very 
close ties with Paris, a reason no doubt too for their generally correct 
and enlightened taste in dress. The wave of luxury in costumo 
reached this country Infer and made slower progress. But the move¬ 
ment has never halted or been letrogradc. Englishwomen were at 
one time open to th^ reproach that the bulk ^ them had atrociously 
bad tasto. This has by no means been entirely removed, but it 
must bo patent to oven the most uniiistructed observer that there 
is a very considerable increase in the number of our countrywomen 
who dress well. As general lulo, this frou, not .to say lavish, 
expendifuro is most common among the opulent middle class. 
Many of the greatest ladies in name and position dress us cheaply as 
they can. It is not from neediness, noi yet from niggardliness; they 
merely follow the traditions in which they have been trained. They 
are often unable to ^ecogni^o ically perfect dressing or to distinguish 
it from bad. They pass their lives trusting to an experienced lady’s- 
maid to cut out and fit the designs which they have evolved from their 
own consciousness or the fashion-plates of the lady’s newspaper. 
Under such circumstances they cannot be said to lead the fashion; 
often enough they are not even interested in it. Now and again some 
actho-minded personage busies herself to bring about what seems to 
her an imperatively needed reform. Thus Lady JIarberton has devoted 
much energy and intelligence to the evangel of the divided skirt^ a 
atylo of dress so utterly opposed to all the true springs of feminine 
action as regards apparel that it is morally impossible that it can ever 
be made popular. The principles which underlie the Rational Dress 
Association are false to nature. Hero again the female sox is asked to 
accept ugliness for the questionable privilege of being the more able to 
practise athletic sports. The supporters of this movement practically 
sealed its fate when they were persuaded into exhibiting publicly the 
clothing they advocated. 

It is not amongst these really hair-brained reformers that we must 
look for the loaders of fashion of to-day. Fashions are in reality 
made popular by humbler people and of lesser station, members 
neither of the aristocracy nor of the plutocracy, but yet persons so 
far belonging to both that they can boast of good breeding and the 
right to enter the best society, with sufficiently ample means to meet 
the considerable outlay which an addiction to dress imperatively 
requires. For them the inventiveness of dressmakers and designers 
is for ever on the stretch. Fashions are originated for them, and 
costume runs upon new lines. 

Another class of patrons and leaders must not be omitted here, 
although their influence is less potent than that of the ladies of the 
best style ; still, they exercise a certain eflcct upon fashions. These 
are the prominent actresses upon the Parisian stage. Not seldom 
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the dressmakers share in the triumph of the evening when the 
author’s name has been called out in front of the curtain, and the 
actors have received a full measure of applause. There is in 
all this sufficient to foster the highest efforts in design and treat¬ 
ment ; there is not only the praise always so intoxicating to the 
artistic temperament, but also the material advantage following suc¬ 
cessful advertisement which is still more grateful to the commercial 
mind. It is not strange, then, that the leading houses in Paris com¬ 
pete eagerly for the privilege of dressing the great theatrical stars, 
and give their customers their host efforts, probably for the time 
their undivided attention; the latter, on their side are fully alive to 
the advantages it will bring, and willing enough to pay the price for 
the talent specially put forth in their behalf. Thrifty English ¬ 
women would scarcely credit the cost of some of these gorgeous and 
elaborate creations for “first nights.” Only the other day when 
Mdlo.Magnicr came out in if/, le M\nktre, one of her dresses, a mass of 
extraordinarily rich embroidery, made up principally of the feathers 
of the bright-plumagcd lophophore, cost a couple of hundred pounds. 
Again the trousseau, as it was not improperly styled, of Sara Bern¬ 
hardt for her American trip was worth thousands of pounds; all 
Paris talked of it, and all who were privileged to enter the ateliers 
whore they were produced went to see the show. It is no wonder that 
dramatists like M. Dumas and critics like M. Sarcey complain that 
dress is destroying the drama, and sigh for the simpler surrounding 
which pleased our forefathers. Something of the same sort, but. 
to a lesser degree, obtains with us: the dresses, if they are note¬ 
worthy, of any popular actress who has won a new success, are cer¬ 
tain to be exhaustively canvassed ; they are mentioned in general 
conversation, if not in the journals of the day, and the wearer is 
constantly applied to for information as to where they were made. 

Since fashion has had such patrons and exponents, the whole ten¬ 
dency of dress has been towards the devclopement of personal 
attractions. The greatest attention has been paid to the display 
of the figure. To secure a good “ fit ” has bccomo quite a craze. 
Nothing less than iierfection, skin tight, faultless, and without a 
wrinkle, will satisfy fastidious ladies anxious to It >k their best. In 
obedience to this demand the employment of good “fitters,” or 
“first hands,” is a indispensable. In every good dressmaking house; 
as a general rule the host artistes are of French extraction. Really 
capable performers command high salaries—two, three, even four 
hundred a year. Their task is one of much difficulty; indeed 
it demands a peculiar talent of its own. The mysteries of the droit fil, 
or cutting out to follow the lino of the thread, the skill required to 
adapt patterns to the figure, cannot be exercised without long prac¬ 
tice and deep knowledge. Added to these are the more occult 
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considerations of hiding, supplementing, or toning down physical 
shortcomings. 

It is for this same absorbing reason, that of heightening effect to 
the utmost, that the styles of recent years have added rather than 
detracted from the beauty of form. In spite of all that has been 
predicted, we are still spared the threatened re-introduption of the 
hideous hoop. The only chance of its reappearance would be to 
satisfy the craving for an abnormal slimness of waist. But this 
latter is at present accomplished by voluminous drapery upon the 
hips, which can be employed without much loss of symmetry, or 
grotesqueness added to tho natural lines of the figure. Those lines 
have been uniformly maintained, at their best, by tho most recent 
fashions. The worst that can be said of any style of late has 
been that which encouraged exaggerated long waists; but this 
was short-livod, gnd has already given way to a less artificial 
shape. A still greater concession to tho need for decorative embel¬ 
lishment has been made by the incessant introduction of more 
and more costly and varied materials. Tho inventiveness of manu¬ 
facturers is over on the stretch to try new combinations, to introduce 
new designs, new patterns, and new stuffs. Any close observer 
of the fashions for the last few years will have noticed how change 
has followed change. Satin, tabooed for years since a murderess 
gave it a hateful notoriety, has returned to be fashionable for a time, 
and once more to die out, giving way to silks, velvets, and velvet 
brocade. It is not many yeai’S since that plush was all the rage ; 
a stuff so strikingly effective and yet not too costly, that it soon 
gained widespread approval, the use of it lingering even with people 
of good taste, even after it had become vulgar and commonplace. 
Brocaded velvet was another variety of stuff which long hold its 
ground. Only now, after half-a-dozen years, is its popularity on the 
wane. Shot silk, again, a fashion of the past, has been recently 
revived, and is now in tho full tide of popular favour. Haro bro¬ 
cades carefully imitated from old pictures; velvets in combination 
with tulle; silks with velvet; laces of all kinds, and in rich pro¬ 
fusion—all these in turn are or have been employed. The same 
rule of constant variety applies with yet more force to fringes and 
ornamentation. There is frequent variation in trimmings of all 
sorts. Pammenteries and embroideries: the most elaborate appli¬ 
cations of gold and silver, silk, beads and jet upon the most costly 
stuffs, have been and are nearly always in vogue. The changes are 
rung most frequently upon jet, an especially favourite and always 
decorative material, which has gone in and out, out and in, for a 
number of years, and which was only temporarily supplanted by 
coloured beads. Ostrich feathers have had their day, and. wiU 
always be worn, especially as dress trimmings ; so has chenille in 
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all colours and varieties. Colours again come and go as they did 
centuries back, when, for instance, all was “ neglected for purple, 
and from hat to shoe, milliners, mercers, dyers could not supply 
enough.” We have seen quite recently the reproductibn of the 
shade of lilac once known as mauve; the universal use of navy blue, 
of dark green, of cardinal red, of grey, and yellbw for evening wear. 
Another colour recently popularized is the “crushed strawberry,” 
the “ fraise ” colour which French milliners introduced last year, 
but which in this country became almost immediately vulgarized. 
The rage for effective ornament has extended to artificial flowers, 
which have been imitated with the most painstaking and artistic 
accuracy. Flowers are, just at this moment, somewhat discredited, 
but it is the mere caprice of fashion. Never have the reproductions 
of all, including the most costly varieties, been more perfect. Full¬ 
blown roses, their falling petals gemmed with dew-drops; orchids in 
splendid colours, the wisteria, azaleas, water-lilies, carnations; the 
whole range of flowers, cultivated and wild, are available for decora¬ 
tive purposes. Fruit, again, of all kinds, grapes, cherries, plums; 
birds of gorgeous plumage, set up by the skill of a naturalist in life¬ 
like attitudes, have been largely utilised. Last, but not least, furs 
—otter, beaver, skunk; seal-skin jackets and mantles in every 
variety of shape and price. Furs are perhaps the most costly of all 
the materials used in feminine adornment. One hundred guineas 
is paid for a blue fox boa, and five hundred for a cloak lined with 
sables, and trimmed with sable tails. 

It will be readily understood from ti e foregoing that many causes 
combine to make fashions expensive, especially in their earliest phases, 
and when patronised by only the select few. There is first the craving 
for “ fit ” already specified, which calls for the employment of highly 
paid talent; there is next the costliness of the materials, which can 
only be manipulated by skilled and experienced needlewomen earn¬ 
ing good wages. These items must add appreciably to the cost of 
production. There is yet again the considerable expense attendant 
upon the introduction of new ideas. These arc not struck out suddenly 
and on the spur of the moment. Changes in dress are only arrived 
at after infinite patience and pains; the close stud} of ancient works 
of art, old pictures, old china, and rare engravings; all kinds of 
experimental research as to now contrasts of colours; the arrange¬ 
ment and rearrangement of drapery in artistic folds, these are the 
labours which precede the creation of a fresh style. Naturally that 
style, md the patterns which reproduce it, cannot be given away. 
Hence the seemingly high prices charged by Parisian dressmakers 
of the first class to English, American, and other foreign buyers, 
through whom the new patterns are distributed throughout the 
world. These prices are still further enhanced by the way in which 
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the Bystem bears upon the leading manufacturers. It is their busi¬ 
ness to contribute to variety by introducing new designs. The 
whole of them, whether they make silks or satins, woollens, buttons, 
or fringes, must keep their inventive faculties for ever on the 
stretch. They must produce continually or they will be left behind 
in the race; produce too on the mere chance, as a matter of specu¬ 
lation, never certain whether or not the new fabrics will please their 
fastidious clients, to whom they a<’c submitted as the probable basis 
of new designs in dress. New looms can only be set up at great 
cost. If the now stuffs do not succeed a dead loss follows imme¬ 
diately. Even when they arc accepted and passed on into the outer 
world the period of fruition is short lived. The originals, essentially 
costly from the manner in which they are brought out, are speedily 
imitated, and in baser naaterials. The next downward step is their 
adoption by the <;rowd, when they are at once discarded by the 
select few. By this time, however, now styles are already on the 
way, the process being almost always the same: introduced with 
difficulty, accepted with reserve, slowly made popular, and finally 
seen everywhere in a debased and vulgarized form. 

Nothing is more remarkable in modern dress than the rapid 
degeneracy of a fashion, when once it has ceased to bo uncommon. 
All its worst features arc immediately emphasized and forced into 
undue prominence. What was originally artistic and refined dete¬ 
riorates into gross caricature. Many instances of this might be quoted. 
The mantle, known on its introduction as the “domino,’*a creation 
of Worth’s adapted by English taste to English ways, soon caught 
the fancy of the crowd. Imitators seized upon its peculiar quaint¬ 
ness of outline and immediately exaggerated it into the ugly and 
unbecoming covering so long popular as tho Mother Hubbard cloak. 
The same happened with the cleverly insinuated tonrnuro, a sus¬ 
picion of rounded contour, which speedily degenerated into the 
hideous and objectionable crinolinette. The same was observable in 
head-dresses* Pointed, poked-out bonnets became “ grannies ” in the 
hands of indifferent artists, and the large hats, so much approved of 
by French ladies a year or two back, grew into the enormous ma¬ 
chines piled up with ornament and vast in circumference which have 
already become unfashionable in this country. The vulgar deprecia¬ 
tion of colours has been equally marked. Fink has come into fashion; 
so has mauve, Bismark, enragi, eau de Nile, peacock blue, all in turn 
to grow universally common. The same has happened with studSs. 
Embossed velvets have just had their day, as plush had a short time 
ago, as satin will ere long again, and brochd and silk. 

It is not difficult to trace tho stages through which a fashion passes 
from its prime to its decadence, or to explain how it becomes depraved 
and debased. It is due principally to the insatiable desire of a number 
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of ambitious people, not quite of the highest class, to clamber up to 
the topmost platform, and there ruffle it out with the best. They 
cannot bo the rose, but they will live near it. But the lesson is 
necessarily an incomplete one. Am artistic triumph in dress can no 
more bo carried in the memory than an exquisite grouping of forms, 
or a changing of colour. It may bo copied, but it cannot be 
reproduced; certainly not by the misdirected energies.and little- 
instructed talent of an amateur. The beautiful original intrusted 
to unskilful hands, the painstaking lady’s-maid or the cheap dress¬ 
makers, who “make up ladies’ own materials,” appears next in a 
lower and more ignoble form. This is only the second stage in the 
deterioration. There are few women with any pretensions who are 
not a centre to another and a lesser group, admired and imitated, us 
they have admired and imitated. The style they have adopted and 
’extolled is soon the property of dozens more. By this time it is 
familiar to the eye, scon frequently, and, with the crowd, in constant 
demand. Its widespread dissemination now rapidly sots in. It has 
ah’eady lost its charm of freshness; its worst features, naturally the 
most salient, have been emphasized and caricatured, and in its 
depraved form it is turned out in thousands and thousands by the 
wholesale manufacturers—mechanically, upon one stereotyped pat¬ 
tern, and at a price which brings it within the limits of the narrowest 
purso. Every kitchenmaid presently disports in what her mistress 
a year previously had imitated from some one above her, and the 
fashion is doomed. 

But the sheep have many leaders, and do not always rush one 
way. There are always many divergences from the ordinary line, 
many independent movements along strange roads outside the regular 
grooves. As our social conditions grow more and more chaotic and 
disturbed, so do many women claim to be a law to themselves and 
their followers in dross. This is helped partly by that absence of 
authoritative models already referred to; partly by the increased 
yearning in a large section of the sex for, emancipation from all 
trammels. From this, comes that spurious mstheticism which has 
made so common the shapeless short-waisted garments of faded hues 
embroidered with lilies. Artistic aspirations of i. higher kind have 
led others to strive after a purer and more perfect ideal; and the 
endeavour to introduce and popularize the costumes of ancient Greece, 
as seen by the production of Homeric tableaux, which Sir Frederick 
Leighton himself condescended to supervise, is only another instance 
of the independent spirit abroad in matters of dress. Increased 
intercourse with Paris, again, has added to the multiplicity of styles. 
A superstition largely prevails that whatever comes from Paris must 
bo the right thing; whereas there are as many indifferent dress-;, 
makers there as in London, if not more—^artistes withput invention 
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or taste, who are months behind the choicest fashiohs of the day. 
Yet numbers of self-opinionated people flock’ to Paris to buy from 
them at first hand, and upon their own judgment. Fit, tastefulness, 
or suitability may be altogether ignored ; it is sufficient that their 
clothes come from Paris. 

Nevertheless it^ must be patent to evo^y close observer that the 
number of Englishwomen who dross well is daily increasing. Good 
taste is spreading, and with it a keener appreciation of good stylo. 
The true leader of fashion is more readily recognised, more generally 
admired. There is no mistaking her. From head to foot, from bon¬ 
net to boot, her apparel is harmonious, in keeping with her com¬ 
plexion, her figure, and her character. Colours are skilfully blended 
or judiciously contrasted without any extravagance; the one bright 
spot, if bright spot there be, is placed artistically as in a picture, in 
exactly the right place to crown the effect. The dress and its 
materials are before everything appropriate to the wearer and the 
occasion; as much earnest thought has been devoted to make it 
especially suited, in lines, drapery, cut, to the individual, as skill to 
the perfection of the fit. The w'cll-dressed w’oman again knows not 
only what to wear but when to wear it. In the summer forenoon 
you will see her in the simplest of cottons, a dress absolutely plain 
and without ornament, without laces, fringes, decoration of any kind. 
In winter at the same time she is equally plainly dressed in cloth. 
Later in the day she changes to smarter clothes for more cere¬ 
monious duties, visits, afternoon parties, and teas—velvets and silks 
combined in winter, in summer rich gauzes and costly laces. In 
the evening, for dinner or ball, the most choice and splendid master¬ 
pieces of the dressmaker’s art are reserved ; the richest stuff set off 
with the most elaborate embroideries and the rarest jewels. But 
withal, even in this the last gorgeous stage into which the modest 
chrysalis has developed, ostentatious display is scrupulously avoided. 
The highest art is to conceal art: to use the richest materials in 
compassing the utmost seeming simplicity. There is no heaviness, 
no overloading with ornament, no meaningless suporadded decora¬ 
tion. The attire of a perfectly dressed woman is original without 
eccentricity, personiil to herself yet following the latest fashion, 
attractive yet undemonstrative, developing to the utmost her peculiar 
charms. It has been said that woman in her dress owes more to art 
than to nature. This is especially true in modern days, and she 
who can use fashionable costume wisely with the innumerable 
adventitious aids it offers, adds much to the charm and gracefulness 
of the modern world. 

G. Aemytage. 
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A POLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SOUL. 

IV. 

The session of 1883 had already made some progress. Excepting 
that AVoUeston hud lately joined their set, time had brought but few 
changes to the five friends. Uunby had not discovered any new 
virtues in the human race; Ilolmsliill still calmly accepted the 
coming extinction of the Whigs; Lewiu still followed Mr. Gladstone 
as the best pioneer that could be found at present for the new views; 
Pennell had nearly persuaded one young Conservative and one old 
Whig to declare themselves in favour of the third i^arty; Angus 
Bramston still lived in a world of perplexities. 

. “AVhat arc you doing to-day, Angus?” asked Dauby one Sunday 
morning. 

“ I am going down to see Lady Grace. She is expecting you and 
some of the others to lunch,” said Bramston. 

“ I hope to go,” replied Danby; “ in the meanwhile let us have a 
walk.” 

They walked across the park and sat down to smoke. AVhilst 
they wore talking Bastiancamc towards them. “Hero is a house to 
let,” said Danby. “ Any tenant, wlio jjays the best rent, may have 
it Irom the top attic down to the basement. No references given or 
required. I think he means to join us.” 

“ AVhat treason are you two men talking ? ” said Bastian, as ho 
took a seat beside them. 

“I was wondering,” answered Angus, “what the mass of the 
people are really saying about Egypt. Wore they pleased or not 
with that little Government adventure ? ” 

“I do not feel quite sure,” answered Bastian. “There are a 
good many conflicting currents, and it is not easy to say which is 
the strongest. It is a case for that judicious word ‘ but.’ When I 
addressed my electors before the opening of Parliament I zig-zagged 
a good deal. I went strongly against war and intervention and the 
British lion in a general sort of way; then I touched on our deter¬ 
mination not to stand anarchy and military pretenders on the banks 
of the Nile; then I went back to Gladstone’s love of peace and his 
enthusiasm for the liberty of oppressed nations; and I declared 
gravely that we had done it all for the good of Europe and the sake 
of civilisation, and intended to keep nothing for ourselves. It is all 
a little risky, as I think myself that we shall end by staying. But 
^ if wo do, one can fall back at worst upon the old entanglements of 
the Tories, which obliged us to act against our best intentions. It 
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is always safe to call it their mess, if there is nothing else to say, and 
to offer up the bondholders as a ready-made saorifice. The demo¬ 
cracy don’t like the bondholders. Unfortunately I hold a few 
Egyptians myself, and some fool wanted to put me on a special com¬ 
mittee at the last meeting, so my name got into the papers. For the 
present, however, I# recommend anyone who has to speak on the 
subject not to go much beyond confidence in Gladstone and his 
moral intentions; that is very satisfying, and it leaves you free for 
all the eventualities; but if the Govorumont got into a mesa with 
France, as I think there is a fair chance of their doing at any 
moment now that Dilko has loft the Foreign Ofiicc, and shilly-shally 
is again written up in large letters over the doors of that sacred 
edifice, 1 shall take a stronger lino. Anyway, I shall got quit of 
my Egyptians at once, so as to have my hands free; and if I find 
that my people have hoard of my having them, 1 shall tell them a 
long and pious story about my getting rid of these last remnants of 
the unregenerato man, like the converted drinker at Exeter Hall who 
describes the pangs with which he renounced his last glass of beer.” 

“ Hut by hedging in this way you can only got a second place,” 
said Uanby, “ whatever happens. If the clouds disappear, and all 
goes well, you won’t gel much share of the credit; and if the work¬ 
men end by going against the war, Lawson will have had all tho 
running to himself, and tho rest of you Eadicals will be nowhere.” 

“ Yes, but it’s better than making great mistakes and liaving to 
step back as one best can. Lawson is Tia\vson, and does not care 
whether he gets over the brook or into it, though lio more often gets 
to the other side than one would expect with his wild rushes. But 
Lawson knows nothing about playing a difficult game. If he had a 
handful of trumps or only a single one, ho would play them in the 
same fashion. It is all hammer and tongs with him and his half¬ 
million of teetotallers. Whether ho wins or is beaten, it makes 
no difference. IIc has always got his psalm-ftinging army behind 
him, and ho can make just as many speeches in Exeter Hall, and 
hear himself just as much cheered one way as tho other. It is very 
plain work when you have got the fanatics with you.” 

“ Ah ! they are useful people tho fanatios,” said Danby, “ I doubt 
if you ought to neglect them. But as you say, Lawson is Lawson, 
and when men are given to worship pumps, it is perhaps a little 
difficult to calculate exactly on their movements. They say that some 
one saw him throwing his arms about in an odd fashion the other 
day in front of tho drinking fountain at Hyde Park Corner. I sup¬ 
pose it was some part of his religious observances. I see tho French 
chemists have lately been tracing alcohol in different kinds of water. 
It was very inconsiderate, to say the least of it, on the part of Provi¬ 
dence to put the alcohol there. What a blow it must have been to 
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Lawson to find tbo principles of good and evil so perversely confounded 
together! ‘ Oh ! beneficent and adorable pump, were it not for that 
thrice-damned drop of alcohol, that taint of original sin which is in 
thee also'—alas! the world is always unkind to our favourite ideals. I 
suppose when Adam ate the apple the alcohol must have got mixed with 
the water. But I don’t recommend Lawson’s conscience for imita¬ 
tion ; I should think it was inconveniently hard in the mouth. Still 
there are plenty of other Badicals who understand the art of having 
a conscience, a kindly-tempered adjustable sort of conscience, not a 
stifii-ncckod, star-gazing jade that will land you in the first ditch. 
If you take my advice you will study some of these men. The 
English people like their moral politicians. It warms their liearts 
amazingly, when they happen to want some special thing, to be 
told that all the eternal moralities as well as the shillings and pence 
are on their side. And how can you do this unless you keep some 
sort of a conscience going ? ” 

“ There’s a good deal to be said for that view,” replied Bastian; 
“ but things change too quickly for a conscience nowadays. You 
may find yourself on any side of a question at five minutes’ notice. 
I thought the whole tiling carefully over when I first went down to 
my people. I a^ked myself the question, ‘ Shall I go in for a con¬ 
science, or shall I call myself their delegate Y ’ After balancing the 
respective advantages of conscience and delegate, I decided for the 
latter. On the whole I thought there was a good democratic ring in 
the word delegate, and whatever mistakes one makes they are more 
easy to patch uj). It would only be to ask for fresh instructions. 
Besides, if you tell people you are their humble servant waiting for 
their orders, they will generally let you do as you like.” 

“ I think you have chosen the most difficult part. You can’t be 
a delegate to an English constituency when they have not got 
opinions; and just now they are all see-sawing. What instructions 
can you get about Egypt, for example ? ” 

“ But you can’t have a conscience, at least not to do the thing 
artistically, when they are ,see-sawing,” replied Bastian. “ Besides, 
nature in my case was against the experiment. She had not provided 
me with oven a rudimentary one, so that was an ithor difficulty in 
the way. And then there are so many men on our side already who 
have consciences. Wo are over-done in that direction. Why, 
Gladstone himself has enough for a whole party. There’s more fresh¬ 
ness about being a delegate. The very word frightens the Tories, 
and makes them believe that I am armed with secret instructions 
about dividing thoir property.” 

“ Well, I shall be curious to watch how tho experiment answers,” 
said Danby. “ I expect you’ll come back to a conscience. You 
must have one for this country, at least for the present,” 
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And they went their different ways. 

“ That's a scoundrel,” said Angus. 

That’s a man who does not cheat himself,” said Danby. He’s 
got to tell lies, and he doesn’t put his lies under a bushel. There 
are men on our side, Angus, wlio are on their way to church this 
morning with their fJniilics who tell worse lies thau Bustian. Those 
men lie from the moment they get up till the moment they lie down 
again; their whole life is a lie. They have never yet spoken the 
truth to themselves, and they never vmH. They live believing their 
own lies, and they have ceased to know wliat is a lie and what is not; 
like a man who has not had a tub for j oars, and doesn’t know whether 
ho is clean or whether he is dirty.” 

“Say what you will,” replied Angus, “it is the men like Bastian 
who are th^ real filth of politics.” 

“Maybe, but it*is not filth covered over. T like Bastian better 
than many men in our jjarty. When 1 sat for Millfield there was an 
old man who alw^ays wanted his sovereign at election times. He 
was quite straightforward, ho just thanked us, talked no rubbish, 
pocketed the gold, and stood true to his colours. T always liked that 
man. There was another man who also took his sovereign, but we 
had to take pains to put it under a box of figs or dates on his counter. 
Ho always expected his twenty minutes of moral conversation from 
mo about Mr. Gladstone and progress and the education of the 
people, and other elevating subjects. One day I lost my temper and 
told him he could not have both. I would either talk piously with 
him or I would pay him his sovereign, whichever he chose, but I 
would not do both. Well, Basti.'in is as much better than some of 
us, as the old man was better than the greasy one, who wanted to 
have both the money and the piety.” 

“ Yes, but yeu cannot really like Bastian,” said Bramston. 

“Well, by comparison,” replied Danby. “The world is so fond 
of sinning decently that the indecent sinners are refreshing, if only 
for a change.” 

At the gate of the park they parted. Angus often spent his 
mornings in a certain street near Stanhope Gate. He and Lady 
Grace Chatfield were cousins in some indescribable way. They 
colled each other by their Christian names and had become great 
friends since Angus had been in Parliament. Her sitting-room was, 
according to Angus, a room made for philosophy. It looked on 
one front into a large garden that belonged to another house, and 
had a sense of shade and quiet and green coolness that was very 
blessed to the senses as one stepped out from a London street. That 
morning the church bells were still busily ringing their invitations, 
and currents of church-goers, each setting towards its own point, 
were meeting and crossing each other in the streets, when Angus 
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and Lady Grace drew their chairs towards the large window that 
looked on the garden with the pleasant feeling that the world, or as 
much of it as they cared to have, belonged to them for the next few 
liours. 

“ In a few minutes the bells will leave us in peace,” said Lady 
Grace. “ Tell me what you have been doing, and whether Mr. Danby 
consents to invite me to your next breakfast, and if you have seen 
anything yet of your new acquaintance Mr. Markham, the workman ? 
Mr. Graham wants me to go and hear him lecture when he is next 
in town. lie says you are to be sure and go; and he sends me 
one of his addresses, which you may read first if you promise to return 
it.” 

“Danby comes to lunch,” said Angu^ “and shall speak for 
himself. I have not yet seen Markham, but I am looking forward 
to liiceting him. He writes that ho has soon to be in London about 
a patent, and that he has promised both to lecture and to attend a 
discussion at one of the North London clubs. As one or two members 
representing Socialist leagues are likely to speak, he thinks the 
discussion may bo interesting. Would there bo any chance of our 
persuading your brother to come, so that wo could all go together P 
He is always wishing to improve his mind whenever cricket allows 
him.” 

“ Will you ask him ?” said Lady Grace. “ Heis always desperately 
hurt whenever his friends think of him as given over to cricket, and 
he is always pleased when you or some other member of Parliament 
propose something for him to do. Notw’thstanding cricket he reads 
a good deal. There was a discussion at lunch the other day about 
the Crimean war, and he quite surprised his father by knowing what 
Mr. Gladstone said when he resigned office at that time. Now tell 
me what first interested you in Mr. Markham.” 

“ I happened to see a letter of his in reply to some person with 
whom he had a controversy in one of the Manchester papers; and I 
was much struck with the clear way in which ho thought and wrote. 
Ho was outspoken and straightforward, not caring the least whom 
ho offended if he had anything to say, full of hopes about the future 
of his own class, but neither scolding the richer cla; ics nor whining 
about them, like so many men who speak to the workmen. His 
ideals seemed to exist apart from and independently of the rich 
people, but he accepted them all quite frankly as persons who had 
just as much right to exist as himself. What I dislike so much in 
politics is the sickly and unreal way in which so many men speak 
when they find themselves on a platform, as if for that one half-hour 
in their lives it were a crime to be rich. If it is, why do we all 
continue to have and to enjoy ? We can all of us very easily get rid 
of what we have. I went to a meeting the other night where a 
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couple of members who sit on my bench made speeches about the 
better distribution of wealth, and talked to the workmen os if some 
law ou^ht to be invented for putting them in a better position and 
ourselves in a worse; and I could not help asking myself the whole 
time why the words did not stick in their throats. We had all 
dined together bclbro we went at the club—a good dinner of an 
ordinary kind, with a little good wine; we had all wo wanted, not 
an extravagant dinner, but wliat I suppose would have cost a London 
workman a good deal more than a day’s wages to pay for each of us. 
Then you know Colbert, with everything about him os good as plenty 
of money, good taste, and care can make it. Not one of the three 
of us could bo fairly called extravagant men, but wo were just like 
everybody else, spending whatever wo wanted to spend. Well, as I 
listened to Colbert being enthusiastically cheered by the workmen 
as ho told themnn his neat epigrammatic sentences, and in all good 
faith, I suppose, of a certain kind, that the time was come when 
labour should get its better reward, and means must be found not 
only to produce but to distribute wealth, I kept thinking of that 
dinner, and that bottle of hock, and that good cigar, and that bill at 
Poole’s, and then T thought of the London workman in his turn, 
spending his shilling at an evening’s amusement as we spend our 
pound; and I wondered how much real truth there was in all the 
conventional things we say in politics ; and whether we don’t all of 
us—^both Colbert and the London workman—like being rich in our 
own way, and like having enough to spend on all our wants; and 
whether having more than your neighbour is only a rhetorical crime, 
made for the platform—^because wo arc speaking to men who have 
less than ourselves—or whether it was a real crime of which wo 
ought to repent not only then but during all the other moments of 
our life. And so I kept on asking myself whether it would not be 
better for us either to make up our minds that to have possessions is 
a bad thing, and at once to set about getting rid of what wo have, or 
else to alter our way of talking to the workmen and honestly tell every 
man to be rich if ho can.” 

*‘Tell me a little more what it was in Mr. Markham’s way of 
speaking that you liked,” said Lady Grace. 

lie spoke to the workmen in such a different way from that in 
which all of us politicians, with our objects to gain, speak to them. 
He seemed to have something that ho cared very much to say, and". 
only to bo intent upon saying it. The man seemed so real, and as if 
he could afford to bo real. I often feel a sense of sickness at the way 
in which the rest of us speak at our public meetings. If we have to 
go to a meeting, wo spend some miserable hours in walking about 
our room and saying, * What the devil am I to say P ’ Then after 
feeling for twenty-four hours as if everybody else had already said 
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everytliiiig tliat is to bo said, wo pick out all the things that are best 
fitted to fiat tor and please and get a cheer; and at the end of it, as 
the result of saying what we do not really care to say, of just throw¬ 
ing togcflicr a certain number of artificial and coloured things that 
are no true part of ourselves, we as often as not leave on the mind of 
the people a sense that they are wronged by everybody who is richer 
than themselves, and that we who speak are amongst the few 
generous-minded people belonging to the richer class who feel their 
wrongs. We set a certain number of passions going, and we leave 
them with a dim unsatisfied expectation that a time is coming when 
some great act of righteousness will make working classes and richer 
classes change places. I doubt if we are doing the people much 
good. I doubt if much of what we are doing in politics is not 
selfishly done for the sake of our own exaltation, without a thought 
as to what the mental effects will be on the people.”, 

“ I remember,” said Lady Grace, “ hearing Mr. Peters, who was 
one of the great speakers at the time of the Anti-Corn Laws League, 
tell my father that he would have given very much to recall some of 
the things he said. He was a very powerful speaker, and he used to 
yield to what Ito described as the intoxication of licaring the people 
cheer. My father used to say of him that some of his sentences cut 
like a knife, and that the people would roar like hungry beasts when 
ho set himself to hash up the opinions of some old Protectionist 
squire, and generally with the opinions the squire himself. Mr. Peters 
was lunching with us, and he described how at one of their meetings 
he heard a Mr. Joshua Attwell speak. Instead of holding up the 
Protection party to ridicule and hatred, Mr. Attwell slowly and 
with great feeling, described how dimly as yet tho sense of justice 
had dawned upon any part of the world, how each class still thought 
that tho justest measure was that which served its own interest best, 
and how some day, when a higher sense of justice came to us, no class, 
poor or rich, would force upon others a worse position for the sake 
of bettering itself. Then he appealed to them not simply to undo 
an unfair corn law, but to renounce with it that willingness to be 
unjust towards each other, which still existed in every part and class 
of the human race. Mr. Peters had to speak next, and had prepared 
one of his brilliant speeches, full of bitter points about the land¬ 
owners and their modest demands for public endowment; but as he 
listened to Mr. Attwell’s appeal, which made the wrong of the land- 
owners only part of the wider wrong that was in all their own 
breasts, he said a revulsion of feeling came over him, and he felt as 
if his own prepared sentences would have choked him. When he 
rose to speak he faltered and hesitated, and at last made a clean 
confession of all that was passing through his mind. He acknow¬ 
ledged how Mr. Attwell's view was the truer and better one, and 
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how little lie himself had helped the people to rise out of their 
own selves in breaking down a bad law. He only spoke, he said, 
for ten minutes, but the people wore almost us much mored as he 
was.” 

“I like that story of yours,” said Angus, “I have at times 
so much faith in the English people. Tin r are so generous and 
so noble-minded, and could be led I think io such great things 
if those who spoke to them spoke from their soul without tho desire 
to please and without care for their own political reputations. But 
tell me more of Mr. lectors. In what way did he speak at the next 
meeting ho attended ? ” 

“ lie said it was very difficult to get out of the old manner. lie 
never lot himself be completely intoxicated again, but tho old impulses 
still remained strong, lie tried to sot it as an aim before himsolf 
to lessen instead rf)f increasing hatreds, and not to use the vague 
oratorical expressions which ho had so often used before, and which 
left a sense of general indefinite wrong.” 

“lam afraid,” said Angus, “ we do a good deal of harm in politics. 
In religion, in art, in science, in questions of history men seem to 
me to have real convictions, and to wish genuinely to persuade others 
as to what they believe. But iir politics, so much the largest part 
of what we do is only clever adaptation to meet opinions which are 
not really our own. I [don’t share Dauby’s black views. Ho sees 
nothing but a Devil’s pit in the world round him, and declares that 
tho art of politics is to tell lies as if they were moral truths, and to 
tell them so impressively that you cheat yourself. But I always feel 
a great sense of unreality round me. When I hear the Government 
defending this Egyptian moss, or the Arrears Bill, or the Land Bill, 

I feel as if I heard voices only, which had no real owners belonging 
to them. I watch our two great political parties and wonder at 
the decorous mask that each wears. Is it true that the end and 
aim of both of them are, put into plain words, to please the people, 
and that to do it they will both pay whatever price is necessary P 
I wish to respect and to trust them; and yet through it all 
I keep seizing the one fact that we are just as little moved by 
appeals to great motives as if we were two armies drawn up in 
face of each other. Both armies will issue their proclamations, 
with many references to civilisation and to their own good inten¬ 
tions, but that does not alter the fact that it is not civilisation 
any more than a change in the moon that will decide the question 
between them. Behind the appeals to civilisation are ranged the 
guns and the bayonets; and any and every weapon will be used 
i^fore they accomplish their destiny of either destroying or of being 
destroyed. In the same way can I doubt about either my own party, 
or the other party, that we are both determined to win, and to do 
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whatever is necessary to win ? And as for those of us who make up 
, the mass of the two armies, do avo not lose all control and direction 
of our own .selves, and oven all volition about ourselves, as soon as 
we arc once involved in this mysterious thing party ? ” 

“I agree Avith you in distrusting party,"’ said Lady Grace. 
“ I suppose it is always happening when peofile act together in 
a crowd that they do things Avhich they Avould not do if acting 
and thinking for tliem selves. I think it is just us true about 
London society. Wo are blinded about Avhat we do because ev'ory- 
body else round us is doing it. People use each other, struggle to 
make and to keep a position, spend any time and trouble and lose 
any amount of self-respect to bo able to swim at the top; but I still 
think, in the midst of it all, that those who choose can keep them¬ 
selves clean from these things. After all each one of us is master 
of his own self, and the one contribution he can make towards 
l^c bettering of things is just to be true to that self. No person 
is obliged to push, to manoeuvre, to like what it is profitable 
to like and despise Avhat it is profitable to despise; and it must be 
much the same, is it not, in politics ? May not a man determine 
to bo true to his oavii conviction.s and not to say one word that he 
does not really think ? JMay he not do this in politic.9, or must he 
go with his party ? ” 

“ I cannot see how a man can be true to his convictions in politics,” 
said Angus gloomily. “ What oppresses mo and makes me sometimes 
hate the life I am loading is tho feeling that avo cannot be true. 
We all seem to be divided into tAvo sets. One set, and they aro 
the unhoppicst men in tho House, know that they are not true to 
their owm convictions, and they are alAvay.s labouring to find just 
such excuses as they can. The other set persuade themselves that 
they really believe in Avhat they say and do, and AA''Ould be shocked 
if you told them that their convictions and enthusiasms and party 
zeal are only made for them by tho circumstances of tho moment, 
that it is only an accident on which side and toward.s Avhat end their 
energies are employed, and tlait they are only editions on a more 
enlightened scale of tho simple countryman Avho votes yellow or blue 
because that is the colour of his party. Do you know TVranloy P He 
is a favourable example of these men. Ho is honest, upright, loyal, 
ready for any sacrifice of himself or others, but, as everybody knows 
and says, as much without self-din ction or self-responsibility as any 
Highlander Avho worshipped Charles EdAvard. Onco enlist his 
sympathies and his devotion, and thei’e is nothing Avhich Mr. Glad¬ 
stone or tho Liberal party could do Avhich he would not declare and 
believe to be right, and in which he Avould not take his share. Of 
course these men are tho happie.st. They throAV themselves without 
reserve into their work and give heart and life to it, but then one 
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feels that they are the men whom every priesthood and every super¬ 
stitious system has always used for its own purposes, because when 
once enlisted they may bo spent as you like and will die without a 
murmur at their post. But after all, if the truth bo spoken, arc they 
anything more than four-inch pipes which the pipe-layer may place 
in any direction, and which will give their volume of water just as 
he lays them? Even Danby, however, can’t help liking Manley, 
and has a kinder word for him thiiU for the rest of us.” 

“ I think Mr. Danby has got wrong with the world,” said Lady 
Ghraco, *‘and cannot sec it truly. Ho will soon be like the old 
Calvinist, who at last persuaded himself that the people had become 
so bad that even the elect had gone over to the other party.” 

“ Yes, I often tell liim,” said Angus, “ that to live with him is 
like living, as I once had to do, under a great black limestone rock 
which never allowed the sun to reach ns. ITc accepts the whole 
thing as utterly bad, and just goes on with it as a state of things 
fixed by unalterable forces. I cannot do that. If what wo arc 
doing as a party is bad, let us sa)*^ it out, and try to make an end of 
it and put something else in its place. Why are we to accept as a 
necessity that we arc to do things in politics which wc would not 
do in any other part of life P Ouglit not every one who secs and 
feels our position to be a false one to declare open war upon it ? ” 

“ I think you are right,” said Lady Grace, “ in attacking a wrong, 
however large it may be, that you can see clearly is a wrong. If 
once your own way is plain to you, it must bo your work to follow 
it. I see, like you, the harm that party is always doing us. I see 
how narrow, intolerant, and stupid it makes us all; how wo are con¬ 
stantly mistaking our motives and thinking we are doing some 
great thing for its own sake, when the mere excitement of rivalry, 
when dislike of the other side and recklessness about the means of 
getting a triumph over them have most to do with it. I see the 
evil just as I see it in London society, but, like thousands of others 
involved in a bad system, I do not pretend to see clearly any way of 
fighting the system itself, or even of escaping from it. All that 
seems possible to me is to follow the old plan of being more tolerant 
and more fair-minded one’s self and possibly heljnng some othei’S to 
be BO also. It is a very small bit of humble work, but I suppose it 
comes naturally to a woman to make the best of things as they are. 
You are quite right to attack the system, meanwhile I can only try 
to get as much good out of it as I can.” 

“ That is the point,” said Angus, “ where so often I feel puzzled. 
Your part at times seems to mo so much better than mine. You 
enter on no crusade, but you go quietly on your own way and simply 
aim at increasing whatever good tliere is already in existence. If 
everybody did that I cannot help feeling how quickly our mistakes 
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would correct themselves. There would be such an intention of 
good that the world must get better, even if all the brilliant crusades 
were left out of it. But when any one sets himself to attack a whole 
system and all those engaged in it, he is only doing what the wwld 
has always been doing—and only too often when it was simply spurred 
by its ambitions and stung by its vanities—denouncing and upsetting 
one system to put another in its place, that soon reproduces all the old 
faults. I feel with many others that the whole of our political life is 
full of moral recklessness, but shall I or they do much good by saying 
it ? Does Danby do good by sweeping us all up in one universal 
condemnation ? Should wo not both do more by accepting as you 
do all the good that there is mixed up in it and trying to 
increase it? ” 

*‘I don’t think you ought to distrust yoursedf,” said Lady Grace. 
“ Your work is as much wanted as any other. Mina is a very tame 
protest against what is wrong, though perhaps the only one that is 
in my power. But the world wants, and always has wanted, has 
it not, that some men who see clearly should speak out and attack 
without flinching a whole system that is wrong ? We should very 
soon fall into the sleep of death if we all began to accept things. It 
is only as the result of vigorous and unhesitating attacks that the 
humble and practical work of the rest of us ever gets into a suffi¬ 
ciently right direction to do any good at all. You scarcely know 
what very humble idols w'oraen, and I suppose some men, would be 
content to worship all their lives, if you left them undisturbed 
in their idolatry. If waiters like Dr. Colenso and Mr. Greg and 
Matthew Arnold had flinched from speaking out, how much more 
helpless and miserable would be the mental condition of thousands 
of men and women at the present moment. But for them we should 
be spending our lives in trying miserably to stop holes in walls that 
were falling to pieces and kept falling as we patched them. Ho ! 
our work is divided. Both kinds of life are right. It cannot be 
right for you'to sit down under a system which you feel covers 
untruths and pretence. Your own feeling dictates your work and 
yon must follow it. 

“ But am I fitted,” said Angus, “ to attack a greet system just 
because I see the hollowness of it ? What have I got to put in its 
place ? To-day as I came through the streets after I loft Danby at 
Stanhope Gate, and mot all the good people flocking to church, 
mah, woman, and child, the thought of the unreality in which we 
are living .came upon me with bewildering force. Here is one of 
those enormous systems, accepted by all sorts and conditions of 
people, of every class and every mind, churches in every street, 
machinery everywhere for carrying on the work of the churches, zeal, 
devotion, money, life-service spent upon them, and yet the whole thing 
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founded on beliefs which—I am not speaking with the loast shadow 
of intolerance, I got rid of all my intolerance five years ago— ** 
“No, not five, dear Angus, three,” interrupted Lady Grace, 
smiling, and remembering that five years would nearly take him back 
to his college days. 

“ "Well, three then,” said Angus with just .■ trace of vexation; but 
looking up and catching the last ripples of a smile (and nobody could 
smile like Lady Grace) still lingering round those fine mobile lips— 
so fine, and yet in their fineness losing nothing of the softness that 
belonged to their perfect texture of flesh and blood—he recovered his 
good temper at once and went on. “ You are right to laugh at me. 
I will not talk such nonsense again. Who gets rid of his intoler¬ 
ance as long as he lives ? Perhaps what I am going to say now is 
full of intellectual intolerance; object at once if it is.” 

“ I will, sir,” said Lady Grace, with some counterfeit meekness. 

“ Well,” went on Angus, “ I watch this great system round me; 
and speaking as men must speak to whom the new world seen in the 
now light is the reality, and the old world seen in the old light is 
the unreality, I know that it rests on beliefs whose rational and 
whose historical foundations go to powder as you touch them. I see 
beliefs no longer living, beliefs palpably, demonstrably untrue—” 

“ I think I object,” said Lady Grace, “ but go on.” 

“ Well, with the half-life of old ghosts left in possession,” went on 
Angus; “ and yet here is the bewildering fact. I see people on all 
sides of me, of every habit and form of mind, some of them of the 
most practised intelligence, successful business men, successful 
lawyers, men distinguished in science, accepting these things 
thoroughly and sincerely, and making them into the larger part of 
their life. What does it mean ? That to live under the systems that 
exist round them is a necessity laid upon men? That wo are so 
under the influences of surrounding circumstances, so gregarious- 
minded, so exposed to the contagion of opinion, that in the end wo 
no mere choose our beliefs than we do the card that the conjurer 
oflfers us, but we go on believing what others believe until the day 
comes in which some moral dynamite explodes, and then after being 
scattered, all of us, a hundred feet in the air, we fall back into some 
new form of belief, not because it is necessarily much truer than the 
old, only it happens to emerge out of the new circumstances ? Do 
men really own their opinions ? If so, what is the meaning of this 
stupendous fact—a Sunday in T.ondon, and hundreds of thousands of 
persons who may be just as keen-minded and truthful and honest as 
the rest of us, crowding together to uphold a system which, with all 
the true and all the good things that can be pleaded for it, yet in its 
main outlines could not stand half-a-dozen questions plainly asked 
and plainly answered, that would not outlive an hour’s real attack, 
if a man were determined to break to pieces every prepossession and 
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every attachment that he has rather than palter with what is true P 
Did you hear Aliston the other night describing how he arrived at 
a city in South America which had been deserted by its irihabitants P 
A shock of earthquake had shaken all the buildings, but still left 
walls and roofs standing. Hero and there were great rents and 
gaps ; but unless you looked closely you might *have believed that 
a living and work-a-day town existed roimd you. Yet it all stood, 
only balanced by its own weight, and at every minute Aliston 
expected that some breath of air or some sound would break the 
charm and bring house after house thundering down to the ground. 
Well, I had the same sense of crash in my head to-day, as I walked 
through the streams of church-goers, and asked myself, ‘Do we 
also live surrounded by systems tliat are only waiting for a breath 
of wind to fall upon us ? And yet some fatal charm binds us and 
them together, and wo pay them all honour and service just as a 
nation caps its emperor, till the very hour comes in which it rises up 
and drives him out of the country. Why is it ? Why do wo believe 
what we only half believe, what wo have no right to believe, what 
is only in the air round us, and is in no true sense a real part of 
ourselves?’ Now object, and tell mo if I am wrong.” 

“I can only make old and commonplace objections,” said Lady 
Grace. “ Underneath the system lies the true thing to which we all 
instinctively cling. You want people in a moment of candour to 
throw up thoir religious system because you feel its external facts 
and histories cannot bo defended. But who has yet sifted, or is yet 
able to sift, what is true and enduring in it from what is merely the 
fugitive form ? Sureh'" time has already orked wth a hand suffi¬ 
ciently unsparing to please you. llow infinitely small and trivial 
were the old religious questions which vexed the hearts of our fathers 
and mothers in the last generation, compared with those in tho midst 
of which wo ourselves are thrown. One smiles to think what baptism 
and prophecies and faith and works meant to them, when we are 
asking ourselves with aching hearts, ‘Is prayer a reality? is any 
relation possible with God ? is it given to men to seize and hold a great 
purpose anywhere? does tho churchyard ondit all? ’ Well,'have not 
these great changes come quickly enough, and can you not afford to 
wait and see what arc the great truths that will remain as the new 
knowledge becomes clearer to us ? Would not the impulse of rushing 
out of the old habitations at the first alarm, because the wind was 
blowing and the trees were rocking, lead men as much wrong as the 
impulse of staying in them till tho roof falls on their heads? I don’t 
ask that any one should forbear striking at any point. Let all strike 
who see where to strike. But the end of the great discussion is not 
yet; and I doubt if any ono sees clearly how much is to be saved, 
and how much is to be lost.” 

“ Don’t be reactionary, Grace,” said Angus. “ All you say is true. 
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and yet you must see that by some strange enchantment men live 
on under systems from which one real honest effort of mental free¬ 
will would save them. We talk as if we had free-will, a power to 
choose between all that lies in front of us, but have we this power ? 
Are we not simply owned and employed by the systems that happen 
to exist in our own time ? ” 

“ I think you yourself have partly answered that question,” said 
Lady Grace. "I think you are right when you say that we 
lean so much upon one another thac what is thought and felt by 
others wo must also think and feel. We arc born into a world 
already fashioned after its sort, and then, like the cortd creatures on 
the reef, we devote ourself by a sort of instinct to adding our own 
little fragment of the same pattern to the mass that our coral rela¬ 
tions have built up before us. What better example of our limited 
freedom can you have than fashion amongst women ? Every sensible 
M'oman laughs at *it, and then probably she goes and obeys it. It 
sxiits our dres.smakers that fashion should change every year, so that 
wo may not bo under any temptation to wear our old dresses, and wo 
all obey as meekly as if our dressmakers were an order of deity for 
whose benefit and at whoso commands wo existed. We all accept 
the system, carry it out, and slightly persecute anybody who disre¬ 
gards it. Why? Just because it is a system, and because it is so 
easy to accept and so difficult to rebel against whal. others are doing. 
May it not bo just the same in far larger matters ? Probably 
both in politics and religion there is somebody in the position of our 
dressmakers, and you accept their tyranny as long as it continues to 
bo fairly mild. Of course as regards trouble and thought on one’s 
own account the dressmaker is an ccononical arrangement, but just 
because it saves us from thinking wo occasionally find ourselves led 
into doing very absurd and stupid things. IIoAVOver, as everybody else 
round us is doing the same absurd and stupid thing, there is no one 
left to find it out or to be much shocked at it. That is the reason, I 
suppose, why we make it slightly unpleasant to the woman who does 
not conform, and wliy you get rid of the man who acts independently 
of party.” 

“ Like the people who resolved to wear no clothes,” said Angus, 
“ but made it a condition that there should be no exceptions. They 
held firmly to the rule that everybody should bo equally under the 
system, and nobody loft outside to look on.” 

And they W'ere right,” said Lady Grace, “ if they wished to feel 
comfortable. Now, you must excuse me for a little, as I have my 
secretary’s work to do for ray father. You may be interested in a 
letter which I got from Mr. Graham, enclosing the address from Mr. 
Markham. . Put both in your pocket and send them back when you 
hove read them. Please mark the address as you always do, and write 
me any explanation or notes that will help me to understand it.” 
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When Lady Grace was gone Angus read Graham’s letter, which 
ran as follows : “ I think you will like the small political tract which 
I enclose. It is an address given by Markham, about whom I was 
speaking to you. I wish you could know him. He is one of the 
men who sees clearly that all our improved machinery, on which 
we are setting such store, is only increasing our present con¬ 
fusion. I often laughed as I read your friend Gladstone’s letters 
last year, cast broadcast over the country, appealing to constituencies 
and committees for opportunity to patch his creaking old machine, 
and to remain in possession as head grinder. ‘ Only give me a little 
oil, only burn a few more coals, only let mo got a few new wheels 
fitted in, and we shall do so much for you all. We will grind you out 
any number of new measures that you order. Where wo ground you 
but one measure in old times we will grind you three in the future, 
and make you as happy—as a millennium of measures can make you.’ 
I remember Chamberlain in the same vein grew quite piteous last 
year. They found fault with his principle of a Bankruptcy Bill. 
‘Is it not time to do something?’ he asked in a tone that should 
have disarmed criticism. Exactly, to do something.. It doesn’t much 
matter, so long as it is something, whether it is right or wrong. Only 
keep the machinery going. Think of the loss, 10 per cent, at least, of 
letting such a vast capital as we have all invested in our machinery 
remain idle I What does it matter if we don’t hit off exactly the 
right principle ? Nobody ever has yet, and our work will be as 
good as theirs. It will last a year or so, and look well till it goes 
to pieces. There is no inspection of f)fficial work, and a generous 
public doesn’t think much of our failures, so long as we grind on 
and always givo them something new to look at. Only silence the 
talkers, the doubters, the fault-finders. They are an accursed race, 
who arc meant to baffle the benefactors of mankind in their glorious 
work. But I did not sit down to write to you about Gladstone and 
Chamberlain. Our ago is given up to the grinders, and they may 
as well grind for us as anybody else. Some day the world will grow 
sick of grinding, and discover that legislative sawdust feeds neither 
body nor mind. Meanwhile I wanted to tell you that Markham will 
bo in London next week, and I want your permission to introduce 
him to you. I am sure you will like him. Personally I cannot tell 
you how much I have learnt from him. You will find him one of 
the best educated—entirely self-educated—and most thoughtful men 
I know. lie is now well off, but still often works as a workman. 
He travels generally every year, but when at home works for three 
days a week in a weaving shed, sharing the looms he looks after 
with a partner, who takes his place whenever he is absent. It is 
the same mill that he has always worked in, ho and his father before 
him. He is a capitalist in a small way, owns shares in and helps 
to direct other mills, but will not givo up work in his old mill.” 
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Angus read the letter, let the pamphlet lie unopened on his knees, 
and, sitting by the open window, gave himself up to the luxury of 
wandering thoughts. 

“ What sort of man would Markham be ? ’* he said to himself. 
** Was he likely to help him ? or would he be just one more of the 
many who had so q^ten disappointed him, who had, indeed, a view, 
but a view which possessed thorn far more than they possessed it P 
It might well be that Markham’s view might have some fragmentary 
truth in it fitted to claim the adhorunco of a small section of ardent 
believers, but was it likely to be what ho was looking for, a truth 
embracing all other truths, taking all man’s nature and the whole 
world in its compass, so wide in its scope, so sure in its foundation, 
that a man might henceforth turn and serve it with all that ho pos¬ 
sessed ? Alas ! the confused and perplexed world that ho saw round, 
him seemed little likely to yield up truth of such a kind at the 
bidding of any man.” So he sat and wondered, looking into the largo 
horse-chestnut tree that faced the window. It was a splendid tree, 
great in girth and limbs and the burdens of foliage that they carried. 
As some grand senor w'ould stand before all men, so it stood proudly 
and strongly before him, its masses of light and shade alternating 
with each other, battlement of light rising above cavern of shadow— 
a proud and beautiful alternation, giving him pleasure, like a pageant, 
or the story of a great life, or a march of music which changes in its 
meanings, and calls up happy passions that come and go in quick 
succession, as one yields its place to the other. The tree belonged to 
the old days of a freer and purer air. Before London had doubled 
and redoubled, sucking town and village into its huge self, and 
wrapping its defonnities in a cloud of carbonic acid and half- 
consumed coal, the tree must have grown to be what ho saw it to-day. 
It was a pleasure to sit and watch its generous outline as the May 
sunlight was poured over it. It would not live probably much 
longer as he then saw it. Another generation w'ould only know it 
in decay. How much it represented ; how many pictures it called 
up before his mind; not only because as it died, and its fellows in 
London died with it, an old bit of the past would be gone, but just 
simply in its splendour as one of its own tribe of trees, as one 
horse-chestnut tree out of the many in the world. How those trees 
mimt have striven in the far-distant and unknown days to gain and 
keep their place in nature. How many failures of rivals—other trees 
that might have been as beautiful as this tree to his eye—could 
they have survived; how many skilful adaptations and readapta¬ 
tions must have taken place before they fairly won their place among 
the existing races of trees. What eye could follow the struggle 
as it must have gone on with all its numberless winnings and losings 
in’ the lost centuries of time? Why, was there a mark in its 
bulging heavy-headed leaf or a curve in its erect flower that had not 
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been carved into what he saw it there before him by the ceaseless 
action and interaction of all those forces, that, like servile gnomes, had 
been ever busy mingling and separating, destroying and creating, 
shaping and reshaping, during the life of this world, and it might be 
of world upon world, before this last-born world came into form and 
existence ? And what was ho himself but whaj the tree was, the 
result, only a thousand times more complicated, of the same forces, 
and yet others added to them, until at last there resulted he, such 
as he was, and Lady Grace, such as she was, and, for matter of that, 
all that seething multitude of men and women who filled the great 
wilderness of houses and streets for miles round him, such as they 
were, and who lived and slept and died, with their wants and their 
cares, their crimes and their virtues, their systems and their beliefs ? 
Was there a thought or a feeling, a habit or a ceremony amongst them 
all, that, like the tracings on the chestnut-leaf, had not been formed in 
its smallest detail bj’' tho infinite succession of touchfngs and retouch¬ 
ings, too many and too delicate to be imagined, which had fallen upon 
it from that marvellous and eternal surrounding of matter wedded 
to force, of which indeed all these things were the creatures, and 
yet of Avhich, when once called into existence, they themselves 
became a living and reacting part ? And as ho thought of tho never- 
ceasing conflict, of the destroying and escaping, of the ever-revolving 
machinery, of tho endless chain beginning where no cj'c could trace 
it, and stretching away where no eye could follow it, his bruin turned 
sick, and thinking itself became a weariness to him, until at last he 
broke into tho same complaint that so many others have done before 
him. “ What can a man do, except mereiy to creep through it all 
as ho best may ? It is all too terrible and too large. It is best not 
to think. Who dreams that he can alter or shape the great forces 
as they carry him along their unknown path 

Presently Ijady Grace came back, and they talked on other sub¬ 
jects till tho luncheon-bell rang, and they went downstairs to find 
the others arrived. 

“Well, Danby,” said Ilolmshlll, when they were all seated at 
luncheon, “ aro you in a better humour with tho Government since 
Gladstone rejected Parnell’s overtures for a new Land Bill, and 
the Government refused to grant exoeptional relief in Ireland? 
Ilartington evidently has been very decided in the matter from tho 
first.” 

“ I always begin to feel uncomfortable when Ilartington is very 
decided in, the matter. Ilartington has more clear sense than most 
of us, and seems to know what ho wants; but I suppose he has 
found out what inconvenient things opinions are in politics. He has 
lived for many years in an excellent school for learning how to do 
without them.*” 

“I should have thought,” said Holmshill, “that you would have 
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found some words of encouragement for tKe Government just now. 
You are hard to please. They are at last trying to resist the 
pressure put upon them.” 

“ They give me a good deal of amusement,” said Danby, “ They 
seem to live and to enjoy themselves like the Antinomians under a 
free dispensation of their own. When they are in the humour to bo 
virtuous, then all the rest of the world is to bo virtuous, and it is- 
shocking to think that there aro any persons anywhere who are not 
so. When they are not in the humour, who shall suppose that 
virtue has obligations for these saints ? Hartington, Henry James, 
Forster, and oven Gladstone, in liis more guarded manner, have all 
seemed anxious to tell us lately that at last poor Ireland wants rest 
that more excitement would be bad for her; that she should be 
saved for a little time from the hands of her doctors, and spared 
even allusions tc^ her land laws. There is an irrepressible tone of 
apology in what they say, though, like a dentist who has pulled 
out the wrong tooth, they all take care to add with effusion, ‘ It was- 
quite necessary, you know.’ We are now given gently to understand 
that oven Lund Acts find Arrears Acts are painful incidents, and,, 
like wild oats, to be sown only once in your career; and then not by 
dissolute Tories, but only by persons of irreproachable character like 
ourselves. For the future no more adventurous exceptions, only 
stern economics. We have all forgotten with one accord, and with 
that artlessness that specially belongs to us, how groat and inspiring 
was the remedial course on which we had entered; how just and 
generous wore the measures which we were passing ; Iiow our office 
was to heal the injuries of centuries, to make Irishmen love English¬ 
men, and prevent the cement falling out of the empire. Yesterday 
we were as fraternal as the French citizens of ’89; to-day we stand 
off with cold and prudent manners, and have suddenly remembered 
that saying * yes ’ is not always the safest and most honest thing in 
politics.” 

.“Surely Trevelyan has come forward,” said Pennell, “in a fearless 
and straightforward manner. Ho has sternly refused all quarter to 
Irish heresies.” 

“ Yes. He has shown courage and conscience,” answered I)anby, 
“though he owed us something for sacrificing the valuers who 
represented the first attempt made to work the Act honestly. But 
lately he has played his part well, and spoken out as honest .jaen 
speak. I notice that Gladstone discreetly effaces himself on these 
occasions. To tell people to help themselves and not to climb on to- 
the back of the State is scarcely such a favourable opportunity for 
eloquence as uttering ‘ gracious messages ’ to Ireland, with a redac¬ 
tion of per cent, of rent.” 

“ But still you ought to encourage the Government,” said Holms- 
hill, “ if they are doing right now. You are like the Tories, who 
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are almost more vexed when our Government does a right thing 
than when it does a wrong thing. Have you never a word of con¬ 
gratulation for repentant sinners ? ” 

“ They are singing low now,” said Danby, “ because times are 
bad for them. Tides of political feeling seldom run long or deep 
in this country, and healing the woes of Ireland is a phrase that 
just now falls flat on the public ear. But don’t you think when 
the auspicious moment returns, when we are less sick of Parnell and 
his leagues, when dynamite is a little less in fashion, when the 
Guards are oif sentry duty at Westminster, when Harcourt no longer 
composes epistles to ‘ my dear Shi cl,’ which the schoolboys of the 
next generation will not be asked to translate into Latin, don’t you 
think that they will tune up once more in the old fashion ? Chamber- 
lain, like the robin who hides his sweet little head in the cold wind, is 
mute for the moment, and finds occupation for his progressive soul in 
protecting the minority of a man’s creditors—I thought all minorities 
were new-fangled inventions, only created by philosophers to trouble 
the unity of the Liberal party; but the cloud will pass bj’ like all 
other clouds, and presently he will bo in full song again, inviting us 
to purchase a united empire as long as anything that can bo called a 
landlord continues to furnish the wherewithal, or there are public 
funds to bo devoted to brilliant enterprises. Do you really think 
that wbeTi public opinion goes through its next change the busi¬ 
ness of the session won’t let Gladstone find time for another 
amended edition of the Land Bill, or that justice and generosity 
cannot as easily make short work of the large grazing farmer as the 
landlord, and defend as well as denounce prairie-rents ? ” 

” Please remember, Mr. Danby,” said Lady Grace, “ that you are 
not easy to satisfy. Prime Ministers may come and go; but the one 
finds as little favour with you as the other. You did not love Dizzy. 
You don’t love Lord Salisbury. You always found as much to say 
against the Tories in oflice as you do against the present Ministers; 
and I feel quite sure, whatever happens, you will not find less to say 
in the future against Lord Hartiugton, or whoever is Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor. If the Archangel Michael came to bo our Prime Minister, 
I think you would find some objections to him.” 

“Perhaps I should,” said Danby. “But there is a considerable 
interval between Archangel Michael and our present men. I had 
hoped better and straighter things from Hartington. But it is a 
dangerous thing to discover ‘methods of living,’ either between 
landlords and tenants or between a man’s self and his opinions. 
We shall now probably see Hartington as universal in his employ¬ 
ment of this useful political formula as Gladstone has been in the 
employment of that poor bedraggled Venus of his that goes by the 
name of Justice. I am quite of your opinion, that no leader we are 
likely to have will get my blessing.” 
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“ But whose fault is that P ” said Lady Grace. "Js it impossible 
to believe in some good intentions? I think Lord Hartington 
showed too much public spirit and disinterestedness when Mr. 
Gladstone returned to office not to make us inclined to trust him. 
Hero are six of us in the room, and five of us, at all events, cannot 
persuade ourselves that either this Government or any other 
Government is wholly sold to the powers of evil. And why do 
you spend all your blame upon the leaders and reserve none for the 
followers ? ” 

“ Leaders or followers," said Danby, " I have no saving clause for 
any of them. You are a sensible young woman, Lady Grace, and 
if any of us can, you ought to be able to see that from the highest to 
the lowest we all belong to a system that is rotten through and 
through. If lies can make a thing rotten, you will hardly find a 
sound patch amongst us on either side of the House. Hartington is 
no worse than the rest of us. 1 have sometimes thought him a little 
better, but he shares the common plague-spot with everybody else. 
Do you believe in us Liberals because of our stale eloquence and our 
superfluity of moral discourses ? Do you not see that we are by pro¬ 
fession the party of moral pretensions, and that it is upon our moral 
pretensions that we depend for our daily bread ? It is true that we 
are often enough to be found in the court of moral bankruptcy; but 
then, fortunately for us, Chamberlain has forgotten as yet to appoint 
an official receiver for our line of business, so that we are free to 
start again as often as wo like. Have you never watched us engaged 
in our special occupation of extracting a profit from any motive or 
emotion that wears a plausible look or has a virtuous ring belonging 
to it ? Justice, generosity, sympathy with the weak, equality, 
liberty, faith in the people, democratic aspirations, are some of tho 
wares wo sell; and as in our trade you cannot distinguish tho 
forgeries from the genuine article, there is a most prosperous busi¬ 
ness to be carried on with the smallest outlay and smallest risk on 
our own part. If any of .you were interested in such dull things as 
figures, I could easily make you out a list of the profits to bo made 
on our leading commodities. A generous sympathy with the inde¬ 
pendence of other nations, that is worth at least three per cent, of 
the votes of any constituency; a generous indignation against the 
oppression of an Irish landlord, that is, or was, worth from three to 
five per cent.; an active determination that whatever is done for the 
tenant no bill should be sent into the nation on his account, always 
remains worth seven per cent.; a generous view of tenants’ improve¬ 
ments, two and a half per cent.; a generous view of public works, 
five per cent.—*’ 

“What do you say," asked Pennell, “about Labouchere’s pro¬ 
posal to take one-half pf all incomes ? " 

“ Something shaky about the offer," said Danby. “ Has a look 
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of setting up in trade about it; too much Kke the ferryman in 
America who offers five cents a head to all who cross in his boat. 
-Say a quarter per cent.; may be worth more when it gets a better 
brand upon it.” 

“There is, however, some neatness about it,” said Wolleston. 

“ Tho fifty per cent, is only to begin after you haiJ'e satisfied all your 
real and acquired wants ; and this leaves a very comfortable margin 
for cigars and champagne and the other little necessaries of life. I 
think he deserves some credit for handing over the great mammoths 
to the democracy, and leaving all the rest of us as comfortable as we 
were before.” 

“ Ah! but will tho workman say * thank you ’ ? ” replied Danby. 

I suspect that he will prefer the French workman’s proposal of a 
progressive income-tax on incomes over £120. That’s a good deal 
more definite and businesslike. There are no hidden traps for him 
about real and acquired wants, and no margin for champagne and 
•cigars. On second thoughts I withdraw that quarter per cent. It 
was only a splash in the water; but, come, I will allow you in return 
ten per cent, for an intelligent perception that force is no remedy, and 
that wholesale bribery is. A heroic determination to preserve tho 
unity of tho British Empire, that’s'generally worth two per cent. Is 
that enough, or do you want some more figures ? I could soon 
•compile a complete guide for a young politician. If ho would only 
study my percentages carefully, I could almost promise him success 
in a session. Come, Angus, give up philosophy and devote yourself 
to this new and much more useful branch of political science. I 
■coidd point you out some sound investments for feelings and opinions 
that would bring you in an excellent return.” 

“ Thank you,” said Angus ; “ but I should prefer watching Stan- 
•dish or Bastian for the present to setting up on my own account. In 
my county a young farmer always looks over the hedge to see what 
his neighbour is doing before ho sows his own com." 

“ I see you are improving in wickedness,” said Danby, with 
approval, “ but you should train yourself on the best models, not 
the second-rate men. And remember, whenever you lay in your 
atock of moral convictions, that they are not intendt .1 to keep long. 
You must clear out one stock as quickly as possible to make room 
for the next. That’s thfe reason why the present Government are 
always in such a buoyant condition. They never let themselves be 
encumbered with what is out of fashion. They always have some¬ 
thing new on hand, and are never, like the old style of traders, filled 
up with stale lots. When it suits us to pour our troops into Egypt, 
we don’t encumber ourselves with the Midlothian eloquence on the 
subject of national independence—^that old lot has had its day and 
has gone as a clearance—or cry ‘ hands off ’ to our own fleets and 
armies. Business is business, and when the hour comes—^if it 
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should come—in which it will suit us to leave Egypt, whose little 
finger will he bound by the old declarations that it was England's 
task to save Egypt from anarchy and military pretenders ? That 
lot was also useful at the4ime, but the dead must bury their dead, 
and an enterprising Liberal party, that is marchmg on, must hold 
itself equally prepared, according to the circumstances, to declare that 
it is their highest duty to let Egypt stew in her own juice, or to*" 
establish the Pax Britannica on the banks of the Nile. If you want 
progress, you must be practical and adapt yourself to circumstances. 

I do not know if the dukes and the manufacturers have yet 
settled the question about toiling and spinning—I see a French 
workman remarks that they are both canaille, and both live on 
the sweat of his own much-perspiring brow—but I know that 
the Liberal party itself has itself given up toiling and spinning, 
and, like the flowers of the field, need take no thought about 
the future. A happy instinct as regards their own preservation 
will, under all circiunstnncos, tell our managers what to do when 
the moment comes. Joe Cowen says wc worship the immediate. Ho 
is right. That is the religion which Mr. Gladstone, after a life of 
immeasurable oratory, has lived to establish and endow. It is true 
that we don’t often like calling our god by his own name. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone has generally a number of grand names for him, as an Eastern 
people calls the brute who rules over them by every high-sounding 
title in their language. But underneath it all our god is what ho is 
—the god of our ambitions, our interests, our unsatisfied vanities, our 
self-dcccptions about ourselves and our motives. They say there were 
not five righteous men in the plain. Are there five righteous men in 
politics who speak the truth cither to themselves or others ? Five men 
who would even know how to sot about speaking it ? Are there five 
men who would tell you in plain English that our daily wants are our 
moral law ? When Mr. Gladstone wishes for the support of any class 
in the country, docs ho hesitate to promise what is necessary to get it? 
What is the unavowod history of two out of every three measures that 
the Government passes, and of the changes which that delicate instru¬ 
ment, the Government conscience, goes through in the course of a 
session ? Is not convenience the inspiring principle that directs 
all that we do ? It was convenient in old days to got the support 
of the middle-class by promising to remove the income-tax; it is 
convenient now to rest on the support of the workmen, and to throw 
aside that old idea as an inventor does when ho finds one which 
promises to be more fruitful. It was convenient in 1880 and in 
1881 not to enforce order in Ireland—simply because order was 
right—without sweetening the process by a reduction of rent; it 
was convenient to flaunt the Land Act before popular constituencies 
as the true Liberal anodyne for grievances, convenient since then to 
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drop silently back into Tory methods; convenient to smooth the way 
by giving assurances to the landlords, and then convenient to ignore 
the fact that landlords cannot get a bidding for their land; con¬ 
venient to tolerate the Land League os l<mg as it helped the passing 
of the Land Act in tho House of Commons, convenient to smash it 
as soon as it stood in the way of its acceptance in Ireland; convenient 
to wear Mr. Parnell like a glove on and off tho hand, to treat him at 
one moment with civility and deference, and at the next to cut his 
comb and hackles without hesitation; convenient to use Lis party 
one session, convenient to let them clamour like unheeded children 
the next; convenient to let IJradlaugh shift for himself as long as 
the mere abstract justice was only on his side, convenient now 
that elections are being lost to think of opening a door for him; 
convenient to proclaim the Queen’s authority in South Africa, con¬ 
venient to lot the Boers put their foot through it; convenient to 
publish a convention for the protection of the natives, convenient to 
explain that it conferred rights, not obligations; convenient to win 
an election on the unspcakableness of the Turk, convenient to invito 
him to restore order for us in Egypt; convenient to appeal to Europe 
for her sanction, convenient to act without reference to it; con¬ 
venient to go on filibustering expeditions, convenient to say the 
Tories in the year one created tho necessity; convenient to make war 
for status quo, and convenient to end by edging Franco out of Egypt; 
convenient to have a score of reasons for making war, and convenient 
that none of them should be tho real one; convenient to lot Arabi 
have English counsel, and convenient to let Mr. Blunt pay tho bill; 
convenient to declare that between the English and Irish land ques¬ 
tions there is no resemblance, but convenient to satisfy English 
fanners and to lay the foundation of an English tenant-right; con¬ 
venient not to have convenient measures too much discussed, and 
therefore convenient to reform procedure and establish cloture ; 
convenient to agree with Stansfeld and Lawson as soon as they 
have followers enough to win divisions ; convenient to do anything 
and everything that helps tho politician to swim at the surface. 
Great is our god, tho Convenient One. Let us all bow down to him 
and worship him, and hope that he will continue to 'nspiro us with 
tho special moral convictions that shall suit the occasion. Without 
moral convictions nothing is to be done. If you have not got them, 
you must invent them, borroAV them, steal them, as you can. The 
more the better. Should fresh complications arise in South Africa, 
it is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone’s Government will still 
be in office. I have great faith in their well-practised moral convic¬ 
tions extricating us from our difficulties.” 

Auberon Herbert. 


(To he continued.) 



TWELVE MONTHS OF TRAVEL.* 

“ Travel,” wrote Bacon, “ is in tho younger sort a part of educa¬ 
tion; in tho elflcr a part of experience.” When wo examine 
the vast array of books in Savile Row, and at York Gate, or 
even contemplate the mountain of volumes which represent the 
best of the Wdndojahr literature, the conclusion seems irresistible 
that the world contains a prodigious amount both of education and 
experience in tho Baconian meaning of the terms. Hero are two score 
of bulky tomes, resplendent in silver and gold, masterpieces of the 
printing-prcs.s and the paper-mill, creditable to tho map-maker and 
tho engraver, and also, with few exceplions, reflecting nothing but 
praise on tho energy, ability, and industry of tho authors. Yet this 
represents the activity of a few months only. It takes no account of 
the monographs which arc buried in a score of geographical journals, 
of magazine articles, of tho bulky amount of useful work which will 
only see light in tho shape of a few pencil-marks on a map, or in 
brief memoranda incorporated with an official report, which is destined 
to have an extensive circulation as a physical element in tho trunks 
of future travellers. Ifor, with a few exceptions, does it include 
tho geographical results of foreigners’ journeys, while it necessarily 
fails to take cognisance of those wanderings, which are often not 
the less important because they arc unwritten. 

(1) Voyages daus V Amirique du Sitd, par Docteiir J. Crovoux (Ilachelto); Die JBalcaren: 
in Wort und llild ges-rhildert (Brockhaus) ; JnsclgrujipcH in Oeeanicti, voii A. Bustian; 
Dummlnr's Verlagshxiehhandhmg; Lee Dopulalinns Dimvbieunes, par L. P. do Rosny 
(Maisoniieuve); Meine Mession iiaeh Abessiitirnf \on Gerhard liohlfs (Brockhaus); TAe 
Survey ojDalestine, edited hjr E. IT. Palmer and Walter Besarit (Palestine Exploration 
Fund); A Visit to Ceylon, by Ernst Haeckel, IranslattHl by Clara Boll (Kegan Paul); 
Across Chryse, by A. Colqnhonn (Murray); To Africa for Gold, by R. F. Burton and 
V. L. Cameron (Chatto); Wanderings in a Wild Country, by Wilfred PoweU (Sampson 
Lo^r); Wanderings in Dalochistan, by Major-(Ton. Sir C. M. Jlacgregor (Allen); The 
Land of Fetish, by' A. B. Ellis (Chapman & Hall); Among the Mongols, by Rev. James 
dilmour (Religious Tract Society); Afrieana, by tho Rev. Duff Macdonald (Brown 
& Co.); The Oasis of Merv, by Edmund O’Donovan (Smith & Elder); lee Tack 
and Tundra, by W. 11. Gilder (Sampson Low); Iberian Meminisecnees, by A. Gallenga 
(Chapman & Hall); The Zand of the Fire Jtiveis in Sindh, by David Ross (Chapman & 
Hall); The Zand of the Lion and the. Sun, by J. Willis (Macmillan & Co.); Cities of 
Southern Italy and Sicily, by Augustus Haro (Smith & Elder); The Rtiesians at Merv and 
Herat, by Charles Marvin (Allen); yewfoundland, the Oldest British Colony, by Joseph 
Hatton and Rev. M. Harvey (Chapman L Hall); The Golden Chersonese, by Isabella L. 
Bird (Mrs. Bishop) (Murray); Fire Fountains, by C. F. Gordon Gumming (Blackwood); 
By Fell and Fjord, by E. J. Oswald (Blackwood); A Judy's Travels Mound the World, 
by F. D. Bridges (Murray); On Simmer Seas, by Mrs. Scott*SteTenson (Chapman ft 
Hall); Our Tour in Southern India, by Mrs. J. C. Murray-Aynsley (White); Highways 
and Byeways of Japan, by A. H. Crow (Sampson I/rw); Mexito qf To-day, by T. tJ. 
Brockloburst (Murray); Sunny Zand, by Hugh Wilkinson (Murray); Moorish Zotus- 
leaves, by G. D, Cowan and R. L. N. Johnston (Tinsley Bros.). 
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It is impossible to examine this pile of pleasant volumes without see¬ 
ing how revolutionary has been the change which the travel literature' 
of the last few years has undergone. Art and science have meta¬ 
morphosed the books and their writers. Regions once as mysterious 
as the Land of Prester John, or the ‘^countrio ” which, according to 
Sieur Jehan de Maundevyllo, or the French compilers who wrote 
under that name, “ is alio fullo of devilles,” are as familiar as any 
out of the immediate range of the autumnal tourist. “Turkye, 
Tartarye, Porcye, Surrye, Arabyo, Egypt the highe and the lowe, 
Ernionye the lityllc and tho groto, Lybye, Caldee, and a gret 
partie of Ethiopo, Inde tho lasse and tho more,” are to-day among 
the regions to which one may be personally conducted; and over 
that road which the Knight of Saint Albans had ‘'often tymes 
passed and ryden with gode companye of many lordes,” his hapless 
successors may rattle in Pullman cars, and in London buy coupons 
entitling them to three meals a day and a jftock bed from the “many 
dyverse folkes and schappes of men that dwellcn by the way.” 
Fifty, forty, even thirty years ago only well-to-do people “went 
abroad,” just as at an earlier date only gentlemen of quality, and a 
few of the more eccentric ladies, made what was then known as the 
“ grand tour.” And the tour was very grand indeed—Paris, Naples, 
Rome, Munich, across Germany, if perchance some of the kinglets 
were not at war, and to the Hague. In those days men went about their 
travels in a leisurely fashion. At Paris they frequented the salons, and 
made the acquaintance of the men of parts, and every fine gentleman 
considered it incumbent on him to throwmain with Monsieur or the 
Duke of Orleans before leaving Versailles or the Palais Royal. At 
Naples they learned some pretty ways, spent much money, and 
affected connoisseurship in Italian cookery. At Romo Yisto quoted 
Tully, and got not only a taste, but a few marbles and bronzes which 
were possibly what the dealer represented them. At every little 
German- court milor was welcomed, and left with an addition to his 
^nners and some damage to his morals. His caleche, his posters 
and postillions thundered over the rutty roads of Westphalia, and all 
the way from Cologne to Rotterdam obsequious landlords received 
him with reverence as the courier threw the carilage-stops down 
with a.conventional clatter. And unquestionably when the Ostend 
smack landed the travelled Englishman it put on his native soil a 
monstrous fine gentleman. 

There is no grand tour nowadays. It is a very vulgar track 
indeed, and even tho run round the world, which is its nearest repre¬ 
sentative, is becoming too hackneyed for the people who wince at 
being dubbed “ globe trotters.” Abyssinia, which was the source of 
Bruce’s reputation, is every year visited by sportsmen, most of whom 
consider their experience scarcely worth recording, though, in reality, 
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they go farther afield than even the Laird of Kinuaird. Much of 
the country in South Africa which thirty years ago was unknown, 
is now dotted with towns, villages, and farms. The road from 
Zanzibar to the Tanganyika Lake is a beaten trail, the Victoria 
Nyanza of Speke and Grant is hardly less familiar. The country 
traversed by Baker* and his heroic wife is uo longer meet ground 
for the self-respecting geographers; and though Burton has a habit 
of getting too far afield for hurabhr vagabonds to easily follow him, 
the greatest of African travellers is likely to live until he sees a 
railway built on many a spot over which he tramped so gallantly 
afoot. There is still ample work to be done in Central Asia; but its 
main features have ceased to be a mystery, and Arminius Vambery, 
who-—it seems like yesterday—^penetrated it in disguise of a Dervish, 
might now go as the most blatant of Nazarenes. Every winter 
Russian ladies sledge to Khiva. Tashkend is a civilised city, and if 
Bokhara is still holy, its sanctity is dashed with Slavonic guile; while 
in Samarcand, where Kublai Khan the stately pleasure dome 
decreed, there is a cafe chantant, and some ladies’ society—of a kind. 

Cheap and easy travelling facilities, greater security, vastly 
greater speed, fashion, and the itch of unrest have done much to 
explain this increased amount of modern vagabondage and the 
moderately pleasant results which have followed it. But the agents 
for familiarising us with foreign countries have of lato years mainly 
concentrated not so much in professional travellers, dispatched like 
the shoal of half-trained and often sadly incompetent “ explorers ” 
who are now pervading inner Africa, under the auspices of Geogra¬ 
phical Societies or International Committees, but in the less 
ostentatious labour^ of private travellers—tourists if you will- 
missionaries, commercial agents, special correspondents in search 
of news or of fame for themselves and for the journals which they 
serve so well, and residents in little-known localities who are fired 
with the prevailing ardour for printing ink. 

The quality of this mass of travel’s literature is, of course, ex¬ 
tremely unequal. There are all grades of accuracy and exoellenco, 
from the grim volumes narrating the experience of some deep-sea 
dredging expedition like that of the Challenger , tho results of which 
are slowly passing into an unappreciative world, or of tho Norwegian 
NordhavS'Ewpedition of 187G—78, which is now appearing in the 
dignified form of the old-fashioned quarto, to the latest impressions 
of the co-operative yachtsman, or the greenhorn who has visited Paris 
or Madrid under the competent care of a tourist contractor. A 
study of the best qualities of their conjoint labours is interesting. 
The poorest of the books before us is instructive, and it would be 
well before the superior critic pronounced any one of them a twice- 
told tale, or a chronicle of small beer, to test his own knowledge by 
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honestly trying what kind of an account he could give of the 
most frequented localities, were a civil service examiner to put his 
omniscience to this crucial tost P The result would be interesting 
—to the examiner. As a rule, the ladies’ books are the slightest, 
though most readable; the engineers’ travels most trustworthy, for 
they stay longest among the people, and owing to their professional 
habits of close observation are better fitted to take advantage of the 
opportunities thrown in their way. The missionaries ought to be 
oven bettor, could they clear their minds of cant, and wore they of a 
higher intellectual calibre than is usually the case now of the modern 
apostle. The soldier, when he can disabuse himself of the idea that 
the ITorse Guards is preparing to frown on his labour, usually writes a 
curt, unaffected, businesslike account of what he saw and did. The 
special correspondents, from their professional practice, can generally 
put their descriptions into better literary form, tllough the facility 
which the columns of a daily newspaper afford for verbiage, the 
necessity of making a point, and the too frequently implied contract 
that the tvriter is to suit his news or his prejudices to the politics of 
the journal which ho represents, render their data often poisoned 
with what they themselves would scorn to call misrepresentation. 

It is, moreover, undeniable that the worst specimen of the modern 
travel literature is, in nine cases out of ten, more entertaining than 
its forerunners. If anything it is too entertaining : the writers pen 
their pages with the patrons of Mr. Mudio’s library in view, 
and when they are not straining after the fun which is foreign 
to the theme, are more eager to relat*' littlo adventures than to 
instruct the purchasers of their books. The old narrators were pom¬ 
pous. Their periods were turned with Johnsonian tumidity and 
their style elaborated so much after the model of that eminent master 
of Latin prose, which, for argument’s sake, was called English, that 
people bought them to keep, not to read. Those ponderous classics 
smelt of the tanyard and tho oil lamp more than of the prairie, 
the forest, or the sea, and were pre-eminently works which no 
gentleman’s library could be without; but their dearness and their 
dulness confined them to that dignified circle, and being written for 
posterity, they still wait for readers. Moreover, the process of 
accouchement was so slow that tho tale these old-world authors 
had to tell was frequently obsolete before their array of tomes got 
freo^ of the printer’s toils. Bruce, for instance, took seventeen years 
to prepare his five quartos, and five more to publish them. We 
have no time for such slow elaboration nowadays. Priority of dis¬ 
covery would be lost and the reader would toss a book aside were it 
discovered that a volume issued in 1883 told the story of travels 
undertaken twenty years before. In brief, if the heavy volumes of 
a prior era were too elaborate, the lighter ones of later date sin in 
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the opposite extreme. Their style is always smart, or what it is the 
fashion of the hour to call “ bright,” sometimes slangy, and rarely 
grammatical—^in these respects presenting a marked contrast to 
the book which may be regarded as the pioneer of modem travel 
literature. The easy, eloquent, polished, and sparkling diction of 
Eoihen has never heen equalled. Mr. Kingslake was the first to 
rebel against the tyranny of the old brick-and-mortar school, but 
though it was his happy lot to be the captain of a literary revolt, 
ho has lived to elucidate the maxim, that it is hazardous to judge the 
character of any movement from the abilities of those who lead the 
rank and file. 

Before us lie a batch of works which may serve to illustrate these 
remarks. Br. Crevaux’s “ Voyages,” almost the only foreign work 
of the kind which we can notice, may be taken as a typo of the lite¬ 
rature which for some reason we rarely see in England. The author 
was a surgeon in fho French navy, but long before ho was killed by 
the Tobas Indians while loading an expedition up the Pilcomayo 
River, near the frontier of Bolivia, ho had attained a distinguished 
rank among the explorers of South America, and his journals are 
now published with all the wealth of type, paper, maps, and engrav¬ 
ings for which the house of Hachette has attained such deserved 
eminence. Had the author lived to rearrange his papers ho might 
doubtless have produced a more concise narrative. But it would 
have been impossible to have issued his researches in a more sumptuous 
form. Every woodcut is a work of art, and every page of this fine 
folio bears witness to the taste of the French for travel, albeit they 
are said to be the least geographical people in Europe, and the pride 
they take in the explorer who laid down his young life for the good 
of science and the glory of his native land. Dr. Haeckel’s little 
volume is of a difierent type. It is a good translation of his Indisck 
Rcisebriefe, without either map or illustration, and does not profess 
to be anything more than the preface to the more scientific memoirs 
which the famous Jena evolutionist will soon produce on his Eastern 
researches. It belongs to the class of works to which Mr. Darwin, 
Mr. Belt, Dr. CoUingwood, Dr. Cunningham, and Mr. Mosely have 
contributed such admirable volumes, and in its enthusiasm over 
scenes long dreamt of, reminds us of Kingsley’s At Last. Though 
scantily provided with funds, the Gorman zoologist found that his 
fame had preceded him. Everywhere ho landed among friends, 
and had it not been that ho meant work and not play, might have 
gone the round of the planters in one continuous dinner-eating. 
Haturally he was pleased with his hosts, and contrary to the rule 
among his captious countrymen, is almost optimistic in his admiration 
of FiTigli sb institutions in the East. The only complaints he has to 
make are the ubiquity of mould and the despotism of the dress-coat. 
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But whether perapiring in this badge of the expatriated Britons, or 
lacerating his body in diving for specimens among the coral groves 
of Qalle, ho is always cheerful, always instructive, never. dulL Sir 
James Emerson Tennent has left little to be gleaned by any passing 
traveller who follows in his footsteps, but everything so illustrious 
a naturalist writes is of value. In his pages we get a glimpse of 
ourselves as an acute observer secs us, and a sketch of the exuberant 
life of a tropical island in the highest degree entertaining. 

A word of praise is also duo to the great work on the Balearic 
Islands, of which tlie fourth volume has recently been issued. Such 
wealth of maps, pkms, plates, and woodcuts has rarely been lavished 
on a geographical monograph, and though the treatise is anony¬ 
mous, so far as tlie title-page is concerned, it is an open secret that 
the author is the Archduke Ludwig Salvator of Austria. 

M. de Rosny’s exhaustive description of the Danubian races is 
another treatise on which it is impossible for a patriot not to look 
with envy, for it is needless adding that it is rare to see an English 
publisher’s name in the imprint of such a volume. Dr. Bastion’s 
description of the Oceanic Islands is one of those works for which 
the patient Teuton has a speciality. It is one of many by the same 
writer, containing a digest of his own and other men’s researches in 
Polynesian ethnography, and though it would be rash to recommend 
it “ as entertaining as a novel,” it is not much duller than some of 
them. 

Gerhard Rohlf’s Government mission to Abyssinia is a creditable 
outcome of the recent German enthusiasm for travel. The author 
is now almost a veteran in*African journeying. A I’enegado to Islam 
—we fancy ho has not a burdensome amount of convictions to re¬ 
nounce—^he travels through countries closed to the nominal Chris¬ 
tian ; but, as was proved during his visit to Mulai-Edriss, the holiest 
shrine in Morocco, is not beyond risk of meeting the fate of a 
Nazarene in disguise. 

The magnificent survey of Western Palestine, now completed and 
issued by the committee which charged themselves with this labour, 
is a national work, of which England has every reason to be proud, 
though its necessary cost must confine a personal acquaintance with 
its three great volumes and atlas of maps to a comparatively limited 
circle. Mr. Bosant and the late Professor Palmer have edited the 
vast amount of materials at their disposal with the care which might 
have been expected; all the work is valuable, and some of the memoirs 
have more than an archxological interest, being really interesting 
accounts of the races of the Holy Land. 

Hitherto we have only had to speak of the uncommercial traveller. 
From the comnm voyagetir of tho old sort like Sir John Gayer, 
Ralph Fitch, and that John Hicks of two centuries ago, whose 
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tombstone the English army discovered in the cemetery of Kabul, 
to Mr. Archibald Colquhoun there is a long stretch. But in the 
courage, skill, and prudence with which the Scotch engineer and 
his fij,end Mr. Wahab, who died from the hardships of the journey, 
performed their self-allotted labour there is little to choose between 
the two. This exppdition was not strictly c geographical explora¬ 
tion, for most of tho country was already known from the chartogra-, 
pher^s point of view. But in reality tho route from the mouth of the 
Si-kiang to the banks of the Irawadi was practically an undescribed 
track, and owing to the jealousy of the Mandarins and the ignorance 
of tho people, was attended with greater difficulties than a similar 
journey through a savage and perfectly unexplored country. The 
main object of the adventure was to survey a commercial route, so 
that Southern China, which the French are so anxious to tap by 
way of Tonquin, might bo reached from the Irawadi, and its com¬ 
merce therefore 'diverted into British channels. Tho excellently 
illustrated report ho supplies is encouraging, and though tho 
important talc told is full of adventure, it is related without any 
affectation, or more) than the amount of egotism inseparable from a 
personal narrative. Captains Burton and Cameron’s volumes, though 
written by two famous travellers, are much less important than 
Mr. Colquhoun’s larger and infinitely more original tomes. Indeed, 
they scarcely wander outside Avell-known ground, within easy hail 
of the British settlements on the West African coast, and Captain 
Cameron is not permitted to take up his pen until the second volume 
is well advanced, if or docs the book really relate to West Africa, 
for one volume is occupied with the voyage out, and treats of Lisbon, 
Madeira, Nelson’s repulse from Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, the wine 
trade, tho Grand Canary, the cochineal, and a variety of other 
topics, and when we do get to the Dark Continent, the gallant cap¬ 
tain is so much at home everywhere that it is hard for him to tear 
his pen away from discussing tho S& Leonites, the slave trade, the 
mistakes of other travellers, and tho changes w'hich have taken 
placo in Africa since ho was last there. Then we have an accoimt 
—too florid, we think—of tho African gold-fields, and a good deal 
of diffuse writing about African topics generally. The result is an 
extremely entertaining and, if we allow for tho fact of tho author's 
holding a brief for the promoters of a mining speculation, most useful 
and instructive book. There is not a great deal of original informa¬ 
tion in it, that is, original qua Burton, for tho great explorer has 
80 cruised around that it is hard for him to arrive at a place where 
ho has not been before, or on which so voluminous an author has not 
had a great deal to say at some period or other of his busy life. 
He is dogmatic, self-assertive, and often offensive. But Captain 
Burton has the merit of always saying what he believes to be true, 
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and hence wo obtain from him an amount of curious facts which 
namby-pamby travellers hesitate to tell, lest Mrs. Grundy and tbe dis¬ 
pensers of orders, medals, and dinner-cards might be shocked. This 
sturdy veteran cares for no man’s susceptibilities, and, as we all 
know, has paid dearly for his frankness. The latest of his many 
books is a huge company’s prospectus, as he does not hesitate to 
confess. “Geography is good, but gold is better,” and so the 
explorer goes one year to Iceland in order to exploit sulphur, 
another to the Land of Midian to write up its gold-mines, and now 
produces two extremely useful and appropriate volumes on the gold 
placers of Axim and Abosu, the Ashantee scare, the labour question, 
and the birds and plants of West Africa, Mr. Wilfred Powell's 
account of his roamings in New Britain and the neighbouring 
islands is mainly valuable for the notes he supplies on the natives of 
that cannibal land, and for the information contained in his book 
regarding Now Guinea and the Archipelago, which are at present 
forming so keen a subject of dissension between the Australian 
Governments and the Do^vning Street authorities. The ferocity of 
the natives is not encouraging to settlement, for tho author had to 
floe from New Britain in order to save his life. However, when ho 
assures us that there are hundreds, if not thousands, of islands in the 
Pacific never seen by white men, save in the distance, many never 
seen at all, and that in one place a dubiously reported “ rock,” sixty 
miles out of position, was represented by twenty-one inhabited 
islands, tho ardent explorer will not bo deterred from visiting them, 
oven though the manners of the natives bo nil, and their customs 
ever so nasty. And where, we may be permitted to ask, have the 
Admiralty Surveyors been all this time? For though coral reefs 
grow rapidly, inhabited islands do not spring up as quickly as 
Jonah’s gourds or Colombian generals. 

Sir Charles Maegregor and Captain Ellis are both soldiers, but 
their books are as widely different as are their military ranks. 
The one is the Indian Quartermaster-General, well known for his 
journey through Khorassan; the other is an officer in tho useful 
though despised West Indian Corps, so called because it is composed 
almost to a man of West African negroes, and remembered favour¬ 
ably for an early volume on the same section of coum/ry to which tho 
present one refers. Both authors write well, but after a different 
fashion, and both books are good, though in very different degrees. 
Unexplored Balochistau, as Mr. Floyer’s recent essay on tho same 
region proved, has singular attraction for its Indian neighbours, and 
Sir Charles Maegregor became infected with the prevailing epidemic 
for exploring it soon after returning from his Khorassan journey in 
1875. Foiled by the Government in his design of reaching Herat— 
and as an old officer of John Company, Sir Charles must appreciate 
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with bitterness the different encouragement which the old and the 
new masters of India give to enterprise beyond its borders—the 
author resolved never again to travel in the countries which had 
proved so unpropitious for his plans. But the sight of a map with 
blank spaces on it produces in him, he tells, ** a feeling of mingled 
shame and restlespness,” and so, in the autumn of 1876, he was 
again on his road to the East, accompanied by the late Captain 
Lockwood, of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry. The travellers were aided 
by official recommendations and their militarj' status, but the 
journey itself was conducted at their own cost, though the results 
cannot fail to be of the utmost value to tho Government. It takes 
up the work almost where Mr. Floyer left off. The map appended 
to the book shows many of the old blanks filled up with waddies and 
bare bleak hills and villages, though, as in Persia, there are stUl 
many unexplored regions in the territory of tho Kholat Khan. Sir 
Charles Maegregor writes in an easy, unaffected style, like a man 
who was not afraid of what anybody would say, or was perfectly in¬ 
different as to the opinion which might be formed of his literary 
abilities. There is no attempt at elegance or word-painting, nor 
the faintest sign of a desire to posture in the guise of a hero. Tho 
book, if anything, errs on the side of its soldierly brevity, for despite 
the fact of its relating to work done more than six years ago, it is so 
full of detail regarding the ways of a little-known nationality, that we 
could well bear a bigger volume. Tho map and lithographic plates 
seem to have been executed in India. They are rough though 
sufficiently graphic, and if Sir Charles could only have presented 
us with an index, we should have experienced no drawback to our 
gratitude for this compact account of a meritorious piece of unpaid 
labour on behalf of the world. 

Captain Ellis malcos no pretensions to the character of explorer. 
His experiences relate entirely to the maritime region between 
Bathurst and Whydah, and touch mainly on the eccentricities of the 
curious waifs and strays who maybe picked up among the “ coasters,” 
"West African society, and the tea-pot tempests which disturb the 
placid surface of Capo Coast and Sierra Leone politics. To some 
extent he goes over tho same ground as Captain Burton, but we 
venture to think not unfrcquently with advantage to the reader. 
The writer is a capital raconteur, and possesses considerable literary 
power, a keen sense of humour, and an eye which rarely misses 
the absurdity of the scenes in- which our negro colonies so amply 
abound. Occasionally he permits his pen to drift into something akin 
to exaggeration, but as a. rule Captain Ellis’s sketches are as graphic 
as true to life, and, considering our present relations^to the tribes and 
settlements on tho West African shore, ought to prove popular. 

The works of missionaries should be valuable, for few travellers 
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can afibrd to go about tboir labours so leisurely as they. One 
of the most favourable books of this class which wo have met with 
is Mr. Gilmour’s narrative of his journeys in Mongolia. He 
has no startling revelations to make, no theories to enunciate at 
which the world is ever likely to grow either red or pale, and his 
chapters are singularly free fz’om a pretence of pergonal adventure or 
unwonted tales of hardship. Still there is a charm in the quiet 
way in which the modest missionary tells of his life in Tartar 
tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of the daily life 
of the nomads among whom he passed so many years. 

Mr. Macdonald’s two volumes form a more ambitious work. They 
relate entirely to the Scotch mission on the Shire River in East 
Africa, and are occupied first with a narrative of that work, and 
secondly—^which is more important—with the writer’s observations on 
the native tribes in the vicinity of his post of Blantyre, and in Easjb 
Africa generally. Mr. Macdonald seems to have little acquaintance 
with the literature of ethnology, but his book sufl’ers nothing from 
his ignorance. It is, however, painfully systematic—I., II., III., 
(fl), (i»), {<;), being scattered through its paragraphed pages, until 
even the flagrant deficiency of an index does not interfere much with 
the reader’s search after some particular subject. Provincially, 
almost poorly got up, so far as mechanical execution is concerned, 
the book is well worthy of careful study. It abounds with valuable 
matter, the result of conscientious study, and is evidently as accurate 
as the author’s opportunities admitted. Of late years "vvo have been 
almost overwhelmed by African books, but wo are mistaken if Mr. 
Macdonald’s, possibly abridged as regards the second volume, is not 
♦lestined for a longer life than some which have been ushered into 
the world with’ a louder fanfaradc from the literary trumpeters. 

Mr. O’Donovan’s now well-known work on Merv is the best 
contribution which the special correspondent has as yet presented to 
travel literature. And possibly it is valuable for the reason that the 
author, in order to obtain the materials for it, went beyond his com¬ 
mission, which w'as really to describe the military operations directed 
against the Akhal Tekke tribes and their stronghold at Geok ^ep^.^ 
The “ special ” can rarely find such noble chances as those which pre¬ 
sented themselves to tho Dailp News correspondent, for his work 
must necessarily lie among camps, or localities where there is a rush 
of tho kind of people with whom the world concerns itself. Mr 
Stanley’s “ discovery ” of Livingstone is tho only other case which 
can be matched with tho one to which we owe these fine volumes. 
The account of Merv and its Turkoman musters may soon be obsoletCj 
owing to the accounts of the later travellers who have visited them; 
but it is impossible to wholly supersede it, as the first full description 
of that lonely eddy of the busy kingdoms which surround it, or .for it 
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to cease to have interest, owing to the peculiar oiroumstances which 
attended tho residence of the Irish journalist among a people in 
whose favour ho so strangely rose. It is olmost unnecessary to add 
that every page bears evidence to the abilities of Mr. O’Donovan, and 
to tho excellent services to geography and ethnology which he 
rendered during hils remarkable adventures among the Turkomans. 

Mr. Gttllcnga has no such remarkable tale to tell in tho tw’o 
handsome volumes narrating his Iberian wanderings, Newspaper 
correspondence rarely beai-s well the ordeal of reprinting; the 
circumstances which gave it interest at the time of its first ap¬ 
pearance have vanished, the passing allusions and little conceits 
perfectly understood at the breakfast-tables of 1885 run the risk 
of being unintelligible to the generation who aro asked to sit in 
judgment on them eighteen years later. Mr. Gallenga is indeed one 
of the few wrilei;p who stand this test. His letters read almost as 
well in book form us they did in the columns of The Times, and if tho 
story which they told in daily instalments is now ancient history, 
the events of the last few weeks in Spain makes its interest entirely 
fresh. In no other work can those who desire to revive their recol¬ 
lections of the old times of Isabella Segunda, General Prim, the 
Carlisl ^V’’ar, and tho Restoration, find so graphic a scries of pictures 
as in Mr. Qallenga’s reprints. He writes with the easy assurance of 
a gentleman who knows his readers, and regards tho task of represent¬ 
ing a London paper as the highest office with which mortal man can 
bo entrusted. Opinionative, swooping he often is. But after a time 
oue learns to repose a kindly confidence in a writer who displays 
such a pow'or of grasping the salient points of a question, and illus¬ 
trating it with that profusion of facts which he, above all Ms rivals, 
has the art of quickly yet accurately collecting. As a picture 
of Spain between tlic years 1805 and 1882 those volumes deserve 
to live, and as a mciins of understanding the events at present in 
progress throughout tho PeniusiJa, may be recommended as in¬ 
valuable. 

Mr. Gilder was the York Jlendd correspondent dispatched first 
with the liodgers, and after its destruction to tho delta of the Lena, in 
order to assist in the search for tlie lost boats of the ill-fated Jeannette 
expedition. In his “Ice Pack and Tundra” wo have the account pf 
his mission, told with due emphasis, much detail, and a praiseworthy 
minimum of that inflated verbiage so beloved of tho American 
reporter, whose desire is always to “ spread himself,” and find 
facts for columns of “ captions.” Tho miserable tale of the casta¬ 
ways is now, of course, familiar. But such a narrative, coupled witji 
the maps and illustrations incorporated in tho text, must always 
remain an important tool for the future Mstorian, while the aoceunt 
of the Siberian tribes, Wrangel Island, and the burning of the 
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rescue-ship Rodgers, of which Mr. Gilder was an eye-witness, renders 
the present volume of more than passing value. Our only regret is 
that the energy which carried its author through so many arduous 
toils—for he was one of the Schwatka expedition in search of the- 
Franklin remains—did not prove equal to the preparation of an index 
to a work so full of varied facts, rather difficult to inearth from amid 
the details with which they are mixed up. 

Mr. Ross is an “ old Indian,” who makes no pretence to be a 
traveller in tho ordinary acceptation of the term. But in the course 
of his three hundred and four well-indexed pages he condenses the 
data collected by a hundred explorers, besides checking, amplifying, 
and illustrating the whole from the light of his own long experience. 
Karachi, Multan, Lahore, Pcshawur, and Delhi aro treated with 
minute accuracy, and wo have in vain sought for information regard¬ 
ing any important locality in Sindh and the Punjab without finding 
Mr. Ross equal to the emergency. His book is not intended for 
reading offhand. It is for reference, and as such will be invaluable 
to tho military olRcor, civil servant, or traveller who meditates a 
journey through the “ Land of the Five Rivers.” 

Dr. Willis's volume is the harvest of a quiet eye garnered during 
long years spent in the telegraph service in Persia, and is one of tho 
most agreeable specimens of the recreations of a civil servant which 
has come before us. It is commendably free from prejudice, appre¬ 
ciative of the few virtues which the Persians possess, and to their 
many faults a trifle kind. Evidently tho writer has begun early to 
make notes of Iran and the Iranians, for wo observe that, unlike 
many “residents,” ho notes those special features of the country 
which so strike a fresh arrival by their unlikonosses to the land which 
he has left, but which after a few months become too familiar to be 
considered worth describing. 

Messrs. Hatton and Harvey might be termed compilers by the 
superior people who imagine that there is some concentrated con¬ 
tempt bound up in this word. In reality, thoir work on Newfound¬ 
land is a difiicult task extremely well executed by a litterateur who 
has condensed into his share of the conjoint labour the experiences 
of a dozen travellers, and a resident whose own explorations have 
done so much to make known tho interior of tho “ insula hrimosa 
dives opum.” The result is, take it all in all, an admirable 
account of the oldest English colony, plainly written, pleasantly 
illustrated, and unique as the best, as it is undoubtedly the most 
recent work on the country. 

Mr. Hare’s peculiar gift is to write books which to the circum¬ 
stantiality of the guide-book conjoin the interest of the personal 
narrative. His last volume on Southern Italy is no exception to 
this rule. As readable as any of his well-known Walks, it is as 
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accurate as Baedeker or Murray, and, if we luiglit bo pardoned 
speaking so disrespectfully of these scarlet classics, a great deal more 
entertaining. Mr. Marvin, on the other hand, is a literary work¬ 
man who lays himself out for doing into English the misdeeds of 
Russian travellers in Central Asia. The present volume is quite as 
big as any of its predecessors, and quite as useful. It would bo 
affectation to compare it with Mr. O’Donovan’s volumes, for there 
is nothing in it which is the compiler’s own. But it is not the less valu¬ 
able on that account, and could the writer have only spared an hour 
to make an index we might have parted with him in a bettor temper, 
and been more inclined to consult him in the future. Mr. Griffis 
has not visited Corea, but during his residence in Japan ho came in 
contact with many people who had done so, and in his book on tho 
^‘hermit nation” has digested all the written and unwritten 
information regarding the country and its inhabitants which he 
could collect. The result is a very seasonable volume, which may 
very well servo as an authority until these human Paguri are gently 
spirited out of their shells. 

The tourist-books of the present year display a more ambitious 
tendency than those of any former poi’iod. ‘‘Reminiscences” of a 
tour in Spain, “ Scrambles” in Switzerland, or “Scampers” through 
America—these are of course, and our countrymen would not have 
been what they so happily are had the spring passed without the 
printer profiting by some guide-book-and-water “work” on a now 
invalid haunt or an old Italian city. But, as a rule, the “grand 
tour” of former times seems to be replaced by a “journey round the 
world,” -which sounds so fine, but as interpreted by those who take 
part in it, means so little. Tho lady travellers seem to have had the 
book-writing very much to themselves, and wo have no fault to find 
with this assertion of female right. These wandering women are the 
pleasantest of people, and by their unconscious impudence, and sharp¬ 
ness in picking up bits of uuconsidered scandal, which would escape a 
clumsy man excluded from drawing-rooms and debarred the harems, 
they confirm tho opinion of old Samuel Ilearne, who, in his journey to 
the Copper Mine Biver, explains with such delightful frankness tho 
advantages which accrue to a traveller who takes his squaws along with 
him. It is true that they have no speciality, that they lack the critical 
faculty which enables one to strain the lies that tourists are asked to 
swallow, and are terribly prone to incorporate bits of guide-books in 
preference to telling, which they can usually do with pleasing acri¬ 
mony, wherein the dull mortals who prepare these domestic medicines 
of geography have shamefully blundered. Not that they are 
troubled about extreme accuracy. What is it to tho travelling woman 
whether the pillars of a church are of plaster or stone, or that 
Oolaohans are smelts, not “ herrings ? ” She fails to appreciate the 
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blunder of telling us that everything in British Columbia “ which i» 
not a pine is a cedar,” or that “ foxgloves ” grow in the forests about- 
Fraser Eiver. “ Howyah ” is good enough Chinook for “ Klah-hoo- 
yah,” and it must be regarded as a work of supererogation for a 
critic to hint that New Westminster was actually at one time the 
capital of British Columbia; that Portland is not the " capital” of 
Oregon; that “ ranch ” in North Western parlance does not mean a 
“ pretty wooden house,” or that every Yankee does not, off tho stage, 
preface a remark with “ guess,” or qualify a noun with “ dam.” 
There are, however, female “globe trotters,” w^ho if not so stern as^ 
Ada Pfeiffer, the pioneer of them all, are greatly more agreeable. 
3klrs. Bishop is as charming among the Malay rajahs as she was 
among tho Ilaw’aiian chiefs, Japanese tea-girls, and liocky Mountain 
roughs. As of old, her book is w'rittcn in the form of letters to a 
relative, and is as fine-tempered, full of information, imd determinedly 
optimist as ever. It is impossible to bo angry with this pleasantest 
of ciceroni, for even when she throws over everything a light such 
as was never yet seen on sea or land, she simply reflects the sunny 
mind to which she owed so much of her success as a traveller in 
the days when we know her as Isabella Bird. The present book 
is a capital one, and its literary merits arc enhanced by tho beauty 
of the woodcuts and the excellence of the index. 

Miss Gordon Camming is running Mrs. Bishop close as an author 
and a traveller, and could we venture to play the Paris between two 
such literary donnee tho prize might, so far as “Fire Fountains” is 
concerned, be given to the former. It is is well written as Miss Bird’s 
on the same “ summer isles of Eden,” but is fuller of information, and 
less emotional. Miss Bird has a weakness for heroes. Now it is a 
dissipated half-blood in Hawaii, now a truculent Irish ruffian in 
Colorado, anon a Japanese guide-boy in Yezo ; and her pictures of 
life are so dashed with romance that plain folks, prone to fault-find¬ 
ing, declare that they hardly know’ themselves, after their portraits 
have been touched up by this kindly photographer. She is, more¬ 
over, beginning to be so experienced a traveller as to allow too little 
for the dense ignorance of geography which prevails among her 
readers. It is never safe to as-sume that “ every selioolboy,” or, for 
tho matter of that, his parents, knows anything regarding foreign 
parts. But Miss Gordon Gumming is a lady with “no nonsense 
about her.” She calls a spade a spade, and a bad man by the name he 
is entered in the judge’s docket. Consequently we rise from reading 
her two volumes convinced that we have heard nothing hut whole¬ 
some truth, and some things which mealier-mouthed men have been 
afraid to tell us. Her second volume is merely a compilation of the 
history of the islands, but so well told that it reads like the expo- 
rieuees of a contemporary, and is most acceptable to those who have 
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not access to Jervis, or who desire later data than ho can supply, 
while the first is a series of descriptions of her travels throughout the 
islands. The book is throughout so admirable, the illustrations— 
autotypes from her own paintings—so faultless, and the maps so 
good, that it is unfair of the publishers to send a mass of such meri¬ 
torious matter into the world without the crowning virtue of an 
index. 

Miss Oswald could scarcely find much novelty in the beaten 
tracks of tourist-wracked Iceland. But thanks to her study of the 
Sagas, she has managed to import some novelty into the little 
volume which comprises the essence of three different journeys. 
The cuts are a fair illustration of the text. The latter is well 
dosed with poetical quotations from all kind of bards, from Dante 
to Mr. AUingbara, and altogether hliss Oswald is so well informed 
a lady that wo dread to think of the fate which would await 
us if perchance we quoted—and were sure to quote wrongly— 
Snorri Sturlason, or the Saga of Heimskringla. Mrs. Bridges is a 
circumnavigator who took two-and-a-half years on the journey she 
made, in the company of a companion called “H." Commencing in 
Greece in August, 1878, she visits, among more familiar places, Leh 
in Thibet and British Columbia, returning home by the usual route. 
Kashmir, Ladakh, and Leh are described by her with considerable 
power. Mrs. Murray-Aynsley is a graver lady. Besides various 
less recondite localities, she visits the Coorg, Cochin, and Travancore, 
and with conscientious industry omits no detail of the historical and 
architectural features of what passed under her eye. Her book will 
prove a welcome guide to those who come after her, for to them the 
occasional slips anent the ancient faiths of India, with which the 
lady traveller is so fond of meddling, will not prove a drawback, 
though the lack of an index and a clue map will bo regarded os more 
serious omissions. 

Those who made Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s acquaintance in Asia 
Minor and Cyprus will be glad to renew it in the Mediterranean, 
among the Isles of Greece, in Palestine, the Adriatic, down the 
Danube, and along the Block Sea, and through the Straits to 
Smyrna, which in a rough way comprise her Sumy Lands, She 
is accompanied by quite a family party, and is a close rival to 
Lady Brassey and Mrs. Gill, in her fond and frequent' references to 
the gentleman who has the happiness of being her husband, and to 
whom the book is dedicated in lines which ought to moke him proud 
of the woman who is his wife. The volume is gossipy but 
instructive, always informatory, sometimes learned at second hand, 
and never prosy. The ground the party runs over is of course not 
new; but everything is new when a fresh mind is brought to. bear 
on it, without reference to what other people have said. It would, 
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indeed, bo difficult for such classic fields to be made the theme of 
a stupid book, and Mrs. Scott-Stovcnson is the last person whom we 
could suspect of such an iniquity. At all events she has not been 
guilty of it in the present instance, despite her illogical enthusiasm 
for the Turk. 

We have left four male tourists to bear the brunt of our wrath. 
Mr. Crow has lived too* late to gain fame by his agreeable little 
book, describing the treaty ports of Japan, and the road from Ozaka 
by Lake Biwa to Nikko, which in company with a companion he 
traversed on foot, and the ascent of Fuji-San, for Nippon is no longer 
a closed country. However, ho has done as w'ell as a mere +ourist, 
without any speciality, who is ignorant of Japanese, knowing nothing 
about plants or stones, or dolicephalic skulls, or kjbkkcnmdddings, 
can-be expected to do. But as he has not thought fit to spare his 
reader's time by adding an index to his book, we do- not feel called 
on to search out the good which may lie perdu in its pages. Mr. 
Brocklehurst is the author of a more grandiose volume. He resided 
seven months in the city of Mexico, made some excursions in the 
neighbourhood, ascended Popocatapetl, mingled a good deal in the 
best Mexican society, and paid an intelligent attention to the history 
and archasologj' of the country. His water-colour sketches show 
him to be no mean artist, though in the glaring chromolithographs 
with which the book is so profusely illustrated they look a little 
pasty, and his whole volume shows him to bo a good-natured man, 
anxious to bo pleased, full of dietetic prejudices, and with an overween¬ 
ing admiration for Mexico and the Mexicans. We cannot share it. 
On the contrary, after twice visiting that country—once while an 
Empire and once while a Republic (it was hard to know the differ¬ 
ence)—the reviewer is inclined to echo the remark of the Envoy who 
told the Secretary of State that if he owned Mexico and Gehenna he 
would let the former and live in the latter. But those who know 
nothing of the Tierra Templada null find much useful information in 
Mr. Brocklehuret's unindexerl volume, which his many antiquarian 
and scenic illustrations serve to amplify. Mr. Wilkinson's book is, we 
regret to say, the worst of the mountain which has melted before us. 
It describes in the baldest form the objects seen in tne cruise of the 
co-operative yacht Cetjlon, is poorly illustrated, and generally so indif¬ 
ferent that the lack of an index ic a matter of very little importance. 
The writer seems to have slender qualifications for the task he has 
undertaken, and to have ruined what literary ability he might have 
possessed by an eager effort to imitate Mark Twain and other 
humorists of that ilk. The book contains some useful memo¬ 
randa, though, take it as a whole, the verdict which must 
be applied to it is that which Humboldt passed on Bayard 
Taylor, “ There never was a man who travelled so far to see so 
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little.” Messrs. Cowan and Johnston have also drunk deeply of 
the well of American humour, and are not on that account any 
better reading. They are residents at Mogador, on the coast of 
Morocco, visited the southern capital; sported on Shiadma, travelled 
in the vicinity of Agadir Bay, and cruised round the harbour on 
the shores of which they live. The “Lotiii Leaves,” in which 
they tell their experiences, is a very pleasant book, worthy of a 
better frontispiece and of the index which it lacks. “Italian 
Byways ” may be regarded as chips from Mr. Addington Symonda’ 
workshop, and is interesting mainly on that account. It consists for 
the most part of magazine reprints, and is somewhat slight in 
texture, though full of acute observation redolent of the mannerism 
with which the readers of the Renaissance historian must be well 
acquainted. Some of the “ byways ” are historical; others, like 
Pompeii and Isehia, are akin to highways, but all arc agreeably 
penned, in the least offensive stylo of the “ culture ” school, who 
regard “ Wien ” and “ Firenza,” as the Sibboleth and Shibboleth 
which distinguish them from the vulgar world so lost to a sense of 
the fitness of tilings as to consider Vienna and Florence good enough 
names for the pages of an English book. 

“ Le Monde est un fivre dont celui qui n’a pas voyage n’a lu 
que la prerniisre page; ” and now we have finished the pages which 
thirsty travellers have been reading. Is there any likelihood of the 
race becoming extinct ? Tlio woz'ld is so rapidly getting geologized 
and botanized, latitudcd and longituded, that soon there will be 
nothing more to discover! This is a needless fear. The great 
discoveries are doubtless at an end, but with much of South 
America still unknown, with Iforthern and Central Asia still to a 
great extent a land of myth, with Now Guinea and Borneo yet 
waiting for the explorer, and even Morocco, within four days of 
England, so little ransacked that the greater portion of the region 
adjacent to the Atlas has never been described by any one since the 
days of Loo Africanus, while even the coast-line is so vague that the 
Spaniards have failed to find the port ceded them twenty years 
ago, we are not likely to lack for lands to survey. Then the old 
tracts become so speedily changed that in a few years they must be 
redescribed, since cities soon occupy the “ uninhabited downs,” where 
the map-makers were wont to place “ elephants instead of towns.” 
Moreover, the geographer will by-and-by demand minuteness where 
at present a rough reconnaissance is considered sufficient, so that in 
countries supposed to be perfectly known the next generation may 
discover, as Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, that “ there are stranger 
things to be seen on the Wold than between London and Staines.” 

Robert Brown. 
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I HAVK recently returned from a tour of investigation in the 
north-west of Ireland, and especially along the coast districts of 
Donegal and Mayo, undertaken with the object of obtaining 
personal knowledge, and forming an individual judgment, of the 
actual state of things among a population whose distress has been 
described in language which has been denounced as that of senti¬ 
mental exaggeration, but whose reported sufferings have been speedily 
consigned to convenient oblivion and social neglect. Defore com¬ 
mencing my journey through Donegal and Mayo, I had, in the 
course of a previous visit to Ireland in the early part of the year, 
had personal conferences with many of those persons who, officially 
and unofficially, are concerned with Irish affairs, and had learned 
their views of the existing state of the population, and studied tho 
various remedies which are in progressive action or in contemplation 
for the improvement of tho people. Nevertheless, it would not, at 
present at least, have been incumbent on me to add anything to 
tho mass of existing literature on Irish subjects, but for one or two 
incidents which have occurred since my return. First among those 
is perhaps the experience which 1 have had of tho remarkable 
indifference—not to say aversion—which English society shows to 
any mention of the existence of despairing destitution on a great 
scale among a considerable part of an honest, sober, and in¬ 
dustrious population, who ask only to bo allowed to cultivate tho 
soil of their forefathers, and to earn by hard labour the means of 
existence. In this short tour I have found 14,000 people in Co. 
Donegal alone whose land has been sown with seed-potatoes given 
by charity, and who were maintaining life on doles of a pennyworth 
of Indian meal a day, given by bishops and priests, with alms 
largely derived from American liberality; and after seeing these 
things I have read in an official report of tho Poor Law In¬ 
spectors that there is “ no exceptional distress; nothing beyond 
what the poor law is capable of meeting.” I have seen thousands of 
acres of grass land reverting to a state of nature from want of culti¬ 
vation, land which once supported hundreds of families. And on 
the very outskirts of these lands, on bog and moor and the poorest 
soil, heavily encumbered with masses of stone, there are thousands 
of people reduced to starvation and kept alive by eleemosynary aid. 

These are in many cases the very people who, being first evicted from 
once fertile lands, have since been ground to dust by the pressure of 
harsh laws, by the failare of trades on which they partly depended, 
by oft-recurring famine, and by the exactions of baSidlords who have 
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extracted from them, by continual raising of rents, every halfpenny 
of the increased value which their labour, their cheerfully endured 
hardships, their self-denial, and their love of country have enabled 
them to confer on the ungrateful and stony deserts into which they 
have been driven. ^ With this picture fresli in my mind, and having 
.in my eye the condition of those people an-I the enormous areas 
of uncultivated land in Ireland, I have come in contact with 
philanthropists who still look upon emigration ns the only remedy 
for the evils of a country whose population is already reduced 
to the lowest state of depiction. I tind English money thrown 
upon the ocean and lavished in enormous sums upon the expor¬ 
tation of the people; and I find in your columns one of the most 
thoughtful and benevolent of English Liberals welcoming that 
expenditure of money, claiming for it the acclamation of the 
English people,, urging the expenditure of still larger sums, and 
looking forward with patriotic satisfaction to the continued pro¬ 
motion of what ho picturesquely calls “the now Exodus.” For 
my part, after having seen the actual state of the population, 
and after having examined with some minuteness the economic 
condition and prospects of the land, I cannot think that in a 
country where four millions of acres of reclaimable land are calling 
out pitifully for labour; where thousands of families of agricultural 
habits and of laborious instincts are pleading for work and hunger¬ 
ing for the tenancy of deserted farms; where labour is becoming 
scarce; where the population is deteriorating in quality by the 
continual exportation of its strongest and most promising elements; 
that in such a country and under such circumstances, Englishmen 
should readily resign themselves to accept the continued banishment 
of the flower of the population to a foreign soil, as the best or the 
only means of meeting this great national difficulty. Finally, I am 
induced to write now because (among other reasons) since I returned 
to London, and the nature of my visits to Ireland this 3 *ear has been 
spoken of, I have repeatedly been asked: “ What have you, a London 
doctor, with plenty of other work on your hands, to do with the 
affairs of Ireland ? ” The answer that most readily rises to one’s 
lipsj with the impressions of the visit fresh in the mind^ is, that after 
all, this is but a paraphrase of that oldest of questions in the oldest 
of books, “Art thou thy brother’s keeper.P” The inference from 
such an answer would perhaps be too hard and too unjust, but it is 
certain that the mind of the prosperous, contented Englishman, 
accustomed to the orderly progress of laws which protect and do not 
crush agricultural industry, and of a sequence of events and a power 
of opinion in English agricultural districts which make the landlord 
the friend, the protector, and sympathetic employer of the laborious 
sons of the soil, cannot conceive of' the widely different state of 
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things which has long been, and is still, the rule and not the exception 
in a large part of Ireland. I feel sure that if, at the present moment, 
any considerable proportion of those who legislate, or of thoso who 
by their political action, and in the exercise of their electoral duties, 
influence legislators, would visit these dist ricts of Ireland, and see 
things for [themselves with their own eyes, it wWld be impossiblo 
that the state of things which now exists could much longer continue, 
or that the remedy of expatriation of a large mass of the population 
of Ireland eould suggest itself as a j’oally Aviso, just, or promising 
expedient for restoring moderate prosperity to Ireland, and removing 
the deep-seated sources of discontent, disaflection, and outrage, of 
which we hear so much of the results and so little of the causes, I 
wish to say what I have seen, and to move others to go and see for 
themselves. 

Let mo first describe, as briefly as possible, some of the visible 
conditions of the peasantry Avho have been driven out in the course 
of years from the fertile lands of their country, and Avho are settled 
on its stoniest and most ungrateful sections, and bidden to make 
the desert fruitful without ever enjoying its fruits. I am not speak¬ 
ing now merely of the “ lean " lands unto Avhich the “ mere Irish ” 
were driven by the earlier settlements, Avhen the “ fat ” lands were 
deliberately handed over to the English and Scotch colonists and 
landowners, but of the more recent evictions of this century, and 
of the palpable and existing results of the acts of the landlords 
of our time. These people are suflbri ng from acts of misrule 
and tyranny which have indeed extended over three hundred years, 
but of which the most tragic manifestations may now be seen as 
a direct result of the state of the law relating to landed property 
in Ireland during the last sixty years; more particularly the 
Encumbered Estates Act and the short Acts for facilitating evictions 
passed during this present century. Let me odd in what I have to 
say as to the lands and relative agricultural uses and prospects, that 
I have been assisted by the services of an agricultural export, whom 
I retained throughout my journey for the purpose of making my 
observations in this respect more technically accurate than they 
otherwise could have been. 

“ The exodus,” which it is one of the aims of modern statesman¬ 
ship to promote, is mainly favoured from Avhal are called the “ con¬ 
gested districts ” of Ireland, and it is these districts which we are 
called uppn to treat in any scheme which aims at removing the 
causes of disaffection and agitation. The immediate connection 
between so-called congestion and disaffection cannot be doubted by 
any one who is acquainted with the economic conditions prevailing in 
those places which have been the scene of agrarian outrages, in 
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■which the worst passions of an oppresseicl population have been 
excited so lamentably to manifest themselves. Mayo, Connemara, 
Carraroe, Belmullet, Swinford, Foxford, have all alike been seats 
of congestion, distress, and political agitation. But to talk of con¬ 
gestion gives but little idea to those who have not examined in the 
districts the state of things to which tho term is applied. I will try, 
therefore, briefly to sketch a typical district of tho kind, of which 
much has been heard, and which deserves especial attention on account 
of the desperate condition of its population, their orderly, industrious, 
and virtuous lives, .and the patient endurance of their unparalleled 
suffering and hardships. 

In the parish of Tullaghobegly, East and West, including Gwee- 
dore and Mcenacladdy (Co. Donegal), there are 08,550 acres of land, 
most of which is reclaimed and unreclaimed moorland and waste and 
boggyupland; there is a population of 1,777 families, numbering 
9,036 persons, and tho annual valuation is £4,000. In this parish 
alone there arc 20,000 acres of waste land, about one-half of 
which could bo fairly considered as available for settlement. Five 
congested townlands of this district, including 4,895 acres, have an 
annual valuation of only £466, and support a population of 333 
families. This valuation includes the houses which the tenants them¬ 
selves have ppt up. In this parish tho peasantry have literally 
reclaimed from tho moor every acre of existing arable land they 
occupy : they have put up every fence, made every drain, and built 
their own cottages. They have been deprived of nearly the whole of 
the mountain pasture which was from time immemorial tho support of 
iheir scanty herds. The ordinary course has been to plant a peasant 
and his family on from five to ton acres of reclaimable moor. This 
land, of which the Griffith's valuation is from one penny to three 
pence per acre, and which would bo over-valued at any rent that 
could be named, is let at first at a prairie rent; some landlords 
requiring, however, from £1 to £1 10s. entr.ance fine. Digging out 
tlio sods wherewith to construct a hut for himself and his family, or 
rearing a cabin of stones and thatch, tho peasant proceeds to tho work 
of reclamation. Tho process of reclamation practised by a Donegal 
cottier is simple. A portion of the bog is fenced iu and roughly 
drained; then it is “pared and burnt,” that is to say, the top sods of 
poat and heather are cut away and dried, formed into heaps and 
reduced to ashes; a dressing of gravel or limo from the sub-soil, and 
sea-weeds from tho shore is worked in along with the ashes from the 
burning, and a crop of potatoes or cabbages is sown. The ashes and 
sea-weeds are rich in compounds of potash, .and tho sub-soil gravel 
helps to consolidate the new bog mould, and in this way a fair crop 
is obtained. Year by year tho work proceeds, new ground being 
broken in. until tho bulk of the holding is brought into cultivation. 
Thus at the end of from five to seven years, land not worth sixpence 
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an acre has grown into a modest holding of mixed arable, capable of 
supporting in primitive fashion a family content with bare sub¬ 
sistence. The attached privilege of pasture on the mountain has 
yielded perhaps some surplus of saving. At this juncture it has 
been an ordinary practice for the landlord coldly to appraise 
the value which the peasant’s labour has giv^n to the holding 
and to appropriate it to himself. These “shilling cuts” have 
been screwed up to annual rents varying from ^2 to £10, according 
to the industry of the tenant, the strength of his family, and the 
success of his labours. “Sure, your honour, you might as well be 
cutting my head off altogether,” pleaded one tenant to a Donegal 
landlord, who was putting on the screw. “ No, ray man,” was the 
grim reply, “ I won’t be cutting your head off, but I’ll shave you as 
close as I can.” Another eminent landlord, a county member, 
passing one of his tenants who had laboriously reclaimed two acres 
of bog, and was gathering in a crop of oats, saluted him with, 
“Well, Pat, you are getting on.” “Yes, your honour, I think T 
shall be making money this year.” “Oh, do you? then I’ll he 
putting on £2 an acre for the rent,” and the rent of £4 was added 
accordingly. These stories are historical, and it should bn added 
that this gentleman W'as an active member in 1858 of a Committee 
of the House of Commons on the causes of destitution in Gweedore. 
The force of irony could hardly go farther. Lower down, in Glon- 
columbkill, in the same county, it is gravely narrated that from 
time to time the bailiff of a large estate there used to repair to the 
top of Sliovo League with the rent-rolh and from that eminence, 
from which he could survey with case and note with compreliensivo 
eye the green spots which indicated tlie advance of reclamation, ho 
woidd make such additions to the rent as Avould confiscate for the 
landlord the increasing value given to the laud by the labour of tbo 
unfortunate cottiers. The great confiscation of the mountain lauds, 
on which the peasants relied for feeding their cattle, took place in 
Donegal between 1850 and 1859, and followed closely on a consider¬ 
able increase of the rents for ihe jioor plots of arable whicli were left 
to them; the two kinds of confiscation have combined to dej)res.s thy 
tenants into the almost hopeless poverty in which the} are nowstcopiid. 

The difficulties of the cottiers near tho sea-coast have been heightr 
ened by the failure of tho kelp trade, owing to the improvements 
in tho manufficture of iodine and dye, and around Lettcrkenny* they 
have suffered from the failure of the flax crops and the lessened 
value of flax. The general failure of tho potato crop during tho lost 
five years in Donegal has completed the measure of the cup of 
bitterness which this industrious and manly population has been 
made to drink. Their ruin was consummated this year in many 
instances by the severe gale, which, in October last, swept away 
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Lomesteads and standing crops, and carried off the little stores of 
oats and hay that were gathered for the subsistence of the family 
nnd the cattle during the winter. The operation of harsh laws, the 
exercise of landlords’ rights without regard for tenants’ suffering, 
and the calamities of lost harvests and* fierce storms, have resulted 
in prolonging for fiw years a condition of famine, during which all 
available property has been parted with, credit has been suspended, 
ond the peasants reduced to a state of penury, which in the absence 
of a wholesome labour-emidoj’ing middle-class, it is quite impossible 
to relieve without resorting to extraordinary means. It is evident 
lihat the cause of the distress in the congested districts is as much 
a labour question as a laud question. The last census sliown the 
existence of persons, whose holdings do not exceed 15 acres 

each of poor laud; upwards of 78,000 whose holdings do not exceed 
5 acres, and 1(5,870 whose holdings do not exceed one acre. It is 
well known that the tenants of thfj-se small holdings cannot possibly 
live upon the proceeds of tho land, and they largely rely on their 
oarniiigs as migratory labourers to Scotland smd England and to the 
more prosperous parts of Ireland. It is needless here to recapitulate 
the causes, including commercial depression and agricultural distress 
in England and Scotland, which have of late years deprived those 
people of this source of their income, many labourers having had 
oven to borrow money to carry them back to Ireland. If, however, 
the fee-simi)lc of their present holdings was given to those poor 
<jottiors, it is certain that this would do no more than afford tem¬ 
porary relief, and would in no way solve the existing problem of 
their constantly recurring distress. The land on which they aro 
settled, or on which they have squatted, is too poor, the holdings too 
small, the “ farmers ” too bare of capital, for it to be possible under 
even favourable circumstances that a decent living could be earned 
for the family. 

We know now what the favourite official and charitable remedies 
liave been : emigration or the svorkhouse. Hothing need bo said at 
present of the workhouse test and its application to these peculiarly 
ch’cumstanoed districts except to remark that the “abolifion of 
out-door relief ” should carry with it tbo “ organization of cliajity ” 
as an essential corollary. 

Emigration is to agricultural congestion wbat depletion or 
venesection is to congestion in the human body. If it were indeed 
tho only remedy, it must at least bo admitted to bo a desperate 
resource, and one which must weaken tho patient in proportion to 
the extent and proficiency with which it is employed. During the 
period of five months from August, 1815, to January, 1846, TAe Times 
published a series of remarkable letters on tbc condition of the {people 
of Ireland by ilr. T. Campbell Foster. This was tbo period imme- 
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diately preceding the disastrous famine of ^ehicli the ineffaceable 
traces are still to be seen over tbo whole surface of the country. At 
that time Ireland’s distress, its social disorganization, and the im¬ 
pending calamity threw a shadow of disquietude over the whole 
notion and disturbed its peace and welfare even more than at the 
present time. History repeats itself. The state of things which 
he describes in the Olenties Union, in Dunnfanaghy and in the 
County Mayo, resembles strikingly that which I have recently 
witnessed. Then too the cry of emigration was raised, and 
it was put forward as the remedy which Avould bo most human 
and which would pay best. That intelligent observer w'as struck, 
as I have been, following now nearly forty years afterwards in 
his footsteps, with the futility of the proposed remedy, and the 


prophetic words in which ho deprecated it have been so amply 
verified that I shall allow myself to quote some of them. lie says 


of emigration:— 


“ It is an unwise romody, for tlie evidence is conclusive that it deteriorates 
the population by Konding from it the most industrious and entorprising—in 
fact the very men that the countiy rcciuires to improve it. Is it not,” he says, 
“a disgrace to any govermnont, to stait'smen, that they continue to permit 
millions of acres of roclaimablo land to bo out of cultivation, while they 
squander the resources of the (>in])iro find encourage the active charity of 
bonovolt'ut persons to romovo frotii onr shores shijiload after shijiload of emi¬ 
grants who are forced to emigrate in order to avoid the alternativo of starving 
or idleness ? ” 


When these thoughtful words were written tho population of Ireland 
couutod nearly nine millions of souls; it lias been reduced by emigra¬ 
tion and by famine to five millions. 1’ho emigrants from Ireland 
.since the year 1801 number tbreo millions, but as I’oster prophesied, 
emigration has failed lo remedy (be disease. “ Emigration,” said 
the late Lord Derby, ” is no cure for tho ills of Ireland.” It might 
bo wished that modern statesmen would refer to the prophetic words 
of their predecessors before conmiitting themselves to an exclusive 
policy of emigration and would turn their attention to another 
remedy, that of migration, which during the present century has been 
ably advocated again and ogaiii in Parliament, and on which many 
Select Oomraittccs have reported favourably; a remedy which 
would not only cure distress by developing tho resources of the 
country, but in a great measure banish disaffection and encourage 
loyalty by rooting the people in instead of oiit of the soil. It 
has boon advocated over since 18ly, wlion a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed, under tho presidency of 
Sir John Newport, to inquire into tho condition of tho labouring 
poor in Ireland. They reported that 2,000,000 acres of bog-Iapd 
were capable of reclamation, and that onc-balf of tho 1,500,000 
Irish acres of unclaimed mountain land was suitable for agriculture. 
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and the remainder for much improved pasture, for rearing or dairy 
purposes, and the entii*e evidently suitable for planting, much of the 
worst of it being old forest land,^ Since that time Mr. Niramo, Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Spring Rico, and Mr. Sharman Crawford, have sup¬ 
ported rarliamentaiy schemes for the reclamation of the waste 
lands of Ireland, v In 1845 Lord Stanley said— 

“ It is not space that is wanted in Ireland. I am not prepared to say that 
the country is ovor-populated. Thoro aro in Ireland tracts of waste land which 
might bo brought into cultivation, and many other tracts which, though now 
in cultivation, might bo made moro productivo under improved management 
and by further expenditure of capital.” 

Mr. Bright, speaking in the House of Commons in 1849, said— 

“ It does not appear to mo that thoro is much wisdom in the project of 
emigration. I havo endeavoured to ascertain what is the rektion of tho popu¬ 
lation to tho land in Ireland, and this is what I find. In speaking of tho 
Clicfdcn Union, the Inspectors state, ‘ In conclusion, wo beg to offor our 
matui-cd opinion that tho resources of tho union would, if matlo available, bo 
amply sufficient for tho indepondout support of its population.’ Mr. Hamilton, 
who was examined boforo tho committee of which I was a member, said, 
speaking of tbo unions of Donegal and Glenties, ‘ Thoro is no over-population, 
if those unions according to their capabilities were cultivated, as tho average of 
English counties, with some skill and capital.’ And Mr. Twistloton said. ‘ T 
did not speak of a redundant population in reference to laud, only to capital. 
Tho land of Ireland could maintain double its present population.’ Then, if 
that bo tho case, 1 am not quite certain that wo should bo wise in raising sums 
of money to enablo tho people to emigrate. The cost of transporting a family 
to Austi'alia, or even to Canada, is considerable; and tho question is whether, 
with tho moans which it would require to convey thorn to a distant shore, the}' 
might not bo moro profitably employed at homo.” * 

Since Lord Stanley spoke the population of Ireland bas boon reduced 
by threc-cigbths, so that what then was a state which could not bo 
properly described as redundant, may now be spoken of as a state of 
absolute deficiency. The very union to which Mr. Bright refers, 
that of Clicfdcn, is tho union from which emigration is now being 
promoted at an enormous cost. The unions of Donegal and Glenties, 
of which a description has just been given, are those which have 
fallen back, and surely it cannot be contended that tho remedj^ of 
which eminent statesmen and commission after commission have 
spoken with so much fervour, is one that ought now to be left entirely 
out of sight. To come to more recent evidence, let me refer to ** the 
suggestions on the state of Ireland,” given before tho Richmond 
Commission by Professor Baldwin, the latest but perhaps the best 
informed, ?is he is certainly the most fervid and convinced advocate 
of migration as a means of dealing with Irish difficulties. 

Emigration, carried to an extent which was thought by the Times 

(1) FWtf Report of Select Committee {II. C.) upon the Condition o2 tho Poor in 
Ireland, p. 98. 1819. 

(2) CoUeeted Spmlm of Mr. Bright, popular etlition, pp. 17‘--*3. 
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correspondent in 1846 to bo “preposterous” to consider or look 
forward to, has been tried, and yet the people in the unions of 
Glenties and Cliefden are perhaps in a w6rse condition than ever. 
The wholesale evictions which followed the famine cleared enormous- 
tracts of land then in cultivation. Those w'ho w'ero not destroyed by 
famine, or who did not emigrate to America, ther§ to lay the foun¬ 
dations of that great Irish-American agitation of which we are now 
feeling the disastrous consequences, were driven out into the desert 
lands on the outskirts of the farms they once occupied. They were 
allowed to settle on bogs and barren lands to pick up there a bare 
subsistence, and to multiply under circumstances of such hardship 
and privation as could not fail to breed disaffection and discontent. 
Why not, then, let us ask now once moi-e at the end of forty years, 
after this vast experiment of emigration has been carried on on so- 
gigantic a scale, and has failed to prove efficacious—why not take 
measures to give the people more laud ? There is land enough in 
Ireland asking for labour, and we have only to take effective and 
liberal means to bring the labour to the land. Detailed particulars 
are before me of largo tracts of these lands in Mayo, Connemara, 
Donegal, and other counties of Ireland, and notes of those which I 
have examined. Professor Baldwin, in his evidence, testifies to tho 
existence of 4,000,000 of acres of improvable, semi-waste land in 
Ireland, of an average value at present of not more than 10s. an acre. 
These lambs consist of two kinds. A large proportion have once been 
tilled. These are lands from w'hich tenants have been cleared, or which 
fell into the landlords^ hands during the famine. The experiment has 
been tried of converting them into perni:.nent pasture; they are, 
however, too poor to remain permanently under grass; unless tilled 
from time to time they fall back into a state of nature, and become 
overgrown, as I have frequently seen, with rushes, with coarso sour 
grass, gorse, and heather. Such land if taken up again into small 
farm-holdings of from 15 to 30 acres Avould quickly come into profit¬ 
able cultivation, and would afford a satisfactory livelihood to the 
families planted on them. If we make the most ample deductions 
from Professor Baldwin*s calculations, and propose to deal only with 
500,000 acres of this land, it is evident that they afford the means 
of settling on this area alone 25,000 families with small farms of 20 
acres each. 

The scheme of settlement invoh es of necessity the creation of a 
machinery for the purpose: it assumes the willingness of the Govern¬ 
ment to make large advances of public money at a low rate of interest, 
and the provision of • legislative facilities for acquiring such land 
cither by voluntary purchase from owners willing to sell, of whom I 
believe there is no lack, or by the employment of such legislative 
provisions as are now applied for the compulsory purchase of land 
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for other public objects. The first bugbear wbicb is always raised when 
any such project is presented is that of finance—th6 danger of 
allowing the State to embark in a pseudo-commercial enterprise and 
the large amount of capital which would be required. But on closer 
consideration it would hardly appear that objections on either score 
should prevail against the overpowering ;-easons of policy and 
humanity which seem to demand the experimejit. It is obvious that 
if the land were purchased at an equitable rate, it would itself afford 
a very solid security for the expoudituro incurred in the purchase. 
Tho tenants would speedily by their labour add to the value of tho 
land on which they were placed, and so increase the margin of 
security. Their capital is their labour ; it is a capital Avhich too often 
has been systematically confiscated by tho landlords, who have 
habitually raised the rent in proportion as tho tenant increased the 
value of his holding. That would not be a course which the Govern¬ 
ment or any body to whom they intrusted tho carrying out of a 
migration scheme would adopt. Their object, on the contrary, would 
, be to secure to tho tenant the value resulting from his labour, aud 
by a suitably devised system to enable him to acquire tho freehold of 
tho land on which ho was planted. The Government has shown 
itself willing to sacrifice enormous sums of money to ship off tho 
Irish peasantry for tho good of tho country. Far loss financial 
sacrifice would be neetled to plant them on the reclaimablo lands and 
put them in a position to develop the resources and add to tho 
wealth of tho kingdom. If loans w'ere made at a low annual rate 
of interest, migration companies would (piickly be in a position, 
after purchasing suitable lands, to place upon them (under judi¬ 
cious supervision wdth a paternal regard for tlieir welfare) families 
capable of draining, fencing, and carrying out all the prelimi¬ 
nary agricultural operations necessary for the formation of small 
farms. Loans would be made upon the buildings and improve¬ 
ments as they progressed. The money' paid for wages, added to 
tho interest on the purchase of tho lands, would form togetijor iui 
annual rent so arranged that in the course of thirty-five years, 
or a longer term, as raiglit be necessary, the families so placed 
upon the land would at tho end of the term become its proprietors. 
It would be necessary to arrange that these loans should bo made by 
a simpler machinery than that provided by the last Land Act. Tho 
loan clauses of tho Land Act have been, owing to the legal techni¬ 
calities and expenses involved, practically a failure. 

As to the success of reclamation experiments, there is already much 
highly encouraging experience. The whole operation should, however, 
be divided into two classes: the first kind of experiments, that of 
which up to tho present time 1 have been speaking, is the bring¬ 
ing into cultivation land of reasonably good quality, which has to 

E F. 2 
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a very large extent already shown itself capable of yielding good 
crops under tillage, and which could be brought once more into tillage 
without great preliminary expense; and it is for this kind of land 
that I am advocating the adoption of a great scheme of migration and 
plantation—in the old sense of the word, plantation of people. 

It would be idle in this paper to enter into the details of manage¬ 
ment, but as to cost and probable expenditure of public money, the 
most exaggerated estimates have from time to time been put forward 
by opponents of the scheme. I would point out first that a largo 
expenditure of public money, even if the whole capital were not 
returned, would bo truly economical. It would bo idle to attempt 
to sum u]> the enormous sums which have been expended, and which 
are likely still to bo called for, in the unproductive work of the relief 
of distress, arising from the etiological conditions which it is neces¬ 
sary to remove; of the millions spent in the relief of famine; the 
£12,000,000 spent in the great famine year; the £2,000,000 bestow'cd 
in charity in 1880 ; the large sums which are still being called for the 
like purpose, and for which future calls may be expected, unless the 
causes of distress and impoverishment are removed. The scheme* 
of assisting the “Mew Exodus” of 26,000 families involves an 
unproductive expenditure of £1,000,000 sterling. This money is 
literally thrown across tho sea, and forms an absolute deduction from 
the wealth and resources of the kingdom. It is not only in itself 
unproductive expenditure, but it is an expenditure which effectually 
aims at removing from tho population a great body of persons who 
by wiser policy and under happier circumstances would be producers 
of wealth, and every stroke of whose labour would add to tho re¬ 
sources of the kingdom. If a much larger sum, £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000, were devoted to investment in reclamation, and the 
promotion of the transplantation of labour to lands which may be 
made productive within the limits of Ireland, it is obvious that only 
a small proportion of the money so devoted could even under the 
least favourable eireunistanccs be lost, and it is more than probable 
that no loss whatever would accrue to the national exchequer, while 
the advantages of retaining this reproductive W'ealth within the 
precincts of tho kingdom speak for themselves. 

There is, however, another class of lands which need to bo dealt 
with otherwise than by the formation of any such machinery as have 
been referred to hero, and by another class of operations. Through¬ 
out Donegal especially, and also in many parts of Mayo, there are 
large tracts of mountain and moorland adjoining existing occupied 
districts, and contiguous to the small holdings already reclaimed by 
the labour of the tenants. Many of these tracts could best be dealt 
with by encouraging the existing tenants to extend their reclamation, 
and gradually to bring into cultivation the adjoining moorland. 
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They are well experienced in this operation, hitherto conducted 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, unaided by capital, unen¬ 
couraged and undirected by superior intelligence, and without the 
promise of permanent advantage to themselves from the increased 
value which thcii^ labour may give to tlie land. In my opinion, 
what is necessary in this case is, that the legislative provision 
for loans to such tenants should be greatly enlarged—that in grant¬ 
ing loans to such small tenants there should be taken into account 
as security, not only the annual rental of their holdings, but also the 
value of their tenant-right and the value of their improvements as 
secured to them by the Land Act and by the old Ulster custom. 

The present limit below which no loan is made is an annual rent 
of £10, which is held as affording security for loans of £50. It will, 
however, be found that in the districts of which I speak the majority 
of tho holdings are below £5. The tenant-right has, however, a 
value far beyond that of the annual rent, and this because tho tenant 
has expended years of labour, and of capital created by labour, upon 
the reclamation of his land—the ditching and draining of it and tho 
erection of the homestead. The existing value of his improvements 
and his annual rent would form an ample security for advance, 
especially when such advance is made only in instalments and with 
due regard to tho increased value given to the new ground by the 
labour bestowed upon it from year to year. The present machinery 
would need to be modified and decentralised, and, after taking the 
opinions of many persons in various parts of tho countr}’-, I would 
indicate tho local police as being at present, and until some better 
organization is devised, the most effective and cheapest agents for 
collecting the instalments. They have ah*eady the duty of investi¬ 
gating the agricultural statistics of every district; they know the 
nature of the holdings, tho amount of stock of every tenant, and the 
kind of crops, and for a very small addition to their present pay they 
would bo able to undertake this duty of collecting the instalments 
due upon advances made for the purposes of reclamation. 

Of the present desire of tho people to pusli on tlic work of recla¬ 
mation, sufficient evidence may bo found in the increased activity 
which has already been stimulated by tho improved conditions of 
tenure afforded by tho Land Act. In many districts I was assured 
that more reclamation had been attempted and successfully begun by 
individual peasant-holders on the moorlands and bogs during the 
last two years than in the previous twenty years; and this notwith¬ 
standing the poverty of the people and their want of capital; and 
notwithstanding the serious check inflicted upon these operations 
by the judicial decision in tho case of Adams v. Dunseath. What 
is urgently required is the means of supplying these industrious and 
laborious workers with tho modest means which the State could 
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readily furnish for carrying out tho work, and to which they vwduld 
bring ciigor hearts and willing hands. Of the remarkable Access 
with which it can bo carried out under such circumstances, I have 
before me tho most striking evidence in the cases of individual small 
farmers whose success in reclamation I investigal^ with the aid of 
the Bishop of Raphoc. I regret that it is impossible to insert the 
ligurcs hero, but they arc at the dis])osal of any one willing still 
further to investigate tho subject. Repeated proof will be found in 
the letters of Mr. Mitchell Henry, and in tho evidence of Professor 
Baldwin before tho Richmond Commission, and in the little book 
whicli ho has since published. 

In conclusion, let me suy I am not disposed to deny tho value of 
well-considered means of assisting the emigration in families of those 
who desire and Avho most need emigrating, but I claim for that part of 
the people of Ireland who have settled on its desert moors, cribbed, 
cabined, aiul confined on nari’ow strips of land delusively called 
“ farms,’’ which they have shown themselves capable of reclaiming 
from waste, an opportunity of extending over the vast tracts of 
improvable land throughout the country the operations which, under 
circunjstanccs of inconceivable hardship, they have successfully 
applied to very small holdings. Let others preach the “New 
Exodus.” After seeing the waste lands adjacent to the congested 
districts I advocate the gospel of migration, and rank myself with 
those who claim that the people who have for forty years been 
driven out into the desert should bo replaced on the lands which 
their labour would make to flow with mi’lc and honey. 

Eunkst Haut. 
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Public affairs in India at present are somow luit entangled. “ Never 
before —according to a remark attributed by recent letters from 
-Simla to a prominent member of the Indian Government—“ were 
six men in such a mess;” the six men referred to constituting the 
Viceroy’s Council. They cannot pass the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill 
on account of the Europeans, and they cannot withdraw it on account 
of the natives. The self-government policy itself shares the discredit 
of the people who have originated it, and the vast majority even of 
the officials who serve the Government openly scoff at its embarrass¬ 
ments. The whole situation may fairly claim attention from the 
people of the State of which India is a dependency, and I venture 
to ask a hearing for some remarks of my own on the subject, by 
reason of having watched Indian affairs very closely for the last ten 
years, as editor of the Pioneer, the paper generally regarded in 
India as its leading journal. 

Bad as the present complication i?, no doubt, we may consider it 
in connection with some broad facts of Indian iiolitics which are 
satisfactory enough. Most Englishmen now recognise that our 
great mission in the East is to encourage the political growth of 
India, so lliat at some time in the future, though perhaps the remote 
future, the country may be as free from irksome control as the 
Australian colonies are at this moment. This result need not 
involve any ultimate separation between the two partners in the 
great Eurasian union. Certainly as long as the British people in all 
their sub-national manifestations, and in all parts of the W'orld, remain 
content—or, if I may colour the phrase with an opinion, remain wise 
enough—to focus their nationality in the person of their common 
sovereign, it is unnecessary to assume that the largest conceivable 
development of political freedom in India need evei‘ break the tie of 
common loyalty. One could more easily imagine the adojition of a 
Brazilian precedent, and the transfer of the British monarchy to Asia, 
than the deliberate desire of a locally enfranchised India, educated 
in the art of self-government under the British Crown, desiring in 
the end to break its allegiance to the only institution which could 
keep the whole country united us one great empire. Indian loyalty 
to the British Crown may be the subject sometimes of incredulity on 
the part of Englishmen in India, but I feel confident in asserting that 
most Indians are friends, oh the whole, of the existing regime oven 
as it stands, and have fully adopted the sovereign of Great Britain 
as their own. The Hindus especially are loyal to the British Crown 
en mam, os they would greatly regret to exchange their present 
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allegiance for the only alternative open to the country^if that were 
to full through, namely, some sort of Mahomcdan ascendancy; and 
though some Mahomedans nuiy cherish an arrihre pensee to the 
effect that if the English were out of the country they would be 
masters, it would probably bo unfair to them ev€n to regard this 
feeling os more than a vaguo sentiment, the existence of which may 
perhaps render their loyalty less trustworthy than that of the Hindus, 
but at present is very fur from giving rise among them to definite 
aspirations that can be regarded as a source of political peril. 

9n tho basis of a state of things like this, the bitter manifestation 
of race antagonism which has suddenly broken out in India, might 
easily be made the subject of even exaggerated apprehension. Bad 
as the case is, tho conflagration of feeling is not likely to develop 
beyond control. Tho case may be worse as regards the ill feeling 
now rampant than people in England generally suspect, and if they 
knew how bad it was they would bo more frightened. But I am not 
wanting to excite alarm; I do not believe there is any reason to feel 
alanned; and I only seek a hearing for some considerations connected 
with the present crisis with a view of showing how, even in the 
absence of all motive for alarm, tho catastrophe that has occurred 
can only be turned to good account by making it the fulcrum of a 
determined effort to resist tho further progress of some bad habits 
that have crept into Indian administration of late years, and have 
given rise, directly or indirectly, to a good many annoying results 
besides those which have now to be deplored. By the time we got 
down to the root of the mistake that has just been made, it will 
perhaps be seen that most incidents to bo regretted in the record of 
Indian events for the past decade may be reduced in tho same way to 
a common denominator. 

Tho present self-government policy has grown naturally out of 
recent measures for the more complete decentralisation of finance. 
In 1881 the Government of India issued a resolution conveying to 
local governments certain enlarged pecuniary powers and responsi¬ 
bilities. It enjoined them, in tho same breath, to do likewise by the 
municipalities and local bodies they controlled. It was then seen 
that measures for tho invigoration of these municipaiities and local 
bodies ought to be taken in order to qualify them for enhanced 
responsibilities. Tho now famous self-government policy then got 
slowly under weigh, and its present magnitude was only attained as 
its authors came gradually to realise its potentialities. 

Native enthusiasm readily broke into a flame as soon as it was 
perceived that Lord Ripon had thus decisively declared himself a 
champion of native interests, Anglo-Indian sentiment at large 
remained apathetic or contemptuous. Most Englishmen in India 
have but too much reason to distrust the eflSciency of native zeal 
when practical business has to bo done; and the subordinate official 
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class, the district officers and their assistants, os a body, may not 
unnaturally ffavo apprehended that any serious attempt to pass over 
any of their duties to amateur native committees would certainly end 
in administrative disorder and retrogression, the blame of which 
would bo apt to recoil on them. At the same time, though coldly 
received for these reasons, the new policy wa» not generally resisted 
in principle. Differences of opinion in connection with it related 
to the practicability or expediency of particular measures aimed 
at giving it effect; its general propriety was not contested; and 
the state papers which its promulgation evoked hardly include 
a single important document that is altogotlicr opposed to the 
recommendations of the supreme Government. In the beginning of 
the correspondence, it is true, the Bombay Government issued a 
minute which plainly assailed the whole project; but the authors of 
this minute soon afterwards saw reason to modif)'' their first impres- 
su»n8, and had the good sense to withdraw from the attitude they 
took up in the beginning, throwing the blame of their mistake on 
tlio inadequacy of the supremo Government’s first explanations of 
the new policy. In Bengal, in the North-West, in the Punjab, the 
principle of the self-government policy has been heartily accepted ; 
and the Lieutenant-Governors of those three provinces have issued 
elaborate minutes of their own, embodying codes of instruction for 
local oilicors, and foreshadowing the sjiecial legislation which may 
in some cases be required to give these effect. 

No one will be in danger of misunderstanding the undertaking, 
either in principle or detail who will keep in sight always of its 
main idea, which is the importation into practical every day business 
in India of the ultimate raison d'etre of our rule—the political 
elevation of the Indian people. The duty of regulating our acts by 
the light of that great purpose is one which we owe not to the Indian 
people so much as to the highest tribunal of conduct it may bo given 
to us to recognise. This view of things has been so explicitly put 
forward, and so repeatedly, by the exponents of the policy of the 
present Government of India—has been reiterated, moreover*, so 
frequently by the supporters of that policy in tho Indian press—that 
no one should now fall into the mistake of criticising tho policy by 
reference to immediate results in local administration. The policy is 
altogether educational in its character, and does not contemplate 
improved administration as entering into its purpose. More than 
this, tho Viceroy has distinctly explained that the Government of 
India is prepared to submit to a falling off in the excellence of local 
administration as a consequence of handing it over to native 
agency, wherever this may be done. The public interests are to 
be guarded from severe suffering at the hands of native adminis¬ 
trators in two ways : first, by arrangements which will give 
the native administrative committees very easy work to do in the 
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beginning—work relating to local roads and small public build¬ 
ings—parochial trifles, which may not afford any dangerous scope 
for mismanagement; and secondly, by the powers reserved to 
district officers to intervene if they see public business very 
much mismanaged by the local committees, or<greatly neglected. 
All objections to the measures now in contemplation, therefore, 
which turn upon the theory that districts would be better managed 
by arrangements different from those proposed are totally irrelevant; 
and no remarks on the subject can be treated as having any 
coherence if they start by accepting the principle of the self- 
government policy, and then go on to recommend that native 
administrative committees shall remain, as heretofore, under the 
presidency or chairmanship of European district officers. Native 
members in such cases are either too timid or too little qualified to 
see-their way through public business to assert themselves. The 
district officer is an administrator by profession, used to command 
and prompt decision, and strong enough by law, even when com¬ 
mittees are unwilling to co-operate with him, to take his own course 
whatever happens. It w’ould be asking too much of human nature 
to require such a man to hold his own opinion in reserve when 
matters come u]> for settlement before the committee over which he 
presides, and oftace himself in order to nurse into a flame the feeble 
spark of ability to deal with the matter in hand which might 
perhaps be detected amongst his native colleagues. It has been 
accepted by all official writers in India who have been called upon 
to take part in discussions on self-government measures, that such 
measures, to have any reality, must embody the principle expressed 
in the phrase “ control from without.” For the present it is useless 
to propose that any native administrative committees shall be left 
entirely without control; but if they are controlled from within by a 
European chairman having a predominant voice in their councils, 
that is equivalent to obliterating them altogether. On such terms 
they will learn nothing, while if the self-government policy is not 
educational, it is futile and meaningless. The control, therefore, 
which present measures propo.se to apply is to come from without; 
that is to say, the district officers will have all necesLury powers for 
checking the action of the committees if they run into any extra¬ 
vagance at first, and for prompting them to pay attention to any 
business they may neglect. 

It will readily be seen now how little the self-governinent jwlicy 
really has to do with the measure about which Anglo-Indian opinion 
is for the moment excited. The purpose of the Jurisdiction Bill 
is simply to confer on native magistrates, now ripening for promo¬ 
tion in the Civil Service by twos and threes, in various parts of the 
country, powers which may put them precisely on a level with their 
European colleagues. Hitherto they have rested under one special 
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disability—they have been debarred by the operation of an old Act 
from trying charges against European prisoners. Oddly enough, 
native magistrates within Presidency towns have been specially 
qualified to deal with such charges, and have done so accordingly for 
many years withoat disturbing any sentiment. And the objections 
now brought against the proposal to abolish the old restriction 
altogether are strained and most ungraciously expressed ; but at the 
same time the Government of India is greatly to blame for bringing 
on the question at all at such a time ns this, and the true interests 
of the people of India will not bo supported by writers in this 
country who are carried away, as Sir William Ilobhouse has been 
lately, by mere radical sentiment into an unreasonable attitude of 
combative hostility to the current Anglo-Indian prejudice. 

It is a false view of native interests to suppose that these' can 
be advanced, in any way worth speaking of, by pushing up indi¬ 
vidual natives into positions of authority in the existing bureaucratic 
administration. The two or three natives who are, or oven the 
two or three dozen natives who, on the largest hypothesis, might 
be, benefited by such a policy are not the people of India. 
A really dignified policy of political philanthropy must aim at 
elevating the political status of tho 250 millions ; and how do we 
achieve or approximate towards that rc.sult by merely giving 
bureaucratic authority here and there to individual native aspirants 
for office ? As regards the people, such a system merely means for 
the localities concenied native mastars instead of European masters; 
and it is very questionable whether that, for them, will be a change 
for the better. Considering how importjuit it was at a time like 
this to avoid the growth of bad feeling between the two races, in 
view of the great undertaking in hand as embodied in the local 
self-government policy, it is deplorable in the highest degree that 
the Viceroy should have allowed himself to bo hurried into the 
mistake of tearing open old wounds and provoking passionate 
internal dissension in the country, all for tho sake of remedying 
an unimportant anomaly in tho midst of a political system which 
is one vast congeries of anomalies. The official answer to this 
representation of the case, probably, would bo threefold: first, that 
the Government of India did not stir up tho question, did not wake 
the sleeping dog at all, that its hand was forced by Sir Ashley Eden, 
who, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, suffered the question to 
open itself, and at his departure hurled a huge mass of papers at tho 
Government of India which it was impossible for them to ignore, 
and the purport of which was irresistibly in favour of the legislation 
subsequently undertaken; secondly, that the Maharajah Sir Jotendro 
Mohun Tagore, member of the Legislative Council, wanted to bring 
in a bill to effect exactly the same result as that aimed at by Mr. 
Ilbert’a bill a year previously, and that the Government of India 
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could only keep him' quiet at the time by promising to consider the 
question fairly and fully itself; thirdly, that the authorities of the 
India office at home wished the legislation, undertaken, and that the 
Government of India was bound to act in accordance with their 
wishes. These considerations, however, afford nd real justification 
of the course adopted. If, as alleged. Sir Ashley Eden minuted 
strongly in favour of the measure in question before leaving India, 
so much the worse for Sir Ashley Eden’s reputation as an Indian 
statespian. It was open to the Government of India to consign his 
recommendations to the neglect which has so often been encountered 
at its hands by the recommendations of much more trustv'orthy 
counsellors. The Jlaharajah who wanted to stir the mud on his 
own account is a very amiable Hindu gentleman; but it is ridiculous 
to C 9 nsider the action of any private member of the Legislative 
Council of India as susceptible of being developed under any circum¬ 
stances into a serious embarrassment for a Government of India un¬ 
willing to accept such an impulse. Nothing would have been easier 
than to have refused his proposal the support of Government, on the 
ground that it was not considered expedient to deal with the question 
at that time; but it is almost inconceivable that the Maharajah 
would have persisted in introducing a Bill in face of a private repre¬ 
sentation that the Government would consider it inconvenient and 
embarrassing to (he progress of the self-government policy. And 
finall)’^, as regards the wishes of the India Office, the system of 
degrading th.o Government of India into a mere agency for carrying 
out India Office decrees is the curse of Indian administration at the 
present day, and any appeal made by the Viceroy to the wishes or 
orders of the India Office in a matter of this kind, would bo sufficient 
in itself to condemn a policy resting on such instigation. 

The ti’uth is, that when we come to this point we have brought 
the whole subject to its true focus. The nature of the relations which 
have been established during the last two or three Vicerovalties 
between the Government of India and the India Office at home is so 
seriously prejudicial to good government in India, and replete with 
such ominous indications in regard to the future course of events, 
that nothing connected with the administration of India at this 
moment is so important as its exhaustive discussion. 

For many j'ears past, I venture to assert, without fear of contra¬ 
diction at the hands of any competent and candid authority, those 
measures. taken in India which have most to bo regretted have 
been forced on reluctant Governments of India by the India Office at 
homo. In regard to that which has been done, and that which has 
been left undone, the great errors of Indian administration for ton 
years past have always been traceable to the action of the Secretary 
of State for the time l^ing and his councillors—^in other words, to the 
subordination of true Indian interests to those of party statesmen in 
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London; or at best to tho convictions of gentlemen at the India 
Office, who, however efficient their service in India may have been in 
their day, lose touch in the course of time with the later develop¬ 
ments of political thought in India, but continue ad infinitum^ when 
once established on the Indian Council, to exercise the power Of 
controlling and itJipeding tho actions of tho Government operating 
in presence of the emergencies to be dealt witii in India itself. 

First, in regard to tho influence of party statesmanship on 
Indian affairs, let us look at tho successive conditions under which 
within the last ten years the Government of India has been carried 
on. Within that time India has been governed by a Viceroy identi¬ 
fied with tho Liberal party and controlled by a Liberal Secretary of 
State; by tho same Viceroy controlled by a Conservative Secretary 
of State (a condition of things ending in his resignation); by a 
Conservative Viceroy harmoniously working at first with a Conser¬ 
vative Secretary of State, but finding himself, before the expiration 
of his proper term of office in hopeless disagreement with the 
succeeding Liberal Secretary of State, and resigning in his turn in 
consequence ; finally, by a Liberal Viceroy controlled by an advanced 
Liberal Ministry at home. The earlier traditions of tho British 
Government in India furnish no precedent for such a course of 
events as this. The resignation of Viceroys on account of political 
changes in the Cabinet at home has been an experience for India as 
now as it has been unw'clcome, and one which has not only established 
an evil precedent, but has been itself the consequence of an evil 
state of things behind—of that growing disposition on the part of 
ministers established at tho India Office to treat tho Viceroys of 
India as their subordinates, and to require that the very details of 
Indian administration shall bo subject to their orders. 

The Government of England being always, as a consequence of its 
parliamentary character, in a condition of more or less unstable 
equilibrium, it may seem at the first glance that India also might 
put up, as we do hero, with occasional fluctuations in tho policy and 
personnel of its administration. But tho notion cun only be enter¬ 
tained in forgetfulness of tho difference between a democratic and an 
autocratic state. A representative government claims respect inde¬ 
pendently of its performances in tho name of tho majority it 
represents; an omnipotent bureaucracy can only be judged at tho 
hands of the community it controls on tho strength of its results j 
and a periodical dislocation of the bureaucratic machinery in India, 
ensuing from events in another part of tho world which have nothing 
to do with its affairs, is fatal to results. The people have an Oriental 
genius for reconciling themselves to the inevitable, and if in regard 
to any of the great questions on which Indian authorities differ a 
steady policy were kept to for any considerable time, the doctrine 
thus always in the ascendant would be accepted with equanimity. 
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To take an example, the income-tax is hated by the Indian tax¬ 
payer more than any other fiscal device; hut authorities who regard 
it with sympathetic detestation have often admitted—and statesmen 
in favour of the tax have often made an unfair use of this admission 
in public argument—that if it were resolutely kept on for a number of 
years, and unaltered in its incidence, the Indian people would cease 
to complain, and would grow almost indifferent to the annoyance. 
That would not be because they would come to perceive that the tax 
was suitable or necessary, but by reason of their talent for acquiescing 
in the inevitable. But the character of the Govornmont is such that 
this precious gift—as it might be in the sight of an autocratic 
administration—is entirely ignored, and that stability of purpose 
which would make the management of the Indian empire so easy a 
task if it wore provided for in the institutions of the country, is of 
all good attributes that in which these institutions fall short of their 
proper ideal most disastrously. 

The first great measure of Indian administration decided in recent 
years by reference to English party politics was the abolition of the 
cotton duties. This measure was jnossed on the Home Government 
for many years previously by the representative of the Lancashire 
interest. It was argued on behalf of that interest that India having 
been conquered by British arms should be forbidden to put an 
. import duty on British piece goods. For a long while Secretaries of 
State were content to reply that the Government of India could not 
do without the money. Then Lancashire got angry, and the whole 
economical controversy became a question of votes. Lord Salisbury 
committed himself to a promise, and Lord Northbrook was called 
upon to carry it out. Lord Northbrook refused to be a party to the 
surrender of Indian interests involved; the explanations given in 
the Legislative Council during the year 1875 stated his position 
plainly. He denied that the duties were protective in their character, 
and to prove his denial introduced a measure putting a duty on raw 
cotton of the kind which would be required by the Indian mills if 
they made cloths.of the sort that were taxed. Indian-grown cotton 
was not available for the manufacture of such cloths. Thus it 
became obvious that the Indian consumer would have vo pay just the 
same tax whether he bought Manchester or Bombay fabrics. Mean¬ 
while it was explained that the revenue could not spare the proceeds 
of the tax. It had been decided that the income-tax was a blunder; 
it produced an insignificant sum at the cost of great irritation and 
inconvenience to the country. An eminent civilian, Mr. John 
Inglis, had asserted in the I^egislative Council that for every rupee 
brought into the treasury by the income-tax, another rupee was 
extorted from the people by the agents employed to collect it. 
Severely taken to task, almost persecuted for this statement while 
an income-tax policy was in the ascendant, his view, nevertheless, 
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was ultimately' Tindicated in the course of a prolong^ed and elaborato 
inquiry. Lord Ndrthbrook then came to deal with the matter, and 
solemnly aboU^ed the tax, declaring it unsuitable in its nature to 
the conditions of Indian life. The importance of this decision in its 
bearings on the question of tho cotton duties could not be exaggerated. 
For a country whe?e direct taxation was impo^-iblc, indirect taxation 
was inevitable. The defenders of tho cotton dutips wore passionate in 
their assurances that protection was not their object, Ijord I^orth- 
brook supported that view by legislation, as I have shown, in a way 
which rendered the accusation ridiculous ; but, nevertheless, the word 
of tho Secretary of State was given to the ]\Ianchester mill-owners. 
Lord Salisbury the abolition of the cotton duties in face of 

the protests of tho Government of India, and Lord Northbrook then 
resigned. Ho was succeeded by Lord Lytton, who was interested 
pre-eminently in other questions, and too closely united in sympathy 
with Lord Salisbury to resist his wishes in regard to a fiscal reform. 
Tho cotton duties ivcrc abolished under his auspices, and under those 
of his Finance IMinister, Kir John Strachey. Sir John Strachey was 
one of the few supporters of direct taxation in India—a man whose 
Indian career almost suggests the notion that he likes to bo on the 
W'rong side of public questions, that his undeniable cleverness may 
bo the better exorcised in making out his cases. He paved the way 
for abolishing tlie cotton duties by first abolishing Lord North¬ 
brook’s impoit duly on raw cotton as “unproductive.” Tlio next 
year he accomjJished the major purpose, and abolished the duties on 
manufactured goods on tho ground that they u ere protective. Tho 
device was almost too baro-faecd to bo clever, but it uuswcTcd its 
purpose. The Council in India protested; almost every member 
formally recorded his protest; and these protests, in legaid to their 
argument, arc irresistible as Euclid. Hut the desired measure was 
passed by the autociatio power of the Viceroy, determined in this 
matter to obey the wishes of his party leader. Tho eccentricity of 
Sir John Strachey’s opinions furnished him with a Finance Minister 
who for this purpose was a willing instrument. It was a grievous 
consequence of tho incident described that l^ord Lytton for the 
remainder of his reign in India was drawn into tho closest official 
intimacy vith Sir Joliu Strachey. 1 do not underrate tho great 
abilities of that distinguished official, and I think it v.ould have 
been a blessing to tho country if he had been at Lord Ripon’s elbow 
for the past few months; but tho last ten joars seem to me to 
contain no more deplorable record in India than tluit of lus financial 
administration under Lord Lytton. And the central fact of this 
administration was the subjection of what a vast majority of Indian 
authorities pronounced to bo the true interests of India to the party 
convenience of a ministry at homo. 

The vacillation of our Afghan policy, due to the courso of party 
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fortunes at home, dates back to an earlier period than that at which 
Lord Lytton wont out. Lord Mayo, rightly or wrongly, originally 
advanced a certain distance in the direction of friendship with the 
Ameer—in the direction of a friendship which, if established, would 
have averted later complications—intending that friendship to be 
based on definite promises of protection for Itho Ameer against 
Hussian aggression. Lord Mayo, however, was checked by orders 
from home, and constrained to disappoint the expectations on the 
Ameer’s part which ho had raised. Jlcro I must resist the tempta¬ 
tion of incidentally reviewing the misconceptions W'hich have been 
established in the public mind as to the policy Lord Lytton attempted 
to carry out in reference to Afghanistan in the first instance The 
manner in which the undue supremacy of India Office authorily 
came later into play docs not turn on the question whether Lord 
Lytton’s real policy was warlike or pacific, whether the wair was his 
fault or his misfortune. At any rate, in the end, as the final result 
of diplomacy and war, of intention and accident, the Government of 
India found itself left in possession of Kandahar, and holding that 
place as a material guarantee against attack from the direction of 
Russian Turkestan. Ry the time Lord Ripon went out, the mistakts 
of the Afghan war, Avhatever they were, were accomplished facts, 
and Kandahar had become a Rrilish outpost. Indian authorities 
who had been originally in favour of going there, and Indian autho¬ 
rities who had been originally opposed to that course, •were at last 
united in the opinion that, being there, we had belter stop there. 
Almost to the same overwhelming extent that local opinion was 
opposed to the abolition of tho cotton duties, when that mcasuro was 
pressed on tho Govemraent of India by a Conservative Secretary of 
State for the sake of i)arty interests, local opinion was united in 
opposition to the withdrawal from Kandahar when that measure was 
pressed upon tho Government of India by a Liberal Secretary of 
State for the sake of /n's party interests. And the same story has 
to be told as to tho result. The Viceroy then in office resigned 
rather than .sacrifice hi.s convictions as to steps w'hich an honest con¬ 
sideration of Indian interests dictated, and a new Viceroy, if not 
selected for the purpose, chosen at all events fo” that among other 
purposes, was sent out to bear down local opinion and do tho India 
Office bidding. In the face of dissatisfaction on tho part of his 
Council, and of an almost unanimous public opinion in India, Lord 
Ripon reversed the costly achievement of tho war, and as far as 
possible restored the statut quo which Lord Lytton had conceived it 
supremely necessary at all hazards to disturb. A groat deal of 
money was spent, as long as the one policy was in the ascendant, on 
the commencement of a railway to Kandahar; at tho change of 
government this expenditure was treated as lost money, and the 
works were stopped. A great body of public opinion in India, 
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including, I believe, the highest authorities below the Viceroy in the 
Military and Public Works Departments, arc in favour of going on 
with that railway even now; and at the first opportunity a political 
change affords the undertaking will be resumed, though much of 
the expenditure' already incurred when the works were stopped 
will have to be incurred over again; and whether the scheme will 
run on to its completion or not, to prove either useful or useless, as 
the case may be, will depend upon -the course of elections in England, 
which ought to have no more to do with the Kandahar railway than 
with polar exploration. 

The future of the army in India, as regards its basic organization, 
depends meanwhile upon another contingency having but little to do 
with the course of English politics, but as little to do with the only 
consideration that ought to affect the matter, viz. the predominant 
opinion of qualified administrators in India. A great many impor¬ 
tant questions have long been burning in connection with military 
organization in India, the most important of them having to do with 
the presidential system still in force. There are three commanders- 
in-chief in India, three head-quarter staffs, and a very complicated 
routine to follow whenever regiments from more than one of these 
armies are in the field together. There has long been difference of 
opinion as to whether this system embodied any advantages which 
counterbalanced its obvious disadvantages. To get this question 
authoritatively settled, the Army Commission was appointed a few 
years ago. Sir Ashley Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
was brought up all the way to Simla to preside over it and give it 
weight, and all the distinguished generals and military authorities 
in the country were convened to study the whole subject. After a 
prolonged and exhaustive inquiry, their all but unanimous decision 
was embodied in an enormous report drawn up by an accomplished 
secretary. The existing presidential organization of the three armies 
was solemnly condemned. It was shown that their amalgama¬ 
tion, as regards supreme control, was desirable in all respects; 
while the administrative advantages of such amalgamation would, it 
appeared, be attended and graced by a financial saving of about 
a million and a quarter a year. Eecommended for adoption by a 
Conservative Viceroy, the proposed reform had the unusual good 
fortune to be found equally acceptable in the sight of his Liberal 
successor. Supported by the military Member of Council, General 
Wilson, and by the present distinguished Secretary in the Military 
Department, Colonel Chesney, though another Member of Council 
and another secretary in the Military Department had presided over 
its initiation, it nevertheless sticks fost by reason of the opposition 
of the Secretary of State’s Council. No politics come into play here* 
but the grotesque result follows on the same principle under which 
political considerations are the direct explanation of othei‘ grotesque 
VOL. XXXIV. N.8. F P 
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results; the Government of India is jerked and checked, pushed this 
way and pulled that, by the authorities at home, instead of being left 
to transact the business it is for the most part well qualified to carry 
on, and justify its existence as a government by exercising govern¬ 
mental functions. < 

Tho triple organization of tho civil government in India, and the 
maintenance of tho circuitous routine under which the affairs of 
Bombay and Madras arc carried op, has never been made the subject 
of a formal and public condemnation by anybody corresponding to 
the Army Commission; but it is no secret that successive Viceroys 
have found reason to disapprove of the arrangements, and expecta¬ 
tion has constantly been aroused by rumours of abolition with which 
the governorships of the minor Presidencies have been threatened. 
But the measure is never dovelopccl, simply because it is known thai, 
the Indian Office is unfriendly to a change which would deprive the 
Home Government of some valuable patronage. It Avould probably 
be better for tho administrators of India that the whole territory 
should bo organized in subordination to the supreme Government; 
if not, then most assuredly the existing arrangement by which the 
giant provinces of Bengal, the North-West, and the Punjab are 
denied ornamental autonomy is indefensible; but the India Office 
likes to keep as many threads as it can in its own hands, and the 
Secret Council, or Vchmgericht, in St. James’s Park, from which, in 
Indian affairs, there is no appeal, denies admission within the sphere 
of practical politics to the question of presidency reorganisation. 

Even wheh the formidable Council is happily indifferent to a ques¬ 
tion that may be up for treatment, and when party politics also are 
inoperative, there are other ways in which the authority of the 
dominant State may assert itself in Indian affairs in a way that dis¬ 
turbs the continuity of their administration. Thus, within tho last 
few years, the independent action of parliamentary philanthropists has 
been productive of severe suffering for the object of their sympathy. 
At this moment the expenditure of the Government of India on 
productive public works is limited to two millions and a half a year. 
This limit has been imposed by order of tho Secretary of State, 
inspired in his turn by conclusions which wore reached by a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons. I believo that there is a unani¬ 
mous concurrence of testimony among all authorities in India worth 
tho name that this limit is entirely irrational. The convictions of 
men so unliko one another in various ways as Sir John Strachey and 
Major Baring, Sir Andrew Clarke and Mr. Hope, have all been 
equally decisive, to the effect that the limit imposed, and still 
operative, is quite indefensible. 

Every grand result that has grown out of the earlier administra¬ 
tion of the British empire in India has been due, more or less, 
to the fact that of old the Viceroys of India were of no party; 
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that they no sooner became Viceroys than they rose above the storm 
of party. Conscious that they belonged to the empire and not to the 
existing ministry, they would have felt the bare suggestion that they 
should regulate th.oir policy in India to suit the exigencies of their 
party as an insult to their high office. But what have we seen 
within recent years P We have seen Lord Lytton defying the whole 
weight of local experience and opinion to break up tlie Indian fiscal 
system, in the matter of the abolition of the cotton duties, to meet the 
party obligations of his official chief in Downing Street; and wo have 
seen Lord Ripon defying the whole weight of opinion in his Council 
to break up the north-western defences of the empire as settled at 
the conclusion of the Afghan war. I am, of course, alive to the fact 
that, both in regard to the policy of the cotton duties and in regard 
to the policy of the withdrawal from Kandahar, longer articles than 
this might be written to review the abundant arguments put forward 
in defence of the steps actually taken; but I am none the less 
confident in challenging any impartial Indian statesman acquainted 
with the state of feeling in India, and in the Governments of India 
at the time those measures were adopted, to declare that either of 
them would have been carried out but for the pressure of party 
Governments at home and the repression of counter opinion in India 
on the part of the two Viceroys concerned. Very possibly Lord 
Lytton came to believe in the propriety of abolishing the cotton 
duties, and Lord Ripon in the policy of withdrawing from Kandahar— 
among party raon opinions transfuse themselves like gases; but the 
effect in both cases was that the Viceroyalty of India for the time 
being was obliterated, and the Government of India subjected, naked 
and defenceless, to the operation of party opinion at home. Surely 
the true function of the Viceroyalty is to operate as an independent 
focus for the reassertion in India, under conditions modified accord¬ 
ing to local circumstances, of tlio constitutional principle. The 
Viceroy is not yet called upon to preside impartially over a local 
administration born of the predominant sentiment for the time being 
in the country, but ho is called upon to preside impartially over the 
whole collective block of Indian experience and philanthropic local 
statesmanship, as purified by the selection of the fittest for high 
office in India, which he finds in existence on ascending the Indian 
throne as the representative of the Queen. How is it possible 
that a man can act in this manner when, at starting, ho is selected 
from among the warmest partisans of one of the great parties 
at home, and when his selection is aimed at emphasising tho 
victory of one of those parties in a struggle about Indian politics P 
We may make all allowance for peculiar circumstances, which within 
the last few years have greatly altered the conditions of Indian 
administration in the direction of the evil change here pointed out. 
Firstly, the telegraph has given tho English ministry the power of 
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interfering in details of Indian administration. Formerly, orders 
from home could rarely roach India till the measures to which they 
related were faits aceomplis. Viceroys were beyond the reach of 
interference, and the authorities at homo vainly struggled to assert 
themselves in a region which geography kept free from their control. 
But now a Secretary of State can easily follow every phase of the 
most complicated series of events, and reduce his Viceroy, if that, 
officer is sufficiently well disciplined as a party subordinate, to the 
condition of a telephonic speaking-tube. Secondly, the growth of 
international relations has brought Indian affairs into more direct 
connection than formerly with the general politics of Europe. The 
Foreign Office in India has problems to dispose of which are inter¬ 
laced with the weightiest that can engage the attention of the 
Foreign Office at home. It must, unfortunately, be recognised that, 
to that extent, the policy of the Indian Government must bo regulated» 
in harmony with wants arising out of circumstances that India 
should properly have no concern with. But neither of these con¬ 
siderations can impair the force of the reasoning which shows that, 
to the utmost extent compatible with international liabilities and 
duties, the Government of India should bo loft free to manage its 
own affairs, under the direction of a Viceroy truly representing the 
Queen, and not the party in office for the time being. Under any 
other system it is mockery to speak of the Government of India by 
that name. "With a Viceroy who is the subordinate of a Secretary 
of State, Members of Council arc head clerks; and I will go so far as 
to say that some appointments to Council within recent years could 
not have been made unless an evil change of custom, first of all 
degrading the authority of the Governor-General’s Council, had not 
weakened the sense of responsibility in regard to appointments on 
that Council which ought to operate with statesmen in whoso hands 
such appointments rest. The Council of the Governor-General, with 
an English gentleman of high rank and sagacity at its head, to 
represent the elevated moral purpose with which Great Britain 
maintains her ascendancy over the Indian empire, should comtitute 
the Government of India and decide upon its acto, not merely voting 
at the word of command en masse, under the disgraceful principle 
now all but openly avowed that when the Secretary of State has 
pronounced upon a measure it is the duly of members of Council to 
vote .as he directs, whatever may be the dictates of their own inde¬ 
pendent belief. Do English observers of Indian affairs realise that 
this state of things has come to pass, and have they considered ’all 
that it means in the direction of relaxing the moral and intellectual 
fibre of the Government of India ? Let it be remembered that at 
any great crisis of that country’s affairs the men on the spot will 
have to meet the emergency. The Secretary of State paay control 
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tlioir voices as long as a party interest may be served by ordering 
them to take this or that course, but in time of trouble, when 
knowledge of India and not merely knowledge of the British voter’s 
temperarhent is required, the practical command must be vested in 
the men who imrai^idiately exercise authority on Indian soil. Is it 
likely that they will be equal to great cr>'es if they are selected, not 
for their intellectual strength but for their docility, if they are 
trained, not to initiate, apply, and vindicate their own policies of 
administration, but to stitlo tUeir convictions and obey the crudo 
impulse of India Office telegrams ? 

The question immediately agitating Indian opinion is covered by 
the general view of Indian administration just taken, for that neces¬ 
sarily covers all questions which can arise in connection with 
Indian atfairs. It is inconceivable that a‘Government of India 
really proceeding on its own initiative* would have fallen into the 
, mistake Lord Hipon has just made, at the instigation in all pro¬ 
bability of the India Office. One of two things: cither such a Govern¬ 
ment would never have set the local administration policy on foot—in 
which case it would have been little likely to start a measure which 
coi^ld only recommend itself to a very extreme partisan of native 
progress—or, if it had started the self-government policy, it woidd 
not, with the knowledge of India that an experienced body of Indian 
administrators would possess, have compromised the success of that 
policy by a gratuitous provocation flung in the face of the Anglo- 
Indian community as a body. The Jurisdiction Bill was uncalled 
for as regards native public opinion; now, without doubt, native public 
opinion has fastened upon it, in resentment at the embittered rude¬ 
ness of the language employed by its European opponents. But the 
whole of the present situation is merely one growth of the evil 
routihe according to which, as I have endeavoured to explain, the 
Government of India has come to be carried on. Escape from that 
routine is only to bo found in the selection for the Viceroyalty, when 
it next falls vacant, of some man qualified for that magnificent trust 
as well by public character as by social position, and by mt being 
emphatically a party man. And the only policy he should be called 
upon to take out with him to India should be the policy of so 
reconst’rtioting the government of India, as opportunity might arise, 
that it should constitute thenceforth a firm administrative body in • 
India, with a continuity of life and purpose—the government of 
India in India, in fact as well as in name. When once the non-party 
character of the Indian Viceroyalty was thoroughly restored, the 
proper limits of the Secretary of State’s authority would gradually 
define themselves, and the true scat of the mischief in regard to all 
Indian affairs that have latterly gone wrong would thus be reached. 

A. P. SiNNETT. 



RALPH WALHO EMERSON : AN ETHICAL STUDY, • 

Tiie appearance of tho first complete edition of Emerson’s worlfs, 
and the recent publication of the Carlylo-Emerson correspondence, 
afford a fitting opportunity for an attempt to throw light' upon 
a matter which has not been definitively discussed by any one of 
his numerous biographers and critics. Jdr. Cooke, Mr. Conway, 
Mr. Ireland, and others, have told fully and sympathetically all 
that is of importance in the circumstances of Emerson’s life, and his 
writings have been judged and his relative literary position cstimatea 
by these and other able critics. There is, therefore, nothing*to 
warrant any further biographical sketch or literary criticism, more 
especially since the handsome edition of Emerson’s works now being 
published by Messrs. Macmillan will, when it is complete, contain 
an introductory essay from the powerful and searching pen of 
Mr. John Morlcy. Emerson was, however, one of the controlling 
minds of our ago, and ho calls for something beyond the mjero. 
literary analysis, however subtle, and the mere eulogy, however 
wise, which constitute almost all that has been written about him. 

The most conspicuous feature of Emerson’s writings is their 
immediate effect upon the mind of the reader. Take up his 
books when you will, in dejection, in sorrow, in sickness, even in 
despair, and before long they will sc:;m to be exercising a magic 
influence upon you. As the sun releases a cold spring landscape 
from its bonds, so these words seem to disengage the reader from his 
troubles : his thoughts cease to centre in himself, and after awhile he 
is lifted into a rarer atmosphere where abstract things are of greater 
interest than the commonplace realities which lately had him 
in their grasp. When at length he lays down the book, it is with 
the feeling of one who awakes from a haunted sleep into the fresh 
air and sunlight of the morning. Hawthorne said that Emerson’s 
mind acted upon other minds “ with powerful magnetism.” Another 
person says, “ The writings of this man have for me a fascination 
amounting almost to magic.” And tho well-known Germdii «ritie, 
Herman Grimm, uses these remarkable words (cited by Cooke): “ I 
found myself depending upon the book, and was provoked with myself 
for it. How could I be so captured and enthralled, so fascinated and 
bewildered? The writer was but a man like any other; yet,'upon 
taking up the book again, the spell was renewed. . . . . . Eor me 
was the breath of life ; for me the rapture of spring ; for me love 
and desire ; for me the secret of wisdom and power.” And in 
another place he says : “ Mit Erstaunen sehe ich wie er auch Gegpier 
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gewinn’tk” Kotij this mag^ietism, magic, and spell are mental eflfects 
cnriously-analogoTis to the effects of a drug upon the body. A drug 
will give new. strength and vigour to the wearied hands or brain ; 
but fatigijo is natural to the body and there is but on© natural way 
to. remote it,* ft drug is merely a fictitious lielp. In the same 
way dejection and sorrow are frequently natural states of the mind, 
aM there is but one natural way to dispel them; an intellectual 
witchery which charms us out of our real mental surroundings 
is no better than tho dose of opium or hashish which hides our 
pliysical discomforts under a cloud of baseless delights. jTho 
man physically healthy would rather pass a sleepless n^ht 
than have recourse to an opiate ; the man intellectually healthy 
would rather remain in his dejection than be roused by th© opti¬ 
mistic cheers of a baseless philosophy. And an investigation of 
Emerson’s intellectual methods seems at first to show that his cheer¬ 
ing philosophy is of this baseless kind; his audacious similes, his 
trenchant moral assertions, his sublime optimism, are found to rest 
upon the most imsatisfactory of all philosophic methods. 

As Emerson’s writings exhibit numbers of inconsistencies, so any 
study 6f his personality brings us face to face with many contradic¬ 
tions, and the first of them is this contradiction between the 
inadequacy of his method and the sublimity of his results. An 
explanation of his position with regard to the historic methods of 
thought, which will constitute the basis of that interpretation of 
his personality which it is the object of this study to present, will 
afford the solution of this puzzling contradiction. 

Emerson’s mind exhibits throughout two distinct aspects, the first 
of them being an idealistic one. In his Itvpremitatirc Men the 
philosopher is Plato, for whom he has an unbounded admiration, and 
to whom ho assigns the highest rank in the history of human 
thought. “ Plato is philosophy, and philosophy Plato,” cries- 
Emerson again; a statement entirely false when considered a» 
history, but true enough if we take it as autobiography. For 
to Emerson Plato is philosophy, and he knows no other; either 
Plato pure and simple, or Plato reappearing in the various 
fornjs of the immediate Platonists, the Alexandrians, tho Eliza¬ 
bethans, and tho New England Transcendcntalists. “ Be not thy¬ 
self, but a Platonist,” is his advice; and as ho somewhere says 
that the great men of all ages sit apart upon their peaks and con- 
vexse with one another, unaffected by the lapse of time and the 
movements of mankind, so, to obtain a true conception of Emerson’s 
first link to the historic chain of thought, we have but to look in 
imagination upon the broad-browed Greek whose peak is the 
immortal Athenian Academy, and to hoar his words passing across 
tho ocean and down the avenue of three-and-twenty centuries to the 
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kecn-facecl American, whose peak is the little wooden homestead 
in Concord. 

So far as Emerson commits himself to, any definite view he does so 
to a belief in the existence of one all-embracing, all-crcatiug mind, 
to which the finite mind can have access, and thus obtain knowledge 
of absolute truth. “ The inviolate soul is in perpetual telegraphic 
communication with the source of events.” In one of his less-known 
writings (Introduction to Goodwin’s translation of Plutarch’s Morals) 
he puts the same thought very strongly and far less figuratively: 
“The central fact is the superhuman intelligence pouring into ifs 
from its unknown fountain, to be received with religious awe, and 
defended from any mixture with our will.” It would be difficult 
to frame a more uncompromising statement of this view. With such 
a belief the natural method of obtaining truth is by intuition, 
which is the whisper of the Infinite to the finite, and to hear this 
we must be silent, —the root of our word mysticism. Con¬ 
sequently Emerson is a mystic. Ascemlere ad Deiim est intrare in se 
ipsnm ; this is so much his belief that Horace Mann wittily declared 
that Emerson’s whole teaching could bo condensed into the two 
maxims, “ Sit aloof” and “ Keep a diary.” We must not, of course, 
overlook the expression “ inviolate soulho explains that “ not any 
profane man, not any sensual, not any liar, not any slave can teach, 
but only he can give who has.” Truth dwells in the pure mind; 
Emerson’s principle is simply that, in whatever words -wo choose to 
phrase it, the righteous man has all his questions answered. There is 
a passage in Browning which perfectly expresses Emerson’s view 

“ Truth is within ourselves; it talcos no rise 
Erom outward things, whato’er you may boliovo : 

Thero is an inmost centre in us all 
'\Vh<n ’0 truth abides in fulness; and around, 

Wall upon wall, tho gross llosh hems it In, 

This perfect, clear conception—which is ti'uth.” 

The priority of mind to matter is a natural corollary of Emerson’s 
conception of tho Infinite mind. “ Tho truth is,” ho confidently 
assures us, “that mind generates matter.” “Things are of the 
snake,” “ all is sour if seen as experience,” “ details aio melancholy” 
—these are some of his oracular utterances, and he declares that' ho 
cannot multiply seven by twelve with impunity. Hence information 
derived from things, i.e. from experience, he regards as poor stuff, 
and he adopts the quaint , phraseology of tho schoolmen in terming it 
vesjjertina cognilio, while that derived from intuition is mntutina cog~ 
nitio. So observation, comparison, experiment, hypothesis—all 
tho paraphernalia of inductive reasoning—have little interest for 
his mind in the attitude we are now considering. As we are 
dealing with a contradiction we shall find the second aspect to 
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be the antithesis of the first. It is Yankee. Emerson is a 
genuino specimen of the true Yankee, that strange latest pro¬ 
duct of mankind. Hew England was colonised by the Puritans, 
and therefore the most typical Hew Englander would be a minister. 
Emerson’s ancestors were ministers for eight successive genera¬ 
tions, and he “ smacks of the soil.” In his tall, gaunt figure and 
long, sharp face ho had the unmistakable characteristics of his race, 
a race which has become a synonym for sharp bargains, wit, and 
sound sense, and intellectually Emerson was as true a Yankee as 
ever lived. His mind was always on the alert—paradoxical as this 
may seem after what has been previously said—and ho Avas abun¬ 
dantly blessed with what he calls " the saving grace of common 
sense.” The majority of his illustrations are drawn from his own 
observation, and others from the details of many arts and sciences. 
His mind, in the aspect we are now considering, appreciated the 
supreme worth of experience. “ I love facts,” ho says; and again, 
“ an actually existent fly is more important than a possibly existent 
angel.” The second aspect of his mind may bo thus briefly stated, 
as almost every page of his writings and every incident of his life 
furnishes an illustration of it. As one half of his intellectual 
constitution wa.s Platonic, the other half was thus pre-eminently 
Yankee. 

This paper is an ethical study, and to present tho next step of the 
argument it will be necessary to leave Emerson for a while, and to 
pass to a brief consideration of a philosophic controversy, which is 
probably the most momentous of the present time. Philosophical 
ethics is divided into two great schools, commonly known as 
Transcendental and Empirical, the foimor considering the ultimate 
principles of morals to be transcendent of experience, and ante¬ 
cedent to it; the latter holding that these principles are derived 
from experience, that our moral sense is the inherited condensed 
experience of countless generations of ancestors. It is the common 
opinion that these two schools are distinct and irreconcilable, indeed 
that they arc absolutely contradictory, and few speculative questions 
except those of theology have been discussed by their supporters 
with so much bitterness. It seems to me, however, that they can 
be reconciled and united to form a new basis of ethics; indeed, 
that of necessity they must bo so united, and for reasons which may 
be stated in their briefest form as follows. 

First, the strength of transcendental ethics lies in tho magnificent 
moral appeal it aflbrds. Ho one can help being moved by Eant’s 
grand apostrophe to Duty. The word “ought” is shrouded in 
mystery, and comes with absolute command. When a man says, 
“ I ought,”, the question is settled for him for ever; “ thou shalt ” 
is an imperative from which there is no escape. Along with 
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this indisputable strength, however, transcendental ethics has a 
conspicuous weakness. It has no criterion for every-day life, there 
is the greatest difficulty in finding out its relations to the com¬ 
monplaces of earth. To the inquirer who says, Why is this action 
my duty ? practically the only answer that comes'from the transcen¬ 
dental oracle is. Because it is your duty. Men professing the same 
standard may perform entirely different and even contradictory 
actions. It has been -well pointed out that duty prompted both the 
officers of the Inquisition and those who resisted them; the same 
moral law inspired alike the Church and the martyrs, and in many 
cases both the slaveholder and the abolitionist. Tlio criterion of 
transcendental ethics is indeed what Schopenhauer called it, a sceptre 
of wooden iron: viewed from a distance as the symbol of authority, 
it appears strong and serviceable as iron; wielded in the fray of 
conflicting duties, it breaks in the hand like wood. 

In empirical ethics, too, tve shall find a special strength and a 
special ■weakness. It is strong because every peculiarity of animal 
life, every arrangement of cells, equally with every phase of history, 
serves to illustrate some point or may be used to support some argu¬ 
ment. In his last book on the subject Mr. Spencer bases his argu¬ 
ments on phenomena of life ranging from the spontaneous division 
of the protozoa to the habits of the brokers on the Stock Exchange. 
From dust-grain to sj'^stcra, from animulcula to hero, there is nothing 
alien to its method. Transcendental ethics accepts conscience as a 
given mystery, empirical ethics faces it as a scientific problem, and 
has solved it—in Mr. Spencer’s familiar definition—with scientific 
accuracy. Nothing depends upon mystery, nothing is taken for 
granted. Empiricism seeks to put nothing into life that it does not 
find there. It might take for its motto Clough’s words:— 

“ But pla}' no tricks upon thy soul, O mun. 

Lot fact bo fact, and lifo tho thing it can.” 

No one, however, who has studied empirical ethics with the desire of 
applying its principles to the needs of lifo can have long failed to 
notice its weakness. It has no sufficient moral id^al; it has nothing 
to make men’s hearts bum within them. It may be scientifically 
accurate to say that our moral ideas are “ a special susceptibility in 
our nerves produced by a vast number of homogeneous ancosti’al 
experiences agglutinated into a single intellectual tendency,” but it 
is not at all exhilarating. There is something benumbing, in tho 
statement that for the same reason a man loves his mother and keeps 
his finger out of the fire. So, too, when we are told that the quantity 
of our pleasant sensations is the lest of the value of life, our first 
impulse is to declare that it is then a very trivial thing to live. 

The strength of the one system is thus precisely the weakness 
of the other; one is a superstructure without a foimdation, the 
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other is’ a foundation without a superstructure. It is this curious 
mutual relationship which suggests the necessity of their union, 
and which has prompted this attempt to show the possibility of it. 
That there is no fundamental opposition between the two schools is 
evident, in the first place, from the fact that both reach the same 
conclusions. Kant said: “ So act that tho maxim of your conduct 
can become the principle of universal legislation.” Spencer says that 
the truly moral man will so a«.t as to further his own highest 
development, at the same time not only not hindering, but actually 
promoting, tho development of others. “ Righteousness oxaltcth a 
-nation,” is a favourite quotation of transcendentalism; and if there 
is any one lesson most powerfully impressed on tho reader of Mr. 
Spencer’s latest book, it is that in righteousness alone can a nation 
prosper. “ jNTone of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him¬ 
self,” is repeated with emphasis by both schools. It was a Transcen- 
dentalist who said, “ Whosoever loseth his life, tho same shall save 
it; ” and tho greatest living Empiricist repeats tho same thought in 
a different terniinology, “ Egoistic satisfactions depend on altruistic 
activities; ” and again, “Self-sacrifice is no less j)rimordial than self- 
preservation.” Finally, the Golden Rule is an excellent epitome of 
both systems. 

In the second place, the unity of the two systems is directly seen 
by perceiving that the how does not affect the tchat, that tho means 
does not necessarily change tho result; in other words, that the two 
methods of theoretical ethics are not mutually exclusive. We can 
admit the chief tenet of each system. We can say with the Tran- 
scendentalists that wo possess an intuitive moral sense, a guiding 
consclenco to be implicitly obeyed; and wo can say with the Empiri¬ 
cists that this moral sense has been developed by experiences of utility 
transmitted through countless generations. Those propositions con¬ 
tradict one another in any way. Our reasoning powers have been 
gradually manifested as man has developed, yet we do not think 
less of them on that account, nor do we hesitate to apply them to 
the solution of the most gigantic problems because man was once a 
mere animal. Just so can wo believe that tho moral law is the result 
of ages of “ blood-purchased experience.” Those who arc able may 
go a stop farther toward the completion of the argument. If we 
believe that there is “ a power in the universe, not ourselves, that 
mokes for righteousness,” and we will to act like this power, i.e. for 
righteousness, we can look upon these experience-taught duties as 
divine commands. That duties are taught by experience is the funda¬ 
mental principle of empirical ethics; that they must be looked upon 
as divine commands is the ultimate principle of transcendental ethics. 
In the above statement, therefore, we see the complete reconciliation 
of the two schools. Vox Dei in rchus revelata. 

To return mow to Emerson. We found that his mind, in one 
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of its aspects, was Platonic, idealistic, mystical. He believed that 
knowledge comes directly from the infinite to the finite mind; that 
when the “ inviolate soul ” is in need of information it receives it in 
the shape of a telegraphic message from the “source of events;” 
that truth is within ourselves and will issue in its native purity if we 
but strip oft' the coverings in which the experience of our life and,the 
exorcise of our will have enveloped it; that “ undoubtedly we have 
no questions to ask which are unanswerable;” that ignorance exists 
only in connection with impurity of heart; in short, that instead of 
searching for truth, the wise man listens for it, Wow this is all very 
well in the tomes of Plotinus or for the delectation of a few souls 
born out of time, but it is of no use for us; and if it represented the 
whole of Emerson’s mind it would show him to be a blind guide, 
and would justify all our suspicions about intellectual witchery and 
literary hashish. It will not bear a moment’s practical test. To say 
that “ whatever curiosity the order of things has awakened, the order 
of things can satisfy ” is, I venture to say, untrue; when a man, 
however “ inviolate his soul,” is “ hot for certainties in this our life,” 
to tell him that the source of events will favour him with a direct 
communication is to insult his reasoning powers, to advise him to dis¬ 
card that method w'hose use alone entitles him to the name of man; 
and as to any one waiting in silence for the whisper which is to guide 
him through one of the mazes of our complicated life, ho would pro¬ 
bably wait till the last trump struck on his disappointed ear. To 
what false and fatal doctrines this theory logically leads may be seen 
in William Lamb’s exhortation to “ stop all self-activity, listen not 
to the suggestions of thy own reason, run not in thy own will,” or in 
its extreme’ form in Eckhart’s saying, “He who wills and docs 
nothing is best.” I called this the most unsatisfactory of all philo¬ 
sophic methods, for intuition as a philosophic method corresponds 
precisely to the iu quoque as a logical argument; it is mostly a piece 
of conceit, an egoistic assertion of personal insight. If a man assures 
me that he has a clear intuition that I am a fool, the only possible 
refutation is for me to assure him in return that I have an equally 
clear intuition that he is a liar, and we all know what a satisfactory 
result is reached by such arguments. Truth is not to be had for the 
asking, any more than the other good things of life; and any philo¬ 
sophic doctrine which leads men to believe that they can dispense 
with hard thinking and strict logic, should call forth the uncompro¬ 
mising opposition of every man who desires the amelioration of 
the earthly lot of mankind. As Mr. John Morley says in his 
treatise On Compromise, “There is always hope of a man so long 
as he remains in the region of the direct categorical proposition and 
the unambiguous term; so long as he does not deny the rightly 
drawn conclusion, after accepting the major and minor premisses. 
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.... We have to fight and do life-long battle against the forces of 
darkness, and anything which turns the edge of reason blunts the 
surest and most potent of our weapons.” 

Emerson’s mind, however, was no less Yankee than Platonic. 
IIo exhibits, on the one hand, a sympathetic assimilation of 
idealism; on the other hand, an unconscious inherited realism. 
His nature was dual, one part—the Yankee part—^balancing the 
other—the Platonic part—and thus it happens that he gives us the 
most sweeping idealism, without losing sight of the fact that we are 
men and have to live as men on the earth, and that he indulges in 
the most revolutionary fancies without quitting tho fundamental 
conditions of human life. As a man who has been a swimmer 
from his boyhood will turn a summersault into the sea, knowing—if 
he thinks of the matter at all—that his past training will keep him 
safe there, so Emerson throws himself into the speculations of idealism 
and the dreams of mysticism, secured by his inherited and developed 
Yankee sense from permanent extravagance or mad delusion. This 
union of insight and sagacity—a combination of spur and curb— 
makes Emerson the representative of the apotheosis of common sense; 
it is admirably typified in his favourite saying, “ Hitch your waggon 
to a star.” He was a living refutation of Schelling’s famous saying 
that every man is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian; Emerson 
was born both. 

It is thus clear Emerson's results arc not really invalidated by 
the inadequacy of his method, and that although our suspicions 
of his conclusions were quite natural, and such as would arise 
in the mind of any one who is not accustomed in regard to his 
intellectual food to “ open his mouth and shut his eyes,” still they 
are npw dispelled, and we may for the most part fearlessly yield 
ourselves to the inspiration of his thoughts, and charm away our 
weakness by the magic of his words. Nevertheless, tho method 
remains utterly inadequate for the rest of us. In the essay previously 
quoted, Mr. Morlcy speaks of tho noble and fair natures who carry 
the world about them to greater heights of living than can bo 
attained by ratiocination. “ But these,” he adds, ** the blameless 
and loved saints of the earth, rise too rarely on our dull horizon to 
make a rule for the world.” This is undoubtedly true, and he still 
lacks the sweetest part of experience who has never found the 
guidance of his life in the un argued wisdom of one of these “ blame¬ 
less and loved saints,” but it is folly to think that common mortals 
can adopt their intellectual method. Similarly this caution is needed 
with regard to Emerson. Just as litr. Matthew Arnold shows that 
Shakspere, because of his very richness and fertility, is in many 
respects an unsafe guide for the young writer, so is Emerson an 
unsafe guide for the young thinker. His own idealisms are generally 
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trustworthy because they are verified, so to speak, by his temperament 
before they find birth in words: in most cases his inherited sense 
nullifies the defects of his method. But for most of us this intui- 
tionism is the worst procedure possible: what ,but chaos could 
result if every man were his own ultimate court of appeal ? Life 
would bo like a game at cards where each player makes his own 
trumps. We ought to be abundantly satisfied with the privilege 
of securing truth by working for it, and not to try to swing 
Richard’s battle-axe when we have not Richard’s arm. The 
need of this caution is proved by the extravagances and foolish 
speculations of many of the self-styled Transcendentalists of Wew 
England, who took Emerson at his word as regards the true philo¬ 
sophic method. Having frequently neither actual experience nor 
intellectual training, they jumped at his assurance that they had but 
to look within to become possessed of sill wisdom and knowledge. 
“ The Emersonidao—those imbeciles,” as Theodore Parker called 
them, out of the treasures of their hearts brought forth things neither 
good nor evil, but utterly incomprehensible. “ A new philosophy 
has arisen,” wrote one of the puzzled, “ maintaining that nothing is 
everything in general, and everything is nothing in particular.” 

To return, then, to the epitome of the conflict between the two 
rival schools of ethical doctrine, and the union of them which forms, 
as it seems to me, the new and true philosophic basis of ethics. On 
the one hand there is the Transcendental school Avith its impressive 
superstructure of abstract right, of undemonstrable ideals, of impera¬ 
tive commands, but resting on a foundation weak because built not of 
experience nor supported by the test of practical life. On the other 
hand there is the Empirical school, resting upon a broad and solid 
foundation of human experience and demonstrated fact, strengthened 
by every practical test that can be applied to it, but Avith no imposing 
structure rising aboA^e the surface to kindle the imagination and 
ensure the obedience of mankind. And wo saw that from 
the union of the two there arises the perfect philosophic edifice. 
Now, what is this but a theoretical statement of that which we 
found actually existing in Emerson ? His mind oxnibiting in one' 
aspect mysticism, idealism. Platonism; in the other aspect, the 
realism of t3q)ical Yankee sense; the two combining to .form an 
tm&iling moral insight and an irresistible intellectual impulse. The 
parallel is perfect. Emerson is the noAv ethics expressed in terms of 
humanity, and this is the interpretation of his unique personality. 
Conscious Transcendentalism rooted in unconscious inherited Empiri¬ 
cism—this describes both Emerson and the new basis of ethics : he 
was a Yankee Plato, an Empirical Transcendentalist, an incarnate 
philosophic unity. He affords us the impreoedented spectacle of a 
man into whose life the two great theoretic tendencies of morals were 
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condensed: lie was an Empiricist by birth, but a Transcendentalist 
by conviction—a mystic by choice, but a logician by necessity. 

From this point of view the true significance of Emerson may be 
seen. There can be no doubt that of the three questions in which, 
according to Kant,*the interest of human reason is centred, the second 
one is supreme in importance. The interest of reason is the interest 
of humanity, and for humanity, alike in its individual and in its 
collective form, the question of right conduct is paramount. Beside 
it the question, “ "WTiat can I know ? ” is of interest merely, and even 
the question, “ What may I hope ? ” may be left for subsequent 
solution. The question, “ What ought I to do ? ” is connected not 
only with the attainment of my own highest ideal, but also with the 
highest development of the human race itself. Therefore the essence 
of humanity lies in the correct theoretical answer to it, and he who 
in his own nature is the living embodiment of this answer is the 
truest man. 

It only remains, in conclusion, to show that this explanation does 
explain, that this clue does really guide, and so to verify the 
X)revious argument as one proves a sum in division. There is no 
space left for any detailed cxidanations, but a few words will 
servo to show how one or two typical problems presented by 
Emerson and his writings are solved by this intcrjjretation. Beyond 
this it will be for any one wlio deems it of value to apply it to the 
questions which may arise in his own reading of Emerson. 

First, then, take the most conspicuous of the many difficulties 
in connection with Emerson—the fact of his constant and conscious 
inconsistency, his utter inability to argue or even to give his own 
train of reasoning. He says of Plato, “Admirable texts can be 
quoted on both sides of every great question from himand 
this is equally true of himself. It is impossible to say of Emerson 
what view ho holds upon many of the distinct questions which occupy 
mcn^s minds. He is quite aware of this, and frankly says, “ I am 
always insincere, as always knowing there arc other moods; ” and 
again, “A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
And he will not argue or defend his views, “ I delight in telling 
what I think,” ho wrote to a critical friend, “but if you ask mo 
how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am the most helpless of mortal 
men.” Tin's is sometimes very irritating. He challenges us with some 
stupendous assertion or startling paradox, but when we accept the 
implied alternative of either believing it or refuting it, and demand 
his reasons or attack his logic, he promptly escapes under cover of 
some such retort as his favourite quotation from Saint Augustine: 
“ Let others wrangle, I will wonder.” Now, this refusal to argue is 
due to the fact that his own argumentation had been done beforehand 
for him. Ho came into the world with his preliminary intellectual 
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duties— i.e. tlioso in the domain of logic—done. It has been well 
said that “his genius was mature from the start.” ITis long line of 
hard-headed I'uritan ancestors, full of experience from their struggle 
with the irresponsive soil of New England and their enforced solu¬ 
tion of the problems consequent on beginning h new life in a new 
country, had found out for him the major and minor premisses; it 
only remained for him to draw the conclusions. lie would no more 
go back over the successive steps which led to the conclusions which 
ho saw, than we who know that twelve times twelve are a hundred 
and forty-four should be willing to make twelve successive additions 
of twelve to reach the result, because the children around us do 
not know what the total is without doing so. Nor would the 
trained arithmetician who knows at once that 24 X 21 = 570 bo 
willing to adopt our calculations to find it out. Professor Nichol, in 
his most valuable and instructive work on American Literature, is 
struck with this fact, but he does not get as far as the explanation of 
it. “ Mr. Emerson,” ho says, “ seems to have bought his experience 
cheaply.” Precisely. In fact he paid no more for it than an heir pays 
for his wealth ; it was given to him. This, then, is the explanation 
the present interpretation gives of Emerson’s inability or unwil¬ 
lingness to adopt the ordinary processes of reasoning. His incon¬ 
sistency is explained by the fact that, not being obliged to conduct 
any intellectual calculating openition.s, he simply transfers to us the 
contents of his mental note-book, which contained new matter every 
day. In conversation ho once let fall a sentence which is a perfect 
commentary on all his writings, and which fully confirms this view. 
“I find myself,” ho said, “in the midst oC a truth whieh I do not 
understand. I do not find that any one unuorstands it. 1 only wish 
to moke a clean transcript of my mind.” 

As a second and crucial test, docs this interpretation explain 
Emerson’s great secret—the secret of his stimulating power ? That 
it does so is, to my mind, its chief merit. If Emerson’s personality 
is the ethics that is to be, expressed in terms of humanity, if he 
embodies tho unity which we have found to be philosophically true, 
then he is an ideal to us, he is out idea actualiscd; but not an ideal 
at which wo can directly aim, for wo may not adoj)t his method, but 
rather an ideal which exhorts, for ho is a living proof that our own 
thcoietical views are correct, and therefore to bo follow'cd. lifow, an 
exhorting ideal—is not that a sufficient key to his power ? 

3<Tnally, no doubt every human ii>ind exhibits a unity similar in 
kind; it is the vastneas of the difference in degree which, if the 
preceding argument is correct, shows how remarkably and peculiarly 
true of Emerson are Carlyle’s words about Scott; “When he 
dojjarted he took a man’s life with him.” 


Henry Norman. 



THE EADICAL PROGRAMME. 

11.—3IEASUKES. 

By a certain order of political controversialists it seems to be 
thought a concliisivo objection to any bchemf )f reform which may 
be brought forward to say that it is un-English. That epithet is 
supposed to carry all before it. There is, or there ought to be, no 
resisting the accumulated power of ihe traditions of eight hundred 
years. Are not Englishmen, it is indignantly asked, as tenacious 
of the national institutions which have sprung up during this period 
as they are of their nationality itself? Advanced Liberals, when 
they sketch in outline the modifications which appear to tlicm 
desirable in our existing arrangements, social and political, arc 
solemnly assured that they are contending against a force as 
inexorable as destiny. To-day is the creature of yesterday, as 
to-morrow will, in its turn, be tlie child of to-day. Governments 
rise and fall, parties triumph and arc defeated, but the fidelity of 
the English people to the spirit of the Constitution remains unalter¬ 
able. This is the conveiitioricd vicM. By way of answer, it will be 
enough to say, that never yet, from the days of the first Reform Bill 
down to those of the Irish Land Act of 1881, was any drastic measure 
of reform introduced which was not accused by its opiJonents of 
violating that sacred essence—the spirit of the Constitution. But 
not only is the term “ unconstitutional ” purely arliitrary in its 
application—cxpi'ossive of nothing more than of flic temper, the 
prejudice, the associations of the individual using it; there is really 
nothing to show that the British constitution commands the in ilicnable 
respect of fliosc in w hose hearts its foundations are said to be laid. 

Englishmen, one is told, though tliey go beyond seas and settle in 
remote countries, remain just as much Britons after as before their 
exodus, and arc, therefore, c.r hypothm as deeply devoted to every- 
thiiig that is an integral part of the Constitution. A very little 
examination will suffice to show that this is an entire fallacy. 
Englishmen may, indeed, carry their patrioti'-m and their love of 
fatherland from the British Isles to the Antipodes, and generally 
to tho uttermost parts of the earth; but do thc.so qualities imply 
an unalterable attachmentto each particular feature of that amalgam 
of venerable anomalies known as the Constitution of this realm ? 
They do nothing of the .sort. Englishmen, whatever climate they 
adopt, may never forfeit their national character. It is an 
instructive circumstance that they never make any attempt to 
perpetuate their national institutions. With the single excep¬ 
tion that the colonies profess tin ir loyalty to the Throne and 
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acknowledge the supremacy of the iJritish Sovereign, the contrast 
hetweeu the political reyime of tlie colonies and Great JJritain is 
comjdefe. The opinion of foreign countries upon ourbelvcs and 
our floings has been described us an anticii)a<ioii of the verdict of 
j)o.sf('rity. l^y a i)arity of reasoning the experie»cc of vast eojn- 
niunilios of Englislimen, governing themselves at a diblauco of 
thousands of miles from the e.ipilal of the British lOmpire, must be 
admitted to be a possible forecast of the contingencies which may 
be actually realised at home. There is scarcely an organic change 
which h.js finind a place in the programme of advanced Liberalism 
that has not be('n accepted, and voluntarily introduced, by tho multi¬ 
tudes of Englishmen who during the last century have found liomes 
for themselves at the Antipodes and across the Atlantic. Loyull . to 
the Throne as an historic and hentimeiital force they may have trans¬ 
planted, whih> tliey li\o under colonial governors, who arc the reflec¬ 
tion of ih(' regal power at home, and who exist upon the condition 
that they do not interfere in tlio free government of the dependencies 
whose ornamenlal figure-heads they are. But our colonists liave not 
transplanted the Established Church, which, we are .sometimes assured, 
is as national as the monarchy itself, nor have they transplanted the 
hereditary aristocracy, which, in tho language of the orthodox, is the 
i'ssential butircss of monarchy. iSpeaking at Birmingham in June, 
l(S7fi, afW'i’ his first return to l*arliameiit, Mr. Chamberlain said of 
tho obje('l.s aimed at by Eadiealisra, “ There is nothing in them 
which has not its counterpart at tho present moment in those homes 
of the Englisli people across the seas, the United States of America, 
and tho Colonies of tho Australian Sea.s. When,” he continued, 
“ an Englishman seeks a more prosperous aral brighter future in tho 
lands which are destined to hand down to future ages the glories of 
tho Anglo-Saxon race and tho fame of British enterprise and d.iring, 
he seems naturally to leave behind him the relics of all our ancient 
superstition and feudalism; and. therefon', if our opponents are 
right, these countries ought to be the op])robrium of our natioii and 
the disgrace of cnilisatioii. You know they are lands where free¬ 
dom loves to dwell, and where hajipiiiess, material prosperity, com¬ 
fort, and intelligence are more equally diffused than in any other 
quarter of tho globe. Meanwhile, England is said to be the Paradise 
of tho rich. We have to take care that it be not snfFored to become 
the purgatory of tho poor.” The sentiment embodied in these words 
points a political and an historic moral wliich ought net to be 
missed. Tho colonics are loyal ; that is, they arc thoroughly 
Eugli.sh. How comes it, then, that they have not reproduced those 
institutions which are conventionally regarded as not only ideally 
suituljh', hut absolutely indispensable, to tlie English character ? Tho 
reason must be that no such necessary relation between tho character 
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and tbo institutions exists, and the siinple circumstance that British 
subjects livino; under ^vhat is practically a democracy—with, man¬ 
hood butfrage, without a rclijfious cslahlibhmcnt, without a second 
Chamber composed of titular nobler—is a conclusive proof that 
neither of the^^c «onditio*H ib t‘r.bontial to the development of qualities 
that are reputed j)re'('min('u(ly English. 

It i*!, therefore, dLsirable to look facts pi ily iu the face, and, 
.stripjnng them of all overgrowth of tradition,.! sentimmit, to see 
exactly how v\e stand. Eiist, t ike tlu' case of the mon.iivhy. The 
attitude of the »>rc.it majority of Euglishinen towards it, and certaiulj' 
of all B.idical-, is the saini* us that of tlie English colonists gencrdlly 
There is no riiormcr, however adv.uiccd, into whose practical pur¬ 
pose it enters to ovi'rthrovv thcThionc, anymore than it docs to 
restore the llcptarchj'. 'Clie emotion of loyalty, if it were closely 
analyzed, would be iound to consist iu equal parts of respect for a 
time-honoured priuciph* and for a high-souled and blameless 
sovereign. I’lio ])oliticiau who vvotdd talk of leading an attack upon 
the Crown would he rightly spoken of as donieiitcd. On llio other 
hand, it may bo said that if tho nion.irchy were 2 )rovcd to bo the 
cause of real political mischief, to niiiiinnse or to (>mlanger the free¬ 
dom of [lo^mhir government, no Jladieal, and inobably no large class 
of Englislnncn, would exercise themselves to retain it. It would he 
impoasihle to rally either Liberals or the English imblic round an 
institution that did not woik liarmouiously with flie dcmocrafie 
forces oi the country. The Ciowii, tlicrefori', is likely to remain 
undisturbed for a pei iod wliich to tho jnact ic il jvolitieinu is ec]ui\ulcnt 
to eternity. The utmost that c.m be said against it is that it 
occasiomilly optMMtes in a manner favourable to the oiipouents of 
political loform. and that, as it in-omotes a good deal of s 3 '^coj)haney 
and suohlx'rv, its social influence is of C[ueslioiiahlo value. Lord 
(Sherbrooke was unable to substantiate ids assertion that the Queen 
had formeily asked a Idberal Cabinet to introduce a Bill iiroclnim- 
iiig her Empi-nss of India, and tliat tlie request had bt'en refused. 
But it cun seal cel)' fail to happen that a Soveri'ign concerned iu 
pcrjiotuating .ind increasing tho ponqi and circumstance of his or 
her office should, from time to time, make suggestions to ^finisters 
which it is not practicable to follow, and should inclnlge a teudonev' 
to control the affairsof Statu which is inconsistent with tho free jday 
of our poiiular institutions. 

But of these things no serious account need bo taken. Tho welfare 
and duration of the Tlirone will always ho iu the hands of the 
occupant of the Throne. The cxjiouso of mouarch}'^ cannot in a great 
and opulent country be alleged us an argument against it. Speaking 
at Manchester in April, 1871, Mr. Disraeli declared that ” Of all forms 
of government monarchy was—for,” he said, “I will twe the vile 
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epithet—the most cheap." Oiio thing, indeed, in the interests of 
the Throne is eurnestly to bo deprecated—an imperial and especially 
a military policy undertaken at the royal instance and wisli. For 
instance, had England proclaimed war five years ago against Russia, 
and sustained, as is at least possible she might have done, a grave 
reverse, it is conceivable that a state of feeling might have been 
j)i'oduccd in this country not merely hostile, but disastrous, to the 
existence of the Tlirone. The monarchy, it may at once be 
said, could not Ixopo to survive the results of a great European 
struggle in which our army should be unsuccessful, and which 
.should bo understood to have been entered upon at the express 
wish of the (lourt. Short of tliis, however, and so long us the 
functions of royalty are recogiii.sod us being ornamental and con¬ 
sultative, the Throne has nothing to fear from Radicalism. Radicals 
have something else to do than to break butterflies on wheels. 

The Established Church is regarded by Radicals in a very different 
light. The monarchical .sentiment, let it be allowed, shows it.sclf in 
the colonics in the attachment of the coloni.sts to the sovereign. No 
one has over yet discovered the signs of any similar affection in 
any of our colonial dependencies fur the theory and practice of 
a roligioxib e.sfiibli.shnient. The Anglican Church has its bishops 
at the Antipodes, as it has on tho European and on the American 
continents ; but tbo idea of giving them tho official position which 
they enjoy in England has never .seriously suggested itself. That 
is, as it always has been, a peculiarity limited to Great Britain. 
Tljc explanation is obvious. That the State Church has rendered in 
past time much national service no one denies. The Roman Catholic 
Church accomplished in its day a great missit .i. Would any t)nc there¬ 
fore argue that it wasdcsirablx' to establish this Cliureh in any one of 
our colonies? With wliat may ho caUed the religious ca.se against the 
Esttxblishmont W'c are not now’ eoiic»'nied. The only ease wo care 
to recognise against it, is the bocial and political. It has often 
been remarked that Conservatism stand.s in lc.ss need of organiza¬ 
tion than Libcrali.sm, becau.so it pOb.Mbses a rallying centre in the 
chief institutions and interests of the country. Of these none has 
lent more effectual aid to Conservatism than tbo Eistablislxment. Tho 
fundamental doctrine and unifoiau aim of Conservatism arc tho 
preservation of class privih'go. The Church is an organization of 
privilege, and the alliance between parson and puhlic.in, Bible and 
beer, which is always talked about at the period of a general election, 
is bomething more than a plirabc, and is not merely tho alliterative 
invention of tho malignant Radical. The two orders of men, 
parsons and publicans, stand upon the same political level. They 
only (piari'el when one eoniplains tliat he is deprived «)f liis duo 
share of patrons and customers by the other. Clergy and licensed 
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victuallers have alike a largo vested iulercst to defend. In the 
case of the former this iutercst is social as well as political. So 
long as there exists in England a pries!ly caste deriving its title 
and emoluments from the tState, and, ns a consequence, enjoy¬ 
ing precedence overall other miuisfers of religion, it is impossible 
that the latter sliould not be placed at a disadvantage, oi’ that 
the former should not presume upon tlicii position to a degree 
inconsistent ^^^th the well-being of tlie comnuinity, and especially 
of the poorer and humbler section of it. In the majority of parishes 
the landed proprietors of the district, the clergyman, the farmers, and 
the publicans eonstituto a political ([iiadrilateral, which is the 
main obstacle in the patli of all social improvement. 1'hey differ 
amongst themsehes upon many minor matleis, and, it may ho, live 
together habitu.'illy in a stale bordering upon one of civil war. But 
will'll the period arrives for tlu' liousehohh'rs of the neighbourhood 
to chouse between a reprosentatiie who is in favour of, and one who 
is opposed to, social reform, they mak(‘ common cause and unite 
their efforts to roliirn the Oonservativo candidate. 

It may he readily admitted that there are excc'ptions to this rule. 
There are many clergymen of tho Establishment who sympathize 
with tho mass of their parishioners in preference to tho squire or 
the publican, who do not shrink from taking tho initiative in tho 
formation of Tloard Schools, when local conditions prescribe tho steji, 
through a fear lest Ihej' should impair tlu'ir ciwii ascendancy in 
educational matters on the one hand, or incur tlie displeasure of tho 
resident or non-resident tiTritorial magnate on the other. But such 
conduct as this on the part of the Anglican clergy is not. only un¬ 
usual, it is resented by the representatives of [iriviloge, who see in 
them men who ought to bo their natural allies. The parson who 
dares to traverse tho decrees, or to run eouuler to tho wishes, of 
his squire, speedily incurs disfai'enr, and becomes tho victim of a 
A-'pocies of social ostracism. If the tie which hinds llie Church to the 
State were severed, is it not clear that the better sort of clci’gy would 
find themselves in a position far less invidious, and far better ciilcu- 
lated to enable them to give* effect to tlu’ir humanitarian views? 
It is no secret that a few at least of tho clergy themselves regret tho 
position in which they are placed by tho ricgisluturc, and dejdore tho 
fact that their social status and obligations minimise their oppor¬ 
tunities of moral and spiritual usefulness. Once leave tho Anglican 
clergy free as the Nonconformist clergy are free, and tho baneful 
effect which they exercise in a variety of political questions will 
disappear. The clergj'- of a disestablished Churcli might ho con¬ 
fidently expected to help rather than to retard the cause of State 
education, not to think it a part of their professional duty to protest 
against every step taken in the direction of religious equality, or to 
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momorializo Parliament with a view to defeat the measures giving 
ofh'ct to these principles. 

Jt is .‘'Orrielimcs alh'ged that religious ('(piality has been com- 
pl( lely established in this realm. AWre Ihi.s so, ^Mr. BradLiugh 
AAOuld not at tlu* present moment bo t'xclnded* from the House 
of Coimnous. ^Moreover, though tests have btcii abolished, and 
Xoncf»uforinity is no bar to promotion and suecess in any depurt- 
mont of jjrotVssional life, it is in the nature of things impossible 
that, so long as the Kstablishment exists, there should ho any¬ 
thing like complete religious liberty. AVhat lladicals dislike and 
cjindemn on principle is tbo arbitrary seloetinn by tb(‘ tState of 
a single religious community, and the investiture of its olHccrs 
with exceptional dignity and emoluments. The Church of Hngland 
was made by Parliament, and in tho opinion of many think¬ 
ing men, who are not lladieals, .scarcely even J/iberals, tho time bas 
come when Parliament may rcusouablv be asked to unmake it. 
Because some of the State clergy an* distinguished by an admir¬ 
able .spirit of liberality and justice, and are better than their cloth, 
is that an argument in favour of retaining their cloth as a State 
uniform i' No amount of i)atchwork rofonns, no desire, however 
c.irnest, on tho part of the clergy lhems(*lves to treat tlwir Noncon¬ 
formist brethren with re.spect, can possibly crouii the edilice of 
religiou.s equality Avhilo there is a religion endowed and organized 
by the State. 

Nor is the pecuniary question unimportant. It is impossible 
accurately to fix the revenues of the Kstablishcd Church. They 
amount to between five and ten million" a j'CJir. Of this sum 
a largo proportion would be available for purposes of national useful¬ 
ness : for instance, for tho endowment of education, a .subject on 
wbich something Avill presently be said. Large as are the sums to- 
be dealt with, the ta.sk does not present any particular flifliculty. 
Tho precedent of tho Irish (’hureh would naturally ho follow'ed in 
some of its general aspects, and avoided in some of its special conse- 
(piences. Thus it would ho necessary to beware, lest after having dis¬ 
endowed the Church, there should be banded over to her sueli u sum, 
and upon such conditions, (hat it would practically bo equivalent to a 
re-endowment. The stale cry of confiscation would course onco 

w 

more be rai.sod. If there was a li^ing donor he might fairly 
claim that any property w ith which ho had presented tho Church 
should revert to him. But failing (his, and wiOiout saying any¬ 
thing of the manner in wliich the jiroper(y wa.s for tho most par(>. 
derived by its original possessors, to whom else can it go but to the 
State ? If all existing interests w'erc compensated, and endowments 
given within a certain limit of time were to bo exempted from the 
operation of the Act, no injustice would bo done. It is as certain that 
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tho Church of England will, some day or other, cease as an osf ablish- 
raent to exist, as it is that household suffrage will ho extended to 
counties. The probability is that the events now foreshadowed will 
take place much more speedily than is generally supposed. In 1806 
few people would have prcdi(‘ttd that tho Church of Ireland was 
ht (O'ticulo morlh. Tho <nie.«>tion of disestablishment in England will 
be no sooner actively r.iise«l than wo shall have come within a 
measurable distance of realising it. Tliis is one of those cases in 
which “tho half is more than the whole.” It is likely enough that 
disestablishment may bo delayed a few years, but when it does arrive 
it will be with a rush. 

Ilcforc the specitic Icgihlation to which liadioalism is pledged in 
tho immediate future is surveyi'd, a few words may appropriately 
be devoted to the position and prospects of tho House of Tjords. Tho 
last thing wlilch any lladical would desire, or would dream of doing, 
is to reform that Chamber in any way. Its defects are inseparable 
from its existence. It docs not indeed materially affect tlic course 
of legislation ; it may postpone the passing of important measures, 
but it does no more. It is a source of vexation and impatience to 
every earne'.t reformer ; it is not, and it can never be, a permanent 
obstacle in the way of reform. A Second Chamber, composed as the 
House of Lords is composed, must necessarily be Conservative. Lord 
itedesdale is tho true typo of the Parliamentary peer. That eveiy- 
thing is for the best in this best possible of all constitutions, that 
there is no subject in or department of our national life which admits 
of reform or of alteration, except for tho worse, is the fixed belief of 
Conservative uobles fashioned after tho pattern of Lord Jledcsdale. 
When Pluto is discussing whollier change is possible to the gods, ho 
remarks that us all change implies a variation of quality, and as 
tho gods arc already perfect, it must in their instance imply dote* 
rioration. Absolute immutability, ho ''oneludos, must tlierefoiv} be 
a div'iue attribute. Lord lledcsdale would argue about our institu¬ 
tions in a similar way. To touch them, or, in the cant of rhe time, 
to reform them, must be to vitiate and degrade tliem. Cne may 
afford to regard with equanimity these displays of self-compl.icent 
stolidity. Tlie House of Lords would almost, indewl, seem to exist 
for tho special purpose of reducing Conservatism to an absurdity, 
and the utmost which the advanced lladical could wish is that it 
might place itself in serious collision with the Houses of f/omraons. 
Iladicalism has everything to liope and nothing to fear from the issue 
of such a struggle, liut tho Lords are too wise in their generation 
to do anything of the sort. They protest first and they register 
afterwards. {Sometimes, as in the eourso of the present session, by 
way of asserting themselves, they throw out a measure or two of 
minor importance. The summary way in which they treated Mr. 
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Amlerson’H measure for the prevention of cruelty to animals was 
bugjfi'stiw and cliaracleristic. It had passed the House of Commons 
by an o\erwhehiiing majority; it reflected the public opinion of the 
coiiiiirv; i< embodii'd what may be called the ttverago morality of tho 
day upon llic subject ; and it is significant that* some of those news- 
papcis which do not usually condemn the pastimes of polite society 
wcie vehement in their denunciations of pigeon-shooting as a sport. 
But the House of Lords, as if resolved to show that it was indifferent 
to these considerations, and that it lacked all sympathy with popular 
feeling, negatived tho Bill by nearly a two to one majority. 

The Irish liegi'-tration and the Scotch Local Government Bills 
have received the happy dispatch at the hands of the peers beoeuse, 
as Lord Salisbury put it, it was high time to show the country that 
their lordships were not a mere couit of registration. If they are not 
this, what are they ? If they are not w'illing to acquiesce in these func¬ 
tions, what do they themselves think W'ill be their future ? llecollcct, 
it is not tho lladicals who tell tho Lords that they exist in a parlia¬ 
mentary sense only to confirm the vot<'s of the Commons; it is tho 
Lords who, by loudly protesting against that \iew of their duties, 
unnecessarily bring the truth liomc to tho public. If tho hereditary 
legislators are well advised, they uill say as little as possible about 
tho exact position and influence to which they consider themselves 
entitled in the government of the United Kingdom. They will order 
their movements discreetly, and maintaining their reputation for 
ability in debate, sagacity, moderation, eloquence, learning, know¬ 
ledge of diplomatic affairs, courtly conduct, and other excellent 
qualities, will not expose themselves to «uy unnecessary attack. 
The place occupied by the House of Lords in the country was illus¬ 
trated a year ago in the case of tho Arrears Bill. There can ho 
little doubt that -whou Lord Salisbury rc-olvcd to oppose it, he had, 
or imagined ho had, reasoii to helicve that he would bo supported in 
80 doing by a majority of the peers. It may even bo that a majoiity 
of tho peers did at first intend to follow Lord Salisbury. But when 
he convened his followers in Arlington Street, three-fourths of them 
did not seo their way to give effect to liis ^iows The peers, with 
their customary good sense, recognised that to d(‘fcat the Bill would 
he futile and w’ould react mischievously upon themselves, that it 
would give Radicalism tho which it just then happened to want, 
and that the sequel must be an agitation j»regnant possibly with 
ruinous consequences to tho Second Chamber. In plain English, 
Lord Salisbury’s followers preferred making Lord Salisbury ridicu¬ 
lous to tbc alternative of incurring the binint of a popular assault. 
Such discretion may not have been dignified, but it was the better 
part of valour. Lord Salisbury, indeed, denounced the measure 
to tbc last. He upbraided, as well he might, his followers with 
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desorting him, and the moa'»ure bocamo law. Now, either this is a 
specimen of what must always occur in such episodes as these, or it 
is not. Upon the former hypotkcsis, the House of Lords is harm¬ 
less ; upon the latter, it is not only harmless but useful. The 
popular impatienee of a K 'cond Chamber is only held in check by 
the knowledge that, at the worst, it can but arrest the progress of 
legislation. If, however, it is to bo an under * lod thing that the 
House of Lords is indefinitely to delay Icgisle+ion, then .simple 
toleration of it will pass into active resentment against it. Under 
any circumstances, it is needh'hs to include the abolition ()f the 
House of Lords in the K.idieal programme. >Supposing that it 
exhibits in the future the same qualities that, on the whole, it has 
exhil>ite(l in the past. Radicals need not trouble themselves about it. 
Supposing, on the other hand, it insists upon asserting itself, it w’ill 
of its own accord and hy its own act bo reformed out of existence. 

Till* moasuros to which it will be the duty of tlic Radical party 
to address itself as soon as may bo, will bo conveniently ranged 
under three heads, Education, Ijand, Taxation—which, comprehend¬ 
ing Tiund and Taxation under the same category, constitute two of 
the tlin'G points in the Radical charter, l)C.st known as the “three 
F’s ”—Free land, free church, free schools. One department of the 
land question, the social status and housing of the poor in town and 
country, ^vill be dealt with in the next numher of this Review. (Rher 
topics will bo treated in a similar manner, and when the scrie.s 
is concluded the public will have iu their hands sonielhing more thjin 
a mere outline sketch of Radical legislation—something more than 
a floating body of Radical doctrine, or a congeries of ab.stract propo¬ 
sitions. It is our aim to present our readers with a sutllcient amount 
of definite information to ciuiblc them to see, not only what ought 
to bo done, but how what is wanted must be done. Upon the 
present occasion it Avill be enough to indicate the general attitude 
and policy of the Radical party in various dejjartmonts of legislation, 
subsequently to be explained iu detail. 

The first of these to which attention shall now h(* directed is 
education. The responsibility Avbich the 8ta1e formerly assumed 
by tbo Act of 1870 has not yet been fully discharged. A great 
principle was asserted thirteen years ago, and to that principle, thus 
far, only partial effect has been given. A stop in the direction of 
State socialism was taken, but it was not more than a step, and a 
short one. The result of the education controversy that raged 
from 1870 to 1870 was a compromise which left in our school system 
olementa of partiality, injustice, and inefliciency, and that gave 
the final honours of the contest to the reactionary party. It is 
demonstrable, and it will be shown hereafter, tliat our present edu¬ 
cational arrangements are wanting in the two essentials of economy 
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and cfTiciency; there are signs that popular feeling against it 
is actpiij-iiig irresistible strength, nor can it bo too strongly 
stated lliat in tliis matter the witdi of those who arc iinmcdiatoly 
interested, and who con>-titute the majority of the ratepayers, viz. 
the ^vorking classes, imist in the long run bo obeyed. It is within 
tJuir power to bring the wlmlc educational machinery of the country 
to a d(‘iid lock to-morroAV. They niaj^ refuse en masse, ns the Quakers 
refused to pay Church rates, to pay school rates. They may bo sent 
to j)rison for their refusal, and may do penance on tlio treadmill. 

As it is, the working classes arc dissatisfied with a state of things 
under Avhich parciits have no alteriiati vo but to beg, borrow, or steal 
school fees, or to accept the stigma of pauperism; under which they 
arc subject to inquisitorial and oifonsivc examinations in their house¬ 
hold affairs, that lay bares the secret of their struggles and trials before 
school boards and guardians. Our <'duoational centralization cannot 
fail to operate as an exacting and an arbitrary despotism. It is arbi¬ 
trary, because not even a penny school, much less a free school, can 
be opened in the largest town in England without the consent of the 
Educational Department; because, too, in the majority of eases, tliis 
consent depends on the wishes of the clergy, to whom the matter 
is referred by the school insjjector appointed to inquire into the case. 
It is exacting, because it compels parents either to pay Avhat it is in 
the nature of things impossible they can afford, or else to confess 
themselves suppliants for the charity of the parish. It will bo 
universally allowed that if it had not been for the opposition of the 
supporters of voluntary and denominational schools free schools 
would, in all probabilitj’-, have been eslabh 'bed long ere this. Is it 
or is it not a duly Avhich the State owes to the humblest of its 
subjects to guarantee their children a modicum of learning Y If 
it is, then it must he a moral violation of that d\ity to perform 
it in a niggard and grudging manner, painful and intolerable 
to English feeling. If every school in England was thrown open 
to the children of the poor the additional expenditure inv'olvcd 
would be trifling. Some adjustment there would, of course, have to 
be, and the managers of the denominational schools might suffer. 
Henco their detennined resistance' to the scheme. liut it must always 
be remembered that under no circumstances could the actual cost of 
education be increased. The quo.«tion is, not how much is to be 
paid, nor in what manner it is fo be paid. Free schools would 
simplify the distribution of the costs between parents and the State ; 
the educational rate chargeable on labourers would count, in some 
cases to more, in some to less, than they at present pay. 

There is another grave and unanswerable argument against the 
existing system. Limited as the number of free scholars now is, 
it is constantly on the increase. There are, therefore, in all school 
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districts parents who, while they belong to the same social class, 
are paying not only their own school lees, but are contributing 
to the payinent of their neighbours’ fees. Artisans and labourers 
aro arbitrarily elassified according to u graduated jwverty scale. 
Tlie meohanie whose* e.iriiings aro three sliillings a week for every 
member of his family pays no fees. If this sum is exceeded by a 
single p<'nny ho pays foes. It is impossible to carry out with fair¬ 
ness the prineiph* of regidating the amount of the fees to be paid 
by the wage-earning ea])aeily of ibo parents. Moreover, since fees 
can only be remitted <u* paid for short periods, the scrutiny 
into family aff.iirs i a perpetually reciuTeiit ordeal. The point 
to bo dccldod is, Adi(*tlier thcro is any nu'thod of removing the 
objee-lioui (‘iitertuiiKd by voluntary managers to the abolition of foes, 
which niigld he accepted l»y tlio Liberal party as a tentative arrange¬ 
ment. Considering that the former ba^o never shown any objection 
bas<*d upon principle to free schools, it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that such a vkk/iis ricnuli may bo discovered. 

A s any reforms in our educational system, if they aro to be effectual, 
Avill involve the assumption and the discharge of fresh responsibilities 
by the Stale, so will it be with any reforms worth having in our 
system of hind tenure. ^Vbatever the direction in which we look, 
tho tondeney is in favour of the enlargement of the sphere of State 
action and of its multiplied intcrfereuco in the relations between 
those who live under it. It is no exaggeration to say that tho 
most characteristic principle of modern domestic legislation is that 
embodied in the Factories Act—the principle, namely, tliat capital 
has accpiircd so predominant a power that it is not safe to leave 
labour to look after il.self; that tlio economical laws of supply and 
demand, which art* merely generalisations from exporieiiet*, are not 
infallible in their operation; and that freedom of contract may he 
employed us an instrument of opjiression as well as a weapon of liberty. 
As yet we have advanced only a short waj*^ comparatively towards 
the realisation of those agrarian reforms wliich were contemplated 
by Mr. C'obdon and Mr. Bright. Even Avhen this programme has 
been completed much will remain to bd done. Tho tirst steps to bo 
taken are the abolition of settlement and entail. Next, tlu* probate 
and bucecssion duties must be altered. When these things have been 
accomplished, the programme of tho older reformers will have been 
exhausted. This -will bo found insufficient. It may be accepted as 
an instalment, but as no more. Each successive year adds to tho 
difficulties, and increases the perplexitie.s, of the case. It is well 
that, before relations between the owners and the occupiers of the 
soil, between proprietor and peasant are fundamentally readjusted, 
arrears should be wiped off, hut even thus we shall only have arrived 
at the threshold of the land question. The object of all land reform 
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mini he the miittip/icfitiou of Itind-oiriiow. When entail and settle- 
incni are done away with, a r<‘al im])ulso will he ^iven in that 
direeiion ; hut niachincrv Mill have to he pro\ided for insuring the 
rwjui>it(‘ ehaiiffos. lieforo indicating the dilferenl meth<td» in Mhich 
it may be praoticahlo to uec()inpli-,h the desired end, It may not bo 
amiss t(} remind those who object to the tnultipliealion of land- 
owners as a revolutionary step, that its tendencies arc distinctly 
(Honsei\ativc. TIjo f>reiiler the number of those who have an interest 
in the wnl, the deeper Mill be tlie popular attaehmeut to it. Tho 
con diet of interests will di.sap])ear; and our land system, instead 
of beiiisr, as it is non', the symbol of strife—the embodiment of tho 
privilej'os of the few as opposed to tho rights and aspirations of tho 
many—uill become a guarantee of class concord and liarniony. 

Nhort ways of leforming our system of land tenure have recently 
been ]m)posed by ^Ir. George and ilr. AVallace, There is no need 
to criticise them minutely now. Truth and error, f.illacy and fact, 
are comhined in the treatise- of the tw'o authors. That tlu' ma'-’se« 
have not benetited, as it might have h('cn hoped they Avould, by the 
extraordinary prosperity of the last half century is true enough; 
but that tho whole of tho increa.se of Ma'alth during thi- ])criod 
has gone into the pockets of the land-owners is con.spieuously false. 
Mr. "Wallace and itlr. (feorgo insist that certain remodie.s, not 
only drastic, but alarming, in their scope and magnitude, sliould be 
applied for the sake of a jn'oblemalical gain. The least that might 
be a.skcd is that they should show tho ad^ antages, udiich they declare 
would accrue if their scheme were adopted, to ho ab.solutely certain. 
They fail to do anything of tlu' sort. The t, 'al sum takt'U for rent 
in one form or another would ho the same under the operation of tho 
plan of Mr. George and Mr. Wallace as under tho existing system. 
Tho only difference W’ould be that tho increase in the A’alue of land 
would go to the new holders. Thus the evils which it is now pro¬ 
posed to cure would repeat themselves, and it would shortl}'’ be neces¬ 
sary for the State once more to interfere and to apply another scheme 
of W'holesalc confiscation. The proposition that, the Lind onco 
nationalised, the increased wealth oi the country wull be distributed 
amongst all classes and individuals- -that is to say, that the 
£000,000,000 by w’hieh the w'calth of England harf g^own during 
tho last twenty years—would, if there had boon no landlords, have 
passed in fair proportions into tho bonds of the thirty-five millions 
inhabiting ibis realm, rests on the assumption that the entire incre¬ 
ment is eaten up by rent. As a writer in the J^att Matt Gazette of 
24tli and 20th of last January has shown, this assumption is 
altogether unfounded. 

If therefore the land nationalization project, of which so much 
has recently been heard, is to bo rejected, in w'hat direction is the 
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reform to lo looked for ? Entail and settlement swept away, what 
is the exact nature of the second step to be taken ? First, there is the 
proposal to create small owners by the assistance of the State. Of 
this it may be remarked that, whatever the practical difficulties in the 
way of giving effect to it, it is not likely to be condemned ns contrary 
to the political spirit of the time. Another suggestion for placing 
our land system upon an equitable basis is the application of the 
Irish Land Act to England. The effect of this would bo to make 
tenants own(‘r«, and, roughly speaking, to multiply tenants by ten. 
Thirdly, there are those who are in fa our of a r.iditally different 
method of procedure. In some of our colonics farms are pre¬ 
vented from growing beyond a certain size, and landed establish¬ 
ments are kept within certain limits by a progressive income- 
tax on the number of acres held. That this method would bo 
elfcctual in England no one can doubt. A fourth proposal is of a 
somewhat cognate character. Why not, it is said, frankly recognise 
the fact that freedom of bequest should be siibject to the same modifica- 
ti(ms as are already in force in the case of freedom of contract. 
Supposing this were done, the law would in effect say to every owner 
of land : “Add, if you nill, house to house, and field to field ; buy 
up a county, and become tlu' lord of a province; but understand 
that you do so at your oun risk. You shall not indeed be debarred 
from bequi'athing a Aast estate to a single heir, but this power shall 
only belong lo you upon eonditions wliich the Stale prescribes. 
When your propert}’’ has grown to a magnitude that exceeds what, 
ill the opinion of the State, is compatible with the public interest 
should be posscs'^ed b\ an individual, it will peremptorily discourage 
YOU from going farther.” There is one w^ay in which the State can 
evecute such a resolution. It can provide for an increase of the 
probate duty le^iod upon landed proprietors over a certain size. 

There is another method of dealing with the (jiiestion of land 
ti'iiure which combines several of the advantages inherent in the 
foH'going. The princijdo of all such legi.slation as is now being 
considered is, let it be repeated once more, the right and duty of 
till' State to lix within certain broad limits the extent, and to coii- 
tiol the condition'', of jirivate ownership. What, therefore, must he 
(tone isformatfi/ to loiifcr upon the State larger pouers in these matters 
than she now posvs,se.s. Such an authority miglit, and, necessarily 
would be, delegated to local authorities. It would b(' impo''sible for 
the central Government lo manage all land transattions in every 
part of the country. It would vi'st in its representatives the power of 
expropriating for public purposes, on pj\merit of fair compensa¬ 
tion, and adequate si'curities being taken against the possibility of 
extortionate deiuands. 

The reform of our system of taxation practically comes 
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under nearly tlio same head as land le/yisltillon. Speaking on 
this subjoet len years ago, Sir Charles Dilke said: “ A certain 
minimnnj of income sufficient to provide' the necessaries of life 
to a moderately numerous family should not be heavily taxed, 
but only the surjdus beymd this. »Snppo ''0 thin jiiinimnm to be 
.i’bO a year for each family, supposing the workmen to be live 
million families (uhich is not much above the Tiiark), lliis would giv(‘ 
2-jO millions for necessaries. But their uhoJo incomo is computed 
at 626 millions by IMr. Dudley Baxter, leaving only 7o millions of 
superfluities, ^\hich, on this principle, would be taxed; on tlii.s 60 
millions of taxes are raised. The rich are 2 millions of families, 
which give 100 millions for necessaries, but they ha\o 600 millions, 
leaving 400 millions to le taxed, which bears little more than 60 
millions of taxes. 1 repeat that the small incomes an* ovc'r taxed." 
No person will deny that a more equal di.strilnitioii of nealth, if it 
could be efTccted without creating any revolutionary precedent, 
would be a gain to the whole community. Again, no one u ill 
deny either that a general reduction of income*-, ouc(' a <M'i'(ain 
point had been reached, would not inflict an\ ajqu'c'ciabh' amount 
of suffering. Twenty years ago a man witli A‘10,000 ;i year ^^as 
regarded as a prodigy of wealth. Now ho is ((uisidered uell to do, 
jiud no more, and one may walk through streets and sqnaies Ibr 
hours in J.ondon, each one of which represents i)rohably a minimum 
ncome of not less than £*S,0()0 a year. Has tlu' happiness or 
comfort of life incrca.sod during these two decades in any jn-opor- 
tion to the rate in which wealth htas increased? Jt is notoiiou.s that 
it has not. Let it not h(' supposed that 1’ f' writers of tlic.se pa])er.s 
contemplate the reduction by law of all incomes to a common le\el. 
Tho remark just made is only intended tu reunind persons that, c\('n 
were tho extremely rieh to find that a readjustment of taxation 
tended to diminish their wealth, no great amount of liaixKhij) would 
he the result. Here again we may refer to the prcec'tlenls of that 
Greater Britain ■which lies hevoiid the seas. As b'ree Schools, a Free 
Church, and Free Land have In < n found practicable in the colonies, 
so has a progressive incom?-tax up to ton per cent, been successfully 
impo.scd in the United Wfates. 

This will be called Socialism ■with a veugoanct, but, as lias 
been observed before, the path of legislative progress in England 
has been for years, and must continue to be, distinctly Socialietic. 
It is the general husinoss of the State, net merely in the cases 
reviewed in tho foregoing page.s, hut in othcis like them, to 
convince the possessors of W'calth, and tho holders of property, 
whether in country or in town, that they cannot escape the respousi- 
hilities of trustceshij', and that, if the State is to guarantee them 
security of tenure, they must bo ready to discharge certain definite 
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obligations. Lord Salisbury, in bis attempt to poso as the pioneer of 
tho Tory Democracy, lias recently insisted upon tho necessity of the 
better housing of the poor. This, he said, is tho great quc.stion 
of the future, and one that tho iStato cannot much longer shirk. 
Wo entirely agree with L^ird Salisbury in his premiss, but we draw 
from it a concluhion which Lord Salisbury would rojccl. When a 
Tory poor, who is a groat landlord in London ; d in tho country, 
declares that tho State is to blame for not attendi 'g more closolv to 
the daily wants of those of its suhji-els who are at the mercy of the 
rich,one knows very well what ho moans. Lord S.ilisl)ury is, no doubt, 
kindly and humane towards his inferiors, but it would be loo much 
tocrotlit him with fhe intention lo benefit his inferiors at tho expense 
of hims('lf. Let, ho says in so many words, the Stale look to it. 
Exactly. And what docs that mean:' Simply this; that the State 
should undertake lo improve the property of Lord Salisbury himself 
and of other noble owners at its own expense. Tho workmen and tho 
artisan will of course be benefited if tlu'ir hovels and styes arc made 
fit for human habitation at the initiative and at the charges of the 
State, hut the owners, whose power of exacting rent would be propor¬ 
tionate!}'increased, will bo benefited quite as much. What therefore 
the Conservative leaders define a-> the supremo question of tho future is 
the exju'dieney of the State undertaking to raise tho market value of 
the buildings that belong lo tho rich by making them more tolerable 
for the j)oor. We, on the other hand, say that the prime cost 
of these improvements mu.st fall upon tho owners. This view "will 
be illustrated and enforced in an article that will nppL'iir in 
our n''vt numl)cr on tho Housing of the Toor in Toavjis. Onu 
more remark shall noAV be made. That however extravagant and 
revolutionary may seetii the reforms now foreshadowed, colonial 
experience proves that there is nothing alien in thorn to the national 
character. The era of purely political legislation is at an end for a 
lime. When the coming lleforra Dill has passed into lav, and a 
representative Grovcinment in counties is an accomplished fact, it is 
social legislation which will afiorrl a field for tho energy and i‘on- 
struetivo skill of Radical statosmen in the future. The problem tliey 
are called upon to solve is bow to make life worth living lor the 
tens of thousands to Avhom it is now a prolonged misery. The chief 
feature in the programme—the indispoiisable antooedent to all that 
must hereafter bo achieved—is the reform of our land system, and 
the readjustment of a scheme of taxation full of airoinalies and 
injustice, Tho working-classes are at last realising the true secret 
and source of their sufferings, and it is high time for Parliamentary 
lloforiners to show themselves aware of the fact. 
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Exactly on the day which Mr. Gladstone had named six weeks 
previously Parliament was prorogued. Tho close of the session of 
1<SS;} will be associated with two events, tho relea.se of ^fr. *Shaw and 
the surrender of Lord Salisbury. The Government have not been 
deserted by their good fortune, and their opponents are in a con¬ 
dition more hopeless than ever. The Conservatives are organizing a 
series of speeches and demonstrations for the recess. The first of 
these latter was held and the key-note of the cxtra-Purliumentary 
utterances was struck while tho House of Commons was yet sitting. 
The burden of tho addresses delivered by Sir Michael Ilicks-Bcach 
and ]!»Ir. Gibson in Yorkshire -yfras, as that of tho.se delivered by 
other speakers will doubtless be, that Mr. Gladstone’s Government has 
humiliated and damaged the country at home and abroad, and that 
thciiiQuencje of the Prime Minister and his colleagues is on the wane. 
No proof of these assertions is adduced, and it is significant that the 
ablest exponent of Conservative ideas iii the London press is com¬ 
pelled to admit tliat tho present adrainustration and I’rime ]\Iini.ster 
have apparently lost none of tho power which was given them by 
the [) 02 Jnlar vote three years and a half ago. The session, respect¬ 
able for its achievements, has been remarkable for its difficultie.s. A 
couple of months ago it seemed as if the troubles gathering round 
Ministers must jnove fatal to them. In -'very direction there’was 
darkness. Each day jiroduced a new i)cril or complication. The 
Childers-Lcs.scp.s Couventi()n and its collapse -were accompanied by 
the insult to Avhich the Government ex 2 M)iscd the English flag at 
Madagascar, and tho outrage for whose infliction on an English sub¬ 
ject they were responsible. (Scarcely were thc'so disastrous tidings 
known when it Avas announced that, .ns the Nemesis of Ministerial 
neglect, cholera threatened to thin our troops and to decimate tho 
native population of EgypL Any one of these uutow'ard incidents 
must have gravely jeopardized tho Government. The combination, 
it Avas protested, must prove fatal. 

But no disastrous consequences followed. Tho Conservatives 
themselves extricated Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues from the 
entanglement of the Suez (’anal question Sij- Stafford Northcote’s 
motion on the subject of M. de Jjesseps’ claim is beyond doubt the 
greatest of the many mistakes made by the Opposition during the 
past six months. It was instrumental in rallying tho disaffected 
Liberals round the Government, and in giving Ministers a majority 
which covered the mcmoi \ of the aborlit’e negotiation Avith tho 
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President of tho 8aez Canal Company. Wisor in this instance than 
his colleague in tho House of Commons, the Tory leader in the 
Lords refused to provoke a debate on (ho subject. In other matters 
Lord Salisbury has olTocti' cly assisted tho Government. Tho differ¬ 
ence between the attitude adopted by himself and Sir Stafford Horth- 
coto towards the Bankruptcy and the Agricult .ral Holdings Bills 
has shown onco more tho extent to which divided counsels paralyze 
tho Conservative party. Tho Conservative chief in tho Poors, dis¬ 
senting from the tactics of the Consorvativo chief in tho Commons, 
insisted on an amendment to the Agiicultural Holdings Bill which 
it was a foregone conclusion neither the Government nor tho IIouso 
of Commons could accept, llo received a humiliating rebuff nt the 
hands of the Duke of llichmond, and had no altomativo but to efface 
himself. Much tlie same thing happened as regards tho Bankruptcy 
and Corrupt Practices Uill''. Lord Salisburj’^ let it be plainly seen 
that if lie had liad his way with cither of those measures ho would 
hn\e defeated them. 

In these displays of obstructive temper tho impotence and un¬ 
wisdom of Conservatism duiiiig the last session have culminated. 
Lord Salisbury has not only done harm to himself, but to tho 
chamber in which he commands a naijoiity and to the party which 
ho leads. Sir Slaffoid Northcoto is in Iceble health, and it is 
to bo feared that wlien Parli.iment meets again ho may bo incapable 
of any prolonged evert ions in tho House of ('ominous. Thus, unless, 
which is impi obable, he should partially retire, events aro likely to 
cause fresh power to graviUite into the hands of Lord Salisbury. 
Jf the future can be inferred from tho past, this bodes ill for 
Conservatism. Lord Bandolph Churchill advanced not long ago 
as an argument in favour of the Consorv.itiVe leader being a peer, 
tlie fact th.d tho peers were the backbone of tho Conservative party. 
What, therefore, they have shown a disposition to do under I^ord 
f>alisbury is, it may fairly be contended, pretty much what woulrl actu¬ 
ally be done if the Conservatives were in pow’cr with Lord Salisbury 
at their head. Take tho case of the three measures already mentioned. 
Not one of them can be described as revolutionary or dangerous. Tho 
Agricultural Holdings Bill w as declared on all sides—not more by Mr. 
Howard than by !Mr. Chaplin, by Lord Carlingford than by tho Duke 
of Eichmond—to bo a moderate measure. The only criticism to which 
it was exposed was that it went a very little way. Tho Corrupt 
Practices Bill was admitted to bo necessary to purge our political 
system of a growing and an intolerable scandal. Even thoio 
members of the House of Commons who disapproved of the letter 
of some of its provisions commended its spirit and purpose. Tho 
Bankruptcy Bill came up to tho Lords endorsed, not only by prac¬ 
tical unanimi ty in the popular Chamber, but by the favoumblo 
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verdict of tlio representatives of every business and commercial 
interest in the community. Yet Lord Salisbury, as ho would have 
inserted in the first of those Bills an amendment which, if it might not 
have had the efiect of neutralising its operations, wpuld, as the "Duke 
of Bichmond asserted, seriously have interfered with it, was desirous 
to amend the Bankruptcy Bill in a manner wholly inconsistent with 
its scope, and to postpone the Corrupt Practices Bill, in which he 
and the other Poors only had an indirect interest, altogether. Of so 
h'ttlo accoiuit was it to him that the House of Commons had devoted 
its energies for weeks past to framing measures demanded by the 
country in an admittedly satisfactory shape. This is a true illustra¬ 
tion of the tendencies of modern Conservatism, and the lesson u Li'^h 
it convoys is not likely to bo lost upon the countiy. A Conservative 
administration would mean an administration exercising the same 
influence as has boon exorcised recently by the House of Lords, and 
above all by Lord Salisbuay. 

Although the Lords have dealt with the Irish Begistration and 
the Scotch Local Government Bills as they have with Mr. Anderson’s 
harmless and merciful measure for preventing the butchery of pigeons, 
they have not succeeded in impressing the stigma of barrenness 
upon the session. Notwithstanding the waste of a fortnight on the 
debate on the Address?, of another fortnight on the Affirmation Bill, 
and the veiled obstruction which Ministers have encountered in the 
House of Commons, five out of thirteen measures, of the first import¬ 
ance, promised in the Queen’s Speech have passed into law. No 
session in the history of any Conservative or of any Whig Govern¬ 
ment during many years has been so prolific in legislation of genuine, 
practical, and popular usefulno'^s. The credit of this is indisputably 
in some degree duo to -the conditions under which, since the now rules 
came in force, Parliament conducts its business. The experiment 
of devolution has met with a success as great as Mr. Gladstone claims 
for it. The Grand Committee of Law has not worked so smoothly 
or effectively as the Grand Committee of Trade, but without the 
latter we should not this session have had a now Bankruptcy Act. 
Again, though tlio Irish members have shown once more the extent 
to which they can delay proceedings and supply, it mrst bo remem¬ 
bered that Parliament has been absolutely free from the repeated and 
frivolous motions for adjournment which occupied in previous sessions 
so many valuable hours. 

It is a matter of special regret that the Scotch Local Government 
Bill did not pass. Scotland expects and is entitled to a minister of 
her own, and there is much to be said in favour of such an official 
having a seat in the Cabinet, constituted as the Cabinet now is. 
The Scotch members are in some respects the sinews of the Liberal 
party, and their feelings in this matter are entitled to respectful 
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conBideration. When the present Government was formed, Scotland 
was represented in the Cabinet by the Duke of Argyll. Since his 
secession Scotland has been unrepresented, and it is not surprismg if 
the Duke’s compatriots have felt some dissatisfaction in consequence. 
It is clear that another session cannot be allowed to pass without such 
a measure as that which has been brought forward unsuccessfully this 
year becoming law. 

Turning from Scotland to Ireland, the prospect is on the whole 
not unsatisfactory. The Irish men'bers, indeed, have already 
resented the rejection by the Lords of tho liegistration Bill. The 
principle of this measure was sound. It was introduced to remedy 
a gross injustice—to prevent the arbitrary disqualification of electors. 
It may be that, as Loi*d Kilmoroy said, the effect of the measure, 
if it had passed, would bo to increase the strength of the Ilomo Rule 
party in Ireland. But if this party is naturally strong, that is a 
contingency which, since it cannot be averted without injustice, must 
bo accepted. On tho other hand, the Peers did not venture to 
throw out the Irish Tramways Bill. This has scarcely yet been 
estimated at its true importance. It constitutes tho first attempt on 
tho part of an English administration to establish in Ireland a great 
scheme of public works, and to provide not only for emigration but 
for migration. Taken in connection with tho temper of the Prime 
Minister’s noble and imjiressive reply to Mr. Hcaly on the occasion of 
his denunciation of the conduct of the Irish officials, it is significant 
of the change in the attitude of tho Administration to Ireland since 
Mr. Forster was Chief Secretary. Deplorable as are the outbursts which 
have marked the two latest Irish debates of tho session, they have been 
relieved by the prominence given to two or three important and 
highly reassuring facts. In the first place, it is clear that it is 
no longer idle to talk of tho pacification of Ireland. The country 
is noAv tranquil, and free from agrarian crime. Secondly, the 
Land Act is working well, and if tho number of agreements 
between landlord and tenant mode out of Court under tho provisions 
of this measure arc included, no fewer than 109,000 cases have 
been already disposed of, while in close upon 100,000 ap 2 >lications 
made to the Couit up to the end of last month decisions had been 
given in more than 00,000 cases. The reductions already effected 
amount to £350,000. If this rate of progress is maintained, it may be 
calculated that in less than twelve months the work which tho Land 
Act was passed to accomplish will have been done. It is true that 
the result of the Sligo election shows tho influence of Mr. Parnell to 
be still dominant in the country; but the knowledge of this is 
nothing new, and the Sligo electors have but confirmed the verdict 
already pronounced in Wexford and Monaghan. No doubt it is 
lamentable that language sueffi as that employed by Mr. Eealy should 
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be tolerated by or j^roceed from Iriishmen. But it is important 
to bear in mind that these diatribes were provoked not by the 
general policy of the Government in Ireland, but by. specific inci¬ 
dents which have shocked and annoyed other than Irish members. 
The case of Mr. Harrington is one of those ihat show how much 
lliere is of which Irishmen can still complain with justice in 
their treatment by England. Again, it is undeniable that the 
constabulary have occasionally acted with too little discretion and too 
much violence, and Mr. Trevelyan will bo well advised if ho occupies 
a portion of the recess in the attempt to reorganize the Irish police 
force. But, on tho whole, tho Irish outlook is infinitely more* 
hopeful than it has been at any time within tho last few years, and 
justifies the belief that Ministers have reaped already, and are likely 
to reap still more abundantly in tho future, tho fniit of tlie legisla¬ 
tion they have adopted towards Ireland, and of tho spirit in which 
thej' have undertaken it. 

The Tamatave incident is, as already explained, virtually at an 
end. From the declaration of IVlr. Gladstone and tho corresponding 
passage in tho Queen’s »Spcech it is evident that tho French 
Government arc ready to make any amends tlic law of nations and 
the honour of England may require. Tho occurrence has had at least 
one good effect. It has shown to the world the general and sincere 
aversion of the two nations, and especially of England, to seriously 
interrupt their friendly relations. Politicians of all shades have 
unanimously disavowed the idea of a wa* between England and 
France; for who would bo the gainer by it It is satisfactory at 
the present momimt to notice this mutual sentiment of inherent 
goodwill; for it is likely that our traditional friendship will soon be 
put to another and severer test in tho fur East by the French wai- 
in Tonkin. AVhat originally seemed a trifling militarj’^ jnomcnade, 
seems to develop gradually into an unofficial war with tho Chine.se, 
the latter playing the jiart of the Bussians in tho last Servian war, 
who supported their Servian brothers by sending them General 
Tchernayeff, as well as other oflUcers and soldiers, without declaring 
war themselves. The French have wantonly disregarded that fun¬ 
damental rule which scarcely a year ago was brilliantly exemplified 
by Lord Wolseley in Egypt, that in dealing with nations and tribes 
of tho East you must strike home, or not strike at all. One massive 
blow would have disarmed the secret Chine.su resistance; the defeats 
of Biviere and Bouet invest it with new vigour. The French may 
succeed finally in overcoming their open and clandestine adversaries, 
and founding that Indo-Chinese Empire which seems to haunt the 
imagination of Ghallcmel-Lacour and his adventurous followers. But 
ere this is done we may possibly witness a great Chinese rising, a 
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massacre of the Europeans, and the temporary destruction of the 
whole Chinese trade. Already there is a growing excitement at 
Canton. Bills are placarded calling upon tho fanatic Chinese 
population to slaughter the barbarians—the Europeans—^without 
discriminating whether they belong to tho aggressive French race 
or to any other of those that settled upon Chinese soil. 

If anything was capable of showing tho French that they are giving 
up the reality of their European influence whilst grasping at tho 
shadow of this colonial empire, it was tl e now historic article in the 
North Gennan Gazette, The scmi-oflicial organ of tho German Chan¬ 
cellor reminded them in a most forcible manner that they are still 
a European power with European responsibilities. The article has 
produced an effect in Paris comparable only to that witnessed nearly 
ten years ago after the famous war-iu-sight article of the Berlin 
Tobt. Tho immediate cause of this outburst of the Chancellor’s 
wrath is certainly not the aggressive language of the Paris press 
against Germany, for this language has never varied for many years 
jjast. Nor is it the fear of a monarchical restoration. The elec¬ 
tions for the Councils-General, which are a far better touchstone of 
public opinion than Parliamentary elections, have proved that the 
Bepublic has at no time been more finuly and deeply rooted in the 
national mind. But if, by any unaccountable vicissitude of French 
politics, there was a royal restoration, it is more than probable that 
the inoffensive person of tho Comte do Chambord’s successor, the 
Comto de Paris, would not cause any of those angry feelings which 
dictated tlio present composition. It is probably directed against tiie 
French minister of war, Genci’al Thibaudin, who seriously contem¬ 
plated the mobilization of an army corps at the Eastern frontier in 
order to test the working power of the new military system created 
by a general of the ordre moral, and executed by all huceessivo war 
ministers. Republican France has, in this respect, siod with 
monarchical Europe, for neither a Legitimist nor a Bonapartist 
ruler would have carried military expenditure so far as Republican 
senators and deputies. Germany might have raised her voice against 
this system in its beginnings; as she failed to do so, she was obliged 
to let things take their course. And this Germany did with grout 
care and self-command, avoiding studiously tho more semblance of 
interfering with the internal affairs of France, and even checking 
her own organs of publicity when they seemed to violate this rule. 
Prince Bismarck, too, might have followed this policy if ho had 
had his own way. But, after issuing his war-in-sight article in 
the Berlin Post, ho was obliged to capitulate before that powerful 
court party commonly called the Coalition of Aprons, and since that 
time he adopted the opposite policy, which may be called the policy 
of reconciliation. The price of this reconciliation was, of course, 
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not Alsace-Lorraine, but Tunis, Syria, or any part of the globe 
where Frenchmen might choose to unfurl the tricolor. We have 
seen how France took the Chancellor's hint, pocketed Tunis, in¬ 
vaded Madagascar, kept her influence paramount in Syria, tries to 
found an Indo-Chinese Empire in Annam. But at the same time 
sho has not forsaken her idea of revenge. Of late the notion has 
spread in Germany that French armaments are complete; and since 
Thibaudin has inspected the “ Fronti^re d'Est,” and pronounced 
his favourable judgment over that iron wall, the French are con¬ 
vinced that everything is ready. The effects of this conviction are 
easily to be traced in the French press. As, on the part of Germany, 
this exultation was foreseen, it would have remained unnoticed, 
although its appearance coincided with the publication of Antoine's 
“ Anti-Prussien " in Paris. But when Thibaudin announced his 
intention of mobilizing an army corps along the eastern frontier, 
under the very eyes of Germany, matters changed completely, since 
a measure of that kind is generally considered to bo one of the 
preliminaries of a coming war. These facts adequately explain the 
article in the North German Gazette. 

Will the Eastern question bo reopened during the course of this 
3 'car ? The forces that arc destined to come into play at the final 
stage of this question have begun to draw themselves up before the 
eyes of Europe. If anything, the question has become simpler, since 
the issue seems to be restricted to two chief inheritors, Ilussia and 
Austria. By dint of her alliance with Grnnany, Austria exercises 
the more powerful attraction, for she has succeeded in wresting Servia 
from Bussia’s influence, and King Milan has been received as guest 
at the Vienna Hofburg. King Charles of Roumania is expected to 
follow Milan's example in a few days—coming from Berlin, where 
he assisted at the christening of the old Emperor's second great- 
grandson. Whether he will pay his reception into the Austrian 
confidence with the signature of the Danube Treaty is not yet 
decided, but we arc assured that diplomacy docs no longer busy 
itself with that instrument, which eventually may bo considered as 
“ non avenu " if Roumania should cling to her refusal. To counter¬ 
balance this powerful union of Danubian States, Russia musters 
only a principality and its ruler, another principality without its 
ruler, and a pretender without a principalitj'. We speak of Prince 
Nikita and the Montenegrins; of the Bulgarians, whose ruler, 
Alexander, does not share the Russian proclivities of his people; 
and of the pretender, Peter Karageorgewitch, who, by his marriage 
with Zorka, daughter of Prince Nikita, has, for the first time in 
his life, assumed an importance which is foreign to his character 
and his mental capacity. The marriage has been celebrated in' 
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the capital of the Prince of the Black Mountain with as much 
aplendour as the scanty means of tho principality allow. Fortu¬ 
nately the dowry has been given by the Czar, consisting of a 
million of roubles, and Peter Farageorgewitch is, therefore, able 
to keep up his rbh as a pretender to the Servian throne with a 
certain ease until the groat day has come—tho day when war is 
declared between Rus'jia and Austria. The chances of this war 
are now more favourable for Austria than before, provided Servia 
continues to side with her. As soo.i as the railway between 
Belgrade and Nish is finished, Austri<i can easily penetrate down 
to »Sdloniki, and prevent the march of Russian troops south of tho 
Balkan. But it is not Austiin that w'ill begin the attack. Russia, 
like France, can bide her time; she will give tho sign, and down 
Irom their mountains rush tho Montenegrins, stirring up Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, and Ilerzegovina. Peter JEaragcorgewitch has to foment 
civil war in Seriia, and Bulgaria will try to make common cause 
with Roumania against Austria So the outlook is not very promising 
for Austiia, notwithstanding the advantages gained through annexa¬ 
tions and alliances 

In conclusion, it may bo remarked that the Sultan is said to have 
lost his heart to the French, and consequent!}'’ to tho Russians. 
Admiral Kraniz is credited with tho performance of this miracle, 
and Prince Niki(a is profiting by it, since he is received at Con¬ 
stantinople with unusual honours. But, after all, we do not hear 
that tho numerous German officials Tuikey has engaged are dis¬ 
missed or treated disrespectfully. We may, therefore, witness very 
soon another motamorphohis m the Sultan’s mind, which will cause 
tho German star once more to bo m tho ascendant 


Amju&t 28, 1883 



STAGE DECORATION. A POSTSCRIPT. 

Loud Lyitox, in his second paper on “The Stage in Relation to 
Litcraiure,” Ima raised a point about stage docoraiion which ho might 
with advantage have pursued farther. Not only is stage decoration 
—the power of the cheque-book and fho banker's balance—assuming 
a position wliich was only grudgingly conceded under Macrcady, and 
established, not without critical protest, by Charles Kean, but it has 
driven the pictorial artist from the stage-door to take a secondary 
position as a designer of costumes. There is little need now for artists 
like tStanticld and Roberts to act as scene-painters. What used to 
1)0 artistically represented—an illusion of the painter’s brush—is now 
a solid reality, built up by noisy and perspiring labourers during 
long intervals of orchesti-al music. The vulgar realism of real 
pumps, real water, real horses and real cabs, has given place to a 
realism loss offensive but quite as objectionable. The stage-carpenter 
is now king, probably to be dethroned before long by the stage brick- ^ 
layer. A htreet now is seldom painted; it is built. At present it is 
built of wood; in .) short tiiiio theatrical enterprise may give us 
bricks and mortar. A forest is no longer a landscape painted with 
rare art on a sheet of canvas ; the perspective is an alley as real as 
anything in the )Scvcn Dials, and the front trees are huge polos 
manufactured into woodland form with tons of virgin cork, and 
smeared over by a property-man with a smudgo-pot. Temples are 
j'aisod between the acts at angles, compared with the sky-horders, 
Avhich are suggestive of n past or impending earthquake, but still 
they are more or less solid temples, and eveiybody is delighted. 
Interiors are dealt with in the same prosaic fashion, constructed to 
last a lifetime, and ornamented by the advertising house decorator. 
The floor is loaded with furniture, gutliored from Wardour Street or 
'I’ottonham Court Road, according to tho character of the scene, the 
best part of the stage being often occupied by settees, to tho manifest 
inconvenience of tho actors. Sometimes tho manager-actor adorns 
the room with a piece of really valuable china, and h liable at any 
moment to bo frightened out of his words by anxiety for his property 
and the clumsiness of a scene-shifter. Playgoers of sluggish imagina¬ 
tion may require something more than a background and two chairs, 
hut they can hardly require tho drama to be half buried under tons 
of clumsy solidity. 


John IIollingshead. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE. 

For some years pist, and particularly during tho last fow months, 
tho external policy of Franco has boon the object of constant remark 
and attention among foreigners. It has astonished some, it has 
shocked and scandalised others ; to Germany alone does it appear to 
bo satisfactory. Especially in England do people ask the true 
significance of all these distant expeditions in winch the Republic 
seems to delight. Does Fiance mean definitely to renounce its 
lofty position in Europe and to yield itself captive to a colonial 
chimaeia, wliich has met with such indifferent success in the 
past? Would it not be better to follow the example of Prussia 
after Jena, of Russia after the fall of Sebastopol, oi of Austria 
after Sadowa ? Would not the steady and bilent renewal of 
its strength, the gradual revival of its prestige and influence in 
Europe, and tho negotiation of useful alliances, bo found by the 
young Republic, surrounded as it is by States cither hostile or mis¬ 
trustful, the bafest means of regaining that grand position which is 
due to the t {>U it has played in history, to the bnllnint genius of its 
race, to the Libeial and Democratic character of its Government, and 
to its ever-increasing wealth P Is the world to underbtand that in¬ 
stead of keeping her eyes fixed constantly upon the Vosges and the 
Rhine, France has no attention now save for tho Song-Koi, the 
Niger, the Zaire, or the Congo ? 

It is upon these points that I wish to present a few observations 
to the English public. Is it the fact that France has sot off in 
pursuit of Will-o’-the-wisps which lead her astray and naste her 
strength, and at best will only conduct her among precipices; or is 
it, on the contrary, in despite of many errors and faltciings, a new 
policy which has to a certain extent imposed itself upon Franco, and 
whose principle is justified by weighty reasons? And again, is this 
policy so turbulent and lightly conceived as rightly to excite appre¬ 
hensions and resentment in England more than elsewhere ? 
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the morrow of her groat disasters France has not wavered 
• tnomeiat in her duty of recuperation. She has devoted all her 
energies <o repairing her strength and rc-conslituting her army. 
Seven hundred million francs, or £28,000,000 sterling, of new taxes 
have not dismayed hor. The nation that, under the Empire, objected 
to the organization of the Qardc Mobile as too heavy a burden, has 
not hesitated to subject to military service all its men under forty 
years of age. In this country of general prosperity, after having 
served his livo years with the colours, every Frenchman—^bachelor, 
married, or the father of a family—quietly returns year after year 
for a fresh training of a month or a fortnight. No one grumbles 
at this servitude; not a single elector demands its abolition. Over 
and above an addition of 600,000,000 francs, £24,000,000 sterling, 
to the ordinary war budget, we have spent since 1871 about 
two milliards, or £80,000,000 sterling, in renewing our war 
material, constructing new fortresses to replace those wo lost, and 
increasing tho strength of those which we kept. All this work has 
been done in silence, without display or provocation. Once only, at 
Cherbourg, a word of regret and hope, rather than of menace, escaped 
from Gambctta. Never since then has the Government, or any 
person of importance, let drop a suggestion that France was disposed, 
imder any circumstances, to break the peace of the Continent. 

Recovery alone was thought of. Neither Prussia at tho beginning 
of this century, nor Russia or Austria in more recent years, pursued 
that aim with more resignation and constancy. Tho resolve of 
France to avoid every external complication was so fixed that at tho 
opening of the Berlin Congress the question was seriously debated in 
the press whether it was advantageous to the Republic to be repre¬ 
sented ; and save certain marks of sympathy with Greece, and a few 
movements in her favour, which did not pass beyond kindly oflSces, 
never, during all this period of nearly ton years, have tho French 
Government or people given the least sign that they wished pre¬ 
maturely to roassurao an active part upon the Continent. 

Was this the policy of wisdom or of weakness P Foreigners do not 
in general comprehend the true disposition of the French people. At 
one time they are depicted as cherishing only thoughts of revenge, 
at another as disposed to submit to everything to avoid war. There 
could bo no greater mistake. A country like France, which for tho 
last fourteen centuries has been encircled by a glory that has suffered 
but rare and brief eclipses, cannot bo asked to accept, without 
retaining some hope, the mutilation of its ancient territory. Alsace 
and Lorraine remain dear to every French heart; their inhabitants 
in spite of annexation arc considered our compatriots. At the bottom 
of every man’s soul lies a tenacious hope, or at least a vague desire, 
that by some combination of circumstances—^peaceable, perhaps—^these 
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provinces may some day rejoin their ancient fatherland* ITodncere 
person will deny that fact; but from this indefinite, if genimZ, 
aspiration, to a deliberate, precise plan of early revenge by force of 
arms, is a long step indeed. No serious man in France has ever 
thought of an onslaught ui^on Germany; projects of alliance for the 
purpose of attacking our enemy of yesterday are always received 
with a reserved scepticism; and the famo 't speech of General 
SkobelefF made but a slight impression in Paris Not only has 
France no intention of breaking the peace, but there oven exists in 
our country a small school which inclines towards a Gorman alliance. 
M. Barthelcray St. Hilaire and, it is also said, M. do St Vullier 
would both view this doctrine with favour. 

Nevertheless it must not bo thought that Franco is pusillanimous, 
or that bho feels herself weak and fears everj thing that may break 
her repose. The French people are well aware that the sacrifices 
they have endured in order to reconstitute their army have not 
been useless Tb'' nation is pacific by choice, but it knows itself to bo 
in a stite to support a nar, however strong its assailant may be. 
Should any one throw down the gauntlet to France, and have the 
prebiunption to invade her soil, he would find facing him not a 
divided army of 250,000 men prorided with indifferent artillery, 
and supported by unfinished for tresses, but a million soldiers, with 
new, comph tc, and abundant Wtir material and a thorough network 
of fortresses. TJirder such conditions the resistance would be far 
different in energy and stubbornness, and, above all, in efficiency, than 
it wa5 in 1871 If in that year improvised and ill-equipped levies 
were able to prolong the struggle for five months after the capitula¬ 
tion of Sedan, and three months after the fall of Met/, if irr that 
campaign of 1870—71, miirvellously lucky for her as it was, Ger¬ 
many, nevertheless, left on our soil and in the hospitals a hundred 
thousand soldiers, what, it maybe asked, would be the sacrifices and 
losses she would have to undergo in a fresh war? 

With such a display of prudence on the Continent, how is it that 
Franco is so enterprising abroad, so lavish of its efforts, its money, 
and even its men H What benefit does it think to draw' from small 
expeditions urrdeihiken on all sides simultaneously, apparently with¬ 
out any plan but in a sort of nervous excitement ? Is there not a good 
deal of incoherence in aU these attempts at colonisation ? How 
comes it that Franco ‘<o lightly abandoned its traditional position upon 
the banks of the Nile, and yet a year afterwords attaches so much 
importance to the delta of an almost unknowm stream, the Song^Koi ? 

Immediately after the peace ox 1871, the study of geography and 
colonial affairs once more found favour with the French people. It 
was remembered that Franco had formerly been a great colonising 
nation; that sho hud occupied Canada and Louisiana, and had, been 
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the first to explore the banks of the Mississippi; that for long the 
possession of India remained in debate between herself and England; 
that many of her colonies or plantations, such as Saint Domingo and 
Eeunion, especially the latter, had at the end of the last century 
achieved a brilliant prosperity, and that impartial foreign authors, 
notably Merivale, had paid homage to the aptitude of the French for 
agricultural colonisation; and it was asked whether France could 
not again find a profitable field of action in countries outside of 
Europe ? Prevost Paradol, in his France Noucelk, indicated Algeria 
as one of the resources and future glories of the French nation. Ifot 
only did men of letters and politicians yield to the glamour of those 
suggestions, but the industrial and commercial classes also wore 
impressed by this ideal, and we soon saw business hotises in Marseilles 
at great expense sending forth their commercial travellers to explore 
the neighbourhood of our establishments on the west coast of Africa. 

The relics of our ancient, wide-spreading, colonial domain were 
of little importance; except a few islands and an unhealthy conti¬ 
nental possession in Guiana, the only one colony we posscased capable 
of extension was Senegal. Certain unforeseen events, however, had 
in 1830 and about 1 SCO placed in our hands two countries which, 
both from their extent and their situation, seemed to present many 
rcsource.s: these were Algeria and Cochin-China. 

To these two countries then was the particular attention of the 
French Government and people directed. There was no premedi¬ 
tated design of conquest or annexation; but there was a determina¬ 
tion to advance to the utmost the internal development and growth 
of these two colonics. A thoroughly pacific policy was contemplated, 
and accordingly the explorations which took place at that lime had 
no warlike character. When General de Oallifet, just after the 
war, went with a column of cavah’y to make a reconnaissance at El 
Golcah, in the middle of the Sahara, near the thirtieth degree of 
latitude and about 170 leagues south of the Mediterranean, he acted 
only as an explorer, and had no need to lire a single shot. A mission 
of the same kind was entrusted a few years later to the unfortu¬ 
nate Colonel Flatters, who met his death in an ambuscade of the 
Tonaregs at the Well of Assion, near the twentieth degree, at the 
entrance of Ahir, and 420 leagues in a straight I'no south of 
Algiers. The idea at tliat time was to extend the commercial rela¬ 
tions of Franco as far as the Soudan. Many illusions possibly pre¬ 
vailed concerning the resources to bo expected from those parts; but 
it should be remembered that when the French Canadian De la 
Sable, in 1670 and 1671, suddenly discovered the Mississippi and 
traced its course, no one in the whole world suspected that those 
solitudes would one day become the theatre of the richest civilisation. 

Whatever prejudices reign in divers countries, and particularly in 
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England, in the matter of French colonisation, it is incontestable 
that for twelve years past Algeria has made considerable progress. 
Considering that it is not a vacant territory, and that it is inhabited 
by a warlike people who possess the land and cannot bo ousted by 
force, this French dependency will bear advantageous comparison 
with the colonies of any other power, which arc subject to analogous 
conditions. An impartial observer who had to decide upon the 
merits of the colonisation of tho Capo of Good Hope or Natal, and 
that of Algeria would, perhaps, giv.j a judgment not adverse to 
Franc(*. Tho French have not more wars ^vith tho Arabs than the 
English with tlic Kaffirs and Zulus. Tho European population in 
Algeria, amounting to-day to 400,000 souls, of \i’hoin more than 
half are French-born, exceeds in number and is not inferior in wealth 
to that of the >South i\friean colonies. We ha\e about 1,700 kilo¬ 
metres or 1,0G0 inili''^ of railways at work in our pobsessions in North 
Afiicu, nearly as much as tho railways of Egypt, and about an 
eleventh part in length of the iron I'oads of India, although the 
popxilation of the latter conntrj’’ is sixty times ns numerous. The 
external trade of Algeria is now little short of 500,000,000 francs, 
an amount equal to a sixth or seventh part of the commerce of India, 
and equal to two-fifths of that of China, about wdiieh so much has 
been said the last fewuceks. Agriculture as ^\elI as mining has 
taken a great start during the last five or six years in our African 
provinces, which <aro in a fair way to become one of the great wine¬ 
growing districts of the world. 

Tho above details may be excused, for they are necessary for the 
due comprehension of tho isubject. It is veil to know that tlio fifty 
years which have elapsed since the conquest of Algeri.i have not been 
lost either for the conquered country or for Europe in civilisation in 
general. If public attention in France has in a way been eagerly 
watching the growth of Algeria since 1<S71, that eagerness was 
entirely free from any thought of annexation ; neither ^Morocco nor 
Tunis tempted the French Government. No doubt it purposely and 
legitimately resolved to maintain in the '•Western llegency that 
privileged position which France had always enjoyed there since 
1830, but it did not dream for a moment of tr.insforniing this moral 
and indirect influence into a protectorate. It was circumstances, so 
to speak, that forced the hand of France. 

Not only did our country hold out no throats to tho Boy, but, in 
tho face of the depredations of the Tunisian subjects, it displayed 
even an excessive forbcaranco. A well-known Russian savant, 
M. de Tchikatchef, in a book published in 1880 and entitled 
EHpagm, Aighrie, et Tunisie, pays a generous compliment alike to 
the merits of our Algerian colonisation and to tho spirit of peace 
which inspired the French Government in its relations with the 
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Regency. At the time of the Berlin Congress, M. Waddington 
declined the suggestion then made to him to lay hands upon the 
territory of our western neighbour. It needed, in fact, unforeseen 
and regrettable incidents—the affair of the Enfida and that of the 
Goletta railway, when the rights of French subjects were ignored; 
it needed renewed and continuous incursions of Tunisian moun¬ 
taineers into Algeria, before the French army entered the domain of 
the Bey. The occupation of Tunis by Franco, like the conquest of 
Algiers in 1830, was not the result of premeditated design; both 
arose from the very necessity of the case. The declarations of the 
Ministers of that time, both M. Jules Ferry and M. Bartholemy 
St. Hilaire, were thoroughly sincere; neither they nor the French 
people dreamt of an increase of territory. That happened to France 
which has ha 2 )pened lately to England in Egyiit, the difficulty of 
abandoning a barbarous country, which accidental circumstances 
compelled them to occupy, without leaving it a prey to anarchy. 
It is also from unforeseen events and not of deliberate purpose that 
the small war in !Madagascar has come about. France has always 
considered the Rakalavas as her jirotryh. The French planters of 
Nossi Be, of Reunion, and of the ncigh})Ouriug isles have always 
been admitted to hold land upon the great island. This arrange¬ 
ment, M’hich is of old date, has been modified by tho Chief of the 
Hovas, and hence Admiral Pierre’s enterprise. We might search 
in vain through the files of French journals antecedent to this provo¬ 
cation from tho islanders for a single article advising a descent upon 
Madagascar: and for a long time tho name of that country had never 
been uttered from a French rostrum. 

Tho principal cause of the various expeditions which France lias 
had to undertake during the last four or five years was the preva¬ 
lence of an opinion, us well in Europe as among barbarous tribes, 
that tho French nation was far more feeble, and pusillanimous, and 
passive under rebuffs than really was the case. Tho Egyptian 
question lent greatly to this mistake. The unfortunate abstention of 
France in that matter was owing more to domestic dissensions in 
French political life than to any deliberate design of non-intervcin- 
tion beyond our borders. M. Oambotta, as is well known, was in favour 
of energetic action upon the banks of tho Xile in concert with Great 
Britain. Gambetta’s ^Ministry, however, fell because of an adverse 
vote upon the revision of the Constitution, and was replaced by a 
Freycinct Cabinet. One who follows French politics knows how 
bitter was tho hostility of tho Gambettists against his successor. 
When M. do Freycinet proposed to send a few thousand men to 
guard the entrance of the Suez Canal, the party of M. Gambetta, 
who wanted an expedition on a far larger scale, and who, in 
addition, detested the Prime Minister, joined with the Extreme Left 
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and the Bight in order to overthrow the new Cabinet. This peculiar 
position of parties and this personal rivalry are the true explanation of 
oiir complete abstention in respect of Egypt. To the foreigner it 
appeared a sort of voluntary and deliberate abdication on the part of 
Prance—a proof of cxccsAivo pusillanimity. It was, in fact, nothing 
of the kind, and the great majority of the French nation and all 
men of intclligenco without exception have biuierly regretted that 
coalition of hostile paitics which, in order to plajr echo to one man, 
lost France hor pofitiou upon tho banks of the Nile. 

Thus no doubt it is to a false intcrpi utution of the causes of our 
absence from Egypt that we owe the recrudescence of tho 
difficulties facing us in Tonquin. Tho need io rcprcis outrages 
inflicted upon our countrymen caused France, in 1801) and 1800, to 
send an expedition against Annum. The consequent ticaty of peace 
gave us, along with tho southern provinces of that Empire which 
formed Cochin-China, certain rights of commerce, of establishment 
and of control in the northern poition which is watcicd by the Bed 
Biver. The inhabitants of tho plains of Tonquin have always given 
the French a cordial welcome and treated them as liberators come to 
free them from the exactions of the Mandarins. Those functionaries 
on the contrary regarded our soldiers and countrymen as enemies, 
and tho worst of all enemies in that they threatened to decrease tho 
illicit profits of a despotic and extortionate administration. Certain 
brigands known by the name of tho Black Flags, consisting 
chiefly of Chinese deserters and criminals, and resembling tho armed 
bands of the Middle Ages in Europe, were secretly, and sometimes 
even openly, ciicouraged by tho Mandarins to massacre our country¬ 
men and soldiers. It was thought that the treaty of 1874 would put 
an end to this state of anarchy. Tho Government of Tu-Duc, in 
exchange for a gift of vessels and arms, recognised a French protec¬ 
torate over Tonquin, and even, though loss explicitly, over all Annam. 

The bad conduct of the Annamites, however, and tho hostility of 
tho Black Flags still continued. In tho course of the present year 
the commander of our small army. Captain Biviere, was slain in an 
ambush in the same manner as his predecessor, Francis Gamier, 
had fallen ten years before. There is not a nation in Europe which 
would hesitate a moment to exact vengeance for the murder of its 
soldiers, or to compel, by making its terms more precise and complete, 
the execution of a treaty of ten years’ standing, whoso stipulations 
are perpetually being violated. That is the motive of our expedition 
to Tonquin; and the only reproach to which France is liable in this 
matter is, that hor continued hesitation has allowed the danger to 
reach its present height. 

As to China we see that that country is greatly excited, and has 
made many representations to France, and oven threats of war; but 
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has China really any right so to act? She claims a nominal 
suzerainty over Annam, and there is no objection to her retaining 
that privilege; but all her other demands are either unreasonable or 
exaggerated. The French people cannot be seriously a.sked to renounce 
the occupation of Tonquin, or even to confine itself to the Delta of 
the Song-Koi, and under the name of a neutral zone, to abandon to 
the Chinese and the Black Flags all the higher part of the country. 
It is well known that the key o£ a delta lies in the mountains which 
dominate it, and every one in England remembers Lord Bcaconsfield’s 
claim of a “scientific frontier” for India. The only engagement 
that France can with dignity enter into with China is not to construct 
forts upon her immediate frontier, and not to maintain any permanent 
garrison within a radius of twenty-five or thirty miles. Beyond 
that we might perhaps agree to some convention regulating customs 
and terms of intercourse, limiting to certain towns, or even to one 
town, to bo appointed by China, tho right of trading between the 
Empire and Tonquin. France claims no privileged position in 
China, and does not wisli to force by land tho gates of tho Middle 
Empire, but she must remain paramount in Tonquin. If China 
really desire peace, she would do well to accept those terras, which 
prove great good-will on the part of France. 

It may be added that a war would cause a more profound shock to 
the Chinoso Empire than to the French licpublic. France has made 
a great mistake in that she did not long ago organize a colonial 
army, distinct from her Continental army. That can bo done now 
without difRculty, for we have at hand all the necessary elements. 
Our four million Arab subjects woidd furnish as many volunteers as 
wo want, and under the command of French officers would make 
excellent soldiers. So, too, among tho Annamites we could easily 
raise an auxiliary force ; and if these steps were taken Franco would 
find herself in a position to undertake a distant W’ar without disturb¬ 
ing or weakening her military organization at home. 

By the present time the Tunisian question has almost foimd its 
solution, tho Madagascar difficulty will do so without delay, and 
Tonquin alone will remain. Let China only be reasonable and 
accept such an arrangement as has been indicated above, and the 
best relations will be re-established between her and France. The 
French people menace neither China nor Siam nor any power in tho 
world, but desire to live at peace with all countries. It means to 
put forth aU its strength to develop its new possessions in Tunis, 
Tonquin, and Annam; and the example of Algeria and Cochin- 
China seems to promise success. I have stated above the present 
position of Algeria; I may add that Cochin-China is equally 
prosperous, for it not only costs the mother country nothing, but 
even brings her in an annual income of three million francs. 
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Those who doubt the aptitude of the French for colonisation would 
do well to refer to tl^e English writers upon the subject, particularly 
Merivale and Adam Smith. In former days Franco was remarkably 
successful in colonies of the plantation order. Thus Adam Smith 
remarks, “ The prosperity of the sugar colonies of France has been 
entirely owing to the good conduct of the colonials, which must 
therefore have had some superiority over lhat of the English; and 
this superiority has been remarked in nothing so much as in the 
good management of their skives.” Similarly it is in their manage¬ 
ment of the natives of a country that the French display thoir 
ability, as may bo seen from tlio example of Bupleix, whose reputa¬ 
tion for this quality is said still to survive in India. It is said chat 
Franco is unable to form colonics because her population is decreas¬ 
ing ; but that is inaccurate, her population increases, although 
but slowly. Thou again France has an enormous capital ready to 
go abroad ; and capital is more necessary than emigrants to found 
agricultural colonics or plantutioub, as is pioved by the example of 
Java and of British India. 

A colonial army being onco established, the position of Franco as 
a Continental jjower will bo uuailected by her enterprises abroad. 
Such enterprises are limited by other considerations, and the French 
people have no intention to extend them in any extreme degree. The 
colonial policy of juodern Franco has nothing exclusive about it; 
foreigners arc at liberty to sliare its benefits. The Jtiilians and also 
the Spanish hold a good position in Algeria; English commerce is 
twenty times greater with our African provinces than it was with 
the ancient Algerian Regency. Thus it is on behalf of civilisation 
generally, more perhaps than for herself, that France is toiling, 
whether it bo on the African continent or in Asia. Our policy, 
therefore, ought not to inspire England with apprehension or 
inquietude, ^mo regrettable misunderstandings have caused a 
certain coolness in the relations of the two nations; but I feel con¬ 
vinced that time and experience will dissipate the prejudices which 
a section of the English public still hold with respect to the colonial 
enterprises of France. 


Paul Leroy-Beauheu. 



MR. IRVING’S INTERPRETATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

TriE nioro one thinks of criticiwa tho more one must regret that so 
much of it is employed in minimising merit and chastising enjoy¬ 
ment. DeserTing artists in every department may need correction 
and advice, though most of them afford instruction to the majority 
of critics rather than receive it from them. The taste of the public 
may need to be chastened, for “uneducated sentiment is continually 
running into vulgar types.” But a great deal of the critical work 
animated by these good intentions is so crude, that it must do more 
harm by coarse interference than it can possibly do good by holding 
up what it supposes to be u high standard cither to artists or to 
connoisseurs. Most of such current criticism is arbitrary. Much of 
it is artificial. It often errs in tho bigotry of its limitations. It 
usually lacks catholicity. Above all, such criticism is especially 
liable to err in attaching its labels to great productions which its 
classification cannot exactly or instructively describe. Every artist, 
in turn, has probably been the victim of criticism such as this. 
Certainly tho art of Mr. Irving has earned no immunity in this 
respect. From every quarter, from every point of criticism, ho has 
been persistently assailed, whQo all the time little or no effort has 
been made to seize tho main idea or principle which his successive 
impersonations have attempted to illustrate. At a time when Mr. 
Irving is temporarily interrupting his dramatic career at home by 
a tour in America, a suitable opportunity is afforded for a review of 
his art, a review which must be conducted on larger and more liberal 
principles, and from a wider stand-point, than has generally been 
accorded to him by his critics. 

Lord Lytton has, in a recent article in this Review, insisted that 
the drama should be literary. “If the stage be iUitorate,” says 
Lord Lytton, “ it can have no intellectual influence at all.” 
Assuredly not. Let us insinuate the necessary qualifications, how¬ 
ever. There is a medium between being illiterate and being non- 
literary. An illiterate drama would be simply offensive. A non¬ 
literary play may be a very good one—quite worth acting, such as 
may even bo seen several times with intellectual and moral pleasure 
and profit. The Bells, Leah, The Lyons Mail, and Rip Van Winkle 
immediately come to mind ns examples. We would not willingly 
let these die, for though they are not literary they are not therefore 
illiterate. They are good to see, good to criticise, fuU of good his¬ 
trionic opportunity and material; and they even touch intellectual 
chords in their au^tors. 

Lord'Lytton, in the article from which some words have been 
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already quoted, proceeds to insist, not only that the drama should be 
literary, but that it is a mark of high dramatic literature that the 
personages should bo types rather than characters. It is character¬ 
istic of Lord Lytton’s theory and contention that he prefers Schiller 
to Goethe. Lord Lytton thinks that what is most distinctiyo iii 
Schiller is moral elevation. Ho probably means to attribute to 
Schiller an even course of sublime poetic expression in which 
there is little variation and still loss subtlety. Indeed, Lord 
Lytton allows that in breadth of intDllcct and subtlety of insight 
Goetho is superior to every poet except iShakspoarc. Let us admit 
the value and ennobling effect of “ great movements of the soul,** 
the iiispiiing influence of the genius of Corneille, and everything 
else tliat can fairly bo credited to the majestic and classical order of 
drama. Lot us even hope for future masterpieces of this class. 
Catholic criticism esteems true art of all sorts, and 'will bo glad to 
see every kind of good achiovemnit multiplied. Hut wo shall have 
to end by admitting that the taste and piogrcss of our time have 
tended rather to subtlety, uiid keen intellect, and poignant touches of 
emotion, than to the grand st}le. 

When Lord Lytton says that Moliere, Sheridan, and other writers 
of comedy produced ideal types one must admit that he is right, but 
if in so saying he means to reflect on dramatists who rather produce 
individuals and chaiactors than ideal types, it is not so easy to hear 
bim company. jMoliere, for example, is ahvays amusing, always 
comic, always powerful, but the absolutely and continuously typical 
character of his personages prevents them from being absolutely 
natural. 11 is miser, for instance, is a miracle of consistency and of 
idiosyncrasy closely wrought out, but Harpagon was a man, and 
men are not so consistent. Ho w as sane, and it is only monomaniacs 
whose idiosyncrasies are so minutely elaborated in daily life. Ho 
docs not do what a miser would really do, although that is the 
author’s intention. Ho does what a miser would do if it were his 
destiny at all moments to mako it conspicuous that he was a miser. 
And this distinction holds still truer of some other of Moliere s 
characters, and of many of Sheridan’s, and of other authors. Not¬ 
withstanding the force of Shakspearo’s characters few of them are 
thus typical. Lord Lytton suggests Benedict and Jaques. It will 
be time enough to accept these as ideal types when any one will tell 
ns convincingly what they are types of. We all know that they are 
open to discussion, as Sheridan’s and Moliere’s characters are not, 
and as real men and women are. Classify plays how you will, this, 
when associated with excellence of action, diction, and arrangement, 
is the highest quality of the drama. It is this probably that makes 
Schlegel say that there are only two great poets—Shakspeare and 
Calderon; and it was this, perhaps, that the same critic had most in 
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mind when he so cflEectively described the romantic drama, though 
his description took in the whole range of that subject. At all 
events, Schlogol’s noble eulogium on the class to which Shakspeare^s 
plays in reality belong affords the best rebuke to those who exact 
from Shakspcrcan actors a smooth, unchequered, lofty, unperplexed 
majesty. This properly suits only the pure tragedy of the classics, 
the elegant nobility of the French tragic theatre, such fine tragedies 
of an unsubtle typo as were written by Schiller, or such rcsprotable, 
but much duller, works as were produced in our own country in the 
eighteenth and early in the present century in entire independence 
of Shakspearoan and all Elizabethan example. The romantic drama, 
which is really our standard drama, knows nothing, or rarely knows 
anything, of the rounded sublimity or the simple lofty plane of the 
classic tragedy. 

SchJegol has observed in the course of a profound oriticisra, 
which as it is familiar to most readers I will not quote, that the 
romantic drama, which, strictly speaking, can neither be called 
tragedy nor comedy in the sense of the ancients, is indigenous only 
to England and Spain, having begun to flourish at the same time, 
and having been brought to perfection by Shaksjicarc in tho former 
country and by Lope do Vega in tho other. In another place 
Schlegcl speaks of Sliakspoaro’s as irregular works. 

Although all Ihit. is tolerably familiar to dramatic students, there 
are attempts at criticism in periodical publications of some preten¬ 
sions, from which one might gather that those of Shakspeare’s plays 
which are not comedies arc perfect and normal in tragic form. And 
from this delusion is deduced a canon of histrionic orthodoxy by 
which it is easy to rule out of favour, out of approval, and almost out of 
court, any actor who plays Shakspearo in a Shakspearean spirit. 
What is most curious is that such writers accuse of being melo¬ 
dramatic actors whose chief distinction has been to lessen the melo¬ 
dramatic interest of plays relatively to their intellectual interest. 
The word melodrama is one loosely employed, and the denomination 
melodrama is not very distinct, but for practical purposes the usual 
definition suffices well enough. Melodrama is stated to have come 
to mean romantic drama, usually serious, in which groat prominence 
is given to picturesque, weird, and realistic decoration; in which the 
sentiments are simple, strong, and often exaggerated; in which nice 
development or illustration of chai-acter is not looked for, and in 
which success largely depends on well-sustained action and an 
effective denouement. This description is accurate enough, and it 
governs tho use of melodramatic as an adjective denoting a certain 
sort of acting. If we describe a man as a fine melodramatic actor, 
we mean that there is a good deal of light and dark in his acting— 
that it is bold, strong, sensational, that it excites or appeals to the 
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sense of the weird—that its effects histrionically are such as Salvator 
Rosa and Fuseli achieved pictorially. If we say simply that he is a 
melodramatic actor, there is probably a shade or more than a shade 
of censure implied. We mean that while coarser in general style 
than comports with clas'.lcal tragedy, ho slurs over or fails to give 
due effect to the intellectual features of the part which he plays. 

Now the qualities which make a man u fine n * lodramatic actor, if 
held in check by intelligence and informed by taste, are very fit and 
useful for Shakspearcan acting. 'Wliere they arc present they should 
be recognised with welcome, not with blame. Rut neither the 
presence of these qualities nor the departure of an actor possessing 
them from the rounded purity and majesty of the classic stylo, can 
make an actor melodramatic in the bad sense of diminishing tho in¬ 
tellectual interest of a performance. Tho intellectual interest of a 
piece of acting is capable of being judged, appraised, and described. 
It must be well worth pronouncing upon if tho interest is consider¬ 
able. It has tho advantage of giving tho eritic something to think 
about, something to differentiate, as well as something to admire. 
The actor’s conception may be wrong or it may bo badly indicated, 
but if it is intelligent and defensible, either by just or by ingenious 
argument, in proportion as it is so, and in proportion to its attraction 
for a cultivated mind, docs tho acting in which it is iiereeivcd tho 
loss deserve to be nicknamed melodramatic. For such acting no 
designation can bo so little appropriate. An actor who blurs the 
finer details of character, or who by rant or special iiidulgonce of 
sensational force gives undue prominence to lurid or violent 
elements, is tho very antithesis of one who introduces subtle senti¬ 
ment, fine observance of character, curious intimations of idiosyn¬ 
crasy, suggested by other passages of the play than that which is 
being at the moment enacted. 

It is because lilr. Henry Irving has the Shakspoarcan quality that 
ho is tragic, comic, melodramatic, bold, refined, contemidative, or 
otherwise just as the case requires. Tho variety of Shakspcarc is a 
constant spur to this actor’s various mind, and gives constant cues to 
his diverse powers. To discuss whether Mr. Irving is tragic or not, 
is only one degree less foolish than to assume that Shakspeare's 
serious and tragical plays aro tragedies of a regular classical order. 

When Mr. Irving first played Macbeth, there was an outburst of 
protest against his conception, and tho protest often took the form of 
insinuations that the actor had dwarfed the character and deteriorated 
tho tone of the whole play to suit his inferior powers. A signifi¬ 
cant detail was the omission of the bleeding sergeant, which had been 
condemned by some critics as a spurious passage. What ensued P 
It was said that Irving had cut out the bleeding sergeant’s descrip¬ 
tion of Macbeth’s prowess, because it conflicted with his craven 
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view of the part, or because it would not do to create an image 
of Macbeth which hia physique would not enable him to maintain. 
The first suggestion libelled the judgment of one of the clearest 
judges of dramatic character. The second calumniated the good 
faith of one of the most honest actors that ever trod the boards. 
Neither was probable. Most likely the bleeding sergeant was deleted 
because it was desirable to shorten the play; because there seemed 
to bo enough about Macbeth’s valour without this scene; and because 
two Cambridge editors had pronounced against its genuineness. 
But how strongly the result justified the judgment of whoever 
inserted the episode! The dramatist did not foresee the long line of 
stalwart and melodramatic Macbeths, who, far from seeming incapable 
of military pi OWC.SS, seemed chiefly capable of it and rather likely 
to bo incapable of qualms and fears and spectral susceptibility. If 
he had, it weuld probably have disturbed him almost as miich as the 
sight of Banquo’s heirs disturbed Macbeth. What Shakspoare did 
apprehend was that audiences might not be able to imagine that a 
man seen so constantly under the influence of ghastly dread could 
ever have made his way us a general to the position from which 
Macbeth stepped through blood to the crown. Accordingly he 
literally overlaid the first scenes with accumulated allusions to 
J^Iacbeth’s bold and successful martial character in order that doubt 
might never again arise in any spectator’s mind throughout the play. 
The “ Bellona’s bridegroom ” theory was not challenged for the first 
time on the occasion of Mr. Irving’s revival. It was disputed by 
Steovens and by a Mr. Whately, and these critics weie spiritedly 
replied to by John Philip Kemble; but these polemics leave the 
impression on the mind that there was a singular inability on both 
sides to understand the diflcrence between the sort of moral courage 
required for u life of murder, and the sort that suffices for one of 
military glory. And, besides, those of one party as well as those of 
the other made use of the most fanciful and fribbling arguments. 
In all these cases the discernment of the public grows, and nothing 
develops so fast the power of insight into the moaning of Shakspeare 
as an original jind thoughtful impersonation of a principal character. 
Those who think that a bravo warrior could never contrive base 
murders, or succumb to the horrid hauntings consequent upon them, 
must settle their quarrel with Shakspearo. Where Mr. Irving was 
wrong in this bleeding sergeant matter, was in not availing himself 
of the means Shakspeare had supplied of fixing indelibly on the 
minds of his audiences that bold, soldierly, professional bravery, which, 
though not as many think the basis, was the superficies of Macbeth’s 
character. 

There is one peculiarity of the acting of great actors, even if a 
little mistaken, which gives them a great advantage over the errors 
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of sliaUow textual critics. They do not impoverish the drama. On 
the contrary, they people it with respectable and often grand multi¬ 
plications of character. The Kembles and some of their predecessors 
arc responsible for the setting up of a fictitious notion of Macbeth as 
a splendid hero, and of Iiady Macbeth as a splendid woman, superior 
to every access of softness. This conception was deeply founded by 
Mrs. Pritchard, who ployed with Garrick, anr' Mrs. fiiddons only 
carried the conception to a still higher point of feminine magnifi¬ 
cence. But all this time tho true character stared every reader in 
the face as ho pored over the Shakspearcan text, even if it did not 
lurk in some of the earlier traditions of tlio theatre. When poor 
Partridge, in Tom Jones, saw Hamlet, he said that if that little man 
on the stage was not frightened of the ghost, ho had never seen any 
man frightened in his Hfo ; and ho was quite indignant when it was 
thought that ho could prefer Garrick, who looked so scared, to tho 
gentleman who played the king, and who anybody could see was an 
actor, he spoke all his words so distinctly and twice as loud as 
Hamlet. From tliis it would appear that for fine actors to be accused 
of ignoble physique and elocution is no novelty, and that if tho 
Kembles followed in tho wake of similar predecessors, there were at 
least brilliant exceplions who depended more upon intellect and 
nature. Garrick, we knou, not only played Hamlet as just described, 
but enacted IMacbcth, so as to short tliat, when once excited, ho could 
not co^^ccal tho emotions of his soul, oven in tho presence of Duncan. 

If we are to make anything of Shakspoarcan criticism, we must 
understand to tho full how frankly and practically Shakspeare did 
his work. He rt as not a regularly educated man, but, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says, ho lived, “ in a current of ideas in the highest degree 
animating and nourishing to tho creative power,” in a society per¬ 
meated by fresh thought; intelligent and alive ”—a “ true basis for 
the creative power’s exercise,” in which “ it finds its data and its 
material truly ready for its hand.” And he used not only the ideas 
which he imbibed as they floated around him, but all the learning 
he could pick up without neglecting his calling. To pretend that he 
had recondite views to sot forth of this or that race, or this or that 
period, is nonsense. There were no such professional subtleties in 
his programme. But neither did he neglect knowledge or avoid 
dramatic subjects which more scholarly men think their own. Ho 
underlook anything ho thought he could manage, and he was never 
altogether mistaken. He read as much as he had time for, and, 
with or without suggestions, imagined “ moulds of fancy,” as Hazlitt 
said, which “springs of pure feeling” rose and filled. Because 
Shakspeare has become a text-book for Universities, we are not to 
suppose that ho is by any scholastic standard a classic. He and his 
contemporaries would have been amazed at such a prospect, though 
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tiov^, if we wonted to redefine the classical, it might be necessary to 
devise a formula by which Shakspearo would be included. The best 
of him and of his method is that there is no straining, no avoidance 
of certain topics, otherwise eligible, as lacking in dignity. He 
reaches lieights of majesty, compared with which those of ililschylus 
Jiimself may almost bo called poor and provincial, but it is without 
effort. He uses no inflated balloons of artificial sublimity. His 
characters are not demigods. He dares to tell us that his most 
refined hero was fat and scant of breath. If wo are to xmderstand 
cither Hamlet or Macbeth, we must banish from our minds the pre¬ 
dominating notion of supreme physical and manly perfection which 
attaches to the personages of Greek tragedy. It is irreverent and 
misleading, however firmly the Kemble and Siddons school may 
have established it. Shakspearo seems positively to have taken 
pains to exclude it, and to show how differently he estimated the 
atmosphere in which it is the genius of our nation to produce 
poetical works of art. 

The Macbeth of Mr. Irving is one of the latest illustrations of a 
progress which has been all in one direction. The great actors of 
the classical type, some before Garrick and some after, did much to 
secure for Shakspeare the rank among classics which was his due, 
but they did little to bring out the qualities which are more pecu¬ 
liarly Shakspcarc’s own. This has been done more effectually by 
Garrick, by Kean, by Macrcady, and by Irving, all of whom have 
been carped at as melodramatic, or as something equivalent. These 
artists, more than critics or commentators, have enlarged and ren¬ 
dered more truthful the prevailing conceptions of Shakspearo’s 
characters; and these are found to be permanently enriched by 
subtle and profound reflections, carried out in details of similar 
spirit, rather than by that rotund and nobly proportioned grandeur 
which is sometimes assumed to be the highest intellectual achieve¬ 
ment of theatrical art. 

No one will over understand the ethics of Shakspearo (and with¬ 
out understanding his ethics no one can understand his plays) who 
is perpetually expecting or supposing him to bo sublime. His heroes 
reach great heights of sublimity, but they cannot be depended upon 
to bo sublime any more than they can bo depended upon to be 
logical. A great dramatist, when ho has proved his greatness, is 
not to be too hastily arraigned for inconsistency in his characters. 
We have to stand before them as before undoubted creations. They 
are men and women almost as much as the men and women whom God 
has created, and if we are honest and observant we shall admit that 
they are not more puzzling, Shakspearo recognised no requirement 
that his personages were to be either grand or of coherent conduct. 
Those who best understand him will enter into no such contract on 
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his behalf. Human his characters must always be; human even 
when acting under supernatural instigation; human in every inci¬ 
dent and relation; consistent, perhaps; sublime, sometimes. This 
greatest of dramatists knew his kind and his craft too well ever to 
remain long on the stilts. The Macbeth of long-standing convention 
is “an ambitious but noble hero, yielding to a deep-laid hellish 
temptation.” Hazlitt went farther, and called uini “ frank, sociable, 
and generous.” All the crimes to which the uiurper is driven by 
necessity “ cannot altogether eradicat i the stamp of uative heroism.” 
Ilis wife instigates liim to commit tlio deed which the witches have 
suggested, “ urging him on with a fiery cloquenee, which has at 
command all those sophisms that serve to throw a false splendour 
over crime.” “ Little more than the mere execution of it falls to 
the share of Macbeth, ho is driven into it in a tumult of fascination.” 
“ Eopentanco immediately follows ; nay, even precedes the deed, and 
the stings of eonscience leave him rest neither night nor day. But 
he is now fairly entiinglcd in the .nares of hell,” and this—not any 
native characteristic of the man—makes him “ cling with growing 
anxiety to his earthly existence, the more miserable it becomes, and 
pitilessly remove out of the way whatever to his dark and suspicious 
mind seems to threaten danger.” 

It is not too much to say that the whole of this account of the 
play must bo travel-jod. To begin witli, Macbeth liad conceived the 
murder before ht' met the witches. This is proved by the language 
of his wife when Duncan was in the house:— 

“ What bu.ist w.is’t then 
I'hdt Jua lo you bioak tins ontoipii-o tf) mo '' 

Noi tmif* Jior place 

Did then adheu', and jot you would make both: 

Thf y have m xdo thomsi Ivi and that thoir fittu ss now 
Does unmake Jgou.” 

Lady Macbeth did not quite understand her husband, but she 
understood him a great deal better than modern critics who tike 
him for a hero. So strong-nerved and determined a woman, who 
would have scorned to contemplate a villainy she d.ircd not commit, 
could not be deceived in the signs of cowardice which her husband 
so plentifully exhibited. She knew him to bo brave in the field, as 
many a moral cowaid has been before and since. She was even per¬ 
suaded—mistakenly—that if he were once crowned he would be able 
to “keep his state” with a sufficient outward show of callous majesty. 
But she recognised the weak fibre in him, and saw that she must 
keep him to the sticking-place. This, rather than primary instiga- 
tion, was her function, and the necessity of it lay in the inherent 
baseness of Macbeth, who could neither bo an honest man of valour 
nor a valorous man of sia. At first Lady Macbeth took a too favour- 
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able view of her lord’s weakness. Some husbands show their wives 
only the best sides of their vices^ as others show them the worst 
sides of their virtues, and it is a proverb that many a spouse thinks 
well of her partner long after every one else has given him up. 
Such facts arc quite beneath the notice of critics who cannot descend 
from the fixed stars of perpetual sublimity; but Shakspeare had a 
keen eye for them. When Macbeth had already confided to his 
consort tlie heroic idea of murdering tho king—which as he then 
proposed to make tho opportunity was the first and last heroic idea 
we know him to have had—and when she had thereafter received a 
letter from liim telling the story of tho witches, she charitably 
apostrophised him as “ too full of tho milk of human kindness.” 
»So far as she thus presented a picture of Macbeth’s infirmity of will 
it was a true one; so far as she attributed that infirmity of will to 
generosity of nature, it is unsupported bj' anything else in the play, 
and, indeed, will bo found on close examination to break down in 
tho very passage itself. Yet it is often quoted us a proof that Mac¬ 
beth’s was a noble nature until spoiled by the witches, and by his 
wife. The theory is preferahlo that Lady Macbeth, who loved her 
husband as strongly as she was determined to make hitii great, 
although sho knew his weakness, held too favourable u view of its 
origin, and (hat what she took for the milk of human kindness was 
really (ho white feather. The very discrepancy between tho man’s 
undoubied and quite comprehensible weakness as presently revealed, 
and her complimentary way of explaining it, is full of significance 
most destructive to the amiable and heroic theory of his character. 

If Shakspeare had intended Macbeth 'o bo a noble and generous 
man led astray nothing could have been easier to Ixim, and the pic¬ 
ture would have been a fine one; but that which he has given us, 
if less imposing, is not less interesting as a moral study. Take tho 
speech at tho beginning of tho seventh* scene. Surely at that 
moment a hero, and a Avcll-disposcd man, with his aged king under 
liis roof-trc(', would liavo felt more than merely selfish compunctions; 
and there is a passing reference to tho circumstance that Duncan as a 
guest was there in double trust. But the moan villain is not 
seriously impressed by this. He is troubled by other matters. The 
probability that one murder will not suffice frets IiijU. He says, if 
one murder w'ould serve he would not mind risking the life to come. 
But, unfortunately, retribution coines in this life. A cruel man in 
high place finds his example come home to him to plague the 
inventor. Besides, King Duncan has been so amiable and exemplary 
that fiveiy ono will bcw^ail his loss and execrate his taking off. On 
tho whole, therefore, the willing murderer does not like the look of 
things. This nohlu hero finds his project so likely to make him 
unpopular, that ho really wishes he had something besides ambition 
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to urge him on. If Duncan had only insulted one, now, or even 
been ungrateful, instead of loading one with honours, how comfort¬ 
ably ono could murder him! Such arc the sentiments of this speech, 
and they are again and again, exemplified. When Macboth has had 
Banquo assassinated ho gives himself the airs of an injured man, 
because the ghost appears at the supper-table. “ Blood hath been 
shed ere now,” ho says quorulou'sly, “and when the brains were out 
the man would die, and there an end ; but now they rise again and 
push us from our stools. This is me ’o strange than such a murder.” 
That ideas of this sort are expressed in glorious poetry does not alter 
them. They aro as base, cowardly, paltry us they arc heartless, and 
devoid of all sense of true repulsion from evil. 

Wt> are told that Lady Sfaebeth uses sophisms tliat throw a false 
splendour o^cr crime, Nothing could bo more untrue. Sho uses 
no sophisms at all. Her argument addres.scd to a man such as 
Shakspoino paints 3Iacbeth was not sopliistical, but the perfection of 
unanswerable commonplace. It may be thus summarised; “ Come,” 
says the wife, “no sentiment, no harldng back, and no cowardice ! 
Duncan had been just as good to you yesterday. If there were any 
sound reason of policy why you should give up the idea of murder¬ 
ing him you would state it. But you do not. You merely lack 
courage to do Avhat you desire. Surely you aro not so poor a 
creature as to prize the esteem of jnen witliout deserving it! Hurely 
it is bcttei’ that men should hate you in a proud position, resolutely 
won, thaj\ that you should despi.se yourself in a lower position in 
which you remain, not from virtue, hut from cowtirdice. If you 
wore a good man, and had religious scruples—if j'ou were a humane 
man, as I used to think you, and if you shrunk from cruelty as 
cruelty, T could understand your objecting. But this mere quaking 
without any principle in it is beneath contempt.” 

Following from scene to scene, and from speech to speech, the 
wickedness of Macboth, as his wife sustains his spirits for the fulfil¬ 
ment of tlio guilt which is his chosen rdle, it seems incredible—now 
that Irving has given us the cue for truer thought on the subject— 
that it should he levelled at any actor as a reproach that he makes 
Macbeth craven and abject. What is the man else ? What great¬ 
ness has he except in the field, in vivid eloquence, and in a desperate 
death at bay ? It is no weakness to shrink from crime. To recoil 
from a misdeed which i>romisc8 wealth or power is to many a nature 
a task requiring vast strength of moral principle. No one would 
call Macbeth a coward for being horrified at the thought of murder. 
But Macboth was meanly wicked, because his mind did not revolt 
from the deed but only from its accompaniments and consequences. 
When Irving, as Macbeth, goes off with his wife, saying, in a half- 
vacant, half-desperate manner, that the false face must hide what 

K K 2 
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the false heart doth know, the spectator feels as he looks at him that 
his face will never he false enough to hide his trouble, and that Lady 
Macbeth will have the intolerable responsibility of keeping up a 
curtain of fair show before the horrible realities which will presently 
and for long years bo the basis of their greatness. And this is only 
one of many thoughtful points. With tin's reflective actor it is often 
in another scone than that in which they occur that the words of 
any particular {mssago receive their finest illustration. Sometimes 
there is groat strength in his abstention from usual efltccts. For 
instance, previous Macbeths have made a great point by a complete 
change of manner, at the words when llanquo’s ghost vanishes, 

“ Why HO, 

Uoing gono, I am a man again.” 

Mr. Irving, on the other liand, delivers these words in the 
anxious tone of a man who ought to feel relieved, but in reality does 
not. This is much truer. It may probably bo taken as a rule that 
sudden absolute changes of manner, which leave no trace of the pre¬ 
vious tone of feeling, ore unnatural and melodramatic, except Avherc 
there is an entire change of the material circumstances; and even 
then they are not always true to life. So here is one among many 
instances of this actor being less instead of more melodramatic than 
others. But there is equal power in his enactments of each scene as 
it passes. In the dagger scene wo perceive the profound meaning 
which, in a man of Macbeth's mould, lay in his previous undertak¬ 
ing to “ bend up each corporal agent to his terrible feat.” According 
to the notions which seem to prevail among a majority of critics, any 
such efibrt should be unnecessary. If ho were going to battle, and 
were in danger of immediate death, hie corporal energies would need 
no bracing ; why should noble Macbeth become physically unstrung 
at the tusk of killing a weak old man in his sloop? Shakspeare 
knew better, and Irving, as was said of him in Hamlet, “ will not go 
out of the character.” As he enters alone, and begins to follow the 
dagger in the air, which—significant phrase—marshals him the way 
that he was going, his gait is that of a sick man roused from his couch 
and feebly staggering to his feet amidst the swayings of an earth¬ 
quake. As at length he crecpingly approaches .ho door of the 
king’s chamber, at the words, “ Thou sure and firm set earth,” his 
feet, as it were, feel for the ground, as if he were walking with 
diflSoulty a step at a time on a reeling deck. When he returns after 
committing the murder, we see at once, if we are calm enough, what 
Irving has added to the achievements of his greatest predecessors 
in this scene. Hazlitt, whose comments on Macbeth are not alto¬ 
gether worthy of him, said of Edmund Kean, that he left it in doubt 
whether he was a king committing a murder, or a man committing a 
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murder to be king, but that as a lesson in common humanity his 
acting was heart-rending. “The hesitation/' says Hazlitt, “the 
bewildered look, the manner in which his voice clung to his throat 
and choked his utterance, his agony and tears, the force of nature 
overcome by passion, beggared description.” This must have suffi¬ 
ciently surprised the Kemble school. Irving has partly added, 
partly substituted, an idea of tremendous physical prostration, 
essential to the character of ono whoso bravery all leaves him when 
he is wickedly engaged. lie reels, ht tottors, ho can barely support 
himself. One fears that he will smear his wife’s arms, or stain his 
own clothes, with the bloody daggers, as he half holds them in a 
sort of paralytic clutch, with all intelligent grip and management 
gone out of his fingers. Ilis very articulation is as if his teeth were 
loosened and his tongue swollen. He flounders and all but faints in 
forlorn wretcheducss and horror. His body sways as if already 
hanging on a gibbet. He is slowly dragged off the stage, moaning, 
more dead than alive. 

To understand this it is not enough to feel the situation. We must 
know the true JMacbeth. We must see, as his wife has seen from 
the first, that he is capable of suggesting and devising crime but not 
of insensibility in committing it. The true Macbeth is a being whom 
Kemble could not, whom Schlegel did not, comprehend. The true 
Macbeth lay out of Kean’s simple and single-minded range, and was 
partly missed even by the more metaphysical but still maj^tic 
Macready. There is no reason why in his ceremonial public appear¬ 
ances, and when under the eyes of courtiers and soldiers, the true 
Macbeth should not have a sort of keen-eyed, eagle-like stateliness, 
except at the points whore he is “ unmanned in folly.” Hut it is 
of much more consequence that his demeanour, when his character 
reveals itself in undress, should \ividly present the finely dis- 
tingrushed traits upon which Shakspeare has expended the utmost 
skill of moral delineation. The true Macbeth, as portrayed by our 
latest great actor, is neither a generous hero nor an insensate 
criminal. He is a man who, though not devoid of moral feeling, is 
without operative conscience—a man who, iimocont of cruel tastes 
or malignant resolve to bo a villain, is always, and knows he is 
always, open to the suggestions and invitations of his besotting 
passion—a man over ready to meet such cues to wickedness halfway 
—and not capable, even when racked by fear and misery, of enter¬ 
taining the idea that moral considerations are to veto any act which 
he considers for his interest. 

When Mr. Samuel Pepys saw Macbeth, he wrote in his diary that 
it was “ a pretty good play,” and we may be sure that that sensitive 
and tenacious gossip did not much misrepresent the tone of his con¬ 
temporaries. Such acting as that of Garrick and his coadjutors 
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first taught Engb'sh society and English critics the true depth of the 
tragedy, and then came the period during which John Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons stamped with noble traditions of preternatural 

majesty on the imagination, not merely of England but of Europe. 
While physical advantages were no doubt the origin of the grander 
reading, they cannot vindicate misconceptions. Let us hope, more¬ 
over, that even where robustness and physical majesty are absent, 
one may discriminate, if one tries, between new truth which is bom 
of brains, and eccentric feebleness resulting only from deficiency of 
personal qualifications. It is not generally noticed, by the way, that 
Lady Macbeth, like women of later lime.s with anything desperate 
and unwomanly on hand, hud intentionally or accidentally fortified 
herself by drink. Vcry unsublimo but very Shakspearean, and saved 
as usual from vulgarity by the dramatist’s art of expression— 

“ That which hath made them druuk hath made mo bold.” 

But the facts of Rhakspcarc are lost upon critics with preconceived 
and fixed ideas. So grand a picture as Mrs. Siddons’s Lady 
Macbeth could not but seize on the public mind, audits magnificence 
was taken for truth to such an extent, that even Ilazlitt, when in 
ono of her lust performances Mr.*!. Siddons throw in u little hit of 
nature, complained, in his published criticism, that her “ Go, go,” in 
the supremo last agony of the banquet scone, was uttered in the 
hurried familiar tone of common life, without a sustained and grace¬ 
ful spirit of conciliation towards the gue -ts. 

To Miss Helen Faucit belongs the honour of first dissipating, in 
the interest of truth and nature, the great Siddons delusion; of show¬ 
ing tho world something truer than the massive and monumental 
style which was all that the Kcmhlo scliool could realise. Students 
of the subject may remember an arliclo in tho Woitminstcr Reumc, 
afterwards republished by its author, Mr. Fletcher, in which it was 
contended that statue-like simplicity was not tho essence of tho 
Shakspearean drama, and that to tho picturesque complexity which 
was its essence, Mrs. Siddons’s ma«sivo jierson and sculptured genius 
were as essentially repugnant as they were akin tc the spirit of tho 
antique. 

It is known that this essay was inspired by Miss Helen Faucit’s 
performances. What she began Mr. Irving completed in the now 
and true Macbeth which amid much obloquy ho presented to the 
town in 1875. The inner truth of this play is wholly separate from 
its grandeur, except as both are expressed by its inimitable language. 
And its inner truth has been long obscured, and upon manifestation 
is rudely and crudely challenged. But when ono perceives it—and 
this the world owes chiefly to tho Shakspearean “inwardness” of 
Irving’s acting—what can we think of Johnson’s extraordinary 
statement that this play “ has no nice diseximination of character,” 
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the evenls being “too great to admit of the influence of particular 
dispositions, and the course of the action necessarily dotormining the 
conduct of the agents”? We can all feel what criticism owes to the 
stage, and to acting which is reprehended as not sufliciontly lofty 
and severe, when wo are told on tho same high authority that the 
ofiect of tho play is lo make Lady !Macbeth “merely detested/' 
This after all yiiakspeure has done by the suggestion of her wifely 
solicitude and self-abncgatiou, and by her ultiiiiato death of sheer 
wretc'hedness, to shelter her with llae gontlo veil of pity I Well might 
Gervinus wiy that the clever player will always be a bettor inter¬ 
preter of yiiakspcaro than the most learned commentator ! 

Another asjxct of the subject deserves a few words. Great acting 
may find good scope in melodrama as well as in poet hal tragedy, 
and in this way Mr. Irving’s genius has been well employed. To 
bring out lully tho intellectual possibilities of a lower form of drama 
may be us worthy a function us to enlarge by classical representations 
tho public conceptions of great woiks. Literary distinidion, indeed, 
is not to be looked for in melodrama, though Mr. Boucicault, Mr. 
Sims, J^lcssrs. Hc'rman and Jones, and others, have shown that it 
may be adorned with certain litei’ury charms. But if exaggeration is 
avoided or ncutrali^^cd, the legitimate opportunities of melodrama aro 
considerable. Of those, Mr. Trying has availed himself very finely 
in several instances, with tho result of raising into tho first rank of 
dramatic interest, characters which, if conventionally played, must 
have been conventionally regarded. A melodramatic actor in the 
derogatory sense, Mr. Irving never was and never will bo—few 
tragedians could be less truly so described—but ho is clearly not 
ashamed of being a very fine melodramatic actor where melodraraalic 
qualities are recpiired; and he may justly bo proud of expending upon 
melodrama some of his profoundest art. 

The finest instance of this is in The Iklln. By many the play is 
regarded as a more dish of horrors, and in tho hands of most actors 
it would at best have been a combination of strong melodramatic 
situations with interesting domestic incidents. Played by Irving, 
tho first two acts are full of absorbing motajfliysical interest, as tho 
last is pre-eminent in sensational power. Nothing more terribly real 
has ever been accomplished by mere pantomime than tho cnaclracnt 
of the murder in dumb-show, culminating in tho horrified glimpse of 
tho viciim’s consuming body us the murderer, having crept up to the 
mouth of the kiln, peeps over, and with a fearful shudder catches 
sight of the eyes which he has glazed in death. But for the enlight¬ 
ened lover of acting it is more interesting to study tho earlier 
passages, in which tho player’s art brings to light some of those 
kernels of truths which may often bo found beneath tho husks upon 
which the lower dramatic instincts prefer to feed. Mathias, the 
murderer of the Polish Jew, haunted though ho is by the remem- 
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branco of his crime, and still more by the fear that it may come to 
light after long years of concealment, is resolved to control his own 
destiny. All his measures have been taken with shrewd sagacity, 
and from the low stand-ijoint of an Alsatian botiryeois may seem 
reasonably likely to succeed. The power of the actor is shown in 
artistically blending the reasoned confidence of Mathias in these 
expedients with indications of an incurable restlessness and perturba¬ 
tion, such as convince the audience that destiny will really control 
him, and has already laid hands upon him. By skilful use of facial 
expression and other physical traits, by gestures of insupportable 
fatigue and suffering, by unconquerable tendencies to febrile impa¬ 
tience, as well as by more definite struggles with the wearing, half- 
maddening memories of his crime, the spectators are made to feel 
that his end is foredoomed to be miserable, and that unless he die in 
a paroxysm of terror, ho will succumb to some involuntary impulse 
of frenzied sclf-betruyal. 

The insight and force of Mr. Irving as a subtle student and vivid 
impersonator of morbid moral conditions is shown in the strength of 
the conviction ho produces, that the ci'isis which must come is as 
inevitable in its character as in its occurrence. Mathias's mental 
fortitude, weakened by the long strain upon it, gives way suddenly 
under the accidental impact of the mesmerist's chance sayings at the 
fair. Partly by clever minutiae of acting, partly in the curious 
infatuation of tho man’s references to his crime in conversation, and 
partly in bursts of self-protecting h 3 'storics, as when tho young quarter¬ 
master suggests that the murdered Jew ma\' have been thrown into 
a lime-kiln, he begins to pile up irrefragable proof presumptive that 
he cannot long hold out against the assaults of his guilty conscious¬ 
ness on his nervous system. And the effect of this picture is sup¬ 
ported by a background, as it were, of weary lassitude, as of an 
insidiously tenacious and growing illness sapping the very vitals of 
endurance and never quite thrown off except in moments of frantic 
exuberance even more frightful to behold. If we have this key in 
hand every nervous gesture, every w^orn exprcs.sion of the weary face, 
every tired leaning of the greying head, deepen.s the sad impression 
made by the daily life of tho burgomaster as he lives it before us, 
while every boisterous intonation becomes intelligible, and scenes of 
simple conviviality, into which an element of wildness appears at first 
to have been incongruously and uncomfortably introduced, tell from 
the very beginning instalments of tho grim story wliioh it is the 
business of the play to unfold. The psychological part would have 
little hold on the fancy if it were not for a foreshadowing of doom 
which only genius could cast, and the doom would be mere coarse 
sensationalism but for its many correspondences with the previous 
morbid exercises of the condemned man’s mind. It is signally 
remarkable how, at the end of the second act, when Mathias in the 
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midst of the betrothal festivity hears the bells and sees the vision, 
the audience are in a moment whirled from the contemplation of 
character to the excitement of melodrama. And throughout the play, 
while the power required for the greatest episodes is purely tragical, 
and while other scenes are subtle studies of morbid idiosyncrasy, a 
general view of melodrama governs the spirit nr d action of the whole. 
It is no doubt unustial for melodrama to permit of such great acting, 
and still more uncommon is it for great acting to bo expended on 
melodramatic material. But the critic who declines to recognise in 
such a case that melodrama has been raised into tragedy or refined 
into moral anal} sis by histrionic originality and inspiration, is guilty 
of capriciously minimising merit and arbitrarily chastising enjoy¬ 
ment. Every yetm of art, every order of “ gift ” is entitled to its 
own triumphs; and all triumphs aro its own which any yenre of art, 
or any order of “ gift” ivius by appealing worthily and successfully 
to tho human nature which it is the business of stage art to 
represent. 

The object of this article has been not so much a vindication of 
Henry Irving, as of the principle which has been associated with his 
career, namely, the intellectual fruitfulness of great acting in which 
imagination and reflection arc predominant. If there should arise 
among us^—of Avhich event tliere is at present no sign or suggestion 
—a tragedian of the fine old rounded school of natural and acquired 
perfection, we shall all certainly admire him. He may be, perhaps, 
as Mr. Arnold exacts, superior to tho perils of caprice and to the 
perils of mannerism. In respect of caprice, no one can be freer from 
peril than Henry Irving. Mannerism happens to liave been more or 
less present in the acting of all our most suggestive actors, and in 
this Irving is certainly not an exception. Granted that an actor of 
perfect figure, voice, grace, gesture, and declamation would be a 
noble novelty. His magnificent traits, his personal majesty, his 
elocution, whether dulcet or thundering, ivould command general 
applause. Tho fashion might then change. Eor a period, well-pro¬ 
portioned power and beauty, and aesthetic charm aud personal pomp 
worthy of Greece in the days of masks and lOtJinrni, might rule our 
stage. The plays of Shakspeare might sustain a transformation 
under such auspices and seem as blandly or boldly classical and as 
little stimulative to curious meditation and inquisition as some oven 
now suppose them to be. Even then, however, the traditions of 
Garrick, Keau, Macroady, Faucir, Irving, and Terry would have 
their force, though those of tho Kembles and Young and Siddons 
might seem to havo re-vindicated a glorious supremacy. And the 
good work of intellectual discovery and illustration in the regions of 
literature, nature, aud humanity, would cither still go on, or be 
speedily resumed. 


Edwaru H. Bussell. . 
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TinuiE uppoarod in a recent number of the Nineternih Century an 
article on “The Spoliation of India,” by Mr. J, Seymour Keay, 
which for ignorance, presumption, and misrepresentation of fact, is, 
perhaps, unsurpassed in the literature of political abuse. Mr. Keay is 
understood to bo a gentleman with a grievance against the Govern- 
jnent of India ; and tlio public will, consecjuently, do well liberally 
to discount accusations which are accentuated by ill-temper. He 
informs us tliat ho has passed his Indian life in the servi^'e of 
the Hyderabad State, never, in spite of Sir Salar Jang’s enlightened 
endeavours, distinguished for good government; and he, presumably, 
has no experience of the English administration which he reviles; 
while the extracts from ancient official records with which ho 
endeavours to support his charges are either misunderstood, or 
would convey a different meaning when read with their context; 
for Indian reports are frankly outspoken when dealing with grievances 
or wrongs whicli arc only exposed in order to secure redress or 
remedy. 

I shall not concern myself in this paper to answer the wild and foolish 
charge.s which Mr. Keay, Avith a light heart, has brought against his 
countrj'mcn and the Government of India, further than by catego¬ 
rically denying the correctness of every count of his indictment, and 
by referring those W'ho desire a justification of this denial to the 
Avork of Sir John and General llichard Sti achey, on the Finances of 
India, wherein all the facts and results of Indian administration, in 
every branch, are set forth with so much lucidity and detail as to 
make any further exposition of the aims and achievements of the 
Government a work of supererogation. 

Yet, although I have no intention of following Mr. Keay far into 
the mire, his article is useful as suggesting some observations on 
the native chiefs of India—then system of government as compared 
with our oAvn, the points in Avhich they might bo supposed to have 
a natural advantage over us, and the degree to which our example 
or teaching has modified their procedure. Even if our system of 
government bo defective, and it has undoubtedly many weaknesses 
and defects, how does it compare Avith those which preceded it, or 
wliich stand side by side Avith it to-day in India? Are the native 
chiefs, left to themselves, the beneficent rulers of a happy and con¬ 
tented people, or does the British Government, in a wilderness of 
oppression, neglect, and misrule, represent, as it should represent, 
order, civilization, and justice to princes and people ? 

The natural capacity and disposition of princes differ as much in 
India as elsewhere, while two special considerations, the influence of 
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the British Government and the closer or remoter connection of 
chiefs and subjects, materially affect the character of their rule. 
The influence of tho British Government is good or evil as the chief 
chooses to make it. If his disposiliou be generous aud loyal, he 
looks to tho paramount power for guidance and support; he frames 
laws and regulations for his people in accordau with our principles 
of jurisprudence; abolishes vexatious taxes and transit duties, and, 
at last, little difference is to be seen between the condition of his 
state and adjacent British territory; but should tho chief bo tyran¬ 
nical or grasping the unquestioned power of the Government works 
for evil. He knows, and his people also know, that it is only in 
extreme cases of oppression and misrule that the Government will 
interfere; and he understands that rebuke and remonstrance, for 
which he cares little or nothing, will ceitainly precede punishment. 
So his people are delivered into his hands as sheep to a wolf. If 
one of his subjects complain to tho nearest political officer, ho is 
punished, and possibly ruined; wliilo organized resistance seems 
hopeless, when be'^ide and behind the tyrant is tho mysterious, 
limitless powder of the Government, which has by treaty secured to 
him his possessions, and which would swdftly suppress any revolt 
against his authority. T could name several states whose rulers 
would have a very short tenure of power if tho Government would 
look tho other way. A great prince w^as boasting to me tho other 
day that ho obtained double the revenue tliat tlio British dared to 
raise. I replied, “ That is perfectly true; but if wo were to with¬ 
draw our troops you would have neither state nor revenue to-morrow. 
Your people pay, not because they lovo you, but because they 
fear us.” 

Tho second consideration, specially modifying the character of 
Native rule, is the antiquity or newness of tho dynasty, and whether 
tho chief rules over subjects of his own creed aud race. I’here is no 
doubt that tho Hindus, who are extremely conservative, feel a sti’ong 
attachment to the ancient ruling families. 

They submit to far more oppression from them, without complaint, 
than they would tolerate from aliens; aud only too often they have 
the opportunity of proving their devotion, for the prince, uniting tho 
sanctions attaching to hereditary and divine right with the force 
conferred by his connection with the British Government, is more 
tyrannical than elsewhere. I possess a genealogical roll of tho little 
Ohamba State, a valley hidden in the Himalayan fountains, which 
counts four hundred and seventy king.s and a dynasty stretching 
back, unbroken, for eight thousand years; yet I can remember the 
time when the Chamba peasants wore little better than slaves, and 
widows were publicly sold in the market-place as an ordinary source 
of revenue to tho State. 
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There is nothing in hereditary power uncontrolled by constitutional 
checks, untempered by culture, and uninspired by virtuous example, 
to elevate its possessor. But even such instinctive generosity or 
affection us might bo supposed to exist between a chief and his 
hereditary subjects is in these old dynasties generally lost. The 
right of adoption has been conceded, perhaps too widely and lavishly 
conceded, to all the more important princes, and without its exercise 
the line would soon be extinct, and the State lapse to the Crown. 
For generations of debauchery and excess have probably rendered 
the ruler incapable of leaving an heir to his possessions ; and some 
boy of the same clan is taken from the plough or the sheepfold and, 
•without education, training, or guidance, is placed on the throne, the 
uncontrolled master of a million people and uncounted treasure. If 
the proverbial fate of the beggar on horseback befalls him no one 
can be surprised. If he oppress his subjects he has no more reason 
to love them than the newest of mushroom rulers. 

It must not, however, bo imagined that the princes of India are 
mostly of ancient descent, compared with whom the British Govern¬ 
ment is a thing of yesterday. It is true that in Soutlieru India, in 
Hajputana and in the Himalayas, there are many venerable dynasties, 
mostly of Kajput origin, which, with the aid of adoption, have existed 
and ruled from immemorial and pre-historic times. But although 
some of these, like Oodeypur, Jaipur, and Jodhpur, are wealthy and 
extensive, they are of only secondary political importance. The 
great States in India, to-day, rose to power on the ruins of the 
Mogul Empire, and arc little older, often not so old, as the British 
Government. Indeed, we, together with them, Sikhs, Mahrattas, 
and Muhammadans, scrambled for the fragments of the disintegrated 
empire, and it was the good fortune of India that we obtained the 
largest share. Whether our proceedings were justifiable when 
measured by a strict rule of ethics, 1 will not discuss. Practical 
statesmen accept the logic of facts; and patriotic Englishmen, 
proud of the courage and enterprise of their ancestors, do not care to 
search the musty chambers of history to prove that the glorious 
achievements of their country wore unscrupulous, shameless, and 
unjust. Whatever their character, it is certain that tney will com¬ 
pare favourably with the actions of those who were once our com¬ 
petitors and rivals, and who are now feudatories of the English 
Crown. 

The Hyderabad State, the largest and wealthiest in India, is about 
two hundred years old, a Muhammadan prince here ruling a people 
mainly Hindu. The father of tho Maharaja of Kashmir was an 
untitled attendant of Maharaja Banjit Singh of Lahore, who con¬ 
ferred on him the chiefship of Jummu, in tho low hills overlooking 
the plain country between the Ghcn6,b and Eavi Rivers. Less than 
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forty years ago, by British grant, he extended his rule over the wide 
country of Kashmir, with its dependent provinces. This prince is a 
Dogra Rajput; the people are mostly Muhammadans. The Sikh 
States of the Cis-Satlej, Pattiala, Jhind, Kabha, Faridkot and 
Kalsia are little more than a hundred years old. Taken under 
British protection early in tlic present cenf»iry, they owe their 
very existence to our constant defence of their rights against Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh, who was always anxious (o absorb them. The 
great Mahratta States of (''entral India, Gwalior and Indore, ruled 
by Maharajas Sindhia and Ilolkar, arc little older. They are repre¬ 
sentatives of the predatory liordes which, until crushed by British 
arms, turned the fertile plains of Central India into a wilderru'ss. 
These Mahratta dynasties have nothing in common with the people 
they govern. Their race is different; and their language is not 
even understood. The Muhammadan family of Bhopal is of recent 
origin, and rules over an alien population, there being hardly any 
Muhammadans beyond the walls of the capital. These examples 
suflBce to show that British rule i.s no more foreign than that of 
the most important Native States. It is as respectable from antiquity, 
while its absolute religious tolerance, unknown elsewlierc, renders it 
more acceptable to subjects of a different creed. It may not be 
uninteresting to briefly sketch the character of a representative 
Hindu prince of ancient lineage, and more than ordinary natural 
ability; while propriety suggests the selection of a chief no longer 
living. 

Maharaja Raghuraj Singh, G.C.S.I., was the chief of Rowah, one 
of the seventy States whicli form my political charge, and it is now 
being administered by an English Superintendent until the infant 
heir shall have reached his majority. The ruling family had pos¬ 
sessed Rowah for many generations, and wore much respected by 
the people and by neighbouring chiefs, taking daughters in marriage 
from tho very highest and proudest houses in Hindostan. The 
Maharaja was an extraordinary mixture of learning, acuteness, and 
incapacity. An excellent Sanscrit scholar; fond of English, which 
he spoke fairly well; a wit; a brave and keen sportsman, and of a 
gonial disposition, he was still the most unscrupulous schemer and 
the worst ruler that could well bo imagined. His territory was 
upwards of ten thousand square miles in extent, with a population of 
a million; but, in tho thirty years during which he misgoverned it, 
he contrived to reduce its revenue by two-thirds, and to drive a 
large proportion of tho people from the State. , 

At last, weary of tho pretence of government, ho begged that 
an English oflBcor might relievo him of the cares of office, that he 
might enjoy, unmolested by the importunity of creditors or 
petitioners, the pleasures of the chase. His request was granted. 
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and Lo always remained on the most cordial terms with the English 
officer who administered his affairs. ITot that his conduct gave no 
cause for complaint; but that his open confession of his own 
rogueries, and confusion of all moral standards, were so droll, that 
it was impossible to bo seriously angry with him. I have received 
various petitions from Rewah tenants asking to be placed in posses¬ 
sion of land formally granted to them by their prince, and, on 
inquiry, I have found that the chief, in want of money, had given 
the laud to one person for ready cash, and had forthwith sold it to 
a second grantee, knowing at the time that both transactions wore 
irregular, and would bo cancelled by the Superintendent. But for 
this he cared nothing, having pocketed the proceeds of tho double 
sale. As a wit the Maharaja was unrivalled, and his tongue was 
feared by most of his brother princes, about whom he had many 
stories to tell. Indeed, ho was thoroughly well posted in tho gossip 
of every court, and the scandal of every zenana in India. Hor, in 
throwing stones, did ho ever forget the extremely fragile house of 
glass in wliich ho lived, and many of his stories wore directed 
against himself. “ Something good and something cunning," was 
his description of a f.iraous prince now living, and tho character 
might have been applied uith much truth to himself. 

Grossly superstitious, and a mine of wealth to tho Brahmans, he 
yet was tolerant of other belief^ and always expressed admiration 
of the comprehensiveness of the Ten Commandments of the Bible. 
“ I never tell lies." he would say, “that against my ten orders; but 
I speak lies in this kind," and he would thci relate how he had been 
suspected of offering bribes to a Government official, and was taken 
to task by tho Agent Governor-General. “When ho ask me," 
said His Highness, “ if it true that I offer bribe to English officer, I 
say no; not true; that is lie. I never offer bribe to English 
officer." Tho Maharaja would then wink at his auditor, and whisper, 
“ I not toll lie; that against my ten orders; the man I bribed half- 
caste—not Engliisli officer." 

The Rewah State is perhaps the most priest-ridden in India. The 
Brahmans, to whom an enormous area of land has been alienated, 
were so powerful, that, until the day when the English Superinten¬ 
dent was invited to administer the country, they enjoyed complete 
immunity. Ho one would raise hi? hand or voice against a priest; 
and even for munler the Maharaja dared not capitally punish him. 
But, with the new order of things, this immunity ceased, and one of 
the first notifications the Political Agent, Colonel J. Bannennan, 
had to issue was to the effect that, in future, Brahmans convicted of 
murder would be hanged like base-born criminals. The Maharaja 
agreed to tho notification, and descanted, with much force, on tho 
equality of all before the law, the necessity for repressing violent 
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crime, and the advantage of restraining the lawlessness of the 
Srahmans. He believed that the odium of hanging the holy men 
would rest with the Political Agent, and had forgotten the existence 
of a clause in the Regency Agreement which, leaving to the English 
officers full powers, yet provided for the coiicurronco of His Higlmess 
in capital sentences. 

Shortly afterwards a Brahman committed a particularly cold¬ 
blooded murder. Ho had lircd several shots at his victim with hie 
matchlock hefoi’e the whole village, and, being caught red-handed, 
was promptly tried and sentenced to death, while tlie concurrence 
of the Maharaja in the sentence was formally invited. The situation 
was too much for His Highness’s nerves. Never had a Brahman 
been put to death in Rewah! and w'as it possible for him, the 
favourite of the gods, and the devout worshipper at the shrines of 
Pragraj and Ivasliiji, to bring upon the State the ci'imo of blood- 
guiltiness, by consenting to the death, at the hands of the liangman, 
of one of the holy race. The sympathies of the people and the 
nobles, or at any rate their fears and superstition, ■were on the side 
of the criminal; and all the influence of the priests, in Avamings 
and threats, was in favour of pardon. But, much as the Maharaja 
feared the Brahmans, he feared the Political Agent still more. Had 
ho not consented to tlie notification and extolled its virtues ? Ho 
could not refuse his concurrence in the sentence should the political 
officer remain firm, but lie might induce him to relent. His High¬ 
ness visited his friend both privately find surrounded by his whole 
court. Ho pointed out the dreadful things which must happen to 
Rewah should the offended deities witness the slaughter of a 
Brahman. He wept, and placed his turban on the ground before 
the Agent. But the latter was unmoved. There Avas no hope for 
the right administration of justice in Rewah if this criminal, who 
had counted on impunity, wore allowed to escape; and His High¬ 
ness was informed that hanged the murderer must and should be. 
The Maharaja then called his chiefs and officials together, explaining 
that his entreaties for mercy had been unavailing, and that but one 
thing remained, namely, to fly from the contaminated soil of Rewah 
and bathe in the holy waters of the Ganges, AA'hich might wash 
away the stain of his enforced sin. 

A special train was forthwith ordered, and the !^^aharaja, still 
overwhelmed with grief, left for Allahabad with his court. On the 
evening of the same day the Political Agent received from His 
Highness a telegram to the following effect:—“ Without hanging, 
no good government.” The old prince had been acting throughout, 
laughing at the priests, the Agent, and the gods alike; but he felt 
that, at the supreme moment, it was only fitting that ho should send 
to his friend, the Political Agent, some expression of sympathy, and 
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thus justify the platitudes he had so long been uttering regarding 
the necessity of impartially repressing crime. 

I hare not sketched, in Maharaja Raghuraj Singh, one of the 
worst of Indian princes. Indeed, as a man, there was much in him 
lovable and genial. It certainly was a misfortune that a million of 
men were cursed with so incompetent and unscrupulous a ruler. 
But there are many worse, and as unfitted to rule. 

It is not so strange a thing that the great majority of ruling chiefs 
should be bad, as that any should bo good when the conditions under 
which they exist and their early life and training be considered. 
Surrounded from infancy by parasites and flatterers; allowed, before 
he has entered upon manhood, to indulge in every demoralizing dissi¬ 
pation and debauchery, the chief comes to his throne with a body 
enfeebled, morals depraved, and intellect uncultivated and barren. 
He has never been taught, for those around him had not yet realized 
the idea, that the prince is created for the good of his people, and 
not the people for the advantage of the prince. It required the 
French Revolution to teach this lesson to European royalty; and the 
chiefs of India have not yet understood it. They, with few excep¬ 
tions, regard their subjects as sheep to be sheared, machinery by 
which a certain amount of revenue may be created. The idea of 
cherishing their people as their own flesh and blood; of caring for 
their education, their treatment in sickness, their material j)ro8perity, 
farther than it may increase their own, is foreign to them. The 
peasants in most native States are little removed from serfs, nor is 
actual slavery unknown. On the cent t ary, throughout Central 
India, and, I believe, Rajputana, it is common, and almost every 
Rajput household has its domestic slaves ndf,cripti gklxp^ who remain, 
generation after generation, with the family, or fom part of a 
daughter’s marriage dowry, like horses or diamonds. Foreign slaves 
are imported, if the vigilance of British authorities at the seaports 
can be evaded; and the Bombay Law Courts were lately the scone of 
a trial in which agents of the Xawab, Consort of Bhopal, were con¬ 
demned for importing slave girls from Arabia. Domestic slavery is 
a recognised institution in native India. The slaves are ordinarily 
well treated as members of the family, and are content with their 
lot. Indeed, they have never known any other. I do not lay any 
particular stress upon this practice, with which we cannot lightly 
interfere, further than to show the differences which exist between 
Native and British administration. 

Take another example, that of torture. In order to show the 
vileness of the Government, Mr. Kcay disinters a musty passage from 
the evidence of an unknown individual in a Madras Commission 
Report of 1863, to prove that the Madras police habitually practise 
torture, and he declares that since that date he can himself testify 
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that no improvement whatever has taken place. We know, from 
Mr. Keay's own statement, that ho has had no opportunity of know¬ 
ing anything about the matter, and that his testimony is worthless ; 
but, as bearing on the India of the liajas, Iwould observe that every 
one connected with judicial work in India would at once admit that the 
Government police would, if they dared, habitually torture suspected 
persons, to obtain confessions, or witnesses to procure evidence, true 
or false; and that they do practise torture whenever they are sure 
of impunity. But this admi<isiou in no way assists the indictment 
of persons like Air. Jveay. It only proves that torture is a recognised 
part of native judicial and police procedure; as it was in England 
three hundred years ago, and as, from the proceedings at the 
Nyiregynaza trial, it appears to be in Hungary to-day. As it is not 
possible for us to pi’ocuro highly-cultivated English gentlemen as 
police constables in India, and as wo are compelled to work with 
ignorant natives, often far removed from effective supervision, it 
naturally follows that they will sometimes have recourse to familiar 
and forbidden methods of persuasion. The difference between Native 
India and British India is, that, in the former, torture is employed 
w'ith impunity, sanctioned by the prince, and its use only tempered 
by fear of the Government; while, in British India, the practice is 
forbidden under the severest penalties, and a police officer convicted 
of such an offence would bo seuttneed to transportation or a lengthy 
term of imprisonment. So well is this understood that, among a 
brave, strong race like the Punjabees, torture by police officers is 
exceedingly rare. Tlie people would not tolerate such conduct, and 
would at once complain to the nearest British magistrate. But, in u 
Native State, no such complaint would receive any attention; and the 
chief is often the person directly implicated. Only a few months 
ago, I w'us compelled to refuse to return the visit of a ruling chief, 
who was openly acctised of squeezing the juice of chillies into the 
eyes of recusant witnesses. He was an old gentleman of tho most 
soft and courteous manners; and tho idea that chillies could be 
objected to as a means of judicial investigation did not appear to 
have occurred to him. 

Tho judicial administration of most Native States is as bad as it 
can possibly be. A few which have adopted tho British system are 
fairly well ordered ; but, in tho majority, justice, as understood by 
,U8, is unknown. A bribe will procure the acquittal of a criminal, his 
escape before trial, or his release after conviction. Jails being small 
and unwholesome, every offence is ordinarily compoundable for 
money; and it is well that it should be so, for the atmosphere of 
some of these fetid dens, which I have often visited, is such that 
prolonged confinement would be equivalent to a sentence of death. 
The judges are corrupt and uneducated; often without any judicial 
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training whatever. The other day I was marching through the 
district o£ iJagh, an outlying possession of Maharaja Sindhia, who 
had granted it, on feudal service, to one of his courtiers, living at 
Gwalior several hundred miles away, and who rarely visited his 
estate, which was leased to a money-lender on the understanding that 
he was to get what ho could out of it. The lessee did not care to live 
at llagh, and sent there a servant as his representativo; and to this 
untrained and poorly-paid employ*^, possessing no authority save that 
given by tho money-lender, fell all the judicial work of the town 
and district of Bagh, with the exception of heinous cliargos, which 
wci*e sent for trial to the Maharaja’s Governor some distance off I 
have no reason to believe that tho man was more incompetent or 
corrupt than his fellows elsewhere. In the smaller States, civil 
courta hardly exist. The chief is too lazy to hear suits, and no one 
else is empowered to do so. The consequence is that the people have 
to settle their quarrels among themselves. I am disposed to think 
that this absence of civil courts is the one advantage which Native 
States possess over British India. There there can be little doubt 
that our unpopularity is chiefly due to the courts adininistcring an 
unintelligible and intricate law and procedure. 1 do not deny the 
abstract beauty or comprehensiveness of the Civil and Criminal 
Codes; 1 only think them far too good for the country. They are 
certainly abhorred by tho people, who do not undoi hfand them, and 
w'ho are punished for not understanding them. AVere both to bo 
abolished forthwith, anct replaced by a few pages of simple directions 
to suitors and witnesses, which should be t iught as part of tho cur¬ 
riculum of every village school, the English administration would bo 
fur more liked than it is to-day. 

The unpopularity of the courts is tho more deplorable as there is 
no capacity in which English officers are more popular than as judge. 
Whatever tho Baboos of Calcutta may assert of tho natural equality 
of English and Native judges, it is certain that tlic mass of the 
people acknowledge no such equality. My experience, as a judge 
and magistrate, is probably tho same as that of most of my profes¬ 
sion in India, that if a petitioner had a good case which should 
honestly win on its merits, ho would bog, and even grovel, to obtain 
that it might bo sent for trial before an English, in preference to a 
Native judge. But the intricacy of tho codes, which, although 
translate into tho vernacular, only exist, for all practical know¬ 
ledge of the people, in English, make our courts more mysterious to 
an Indian peasant than the Mazo at Hampton Court to an unin- 
structed visitor. 

If we ever lose India, it will be tho fault of the lawyers. 

But while the codes and the law-courts are our chief weakness and 
cause of unpopularity, it is incorrect for superficial critics to point to 
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thorn as proofs of the moral depravity of the Government. On the 
contrary, they are the works of singular genius, and if their benevo¬ 
lent and noble aims have boon frustrated, this is simply, as has been 
above noted, that they aio too complicated and cnlightoned for the 
present state of the country. The system of justice, or rather in¬ 
justice, in Native States is founded on bribery, '^^ruthfulness, in oral 
or written evidence, is disreg.ai’dod, and the oxpo"’urc of the clearest 
forgery or perjury committed by a State, in its official capacity, is 
regarded with unconcern. Boundary disputes between Native States 
are ordinarily settled by British political officers, unless an arrange¬ 
ment by private arbitration can be made. In numerous appeals 
from such decisions which come befmc me, the cou'-ideration which 
governs every case is that both States have, as a mutter of course, 
supported a uilfully exaggerated claim, by perjured witnesses and 
forged documents. The very agent ot the prince will clumsily forgo 
a document ■while the case is in progress; and, if detected, it is most 
difficult to procure his punishment. One of the first chiefs in India 
punishes or ruins the head man or cultivators of a village w ho may 
give truthful e\idence contrary to any boundary claim the State has 
chosen unjustly to advance. The whole system is one of deceit and 
fraud, a parody on justice', and to compare the administration of 
justice in Brilish Indi.i aivl in Native States is impossible. The 
one is as pure as the strength and determination of the Government 
can keep it. The other is wilfullj fraudulent and corrupt. If we 
look at the revenue and financial methods of Native Stutch, as com¬ 
pared with those of British India, the difierence is no less startling. 
T will not here repeat the facts and figures which fill Sir .lohn and 
Oonoral Straehey’s volume, to which I have before alluded. I 
assume that it is admitted by all competent critics, W’ho have taken the 
trouble to master the facts, that India is now exceedingly lightly 
taxed, and is becoming less burthened every day. If the opium 
revenue do not suddenly fail, and if the interest on railways and 
works of permanent improvement increase, as ma> be icasonably 
expected, India will soon become, not only absolutely, but compara¬ 
tively and with full consideration for the extreme jjoverty of the 
people, due to the density of population, tlie most lightly-taxed 
country in the world. The land revenue is not taxation at all. It 
is generally light, and represents the rent of land as much as that 
paid by a farmer to his landlord in England. "With the exception 
of tho salt tax, which I have never found the subject of complaints, 
the Indian peasant has no taxes to pay if ho abstain from excisable 
liquor. On his food, his tobacco, his home-made cloth, and on the 
implements of his trade he pays nothing. Ho i» exempt from in¬ 
come tax or license tax; and if he bo bufficienlly provident and 
industrious to meet regularly the charge on his land, ho has 
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nothiQg to fear in the way of Govcrnmont clues or interference. 
That ho is not provident is unfortunately a fact; but it does 
not affect the argument of this article. Lastly, the British 
Government considers its Indian revenue as a sacred trust, to 
be applied for the advantage of the people. Its surplus over ex¬ 
penditure is used either in the reduction of taxation or in the 
construction of works of permanent utility, canals and railways 
while a very large share of the normal expenditure, both provincial 
and Imperial, is spent uj)on public works, and the appliances and 
necessaries of civilization; metalled roads, hospitals, schools and 
colleges, jails, court-houses and police-stations. "What is drawn from 
the people is, as far as possible, restored to the people. 

But in Native States, what is our experience ? The prince 
acknowledges no obligation to spend the revenue on his subjects. 
Every rupee collected ho considers his own personal property, which 
may bo equitably laA’ishcd on his pleasures, his \ice'., or his ostenta¬ 
tion. After these have been satistled, when his usele.'-s army has 
been paid, if indeed it be paid, the surplus is hoarded in his treasury 
to be squandered by his successor in extravagance'!, which too often 
prove his ruin. If any portion be spent on public works, it is only 
from the pressure of English otlicera, or from a fear of displeasing the 
Supremo Government. But these efforts at public-.sjjirited display 
are confint'd to the neighbourhood of the ciqiital, and the rural, 
unvisited districts arc neglected; I do not remember a single mile 
of metalled road voluntarily constructed within Central India during 
the past two years by any Native prince, except IMaharaja Sindhia, 
and the Begam of Bhopal. Wliat has been done is due to Imperial 
money; and, to a small extent, by funds obtained from the States 
after infinite difficulty, and virtually against their will. The few 
dispensaries arc tho.se started by the Government; while education 
hardly exists outside the village tehool, where some poor priest 
teaches the bare elements of learning for a handful of wheat or 
jrice. 

And W’hilo Native States do so much less than the Government for 
Ihe people, they take from them infinitely more. The actual demand 
per head of the population is double, often treble '’nd quadruple, 
what it is in British territory, and, moreover, it is realized by direct 
taxation and exorbitant rent; while a largo part of the Government 
revenue is from opium, and interest on railways and canals, not being 
taxation in any sense. The population of the Indore State i.s about 
a million, and the estimated receipts la.st year were £700,000. 

If the British Government should raise revenue in this proportion, 
it would have an income of £150,000,000, exclusive of its opium and 
miscellaneous returns. The revenue administration of the Kashmir 
State has, for years, been a scandal, and has called forth the public 
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rebukes of successive Lioulenant-Governors of the Punjab. Notliing 
there escapes taxation, and bare life is all that the State leaves to 
the cultivators, whose position is harder and as hopeless as a slave. 

Superficial observers are misled by tlie fact that the peasants in 
Native States are generally less indebted to money-lenders than those 
in British territory, and this struck me foi^-ibly when marching 
last winter in Buiidclkand, where Native and British villages are 
much intermingled. Our own vilhiges wore burthened with debt; 
while, in the Native villagn, the money-lender had no clients at all. 

The explanation of this curious phenomenon is to be found in the 
policy of the Government regarding land. In Native States, the 
prince is the owner of the soil, and the cultivator is no more than a 
tenant at will, liable to eviction at the pleasure of the chief. In 
British India, tfio Government has created proprietary right in land; 
it has waived its claim to more than a moderate share of the not 
profit, and has given to the cultivator full rights of ownership, of 
lease, mortgage, and sale. For the first time in history the Indian 
peasant has becomi' possessed of something with a value in the 
market; and, improvident and ignorant, he has fallen into the hands 
of the money-lender. The peasant in Native Ktates is free of debt 
simply because he possesses nothing on which any reasonable human 
being Avould advance him money. Like the emancipation of the serfs 
in Russia, so the surrender of the proprietary right in land to the 
Indian people has caused some inconveniences. tSo vast a social 
revolution could not take place without them. But the concession, 
ncvei’thclcs.s, remains the best, as it will be the most enduring, 
monument of British rule, and has transformed serfs into a nation of 
free men. Neglecting their own subjects. Native jirinccs naturally dis¬ 
courage the enlightened efforts of the Government for the develop¬ 
ment of the country. The more important strongly object to the 
construction of roads and railu-ays, opening uj) their territorie.s, which, 
for obvious reasons, they desire to he unvisited by English officers. 
They ignore the general advanligo which railways bring to trade 
and agriculture, preferring to maintain the transit duties which they 
now levy on the highways. For, when Mr. Bright, at Birmingham, 
rofen'cd to India as a free-trade country, he was probably unaware 
that most Indian chiefs, from the powerful Maharaja to the petty 
baron, levy arbitrary tolls on trade, and the most powerful are the 
most extortionate. Some months ago, I prepared a table showing 
the transit dues on merchandise in Central India, from which, it 
appears that a cart, laden with English cloth, passing from the rail¬ 
way station at Nccmuch to the town of Jhalrapatau, a distance of only 
ninety miles, is taxed no less than ten times on the* road; once by 
Maharaja Sindhia and nine times by Maharaja Ilolkar; paying 
£2 2s. 4d.; and this exclusive of the tolls levied on its arrival at its 
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destination. If the Govornraent construct a. short feeder road from 
the railway to the nearest highway, the chief through whose territory 
it may pass places, at once, a customs post upon it. Our conimerco and 
railways are harassed and choked by these obnoxious duties, which 
.•should be aboli.shed throughout India, with or without compensation, 
as an act of public benefit entirely within the right of the paramount 
power. 

The subject of Native armies is too lengthy for present dis¬ 
cussion. SutRce It to say that most exaggerated estimates of their 
nunibcr.s and fighting value arc prevalent both in England and India. 
It may suit the purposes of German or Kussian waiters to pretend 
that the forces at the disposal of Indian princes arc large and for 
midablo, but such is not the case. There are only three forces in 
India worth eonsiderat ion ; that of Hyderabad, which is far larger 
than the requirements of the State demand, and which might bo well 
reduced ; that of Maharaja Sindhia, well drilled, but badly eqtiippod 
and armed; and that of the Punjab Sikh States, not a large force 
collectively, but of splendid physique and courage, and which has 
often done good service for the Government. The so-called armies 
of other States only exist on paper. They are an undrilled, 
WTotchedly anned rabble; and two or three of our reginicnt.s, wu'th 
a battery of horse artillery, Avould disperse fifty thousand of them. 

In the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to explain the 
normal administration of Native States. I do not deny that there 
arc princes to be found, although they form but a small minority, 
who govern well, and whoso administrat'on is little inferior to our 
own. Hut whatever virtue their system may possess is chiefly due 
to the direct teaching or example of the British Government. Some, 
through a long minority, liavo been carefully trained under English 
supervision, and, on reaching the throne, have carried into practice 
the les.son.s they have hoen taught. Hut, too often, the good seed 
sown by the Englisli tutor is cbokt-d by tlie taros which spring freely 
in every Native court. Our stem of training is often defective. 
Far too much importanco is attached by the military officer, who is 
often the only available tutor, to polo and shooling, for the cultiva¬ 
tion of which tho child requires no prompting; far too littlo to 
science, literature, and the art of government which the tutor is 
probably incompetent to teach. A young prineo, who lately attained 
his majority, and W'ho is justly popular in society, is an excellent 
sportsman, and has mastered tho intricacies of English slang. Hut 
his tastes do not rise above dogs and horses ; ho is out of sympathy 
with his own countrymen, and when I congratulated him tho other 
day on the acquisition of ruling powers, ho assured mo that ho cou- 
sidernd it “ an awful bore.” For one success in our training of 
minor princes I could name a dozen failures; and failure here is a 
catastrophe which may affect the happiness of millions. 
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Tho best governed Stiitea that I know are the Sikh principaKties 
of tho Punjab : Pattialn, Jhind, Nabhu, and Paridkol. They origin¬ 
ally owed their very cxihteneo to our fi-icndship and support, and 
consequently regard us w ith aiFcetion instead of jealousy. They have 
adopted, in simple form, our systems of law, police, and revenue; 
they build schools and di^])Cllsarics; and T .*ir jails are as well 
managed as our own. TJio chiefs are as intelligent as they are 
chivalrous and noble in bearing. Animated by sincere loyalty and 
good-will, their constant desire is to obtain tho approbation of tho 
Governniont. Although they probably raise double the revenue that 
we would take from the same population, their subjects arc ordinarily 
content, and their States are as well ordered as British territory. 

I could point to CVntiul Indian States like Ooroha and i)]>ar, 
whose distinguished rulers aro as anxious as those of the Punjab to 
follow tho example and learn the methods of the Piritish administra¬ 
tion. But, among Native princes, from Kashmir to iMysore, there 
arc but rare eas^s of good government in a wilderness of oppression 
and misrule. 

Tho administrallou of British ludia is probably as perfect a system 
of government as the world has ever seen. It is a benefieent 
despotism, directed by an intelligent and constitutional power, and 
surrounded by every check which can prevent abuse. Its rulers go 
out of the free air of England for a few years’ service in Iliudostau : 
but do not and cannot forget the traditions of freedom among which 
the}'- have been roared. That tho Government bo despotic in no way 
condemns it; since this is a condition of its existence. But, in any 
case, it would be uscdcss to deny the character of our rule, and 
dangerous to conceal what should ho openly acknowledged. The^ 
sword is, and ever will he, tho source and secret of our power- 
throughout the East, whether Egypt, Afghanistan, or India; and 
though, in peaceful times, wc may amuse ourselves by WToathing it 
with roses, neither w’o sior those wo rule should forget that it is over 
ready to our hand. Nor would it bo wise to descend Irom the high ’ 
place which the genius of Englishmen has rightfully won, and 
endeavour to persuade the people of India what, indeed, only tlie 
most credulous among them W'ould believe—tbat they arc intell('ctu- 
ally or morally our equals, and that to them have been confided by 
fortune those secrets of government which, iu the modern world, are 
the inheritance of tho Anglo-Saxon race alone. It is a sorry 
pastime for the ass to parade in the borrowed skin of the lion ; but 
it is still more pitiful to soo the lion masquerading in the hide of the 
ass. 

The Hindus, like all tliose Orientals with whom wo are most in. 
contact, Persians, Afghans, Egyptians, have no genius for govern¬ 
ment; they have failed to realize its first principles, and their 
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practice is founded upon all that is mendacious and ehort-sighted, 
and unstatcfimanlike and unjust. It is mcU for Mi', Max Muller^ 
whom we all hear with the respect duo to liis learning, to evolve 
out of Vedic traditions, and the heroic myths of the Hamayana Mid 
the Mahabharata, a tj'pical Hindu, unlike anything to be found to¬ 
day in Hindostan, and exhibit him for the admiration of the 
Western world. But we arc dealing with real men, and not abstrac¬ 
tions created by a philosopher in his study. I do not believe that 
there is any impartial man, cultured, sjmpathctic, and a lover of 
freedom, who, if possessed of a wide and deep practical knowledge of 
the Hindu people, would not pronounce them altogethe»' and 
absolutely unfit for constitutional go^einment. The full draught 
of liberty is not suited to all conslitutions. Some nations are best 
governed by a pailiament; otheis by a beneficent despotism ; and 
some, as Amir Abdur Eahinan Ehan is fond of expressing it, by the 
stick. When w'e retired from Afghanistan, our movements wore not 
delayed by any benevolent dc'^irc to leave rei)rescnlati\ e institutions 
behind us. All that we did was to set up a ruler who has established 
a strong government in Kabul, by cutting Ihc throats of every one 
who differed from him in opinion. 

There arc fortunately signs that our Indian experience will be 
applied in Egjpt, seeing that the infention is disclaimed of occupy 
ing the country until the people shall have mastered the elements of 
constitutional government. This is as it should be. The genius of 
Lord Bufferin was w'ell employed in elaborating a masterly scheme 
of administration, which no one knew bott ;■ than himself could only 
succeed when directed and maintained by the energy of English 
oflScers. The character of England, as the chief exponent of con¬ 
stitutional doctrine, has thus been justified in the eyes of Europe. 
But when the British officers, with the power of enforcing their 
views, are withdrawm, chaos will at once return. Even the modest 
expectations of the Prime Minister, ii. his speech of the 0th August, 
will not be realized. The sti«k will again become the ordinary 
process for revenue collection; the reformed !&W'-courts will again 
bo dens of bribery and injustice; and the legislature will be a con¬ 
gregation of traitors, sycophants, and slaves; while our failure in 
Egypt will give force and life to the Muhammadan revival in Africa, 
Syria, and India. Since then both the duty and interests of England, 
and her promises to Europe, arc h(»ld to forbid a prolonged and 
indefinite occupation of Egyjit, it will be well to retire as speedily 
as possible from a position where delay will but make our failure 
more conspicuous. It is the wiser plan to induce others to attempt 
impossible constitutional experiments; and France might, with 
advantage, be incited to introduce parliamentary institutions into 
Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar. 


Lepel Geiffin. 
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I 

LA LLGEXDE DES SIKCLES. 

‘ (lOMl. LI’ DEllMIU.) 

“ (Tiacnn a sa maTiiiMf (in mt a inoi, qiii inilc ici, j’adiniip tout, ('ommo uno brute. 
—N’espcrez done aiK uno caitique —Ju no (liu mo point < cs graada bunfaitourb-lu. Co 
quo Tous qualific< d( f.iiit. jo Ic qiiihfic acei nt. do ro^; lis et jo ronitnio. -Ayant eu 
rhonnonr d’ctio par pluhkura eciiv.unb ot <ritiquo? distinguen, jo 

cher«’he a juitifif r lV’i)ith<!’lo.'’ 

Tiik greatest work of tlic century is now at lengtli complete. It is 
upwards of twenty-four years since tke first part of it was sent home 
to France from Guernsey. Eighteen years later wo received a second 
instalment of the yet unexhausted treasure. And here, at the ago 
of eighty-one, the sovereign poet of the world has placed the copiug- 
stone on the stateliest of spiritual buildings that ever in raodoru 
times has heon reared fur the wonder’and the worship of mankind. 

Those only to whom nothing seems difiicult because nothing to 
them seems greater than themselves could find it other thau an 
arduous undertaking to uUer some word of not unworthy welcome 
and thanksgiving when their life is suddenly enriched and brightened 
by such an addition to its most precious things as the dawn of a 
whole new woidd of .song—and a world that may hold its own in 
heaven beside the suns created or evoked by the fiat of Hhakespeare 
or of Dante. To review the Dhine Conmhj, to dispose of Jlamkt in 
the course of a leading article, to dispatch in a fiwv sentences tho 
question of Tarndisr Lo'if and its claim to immortality, might seem 
easy to judges who should feel themselves on a level wdth the givers 
of these gifts; for others it could he none tho less diflieult to dis¬ 
charge this office because the gift was but newly given. Ono 
minor phase of the difficulty which presents itself is thi.s: tho 
temporary judge, self-clceted to pass sentence on any supreme 
achievement of human power, must choose on which horn of an 
inovitable dilemma ho may prefer to run the risk of impalement. 
If, recognising in this new master-work an equal share of fho highest 
qualities possible to man with that possessed and manifested by any 
previous writer of now unquestioned supremacy, ho takes upon 
himself to admit, simply and honestly, that ho does recognise this, 
and cannot choose but recogniso it, he must know that his judg¬ 
ment will be received with no more tolerance or I’cspcct, with no 
less irritation and derision, than would have been, in Dante’s time, 
tho judgment of a critic who should have ventured to rank Banto 
ahovo Virgil, in Shakespeare’s time of a critic w’ho should have dared 
to set Shakespeare beside Ilomer. If, on the other hand, ho should 
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abstain witli all duo discretion from any utterance or any intimation 
of a truth so ridiculous and untimoly, ho runs the sure and certain 
risk of leaving behind him a name to be ranked, by all who ro- 
membor it at all, with those which no man mentions without a emilo 
of compassion or of s(*orn, according to the quality of error discernible 
in the critic’s mi.‘y udginent: innocent and incurable as the confidence 
of a Johnson or a Jeffrey, venomous and mah'gnant us the rancour of 
Sainte-Bcuvo or Gifford. Of these two dangers I chooso the former ; 
and venture to admit, in each case with equal diflidcnco, that i do 
upon the whole prefer Dante to any Cino or Cccco, iShakespcaro to 
all the Greenes and JVelcs and Lillys, Victor Hugo to all or any, of 
their respective times. The reader who has no toloranco for paradox 
or presumpliou has therefore fair warning to read no further. 

Auguste Vacquerie, of all poets mid all men living the most 
worthy to praise the greatest poet of his century, has put on record 
long ago, with all the vi\id ardour of his admirahlo style, an 
exporieiico of which 1 now am but loo forcibly reminded. Tie was 
once invited by Victor Hugo to choose among the manuscripts of the 
master’s unpublished work, from the drawers containing respectively 
some lyric or dramatic or narrative masterpicci', of which among 
the three kinds he would prefer to have a sample first. Unable to 
select, he touched a drawer at random, which contained the opening 
chapters of a yet unfinished story— Ln 21is(h'ablcs. If it is no less 
hard to choose where to begin in a notice of the Lcgenih den Sihcles 
—to decide what star in all this llirongKl and living heaven should 
first attract the direction of our critical Kloscopc—it is on the other 
hand no less certain that on no side can the telescope ho misdirected. 
From the miraculous music of a legendary dawn, when the first 
woman felt first within her the movement of her first-born child, to 
the crowning vision of ultimate justice made visible and material in 
the likeness of the trumpet of doom, no radiance or shadow of days 
or nights intervening, no change of light or cadence of music in all 
the tragic pageant of the eeT)turies, finds h'ss perfect expression and 
response, less absolute refraction or reflection, than all that come and 
go before or after it. History and legend, fact and vision, are fused 
and harmonised by the mastering charm of moral unity in imagina¬ 
tive truth. There is no more possibility of discord or default in this 
transcendent work of human pi»wer than in the working of those 
powers of nature which transcend humanity. In the first verses of 
the overture we hear such depth and height of music, see such 
breadth and splendour of beauty, that we know at once those cannot 
but continue to the end; and from the end, when we arrive at the 
goal of the last line, we look hack and perceive that it hos been so. 
Were this overture but a thought loss perfect, a shade less trium¬ 
phant, wo might doubt if what was to follow it could bo as perfect 
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and triumphant as itself. We might begin—and indeed, as it is, 
there arc naturally those who have begun—to debate with ourselves 
or to dispute with tho poet as to tlie details of his scheme, the selec¬ 
tion of his types, the propriety of his method, the accuracy of his 
title. There arc those who would seem to infer from the choice of 
this title that the book is, in the most vmgar sense, of a purely 
legendary cast; who object, for example, that a record of unselfish 
and devoted charity shown by tin poor to tho poor is, happily, 
no “legend.’’ Writers in whom sue!i self-exposure of naked and 
unashamed ignorance with respect to tho rudiments of language is 
hardly to be feared have apparently been induced or inclined to 
expect some elaborate and orderly review of liistory, some versified 
chronicle of celebrated events and significant epochs, such as might 
perhaps bo of subsidiary or supplementary service in tbe training of 
candidates for a competitive examination; and on finding something 
\ cry different from this have tu'jscd head and shrugged shoulder 
in somewhat mistimed impatience, as at some deception or mis¬ 
nomer on the great author’s part whicli they, as meu of culture 
and understanding, had a reasonable riglit to resent. The book, 
they afilrm, is a mere agglomeration of um'ouucctod episodes, irre¬ 
levant and ineoherent, disproportionate and fortuitous, chosen at 
, random by accident or caprice; it is not one great palace of j)Octry, 
but a series or congeries rather of magnificently accumulated frag¬ 
ments. It may bo urged in answer to this impeachment that tho 
unity of the book is not logical bat spiritual; its diversity is not 
accidental or chaotic, it is the result and expression of a spon¬ 
taneous and perfect harmony, as clear and as profound as that of the 
other greatest works achieved by man. To demonstrate this by rule 
and lino of .syllogism is no present ambition of mine. A humbler, a 
safer, and perhaps a more proiitablo task Avould be to attempt some 
flying summary, some glancing revision of the throe great parts 
which compose this mightiest poem of our age; or rather, if this 
also should seem too presumptuous an aspiration, to indicate hero 
and there the points to which memory and imagination are most fain 
to revert most frequently and brood upon them longest, with a deeper 
delight, a more rapturous reverence, tlian waits upem tho rest. Not 
that I would ventui’e to assert or to insinuate that there is in any 
poem of tho cycle any note whait'ver of ijiferiority or disparity ; but 
havingneither space nor time nor power to speak, however inadequately, 
of each among tho hundred and thirty-eight j)ocms which compose 
tho now perfect book, I am compelled to choose, not quite at random, 
an example here and there of its highest and most typical qualities. 
In tbe first book, for instance, of tho first scries, tho divine poem on 
Rath and Boaz may properly bo taken as representative of that 
almost indefinable quality which hitherto has seemed more especially 
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tho gift of Dante: a fusion, so to speak, of sublimity with sweetness, 
the exaltation of loveliness into splendour and simplicity into 
mystery, such as glorifies the close of his Piiryutovy and the opening 
of his Paradm, Again, the majestic verses which bring Mahomet 
before us at his end strike a deeper impression into the memory than 
is left by the previous poem on the raising of Lazarus; and when wo 
pass into the cycle of heroic or chivalrous legend wo find those poems 
the loftiest and the loveliest which have in them most of that pro¬ 
phetic and passionate morality which makes the greatest poet, in 
this as in some other ages, as much a seer as a singer, an evangelist 
no less than an artist. Hugo, for all his dramatic and narrative 
mastery of effect, will always probably remind men rather of such 
poets as Dante or Isaiah than of such poets as Sopliocles or Shake¬ 
speare. Wo cannot of course imagine the Florentine or the Ilebrow 
endowed with his infinite variety of sympathies, of interests, and of 
powers; but as little can we imagine in the Athenian such height 
and depth of passion, in the Englishman such uucpienchable and 
sleepless fire of moral and prophetic faith. And hardly in any om* 
of these, though Shakespeare may perhaps be excc'ptcd, can we 
recognise the same buo 3 'ant and childlike exultation in such things 
as are the delight of a higJi-hearted child -in free glorj^ of adventure 
and ideal dering, in the triumph and rajjture of reinless imagination, 
which gives now and then some excess of godlike; empire and super¬ 
human kingship to their hands w'hom his hands have created, to the 
lips whose life is breathed into them from bis own, J5y the Ilomoric 
stature of the soul lie measures the capacity of the sword. And 
indeed it is hardly in our century that men who do not wish to 
provoke laughter should venture to mock at a poet who puts a horde 
to flight before a hero, or strikes dowm strongholds by the lightning 
of a single will. No right and no power to disbelieve in the arm of 
Hercules or the voice of Orpheus can rationally remain wdth those 
who have seen Garibaldi take a kingdom into the hollow of his hand, 
and not one man but a whole nation arise from the dead at the sound 
of the word of Mazzini. 

Two out of the five heroic poems which compose 'he fourth book 
of the first series w'ill always rt main types of what the genius of 
Hugo could achieve in tw’o opposite lines. All the music of morning, 
all the sunshine of romance, all the sweetness and charm of chivalry, 
will come back upon all readers at the gracious and radiant name of 
Aymerilht; all the blackness of darkness, rank with fumes of blood 
and loud with cries of torment, which covers in so many quarters 
the history, not romantic but actual, of the ages called ages of faith, 
will close in upon the memory which reverts to the direful Lay of 
Kuiijn. The sound of the final note struck in the latter poem 
remuin.s in the mind as the echo of a crowning peal of thunder in 
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the oar of one entranced and Rpoll-strickon by the magnetism of 
storm. The Pyrenees belong to Hugo as the western coasts of Italy, 
Neapolitan or Tuscan, belong to Shelley; they can never again be 
done into words and translated into music as for once they have 
been by those. Tt can hardly bo said that ho who knows the 
l*yrcncos has road Victor Hugo; but certainly it may bo said that 
ho who knows Victor Hugo has scon the Pyrenees. From tho 
author’s prefatory avowal that his book contains few bright or 
smiling pictures, a reader would never have inferred that so many 
of its pages are fragrant with all the breath and radiant with all tho 
bloom of April or ilay among the pine-woods and their mountain 
lawns, ablaze wiih ardent blossom and astir Avith triumphant song. 
Tragedy may bo hard at hand, with all the human train of sorrows 
and jjassious and sins; but the glory of beauty, the loA'elincss of love, 
the exultation of noble duty and lofty labour in a stress of arduous 
joy, those are the influences that pervade the world and permeate 
tho air of tho poems which deal with tho Christian cycle of heroic 
legend, whoso crowning image is tho ideal figure of tho Cid. To 
this highest and purest typo of mcdioov.il romance or history tho 
fancy of tho great poet w'hosc childhood was cradled in Spain turns 
and returns throughout the course of his threefold masterpiece with 
an almost national pride and passion of sublime delight. Once in 
the first part and once in the third his chosen hero is set before us 
in heroic verso, doing menial service for liis father in his father’s 
house, and again, in a king’s palace, doing for humanity the sovereign 
service of tyrannicide. But in the second part it seems as though 
tho poet could hardly, with his fullest effusion of lyric strength and 
sweetness, do enough to satisfy his loving imagination of tho perfect 
knight, most faithful and most gentle and most torriblo, whom ho 
likens even to tho very Pic du Midi in its majesty of solitude. 
Each fresh blast of verso has in it the ring of a golden clarion which 
proclaims in one breath the honour of the loyal soldier and tho 
dishonour of the disloyal king. There can hardly he in any language 
a more precious and wonderful study of technical art in verso of tho 
highest kind of simplicity than this Romnneero da Cid, with its jet of 
luminous and burning song sustained without lapse or break through 
sixteen “fyttes” of plain brief ballad metre. It is hard to say 
whether the one only master of all forms and kinds of poetry that 
ever left to all time the proof of his supremacy in all has shown 
most clearly by his use of its highest or his use of its simplest forms 
tho innate and absolute equality of the French language as an 
instrument for pootry with the Greek of iEschylus and of Sappho, 
the English of Milton and of Shollcy. 

But among all Hugo’s romantic and tragic poems of mediaeval 
history or legend the two greatest are in my mind Eviradnm and 
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Ratbert. I cannot think it would bo rash to assort that the loveliest 
love-song in tlie world, the purest and keenest rapture of lyric 
fancy, the sweetest and clearest note of dancing or dreaming music, 
is that which rings for ever in the ear which has once caught the 
matchless echo of such linos as those that must once more bo quoted, 
as though all the world of readers had not long since known them 
by heart:— 

“ Vioa*!, «.ois tonilro, jo suis ivro. 

() Ics vorts tiiillih mouillos ! 

'foil HouHlo to feia buivro 
J)oij papillons lOvcilliH. 

^ * 

'■ Allons-nous-on par TAutriclio ! 

Nous aurons I’aubo d nos fronts ; 

Jo serai sx’anil, cl toi riclio, 

* I’uibfiuo nous noub aiiuorone. 

« • * > * 

“ Tu soraa ilamc, ot moi comto; 

Viens, nion cu'ur s’opanouit, 

Viens, nous contciDus co conto 
Aux ctoilfs do la nmt.” 

The poet would be as sure of a heavenly immortality in the hcar(» 
of men as any lyrist of Greece itself, wdio should only liavc written 
the fourteen stanzas of the song from which I have ventured to choose 
these three. All the sounds and shadows of a moonlit wilderness, 
all the dews and murmurs and breaths of midsummer midnight, have 
become for once articulate in such music as was never known even 
to Shakespeare’s forest of Arden. In the heart of a poem so full of 
tragedy and terror that Hugo alono could have brightened it "with 
his final touch of sunrise, this birdlike rapture breaks out as by 
some divine effect of unforbiddon and blameless magic. 

And yet, it may be said or thought, the master of masters has 
shown himself oven greater in Ratbert than in Eviradnm. This most 
tragic of poems, lit up by no such lycic interlude, stands unsurpassed 
even by its author for tenderness, passion, divine magnificence of 
righteous wrath, august and pitiless command of terror and pity. 
Prom the kingly and priestly conclave of debaters more dark than 
Milton’s to the superb admonition of loyal liberty in speech that can 
only be silenced by murder, and again from the heavenly and heroic 
picture of childhood worshipped by old age to the monstrous banquet 
of massacre, when the son of the prostitute has struck his pequred 
stroke of state, the poem passes through a change of jsuccossive 
pageants each fuller of splendour and wonder, of loveliness or of 
horror, than the last. But the agony of the hero over the little 
corpse of the child murdered with her plaything in her hand—^the 
anguish that utters itself as in peal upon peal of thunder, broken 
by sobs of storm—the full crash of the final imprecation, sue- 
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ccedod again by such unspeakably sweet and piteous appeal to the 
little dead lips and eyes that would have answered yesterday—^and 
at last the one crowning stroke of crime which calls down an ansifer- 
ing stroke of judgment from the very height of heaven, for the 
comfort and refreshment and revival of all hearts—these aro things 
of which no praise can speak aright. 8hak poare only, were he 
living, would be worthy to write on Hugo’s Fabricc as Hugo has 
written on Sliakespcare’s Lear. History will forget the name of 
Bonaparte before liumanity forgets the name of llatbcrt. 

But if this be the liighcst poem of all for passion and pathos and 
fire of terrible emotion, the highest in sheer sublimity of imagina¬ 
tion is to my mind Zim-Ztzimi. Again and again, in reading it 
for the first time, ojie thinks that surely now the utmost height is 
reached, tho utmost faculty revealed, that can bo possible for a spirit 
clothed only with human powers, armed only with human speech. 
And always one finds the next step forward to bo yet once more a 
step upward, even to tho very end and limit of them all. Neither 
in Homer nor in l\Iiltou, nor in the English version of Job or Ezekiel 
or Tsaiah|, is the sound of the roll and surge of measured music more 
wonderful than here. Even after the vision of tho tomb of Belus 
tho miraculous impression of splendour and terror, distinct in married 
mystery, and diverse in unity of warning, deepens and swells 
onward like a sea till wo reach the incomparable psalm in praise of the 
beauty and tho magic of womanhood made perfect and made awful 
in Cleopatra, which closes in horror at tho touch of a hand more 
powerful than Orcagna’s. The walls of the Campo Santo are fainter 
preachers and feebler pursuivants of tho triumph of death than 
tho pages of the poem which yet again renews its note of menace 
after menace and prophecy upon prophecy till tho end. There is 
probably not ono single couplet in all this sweet and bitter roll of 
song which could have been written by any poet less than the best 
or lower than tho greatest of all time. 

.At every successive stage of his task, tho man who undertakes 
to glance over this great cycle of poems must needs incessantly call 
to mind tho most worn and hackneyed of all quotations from its 
author’s works—“ J’en passo, et des meilleurs.” There is here no 
room, as surely there should nowhere now ho any need, to speak at 
any length of the poems in which Roland plays the part of pro¬ 
tagonist ; first as tho beardless champion of a five days’ fight, and 
again as the deliverer whose hand could clear the world of a hundred 
human wolves in one continuous sword-sweop. There is hardly time 
allowed us for one poor word or two of tribute to such a crowning 
flower of song as La Rose dc VInfante, with its parable of the broken 
Armada made manifest in a wrecked fleet of drifting petals ; to the 
superb and sonorous chant of the buccaneers, in which all tho noise 
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of lawless baltlo and stormy laughter passes off into the carol of 
mere triumphant love and trust ; or even to the whole inner cycle 
of fliystic and primicval legend which seeks utterance for the human 
sense of oppression or neglect by jealous or by joyous gods ; for the 
wild profound revolt of riotous and trampled nature, the agony and 
passion and triumph of invincible humanity, the protest and witness 
of enduring earth against the passing shades of heaven, the struggle 
and the plea of eternal manhood against all transient forces of 
ephemeral and tyrannous godhead. Within the orbit of <his epicycle 
one poem only of the first part, a star of sfi’ife and struggle, can 
properly be said to revolve; but the light of that planet has fire 
enough to animate with its reflex the whole concourse of stormy 
stars which illuminate the woild-widc wrestle of the giants with the 
gods. The torch of revolt borne by the transfigured satyr, eyed 
like* a god and footed like a beast, kindles the lamp of hopeful and 
laborious rebellion which dazzles us in the eye of the Titan who 
has seen beyond the world. In the song that struck silence through 
the triumph of amazed Olympus there is a sound and air as of the 
sea or the Book of Job. There maybe something of X^orsian or 
Indian mysticism, there is more of universal and imaginative reason, 
in the great allegoric myth which sets forth here how the half-bruto 
child of one i)oor planet has in him the seed, the atom, the principle 
of life everlasting, and dilates in force of it to the very typo and 
likeness of the eternal universal substance which is spirit or matter 
of life; and before the face of his transfiguration the omnipresent 
and omnipotent gods who take each their turn to shine and thunder 
are all but shadows that pass away. Since the Lord answered Job 
out of the whirlwind no ear has heard the burst of such a song; but 
this time it is the world that answers out of its darkness the lords 
and gods of creed and oracle, who have mastered and have not made 
it. And in the cry of its protest and the prophecy of its advance 
there is a storm of swelling music which is as the sound of the 
strength of rollers after the noire of the rage of breakers. 

It is noticeable that the master of modern poets should have in 
the tone and colour of his genius more even of the Hebrew than the 
Greek. In his love of light and freedom, reason a id justice, he is 
not of Jerusalem, but of Athens; but in the bent of his imagination, 
in the form and colour of his dreams, in the scope and sweep of his 
wide-winged spiritual flight, he is nearer akin to the great insurgent 
prophets of deliverance and restoration than to any poet of Athens 
except only their kinsman JEschylus. It is almost wholly of the 
Persian war, the pass of Therraopylto, the strait of Euripus, that he 
sings when he sings of Hellas. All his might of hand, all his cun¬ 
ning of colour, all his measureless resources of sound and form and 
symbol, are put forth in the catalogue of nations and warriors subject 
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to Xerxes. There is nothing in poetry so vast and tremendous of 
its kind as this pageant of immense and monstrous invasion. But 
indeed the choice of gigantic themes, the predominance of colossal 
effects, the prevalence of superhuman visions over the types and 
figures of human history or legend, may he regarded as a distinctive 
point of difference between the second and th^ first series. Atypical 
example of the second is the poom which has added an eighth wonder 1 
built by music to the seven wonders of the world, which it celebrates » 
in verso more surely wrought for immortality than they. Another 
is the song of the worm which takes up in answer to their chant of 
life and light and pride of place, and prolongs through measure after 
measure of rolling and reverberating verse, the note of a funereal and 
universal triumph, the protest and the proclamation of death. 
Another, attuned to that mighty music of meditation which rings 
through so many of the poems wiitten in exile and loneliness, is the 
stately prophetic hymn which bears the superscription of All the 
Past and all the Future. This might seem to belong to the sixth 
book of the Contemplations, in which the same note of proud and 
ardent faith was struck so often with such sovereignty of hand. As 
much might be said of the great “ abysmal ” poem which closes the 
second series with a symphony of worlds and spirits. Other groups 
of poems, in like manner, bear signs of common or of diverse kinship 
to former woiks of a creator whoso spirit has put life into so many 
of the same likeness, yet with no more sign of repetition or weary 
monotony than is traceable in the very handwork of nature. The 
book of idyls is of one inspiration w’ith the Chansons des Hues it des 
Boih ; in both cases, as in so many of the poet’s earlier lyric 
volumes, his incomparable fertility of speech and superb facility of 
verse leave almost an impression as of work done by way of exercise, 
as though ho were writing to keep his hand in, or to show for a 
wager with incredulous ciititism how long he could keep up the 
golden ball of metre, carve arabc‘'qucs of the same pattern, play 
variations in the same key. But the Old Man's Idyl which closes 
the book belongs by kinship to another work of the poet’s, more 
beloved and more precious to the inmost heart, if not more eminent 
for strength and cunning of hand, than any of these. In ‘Hhe voice 
of a child a year old” there is the same welling and bubbling 
melody which flow’s and laughs and murmurs and glitters through 
the adorable verses of L’At t d'ltrc Grand-pire, making dim with love 
and delight the reader’s or the hearer’s eyes. At last the language | 
of babies has found its interpreter; and that, as might have been [I 
expected, in the greatest poet of his age. 

“ L’enfaut apporte un pou do co ciol dont il soit. 

II ignore, il arrivo; hoinme, tu le recaoilles. 
y* 11 aU tnmblmint des herlea et des/euillea, 
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La joRorio ayant lo longago ost la flour 

Qui prSc^de Ic fruit, moins boau qu’ello, et mcilleur, 

bic'est 6tro meillour qu’^tro plus ntcessaire.” 

A conclusion whicli may bo doubted when we consider as 
follows:— 

j “ L’enfant fait la dcmando ct Tange la repon&o; 

Lo babil pueril dans lo ciol blou s’cnfonco, 

I’uiu h’cn reviont, aveo los hesitations 
Du moinoau qui verrait planer los alcyons.” 

Can language ur can thought bo lovelier if so, the one possible 
instance is to be sought in these succeeding verses:— 

“ (luaud Tonfunt jaso avoc Tombro qui lo benit, 

Jj.i fauvoUu, attentive, au robord do son nid 
Sc di- 0 '''io, ot SOS potita pa8‘.ent, pensifs ot fielce, 
licurs tt'tcs a ti avers lea i)lumea do sos ailes ; 

♦ La mdro scmblo diro a aa couvSe: Entenda, 

Et ticho do purler aus'ii bien.” 

It seems and is not strange that the lips which distil such honey as 
this should be the same so often touched with a coal of fire from that 
“altar of Highteousness” where il^schylus was wont to worship. The 
twenty*first scctiou of the second series is in tho main a renewal or 
completion of the work undertaken in the immortal Chdiitnnifx. 
Even in that awful and incomparable book of judgment such poems 
as La Colere da and the two following on the traflSo of servile 

clerical rapacity in matters of death and burial, would have stood 
high among the stately legions of satire which fill its living pages 
with tho sound and the splendour of righteous battle for the right; 
hut the verses with which Hugo has branded the botra^'cr of Metz 
and Strasburg are hardly to be matched except by those with which, 
half a century ago, he branded the betrayer of the Duchess of Berry. 
Truly may all who read them cry out with tho poet at their close, 

“ Et qui done inaintenant dit qii’i! s’est evade ?” 

In Le Cimiicre d'Eykm, a poem t(» which we have now in the third 
series of the book a most noble and exquisite pendant {Paroles de mon 
Oncle), all the Homeric side of a poet horn of warlike blood comes out 
into proud and bright relief. There is no better fighting in tho Iliad ; 
it has tho martial precision and practical fellow-feeling which animate 
in his battle-pieces the lagging verso of "Walter Scott; and it has of 
course that omnipresent breath and light and fire of perfect poetry 
which a Scott or a Byron is never quite permitted to attain. Beside 
or even above these two poems, that other which commemorates the 
devotion of a Vendean peasant chief will be set in the hearts of all 
readers competent to appreciate either heroic action or heroic song. 

The love of all high things which finds one form of expression in 
warlike sympathy with warriors who can live and die for something 
higher than personal credit or success takes another and as natural 
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a shape in the poems which are inspired by lore and worship of 
nature and her witness for liberty and purity and truth in the epic 
evangel of august and indomitable mountains. The sublimest cry 
of moral passion ever inspired by communion in spirit with these is 
uttered in the great poem on the Swiss mercenaries of tho seventeenth 
century, which even among its fellows stands out eminent and radiant 
as an Alp at sunrise. Mountain and cataract, the stars and tho snows,' 
never yet in any language found s> ch a singer and interpreter as ‘ 
this. Two or three verses, two or throe words, suffice for him to 
bring before us, in fresh and actual presence, tho very breath of the 
hills or the sea, the very lights and sounds and spaces of clouded or 
sunlit air. Juvenal is not so strong in righteousness, nor Pindar so 
sublime in illustration, as the poet who borrowed from nature her 
highest symbols to illustrate the glory and tho duty of righteous 
wrath and inBupprcssiblo insurrection against wrong-doing, when ho 
wrote Le Regiment du baton Madrwe. This glorious poem of the first 
series finds a glorious echo in the twenty-fifth division of the second; 
oven as the Pyrenean cycle which opened in the first series is brought 
in the second to fuller completion of equal and corresponsive achieve¬ 
ment. It is wondeiful, even in this vast world of poetic miracle 
where nothing is other than wonderful, that Ma'tferrer should bd 
equal to A ytnerilloi in frank majesty of beauty; that even after he 
Parricide a fresh depth of tragic terror should bo sounded by Qaiffer~ 
Jorge ; and that after all ho had already written on fatherhood and 
sonship, on duty and chivalry, on penitence and'pride, Victor Hugo 
should have struck so new and so profound a note as rings in every 
line of La Paternity. 

But of all echoes and of all responses which reverberate from end 
to end of those three great sections of song, tho very sweetest, and 
perhaps the very deepest, are those evoked by love of little children, 
and compassionate reverence for tho poor. If but one division were 
to be left us out of all the second series, and fate or chance, com¬ 
paratively compassionate in its cruelty, gave us our choice which 
this one should be, tho best judgments might perhaps decide to 
preserve the twenty-third at all events, "What the words ** realism ” 
and “ naturalism ” do naturally and really signify in matters of art, 
the blatant babblers who use them to signify the photography of all 
things abject might learn, if shallow insolence and unclean egotism 
were suddenly made capable of learning, by tho study of only the 
two poems which set before us in two different forms the strength 
of weakness in the child whose love redeems his father from death, 
and the child who can find no comfort but in death for the lack of 
a father’s love. There is nothing in Homer, in Dante, or in Shake¬ 
speare, the three only poets who can properly be cited for compa¬ 
rison, of a pathos more poignant in its bitter perfection of sweetness. 

mm2 
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Among the many good things which soom, for the lovers of poetry, 
to have corao out of one and so great an evil as the long exile of 
Hugo from his country, there is none bettor or greater than the 
bpiritual inhalation of breeze and brine into the very heart of his 
genius, the miraculous impregnation of his solitary Muse by the 
sea-wind. This influence could not naturally but combine with the 
lifelong influence of all noble sympathies to attract his admiration 
and his pity towards the poor folk of the shore, and to produce from 
that sense of comjiassion for obscurer sorrows and brotherhood with 
humbler heroism than his own such work as the poem which 
describes the charity of a fisherman’s wife towards the childr<»n of 
her dead neighbour. It has all the beautiful precision and accurate 
propriety of detail which distinguish the finest idyls of Theocritus 
or Tennyson, with a fervour of pathetic and imaginative emotion 
which Theocritus never attained, and which Tennyson has atfained 
but once. All the horror of death, all the trouble and mystery of 
darkness, seem as we read to pass into our fancy with the breath of 
pervading night, and to vanish with the husband’s entrance at sun¬ 
rise before the smile with which the wife draws back the curtains of 
the cradle. 

• This poem, which so many hearts must have treasured among 
their choicest memories for now so many years, has found at length 
its fellow in the final volume of the book. There is even more 
savour of the sea in the great lyric landscape called Leu payaam an 
lord de la mer than in the idyllic interior called Lps pauvrea gens. 
There wo felt the sea-wind and saw the sta-mist through the chinks 
of door and window; but here wo feel all the sweep of the west 
wind’s wings, and see all the rush of rain along the stormy shore that 
the flock of leaping waves has whitened with the shreddings of their 
fleece. We remember in irs Voir ZottViV-Kres the all but matchless 
music of the song of the sea-wind’s trumpet, and in the notes of this 
now tune we find at la^t that music matched and deepened and 
prolonged. In the groat lyric book w'hich gives us the third of the 
four blasts blown from Len Quatre VenU de VEsprit, there arc visions 
as august and melodies as austere as this; but outside the vast pale 
of the master’s work we should look for the likeness of such songs 
in vain. The key of all its tenderness if not of all its terror is struck 
in these two first verses. 

“ Los pauvres gens do la cole, 

L’hivcr, quaiid la raer est haute 
Et qu’il fnit nuit, 

Vienneut oh finit la torre 
Voir les flots piping de mysthro 
Et pleins de bruit. 

“ Ils sondent la mor sans homes ; 

I Is ponsout aux §cueils mornes 
Et triomphonts; 
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L’orphelino ijiilo ot sculo 
Crie: 6 mon p^ro ! ot TaYeulo 
Dit; mes onfauts ! ” 

The verses which translate the landscape are as absolutely incom¬ 
parable in their lino as those which render the emotion of tho 
watchers. Witness this;— 

“ Et Ton BO niol eu prieros, 

Peudiinl (pio joncs ot bruyoros 
Et hois toiiifus, 

Voiita aims borne ot flots sans nombro, 

Jottout dana touto cotto ombro 
Dc'h eria confus.” 

Hero, as usual, it is the more tragic aspect of tho waters that 
would appear to have most deeply impressed the sense or appealed 
to tho spirit of Victor Hugo. He scorns to regard tho aoa with yet 
more of awe than of love, as he may be said to r(‘gard tho earth with 
even more of love than of awe. Ho has put no song of such sweet 
and profound exultation, such kind and triumphant motherhood, 
into the speaking spirit of the soa as into the voice of the em¬ 
bodied earth, lie has heard in the waves no W'ord so bountiful and 
benignant as the message of such verses as these :— 

“ La fciTo cst cnlme aupres do I’ocean grondour; 
l.a torro btdlo; olio a la divino pudour 
Do so caehor sous les feuillagcs; 

Le printomps son arnant viont on inai la baiscr; 

Elio onvoie au toniUTro aUior pour rapaiscr 
La fumSe humblo des villages, 

“ No fiappo pas, lonuerrc. Tla &out petits, coux-ci. 

La torro ost bonne; ello cst grave ot severe aussi; 

Les roses sont pares comino ello; 

(luiconquo ponso, esporo ot travaillo lui plait; 

Et I'innoccnuo utiurto a tout bomm .0 cst sun lait, 
lilt la justico ost sa maniollu. 

“ La terro cache Tor ct montre les moissons; 

Ello met dans lo flanc dca fiiyuntcH saihou.s 
Lo gorme dos snisons prochaiucs, 

Dans I’a/ur les oisoaux qui chuehotent; aimons I 
Jit les sources au fond do I’ombre, et sur les mouts 
L’immenso Iremblomcnt dos chonos.” 

The loving loveliness of these divino versos is in sharp contrast 
with the fierce resonance of those in which the sea’s defiance is cast 
as a challenge to the hopes and dreams of mankind :— 

‘ Je Buis la vosto melee, 

Ilcjitilo, fitant Tondo, ailee, 

Etant lo vent < 

Force ot fuiio, haine ot vio, 

Uoulo immense, poursuivio 
Et poursuivant.” 
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The motion of the sea was never till now so perfectly done into 
words as in these three last lines ; but any one to whom the water 
was as dear or dearer than the land at its loveliest would have found 
a delight as of love no less conceivable than a passion as of hatred 
in the more visible and active life of waves, and at least as palpable 
to the shaping spirit of imagination.” It remains true, after all, 
for the greatest as for the humblest, that—in the words of one of the 
very few poets whose verses are fit to quote even after a verso of 
Hugo’s— 

“wo receive but what wo give, 

And in our life alone doth nature live; ” 

so far, at least, as her life concerns us, and is perceptible or appreci¬ 
able by our spirit or our sense. A magnificent instance of purely 
dramatic vision, in which the lyric note is tempered to the circum¬ 
stance of tho speakers with a kind of triumphant submission and 
severe facility, is Za Chanson dcs Zoreurs de Proves. The poet’s 
unequalled and unapproached variety in mastery of metre and 
majesty of colour and splendid simplicity of style, no less exact than 
sublime, and no less accurate than passionate, could hardly be better 
shown than by comparison of tho opening verses with tho stanza 
cited above. 

“ Nous somines les doreurs do proues. 

Lcs vonts, touruant comme dcs roues, 

Sur la verte rondeur dcs eaux 
Mdlcnt les lueurs ot les ombres, 

Et dans les phs dos vaguos sombros 
Tralncnt les obliques vaiss'-.iux. 

“ La bourrasque decrit des courbos, 

Les vents sont tortueux efc fourbes, 

L’archor noir souffle daus son cor, 

Ccs bruits s’ajoutont aux vertiges, 

Et e’est nous qui dans ccs prodiges 
Eaisons roder dos spectres d’or. 

“ Car o’est un spectre quo la proue. 

Lo flot I’etreint, I’air la secouo; 

Ficire, elle sort de nos bazars 
I’our seiwir aux feclairs de cible, 

Et pour etro un regard torriblo 
Parmi los sinistres hasards.” 

It is more than fifty years since Les Orieniales rose radiant upon 
the world of letters, and the hand which gave them to mankind has 
lost so little of its cunning that we aro well-nigh tempted to doubt 
whether then, for all its skill and sureness of touch, it had quite tho 
same strength and might of magnificent craftsmanship as now. 
There was fire as well as music on the lips of the young man, but 
the ardour of the old man's song seems even deeper and keener than 
tho passion of his past. The fervent and majestic verses of June 2, 
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1883, strike at starting the note of measureless pity and immeasur¬ 
able indignation which rings throughout the main part of the fifth 
and last volume almost louder and fuller, if possible, than it was 
wont. All Victor Hugo, we may snj, is in this book; it is as one 
of those ardent evening skies in which sunrise and sunset seem one 
in the flush of overarching colour which gloT^'g back from the west 
to the east with reverberating bloom and fervour of rose-blossom add 
fire. There is life enough iii it, enough of the breath and spirit and 
life-blood of living thought, to vii ify a whole generation of punier 
souls and feebler hearts with the heat of his fourscore years. It may 
be doubted whether there ever lived a poet and leader of men to 
whom these glorious verses would be so closely applicable as to tbeir 
writer. 

“ U)i grand esprit on marcho a ses rumeurs, scs houlcs, 

So.N chocs, ct fait fremir profondeiuent les foules, 

Et lemuo on passant lo inoudo aulour do lui. 

(hi cst eponvante si I’on n’tst ebloui; 

Tj’Lonimo coimno un nuage orro et chango do forme; 

Jsul, si petit qu’il soit, ^chappo au souffle 6normo; 

Les plus humbles, pendant qu’il parlo, ont le frisson. 

“ Ainsi quand, evade dans lo vusto horinon, 

L’aquilon qui se hate et qui chorcho avouturo 
Tord la i)luio et Teolair, comine do sa ccinturo 
Uno fille defait en souriant le iioeud, 

Quand riminonso vent gronde ct passe, tout s’emout, 

Pas un brin d’herbo au fond des ravins, que no touche 
(7ctto rapidity fbrniidable ot farouche.” 

And this wind “ blowcth where it liateth;" now it comes to us 
charged with all the heart of all the roses in the world ; its breath 
when it blows towards Greece has in it a murmur as of Shelley's 
Epiimjehidion ; the caress of its love-making has all the freedom and 
all the purity of Blake’s; now it passes by us in darkness, from 
depth to depth of the bitter mystery of night. A -fusion of ruined 
worlds, the floating purgatorial prisons of ruined souls, adrift as 
hulks on the sea of darkness everlasting, shows us the haryest in 
eternity of such seed as was sown in time by the liands of such 
guides and rulers of men as we hear elsewhere speaking softly with 
each other in the shadows, within hail of the confessional and the 
scaffold. The loftiest words of counsel sound sweeter in the speech 
of this great spirit than the warmest whispers of pleasure; and 
again, the heaviest stroke of damning satire is succeeded by the 
tenderest touch of a compassion that would leave not a bird in 
captivity. The hand that opens the cage-door is the same which has 
just turned tho key on the braggart swordsman, neither “victorious” 
nor “ dead,” but condemned to everlasting prison behind the bars of 
iron verso. 

But the two long poems which dominate the book, like two twin 
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summits clotbed round witli fiery cloud and crowned with stormy 
sunshine, tower equal in height and mass of structure with the 
stateliest in the two parts preceding. The voice that rolls through¬ 
out Les Qmtre Jours d'Elviis, the thunder of its burning words 
reawakens and prolongs the echo of Felibien’s pity and wrath over 
the murdered corpse of a child unborn; we recognise in the speaker 
a* kinsman of Welf’s, the unconquerable old castellan of Oabor, 
delivered only by an act of charity into the treacherous hands of the 
princes whom his citadel hud so long defied. Of Elciis, as of him, 
the poet might have said— 

“ Si la mer pronon^*ait ties noins dans ses mareos, 

0 vieillard, ce sorait des noms comme 1g tieii.” 

Such names will no doubt provoke the soft superior smile of a 
culture too refined for any sort of enthusiasm but the elegant ecstasy 
of self-worship; and such simplicity will excite, on the other hand, a 
deep-mouthed bray of scorn from the whole school or church whose 
apostle in France was St. Joseph de Maistre, in England St. Thomas 
Coprostom, late of Craigcnputtock and Chelsea; the literary tappers 
of imaginary blood, the inkhorn swordsmen and spokesmen of im¬ 
material iron. The rage of their contempt for such as Hugo, the 
loathing of their scorn for such as Shelley, ought long since to have 
abashed the believers in principles which find no abler defenders or 
more efiective champions than these. 

For it is true that the main truths preached and enforced and 
insisted on by such fanatical rhetoricians as Milton, as Mazzini, or 
as Hugo, are as old as the very notion of right and wrong, as the 
rudest and crudest conception of truth itself; and it is tmdeniable 
that the Gospel according to St. Coprostom the Silentiary has the 
invaluable merit of pungent eccentricity and comparatively novel 
paradox. The evangelist of golden silence ”—^whose own speech, 
it may be admitted, was ‘'quite other” than “silvern”—is logically 
justified in his blatant but inofiablo contempt for the dull old 
doctrines of more mercy and righteousness, of liberty that knows no 
higher law than duty, of duty that depends for its existence on the 
existence of liberty. Such a creed, in the phrase of a brother philo¬ 
sopher whose “ reminiscences ” may be gathered from Shakespeare, 
and whose views of his contemporaries were identical in tone and 
expression with the opinions of Mr. Carlyle on his, was mouldy 
before our grandsires had nails on their toes. It is far more intelli¬ 
gent, more original, more ingenious than all the old cant and rant 
against priests and kings and vow-breakers and blood-spillers, to 
discover the soul of goodness in Batbert the Second or Napoleon the 
Third, and observingly distil it out into analytic and monodramatic 
blank verse. And it will never be said that this reaction against 
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the puerile or senile preference of right to wrong and principle to 
prosperity has not been carried far enough in our time. Carlyle, 
the man of brass, and Musset, the man of clay, as far apart on all 
other points as two writers of genius could well be, have shown 
themselves at one in high-soulod scorn for “principles of mere 
rebellion ” such as Lander's and Milton’s, or for such “ belief in a 
new Brutus” as might disturb the dream of Augustulus. But, even as 
an old paradox becomes with time a commonplace, so docs an old com¬ 
monplace become in its turn a paradox; and a generation whose poets 
and historians have long blown tlic trumpet before the legitimacy of 
Romanoffs or the bastardy of Bonapartos may properly be startled 
and scandalized at the childish eccentricity of an old-world idealist 
who maintains his obsolete and preposterous belief that massacre is 
murder, that robbery is theft, and that perjury is treason. No 
newer doctrine, no soimdor philosophy, no riper wisdom than this, 
can be gathered from the declamations of those idle old men—as 
Goneril, for example, would have called them—who speak this poet’s 
mind again and again in verse which has no more variety of splendour 
or magnificence of music than the sea. 

“ IKlas, on voit encor Ics aatres so lever, 

L’anbo sur I’Apennin jeter sa clarte douce, 

L’oiseau fairo son nid avee dcs brins de mousse, 

La nicr battre Ics rocs dans sos flux el reflux, 

Mais la grandeur des cceurs e’eat co qu’on no voit plus.” 

There is nothing ingenious in that; it is no better, intellectually 
considered, than a passage of Homer or Isaiah. 

But though every verse has the ring of tested gold, and every 
touch gives notice of the master’s hand, yet the glory even of those 
Four Fays is eclipsed by the Vision of Fanio. Far apart and oppo¬ 
site as they stand in all matters of poetic style and method—Danto 
writing with the rigid and reserved concision of a Tacitus, Hugo 
with the rushing yet harmonious profusion of a Pindar—the later 
master is the oiJy modern poet who could undertake without absur¬ 
dity or presumption to put words worthy of Danto into Dante’s 
mouth. The brazen clatter of Byron’s Prophecy was not redeemed 
or brought into tunc by the noble energy and sound insight of the 
political sympathies expressed in the accent of a stump-orator to 
the tune of a barrel-organ. But a verse of Hugo’s fails often as 
solid and weighty and sure, as full in significance of perfect and 
pregnant sound, as ever a verse of Alighieri’s. Ho therefore, but 
he alone, had the power and the right to call up the spirit of Dante 
now thirty years ago, and hid it behold all tho horrors of Europe in 
1853 ; tho Europe of Haynau and Eadetzky, of Nicholas the First and 
Napoleon the Last. Any great modem poet’s notion of an everlasting 
heU must of course he less merely material than Dante’s mechanism 
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of hot and cold circles, fire and ice, ordure and mire; but here is 
the same absolute and equitable assent to justice, the same fierce 
and ardent fidelitj’ to conscience, the same logic and the same 
loj'alty as his. 

“ 0 senteiifo I o pcino sans refuge! 

Toinbtr dims lo failuucc ct la brume d jamais! 

B'ubord quelqiie cinrtc des luniineiix soiumots 
Vous liiisso distiiiguer vos mains desespereo-s. 

On tombe, on voit passer des formes efliiree*!, 

Houehes ouveiica, fronts ruis.solants do suour, 

Les Yisage.s liidonx qu’eclnire une lucur. 

I’liis on no voit plus I’iou. Tout s'cfldco et rcculo. 

La nuit morno suecedo nu sombre crtpuscizlc. 

On tombe. On u’est pas soul dans ccs Hnibes d’en has; 

On s('ut fris.soTmer cenx qu’on no distingue pas; 

On no'siiit si co .sont dos hydros on des hommes; 

. On .sc sent dovenir les lanTS quo nous .sommes; 

On entrovoit rhorreur des lieux inapor<jus, 

Et I’abimo an-dossous, ct I’abimo au-dessus. 

Puis tout est vide! on ost lo grain quo lo vent seme. 

On n’entend ])as le cri qu’on a pousso soi-ineme; 

On sent los prolbDdonr.s qui s’empaiuut do vous; 

Lcs rauins no ponveut plus atteiiidro les genoux; 

On levo au ciel los yeux et Ton voit I'ombro horrible; 

On cst dans I’impalpablc, on cst dans I’invisible; 

Pcs souffles par moments passent dans cotto unit. 

Ihiis on no .sent plus ricn.—Fas un vent, pas uu bruit, 

Pas un souffle; la moit, la nuit; nullo rcncontro; 

Itien, pas memo une chute affi'oiiso no so montre. 

Et Ton songo a la vie, au soleil, aux amours, 

Et Ton penso toujours, ct Fou lombo toujoui's! ” 

The resurrection of the victims to give evidence at the summons 
of the archangel—a heavy cloud of witnesses, 

“ Tn’stc, livide, enormo, ayant lui air do rago ”— 

men bound to the yoke like beasts, women with bosoms gashed by 
the whip, children with their skulls cleft open—is direful as any less 
real and actual vision of the elder hell. 

“ Los cris d’cnfiint surtout vonaient a mon oroillo; 

Car, duns cotto miit-la, gouffre ou I’equite vcille, 

La Yoix des innocents snr tout© autro prevaut. 

Cost le cri des enfants qui monto lo plus haut, 

Et lo vagissement fait lo bruit du lonnorrc.” 

The appeal for justice which follows, with its enumeration of 
horrors unspeakable except by history and poetry, is followed in its 
turn by the evocation of the soldiers whom this army of martyrs has 
with one voice designated to the angel of judgment as their torturers 
and murderers. The splendid and sonorous verses in which the 
muster of these legions after legions, with their garments rolled in 
blood, is made to defile before the‘eyes of reader or hearer, c^n be 
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matched only by the description of the Swiss mercenaries in Le 
lUgiment du haron Madmve. 

" Un grand vantoiu’ dorc los gnidait comme un pharo. 

Tunt qu’ils etaient au fond de Tombre, la fanfare, 

Comino un aiglo agitant acs bruyanta ailerons, 

Obantait olaire et joyeuse au front des o-eadrons, 

Trompettcs ot tambours sonnaicnt, et des centaures 
Frappaient des ronds do euivro ontro lours mains sonores; 

Mais, des qu’ils arrivaient devaut le flamboicmont, 

Los clairous clfares so taisaicut brusqucmcnt, 

Tout CO bruit s’otoignait. Eoculant on d6sordre, 

Leurs chevaux so cabraicnt et chorchaicnt a les inordrc, 

Mt la lanco ot Tcpoc ccbappaient a leur poing.” 

Challenged to make answ'er, the assassins of Italy and Hungary 
plead that they were but the sword, their captains were the hand. 
These are summoned in their turn, and cast their crimes in turn 
upon the judges who bade them shed blood and applauded their 
bloodshedding in the name of law and justice. And the judges and 
lawgivers arc summoned in their stead. 

“ Cos homraes rogardaiont I’ango d’un air surpris: 

Comme, on lottrcs do feu, rayonnait sur sa face 
Son nom. Justice, outre oux ils disaient a voix basso: 

Uuc veut diro cc mot qu’il porto sur son front ? ” 

Charged with their complicity in all the public crime and shame 
and horror of their period, these in turn oast the burden of their 
wrong-doing on the princes who commanded them and they obeyed, 
seeing how the priests and soothsayers had from all time assured 
them that kings were the images of God. The images of God are 
summoned, and appear, in the likeness of every form of evil imagin¬ 
able by man. 

“ Devant ebaquo faubmie, on la brume glacfie, 

Ayant lo vague aspect d’uno croix renverseo, 

Vonuit un glaive nu, forme et droit dans le vent, 

Qu’uucun bras no tonait et qui somblait vivant.” 

Strange shapes of winged and monstrous beasts were harnessed to 
the chariots on which the thrones of the earth were borne forward. 
The figure seated on the last of them will be recognisable beyond all 
possibility of mistake by any reader whose eyes have ever rested on 
a face which beyond most human faces bore the visible image and 
superscription of the soul behind it. 

“ Les trdnes approchaient sous les lugubros cieux j 
On entondait gemir autour des noirs cssieux 
La clameur de tous coux qu’avaiont broyes lours roues; 

Ils venaiont, ils fondaient Tombro comme dos proues; 

Sous un souffle invisible ils somblaiont so mouvoir; 
llien n’§tait plus fitrange et plus farouche a voir 
Que ces chars e&ayauts tourbillonnant dans Tombre. 
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Dans lo gouffro tranquillo ou I’humanite sombro, 

Ces ironos do la torro apparaissaient hidoux. 

“ Lo dornicr qui venait, honible an milieu d’oux, 

Etait a cbaque marchc eucombrg de squolottca 
Et de cadavroa froids aux bouchos violcttos, 

Et le plancher rougi fumait, de sang baignu; 

Le char qui lo portait dans I’embro ctait Irainc 
Par un hibou tenant dans sa griffo uno hacho. 

Un ^tro aux youx do loup, liommo par la moustache, 

All sommet do ce char s’agitait etonne, 

Et so courbait furtif, livide ot couronne. 

Pas un do ces cesars a I’alluro gucrricro 
No regardait cot hommo. A I’ecart, ot dorricro, 

Vf'tu d’un noil* mantcau qui sorablait un linccul, 

Especo do lepreux du trono, il venait soul; 

11 posait los deux mains sur sa face morose 
Commo pour ompechcr qu’on y vit (luclque clioso ; 

(luand parfois il otait sos mains on so baissant, 

En lettros qui semblaicnt faitos avec du sang 
On lisait sur son front cos ti’oia mots Jo lo jure.” 

It is a fearful thing, said the Hebrew, to fall into the hands of the 
living God ; and it is a fearful thing for a malefactor to fall into the 
hands of an ever-living poet. The injured Cmsars of Home— 
Tiberius, for example, and Domitian—have not even yet been 
delivered by the most conscientious efforts of German and Anglo- 
Geman Cajsarists out of the prison whose keys are kept by Juvenal; 
and a greater than Juvenal is here. 

Summoned to make answer to the charge of the angel ot judg¬ 
ment, even these also have their resource for evasion, and cast all 
their crimes upon the Pope. 

" Il nous disait: Je suis cclui qui parle aux rois ; 

(luiconque me resiate et mo bravo est irnpio. 

Ce qu’ici-baa j’fecris, la-haut iJieu le copie. 

L'egliso, mon opouso, oclose au mont Thabor, 

A fait do la doctrine une cage aux fils d’or, 

Et commo dos oiseaux j’y tiens toutos los amos.” 

This man had blessed the murderers in their triumph, and cursed 
their victims in the grave:— 

“ Sa ceinturo aervait do cordo a nos potencos. 

‘ 11 liait de ses mains I'agnoau sous nos sentences; 

Et quand on nous criait: Grace! il nous criait: Feu! 

C’ost a lui que lo mal reviont. Voila, grand Dieu, 

Ce qu’il a fait: voila ce qu’il nous a fait fuire. 

Get hommo etait le pole ot I’uxe de la sphere; 

11 cst le rosponsablo et nous lo deuonyous I 
Seigneur, nous n’avons fait quo suivro ses lemons, 

Seigneur, nous n’avons fait quo suivre son exemple.” 

And the pontiff whose advent and whose promises had been hailed 
with such noble trust and acclaimed with such noble thankfulness 
by those who believed in him as a deliverer—^by Landor among others, 
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and by Hugo bimself—the Caiaphas-Iscariot whose benediction had 
consecrated massacre and anointed peijury with the rancid oil of 
malodorous gladness above its fellows in empire and in crime—^is 
summoned out of darkness to receive sentence by the sevenfold 
sounding of trumpets. 

“ Vfitu do lin plus blanc qu’un encensoir qui fnmo, 

II avait, spectre blemo aux idolos paroil, 

Les baisers do la foulo cinprei its sur son orteil, 

Bans sa droito un biton commo I’antique arcbonte, 

Sur son front la tiaro, ot dans scs yeux la honto. 

Bo son cou doscendait un long mantcim dore, 

Et dans son poignet gauebo il tonait, effarfi, 

Conirno un volour surpris par celni qu’il dorobe, 

Bos clefs qu’il essayait do cacber sous sa robe. 

II etait offrayant a force do terreui'. 

“ Quand surgit co vioillard, on vit dans la luour 
L’ombro ot lo tnouvomont do quelqu’un qxii se penebo. 

A Vapparition do cotte robe blancbe, 

Au plus noir de I’abiine un tonnerre gronda."’ 

Then from all points of the immeasurable spaces, from the womb 
of the cloud and the edge of the pit, is witness given against Pope 
Pius IX. by the tyrants and the victims, mothers and children and 
old men, the judges and the judged, the murderers mingling with 
the murdered, great and small, obscure and famous. 

“ Tous ceux quo j’avals vus passer dans los tenebros, 

Avan^ant leur front tristo, ouvrant lour adl terni, 

Eourmillomont aH'reux qui pcuplait rinfini, 

Tous ces spectres, vivant, paiiant, riant nagucro, 

Martyrs, bouneaux, ct gens du pouple ot gons de guorro, 
llcgardant I’boiumo blanc d’cpouvanle obloui, 
lllleverent la main ot cricrent: f’’est lui. 

Et pendant qu’ils criaient, sa robe dovint rouge. 

Au fond du gouffre ob non no trcssaille et no bougo 
XJn echo rfepeta:—O’est lui!—Eos sombres rois 
Biront;—Cost lui ! c’ost lui! e’est lui! voila sa croix ! 

Les clefs du paradia aout dans aos mains fatales.— 

Et rbommo-loup, dobout sur les cadavros piles 
Bont lo sang tiedo encof tombuit dans I’inilni, 

Cria d’uno voix rauque ot sourde;—II m’a beni! ” 

A judgment less terrible than what follows is that by which Dante 
long ago made fast the gates of hell upon Nicholas and Boniface and 
Clement with one stroke of his inevitable hand. The ghastly agony 
of the condemned is given with all the bitterest realism of the great 
elder antipapist who sent so many vicars of Christ to everlasting 
torment for less offences than those of Maatai-Ferretti. 

“ Lui se touma vers Tange en frissonnant, 

Et je via le spectacle horrible et surprenant 
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D’un Homme qui vioillit pendant qu’on lo regardo. 

L’agonio 6 teignit sa prunolle hagarde, 
iSa boucho b^gaya, son jarrot so rompit, 

80 s cheyoux blnimhissaiont sm* son front ducrepit, 

Ses tempos so ridaiont comme si les annuos 
S’etaiont siibitomont sur sa faco acbamfees, 

Ses yeux plouraiont, ses dents claquaiont comme au gibot 
Los gonoux d’un squeletto, ot sa poau so plombait, 

£t, sta 2 >ido, il baissail, a chaquo instant plus palo, 

8 a toto qu’ecrasait la liaro papalo.” 

From the sentenco passed upon him after tho avowal extorted by the 
angel of doom that ho has none in the Avorld above him but God alone 
on whom to cast the responsibility of his works, not a w'ord may bo 
taken away for the purpose of quotation, as not a word could have 
been added to it by Dante or by Ezekiel himself. Dut about the 
eternity of his damnation there is not, happily for the human con¬ 
science, any manner of doubt possible; it must endure as long as the 
poem which proclaims it; in other words, as long as the immortality 
of poetry itself. 

This great and terrible ijocm, the very crown or coping-stone of all 
tho Ch&timentu, has a certain affinity with two others in which tho 
poet’s yearning after justice and mercy has borne his passionate 
imagination as liigh and far as here. In Sudan Mourad his im¬ 
measurable and incomparable depth of pity and charity seems well- 
nigh to have swallowed up all sense of necessary retribution ; it is 
perhaps because tho portentous array of crimes enumerated is remote 
in time and place from all experience 0 / ours that conscience can 
allow the tenderness and sublimity of its inspiration to justify the 
moral and ratify tho sentence of tho poem:— 

“ Yiens! tu fiis bon un jour, sois A jiimais houreux. 

Entro, transfigurA ! tos crimes Ifenebi’Oux, 

O roi, dorriiro toi a’offaocnt dans les gloiros; 

Tounio la teto, et vois blancbir tes ailos noires.” 

But in the crowning song of all the great throe cycles every need 
and every instinct of the spirit may find the perfect exaltation of 
content. Tho vast and profound sense of ultimate and inevitable 
equity which animates every line of. it is as firm and clear as the 
solid and massive splendour of its articulate expression. The date 
of it is outside and beyond the lapse of the centuries of time; but 
the rule of the law of righteousness is there more evident and indis¬ 
putable than ever during the flight of these. Hardly in the Hebrew 
prophecies is such distinct and vivid sublimity, as of actual and all 
but palpable vision, so thoroughly impregnated with moral and 
spiritual emotion. Hot a verse of all that strike root into the 
memory for ever but is great alike by imagination and by faith. In 
such a single line as this— 

Que qui n’entendit pas lo remords I’entendrait — 
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there is the very note of conscience done into speech, cast into form, 
forged into substance. 

“ Avec do I'iquile condonsce on airaiu.” 

But this couplet, for immensity of imaginative range, is of one birth 
with the sublimcst verses in the Book of Job 

. “ Et tout© rf'poiivanlo «pai‘so au ciel ost s .nir 
I Do cot impenotrablo tit morno avortisscur.” 

From the magnilicent overture lo tlic second series, in which the 
poet has embodied in audible and visible symbol tlie vision whence 
this book was conceived—a vision so far surpassing the perhaps 
unconsciously imitative inspiration of the Apocalypse, with its in¬ 
curably lame and arduously prosaic efforts to reproduce the effect or 
mimic the majesty of earlier prophecies, that we are amazed if not 
scandalized to find that book actually bracketed in one sublime 
passage of this prelude with the greatest spiritual poom in the world, 
the Oresteia of il^schylus—the reader would infer that any student 
wishing to give a notion of the Legende den Siecks ought to have 
dwelt less than I have done upon a few of its innumerable beauties, 
and more than I have done upon the impression of its incomparable 
grandeur. But samples of pure sweetness and beauty aro more 
easily and perhaps more profitably detached for quotation from their 
context than samples of a sublimity which can only be felt by full 
and appreciative study of an entire and perfect poem. And it is 
rather from the prelude itself than from any possible commentary 
on it that a thoughtful and careful reader will seek to gather the 
aim and meaning of the book. It is there likened to a vast dis¬ 
jointed ruin lit by gleams of light—“ le restc effrayant do Babel”— 
a palace and a cbaniol in one, built by doom for death to dwell in:— 

“ Ou so poseiit pourtaiit parfois, quand olios I’osoiit, 

Do la fayoii dont I’ailo ot lo rayon so posent, 

Tia liborte, lumicre, ot I’csperanco, oiscau.” 

But over and within this book— 

“traduit 

Du pas.se, du tombeau, du goulfro ct do la nuit ”— 
faith shines as a kindling torch, hope breathes as a quickening wind, 
love bums as a cleansing fire. It is tragic, not with the hopeless 
tragedy 'of Dante or the all but hopeless tragedy of Shakespeare. 
Whether we can or cannot share the infinite hope and inviolable 
faith to which the whole active and suffering life of the poet has 
home such unbroken and imperishable witness, we cannot in any 
case hut recognise the greatness and heroism of his love for man¬ 
kind. As in the case of JEschylus it is the hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, the deep desire for perfect justice in heaven as on 
earth, which would seem to assure the prophet’s inmost heart of its 
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final triumph by the prevalence of wisdom and of light over all 
claims and all pleas established or assorted by the children of dark¬ 
ness, so ill the case of Victor Hugo is it the hunger and thirst after 
reconciliation, the love of loving-kindness, the master passion of 
mercy, which persists in hope and insists on faith, even in face of 
the hardest and darkest experience through which a nation or a man 
can pass. When evil was most triumphant throughout Europe,^ he 
put forth in a single book of verso, published with strange difficulty 
against incredible impediments, such a protest as would entitle him 
to say, in the very words he has given to the Olympian of old— 

“ Quand, dans le saint psoan par les mondcs cLante, 

L’harmonio amoiiidrio avorto ou degeniro, 

Jo rends lo rhythmo aux cieux par un coup do toniierre: ” 

and now more than ever would the verses that follow befit the lips 
of their author, if speaking in his own person :— 

“ Mon cr&no plein d’echos, plein do lueurs, plcin d’yeux, 

Est I’antro eWouissant du grand Pan radieux ; 

Kn mo voyani on croit outondro lo murmuro 
3)o la ville habitoo ot Jo la inoiKson mfiro, 

Lo bruit du gonffro au ebant do I’jizur reuni, 

L’onde mir 1'ocean, In vout dans I’infini, 

Efc lo fiemissomont doa deux ailoa du cygne.” 

It is held unsGomly to speak of the living as we speak of the dead; 
when Victor Hugo has joined the company of his equals, but 
apparently not till then, it will seem strange to regard the giver of 
all tho gifts we have received from hiir with less than love that 
deepens into worship, than worship that brightens into love. Mean¬ 
time it is only in the phrase of one of his own kindred, poet and 
exile and prophet of a darker age than his, that the last word should 
here be spoken of the man by whose name our century will be known 
for ever to all ages and nations that keep any record or memory of 
what was highest and most memorable in the spiritinil history of the 
past:— 

Onorate I'altissimo pocta. 

A1.CUIIXOX OlIAllI.E« SwiNBURXli. 
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Only five years have passed since the Congress of Berlin made a 
rough and very provisional settlement of the Eastern Question, and 
attention is again drawn to the condition and probable fate of the 
petty states of the Balkan Peninsula and tlio valley of the Lower 
Danube. Not one amongst these failed to obtain, at the hands of 
Europe, territorial aggrandisement at the cost of tho Ottoman 
Empire. Roumania received the Dobroudja province and two out 
of the three mouths of tho Danube; Bulgaria became semi-inde¬ 
pendent ; Montenegro and Servia acquired new frontiers and ex¬ 
tensive territories. These boons appeared munificent enough to 
quench the thirst for increase of the Christian populations of 
Eastern Europe; and to a great extent they did satisfy them, for the 
sufficient reason that out of the Ottoman spoils very little, if any¬ 
thing, was left to be had. Not so, however, the great and powerful 
nations under whose interested auspices they had parted company 
with the Turk. Far from being appeased, the appetite of Russia 
and Austria was only whetted by the sacrifices imposed upon the 
Porte. With the candour of inexperience, the populations of the 
petty states thought that real independence and freedom had dawned 
upon them with the demise of Turkey as a European Power. They 
had soon reason to find out their mistake, and nowadays they 
are fully conscious of having exchanged the servitude of old days 
for something very like it under another form. Having escaped 
from the demoralising thraldom of Islam they are, commercially 
and politically, besieged and henpecked by their more civilised pro¬ 
tectors. Russia and Austria are no longer interested in tho imme¬ 
diate fate of tho Ottoman Empire; tho statesmen of both countries 
know that whoever shall prove the master in tho Balkan provinces 
and on the Danube is also the master of the Bosphorus. There lies 
the present interest of the Eastern Question. The two empires—tho 
first impelled by a force of expansion towards the East which no in¬ 
dividual will can arrest, the other stimulated by an all-powerful and 
exacting ally—are sparing no effort to force the petty states within 
their political radius. Competition for influence in these regions always 
more or less existed between the two empires since the first years of 
the present age; but rivalry was platonic and desultory, and at no 

(1) This article, thoogh published anonymoualy, comes from the pen of a writer 
whose remarks, from tho active part he has taken in European afiiurs, are entitled to 
high consideration. 
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time did it assume the sharp and threatening character which now 
belongs to it. Russian propagandism has been indeed steadily in¬ 
creasing in the Balkans and the valley of the Danube; but Austria 
never sot herself the task before 1878 of seriously competing with 
tiie great Slav Power for supremacy in the East. Austria has turned 
a new leaf in her history, or rather Prince Bismarck bus turned it 
for her. Turkey, holding f)nly a nominal tenure, and being incapable 
of struggling longer Avith her hereditary foe, the German Chancellor 
has, for potent reasons, substituted as the adversary of Russia the 
Empire of the 1 Capsburgs. The consequences, so far as the Christian 
populations of the East are concerned, might easily have been predicted. 
Instead of falling, as once seemed probable, under the undisputed 
protectorate of Russia, tlie Danubian States arc beset with the preten¬ 
sions of another formidable competitor. Foreign agents are actively 
at work in their mid.st preparing mischief and struggling for pre¬ 
ponderance. Partiality towards one of the rival Powers is now to 
be severely visited at the hands of the other. If some political or 
commercial advantage is given to Austria, it may fare badly Avith 
the donor unless he finds means to pacify Russia Avith an equivalent 
offering. The rival Powers possess but too ready means of making 
their displeasure felt in the proper quarter. A powerful and un¬ 
scrupulous nation (scruple in such circumstances is out of the 
question) can make life hardly worth living for to a small neighbour 
whose political and social status has hardly had time to assume a 
definite form since liberation from the Turkish yoke. The Danubian 
States are more or less dependent for exisK’iice on Russia or Austria. 
That these PoAvers, especially Austria, abuse their privilege and levy 
black-muil under cover of commcrciul treaties, railway conven¬ 
tions, and other polite forms of exaction, there is, unfortunately, 
no reason to doubt. They exert their superior strength and 
civilisation to obtain the utmost from their unwilling prol^ghy 
and are only restrained by tlio apprehension of a premature 
conflict which the exaggerated ;;eal of n political emissary may at 
any moment precipitate. Roumunia, Servia, Bulgaria, have their 
shortcomings, and they arc many; hut their grievimees may be 
looked upon Avith some sympathy considering thaL it is hardly 
possible for them openly to complain. The Occidental Powers have 
their OAvn affairs: their interests are more directly engaged else¬ 
where, and the petty states know that such chronic tribulations as 
they have to suffer—being inherent with their geographical situa¬ 
tion—are beyond remedy. Placed as they are between the anvil 
and the hammer, they are content Avith temporising, and trust to 
circumstances to make the best of an evil that cannot be avoided. 

The inner life of these petty states, now the hotbed of Austro- 
Russian intrigue, is particularly interesting at the present moment, 
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when Europe is armed to the tooth, and Prince Bismarck appears 
disposed to make the worst of his last years of activity, and hasten a 
redistribution of the map of Europe which, in my opinion, cannot 
take place without the effusion of blood. I will deal presently with 
this curious side of the question; but it could hardly be thoroughly 
understood and appreciated without some fur » er reference to the 
policy which, by making the Danubian kingdonts and principalities 
the stake of a keen struggle between two nations, has precipitated 
Russia and Austria in a path where they must inevitably come into 
violent collision, unless something occurs to arrest Austria in her 
dangerous evolution towards the East. The position of the two 
Empires is that of two trains engaged on the same metals, and 
rolling towards each other. This dangerous position originated in 
the Congress of Berlin, and Prince Bismarck is its responsible and 
avowed author. After crushing Austria at Sadowa and closing 
upon the TIapsburgs the doors of the German Confederacy, ho has 
become their fast friend. His friendship, however, promises to be 
of a costly description, for it implies the fundamental displacement 
of the centre of gravity of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This 
momentous change in the destinies of Continental Europe was fore¬ 
shadowed by the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
immense advantages accruing from this to Germany are obvious, 
and aro a standing tribute to the political genius of the German 
Chancellor, The natural enemy of the German Empire is Russia; 
the Slav and the German are born opponents. By turning the 
aspirations of Austria towards the East, Prince Bismarck has there¬ 
fore realised a threefold object. He has thrown in the way of 
Russia a formidable competitor, acquired for Prussia an undisputed 
sway over all populations of Germanic stock, and neutralised for 
many years the activity of Austria by forcing upon that nation the 
perilous and uncertain task of transforming itself into an Oriental 
Power. In short, Russia and Austria—one a certain, the other a 
possible enemy of the Gorman Empire—are destined to neutralise 
each other while Germany slowly but surely extends her hegemony 
over those German populations that are still under foreign rule. To 
Germany—ever keeping watch over the Vosges—the advantages 
are, as I have already said, beyond discussion. For Austria the 
results of the contract aro more than doubtful. They could only 
prove beneficent in case of eventual success; but can the dynasty of 
the Hapsburgs ever form a really solid Oriental Power ? Whoever 
has any slight knowledge of the state and composition of the 
Austrian Empire must answer negatively. The truth is, that tihe 
Governments of Vienna and Pesth, with the quasi-annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the development of the Drang mch 
Oitm policy, have plunged into a sea of troubles, and that with 
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every step in the new direction the position of affairs in Austria 
becomes more critical. The keystone of the political edifice of the 
country had hitherto been the preponderance of the Gormans and 
the Magyars. Now the Austrian-Germans, and, to a certain extent, 
the Magyars also, being resolutely opposed to “ sailing towards the 
East,” it was necessary for the Government of Vienna to seek the 
support it required amongst other elements of the monarchy. This 
support they have found amongst the Poles and the Tchequos. Count 
Tiiafo has turned the tables upon the late masters of the monarchy, 
and obtained an anti-German majority in the Reichstag by giving 
the Tcheques and the Poles those political advantages which hitherto 
had been the privilege of the Germans. The latter accepted the 
challenge: they wore thoroughly routed in all local elections. As 
to the Magyars, finding themselves isolated, and fearing defeat, they 
took a bold and maybe a fatal step—they placed themselves in the 
van of the new Eastern policy, and attempted to secure the leader¬ 
ship of the movement. The Magyars are a bold and shrewd race, 
in spite of their numerical inferiority ; but that last move of theirs 
was a great though perhaps unavoidable mistake. Far better had 
it been for them if they had united with the Germans of Austria to 
resist the national transformation of which Prince Bismarck was 
and is still the great instigator. The political concessions accorded 
to the Poles and the Tcheques have awakened the dormant aspirations 
of Croatia. The Croats have risen inarms to obtain affranchisement 
from the Hungarians just as the Poles and the Tcheques have been 
recently freed from German preponderance, and it will be extremely 
difficult not to give them some satisfaction. The same claims are 
put forth by the Roumanian population of Transylvania, also forming 
part of the Hungarian kingdom; and it is by no means improbable 
that the fierce agitation still raging throughout Croatia may even¬ 
tually extend to these regions of the Empire. 

Thus the first consequence of the competition of Austria with 
Russia has been the weakening of the ties which hitherto had kept 
together the medley of races that formed the Hapsburg Empire. The 
further development of the Drauy nach Oden policy cannot but 
increase these internal divisions, which hitherto had been kept in 
check by the nicely-balanced systems of Mcttornich and Roust. Lot 
it be added that the Austrian statesmeu now at the helm of affairs are 
not ignorant of the fact. Not a few symptoms tend to show that 
the work set to them is not congenial to their feelings. They know 
that in turning a new leaf they have abandoned stability in ex¬ 
change for a very problematical prize. This action is the price of 
Ocriuan support, and more than one would willingly return to the 
quiet waters of the old harbour and eschew Eastern adventures. 
Hence a constant contradiction in the acts of Austrian diplomacy 
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which must cause no little impatience to the German Chancellor. 
The price of the German alliance is militant antagonism with 
Russia, whereas there is nothing an Austrian statesman fears so 
much as open war with Russia. There are too many Slavs in the 
Hapsburg Empire to make such a struggle a popular war. Tho 
Ruthcncs, and Croats, and Tcheques, and Dalmatians, not to speak of 
the Austrian-Germans, would much rather come to an arrangement 
with the Russians than fight them in honour of tho groiitncss of the 
German Empire. Then, again, Russia is one compact mass, undivided 
in its foreign aspirations; whereas Austria is a collection of nation¬ 
alities that agree in nothing save in hating each other cordially. 
The results of such a war, even with Germany hy her side, are very 
dubious for Austria. Even in victory it means protracted weakness 
for many years to come, additional burthens and duties, and further 
elements of internal dissension. But the point of the German swoid 
is near the loins of Austria, and so long as it is wielded by the same 
hand she must advance eastward in quest of new territories she 
would willingly dispense with, and new clients who do not solicit 
her patronage. 

It would bo doing but scanty justice to the sagacity of Russian 
diplomacy to suppose that tho various elements of the problem have 
escaped its attention. Russia is perfectly aware of the new dangers 
wherewith her path is beset, as well as of the advantages she 
possesses over her half-hearted antagonist. Russia, also, is embroiled 
in internal difficulties. She has been diligently preparing for war 
since 1878. Yet it is doubtful whether she is fully prepared to face 
it. But there are certain national inclinations which may be 
retarded but cannot be stopped. Russian propagandism on the Lower 
Danube and in the Balkans is one of these. It finds itself opposed 
by a rival influence. However much M. do Giers and Count 
Kalnocki may wish to avert a collision, they cannot arrest tho pro¬ 
gress of a rivalry which springs on the one hand from a national 
bent, and on the other from the requirements of an artificial policy. 

Foremost amongst tho Danubian States comes Roumania. If 
that petty kingdom possessed anything like natural frontiers it 
might form a very important factor in the Eastern question now at 
issue. Its population is the most numerous and its territory the 
most extensive. The Danube flows through Roumania for upwards 
of five hundred miles, and two of the mouths of the great stream 
(one of which is the navigable Suiina) and a part of the third are on 
Roumanian territory. The Roumanians possess a well drilled and 
organized army, and could send out in the field no loss than sixty 
thousand men. In every respect this country is far ahead of the 
other smaller states. Travellers familiar with tho East will say that 
that is not much. Under the circumstances it must be admitted that 
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it is a great deal. Boumania has progressed with singular rapidity 
since Moldavia and Wallachia were united into one compact body. 
Thirty years ago it was a wild uncivilised country, still possessed by 
those Turks in Christian clothing called the Boyards. It is now 
traversed by railways; the soil is fairly cultivated ; the peasant is 
tolerably prosperous, though gifted by nature with a largo capacity 
of idleness. Moreover, Boumania boasts of free institutions, a Senate, a 
Chamber of Deputies elected by a very broad suffrage, and a constitu¬ 
tional monarch whose intervention in State affairs is extremely limited. 
Bing Charles of Ilohenzollern is in every respect a good and upright 
man. IIo has taken his constitutional duties au m'ienjr, and scrupu¬ 
lously abstains from political intrigue, and likes his subjects probably 
more than they like him. Ilis only defect, in the eyes of the latter, 
is that ho is a foreigner and a German, whereas they dislike 
foreigners in general and Germans in particular. lie devotes tho 
greater portion of his time to the army, and much of the discipline 
and order which prevails in tho War Department is due to his care. 
It should bo added that he has been ably seconded by the Bouraanians 
themselves. Whatever may bo their defects and qualities, the 
Boumanians are essentially a military nation. The men are strong 
and hearty, and their officers, many of whom have received their 
education in tho military schools of the Continent, are really earnest 
and hard-working. Doth would show to much advantage in the 
field. It is a pity to think that such excellent soldiers are doomed, 
as at Plevna, to fight beside a powerful and exacting ally, be he 
Bussia or Austria, and that the reward of their bravery may be 
tho exaction of a province or the partial surrender of their indepen¬ 
dence. Tho statesmen of Boumania arc numerous—rather too 
numerous, in fact; few amongst those connected •witlx politics have 
not been ministers at some time or other. Some, like MM. Cogal- 
niceano, Bratiano, Lahovari, Stourdza, and others, arc men of sterling 
ability, whose acumen and ingenuity have been extraordinarily 
developed by the necessity of preserving the country from Bussian 
and Austrian pretensions. In political sec-sawing they are real 
adepts. The country is, or rather was, divided, as all constitutional 
countries should be, into two parti<js, tho Conservatives and the 
Liberals. An unfortunate adventure has suddenly deprived Bou¬ 
mania of the Conservatives. The Liberals being in office, legislative 
elections recently took place under their auspices. Their zeal for 
tho Liberal cause carried them a little too far. The administration 
intervened in the struggle in favour of tho Liberal candidates to a 
perhaps excessive extent, considering that tho police were frequently 
called in to belabour and expel Conservative electors and candidates. 
The consequence was that the whole Conservative Opposition was 
turned out barring seven or eight, who resigned their seats in great 
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disgust. The Liberals found themselves in a rather embarrassing pre¬ 
dicament ; for what is a constitutional Government without an Opposi¬ 
tion ? The Liberals had triumphed too completely; the gendarmes, 
and magistrates, and pn'fccts, and other officials had shown excess 
of zeal. If the conquered Opposition had only consented to accept 
as tt gift a considerable number of seats, the T iborals would have 
parted with them with joy; but the Conservatives retired within 
their tents to brood over their wrongs and prepare new shafts. Their 
dcnunciation.s produced, however, but little impression, as it was 
rightly conjectured that they would have acted precisely in the 
same manner had they been in office instead of the Ijiberals. 

This curious incident of recent date—the elections occurred last 
spring—Ihrous an interesting light on the political and social organi¬ 
zation of lloumania. It will be seen that, although Liberal ideas are 
in the ascendant. Liberalism is yet of an uncouth and incoherent 
description, sometimes verging on extreme democracy, at others 
akin to autocracy. The same contradictions are visible in the « 
manners of Roumanian society. Schismatics by faith, the Rou¬ 
manians admit of divorce to a somewhat alarming extent. It is not 
an uncommon occurrence to meet in a drawing-room a husband, his 
two di\orced wives, UTid their fair successor. Jt must also bo ad¬ 
mitted that Roumanian morals admit of considerable improvement, 
although the Roumanians themselves are of a different opinion. To 
many of them morality is a question of convention and geographical 
latitude. Political and administrative probity also leave much to bo 
desired. And still, spite of these serious shortcomings, the Rou¬ 
manians undoubtedly constitute a distinct nationality, more open 
than any other Christian race of the East to improvement and 
civilisation, and possessing to a high degree those qualities that 
aro indispensable to a nation. The demoralising influence of Otto¬ 
man rule is still upon them, but it wears away rapidly. Some 
slight antagonism of race and sympathy is yet discernible between 
the Moldavians and the Wallachians; however, that also is disap¬ 
pearing and being replaced by a sense of national solidarity which 
leaves no room for internal dissensions and antagonism. 

Much, however, as the Roumanians arc united in a common cause 
and in patriotism, the neighbourhood and the rivalry of their two 
great neighbours have inevitably left their mark amongst them. Both 
Russia and Austria are incessantly active at Bucarest, and as 
Roumanian politicians live in constant expectation of war, they are 
divided in their preferences for one or the other Power. They all 
agree as to the necessity of maintaining the independence of the 
country, but they differ as to the policy which is calculated to ensure 
its integrity. Hence the existence of a Russian and of an Austrian 
party. Some believe that there is no safe^ save in an alliance with 
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Eussia; others are so afraid of Eassiaa ambition that thoir inclinations 
are in favour of intimacy with Austria. The two schools neutralise 
each other, and this perhaps is a benedeent result for the common 
cause. Eussia and Austria severally have hitherto disposed of con¬ 
siderable influence in Eoumanian politics. Community of religion 
and the sympathy of most Christians of the East for the Empire of 
the Czars are the causes of Eussian influence; that of Austria is 
rather due to the political advantages acquired by the force of facts. 
The chief instrument of propaganda in the hands of Austria has 
been of late years the great steam navigation company organized 
for political as well as commercial purposes by the late Hungarian 
statesman, Count Zochenyi. Its operations extend from the frontiers 
of Bavaria almost down to the mouth of the Danube, as far as Braila 
and Galatz. Well supported by the Austro-Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment, it has accumulated nine-tenths of the fluvial trade in the Lower 
Danube. The task was comparatively easy. None of the petty 
states possessed any portion of the trade on tho Danube. The only com¬ 
petition offered to the Austrian Steam Navigation Company was that 
of the Greeks, who had hitherto held a part of the coasting trade in 
the Danube. Thanks to tho ascendency gained by tho Austrian 
company, Austria has poured down her jiroduce into the Lower 
Danube; Eoumania, in a commercial respect, has become her 
tributary. This has enabled tho Vienna Government to force upon 
the Eoumanians a very one-sided commercial treaty. Monopoly 
leads to encroachment, and Austria has naturally made the most of 
her privileged position. But for tho mistakes of her diplomacy in 
the Danube question sho would have made a great deal more, and 
would probably have attracted Eoumania within the radius of her 
influence, just as Eussia would liave become supremo at Bucarest 
had not her diplomatists insisted on tho retrocession of Bessarabia 
at Berlin in 1878. As it is, the influence of the two rival Powers is 
pretty well matchod at Bucarest. Each empire has its partisans, 
who succeed each other in office, so that each Power has its turn of 
favour or hostility. There is, however, one subject on which Austria 
and Eussia doubtless agree, and this is a common dislike for the 
Liberal—nay, the Eadical—bent of the country. The policy of both 
empires is inspired by Conservative ideas; and both empires must 
doubtless feel some degree of discomfort by having at their door a 
focus of Liberalism like Eoumania. This, however, they cannot 
help. Tho inclinations of Eoumanian opinion arc too strong to be 
checked by any influence or indirect intervention from without. 

The prime movers of Liberalism in Eoumania, tho undisputed 
leaders of the Liberal party, are M. Eosetti and M. Jean Bratiano, 
actually Premier of the Bucarest Cabinet. Both belong to the 
advanced school of politics. M. Bratiano is the younger and tho 
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more popular man of the two. The secret of his enormous influence 
over his compatriots, as well as of his colleagues, is chiefly due to the 
fact that they are neither Austrian nor Russian. Their opponents 
themselves give them the credit of untainted patriotism. M. Jean 
Bratiano is really the master of Itoumania; if ho would he could be 
a king-maker, and give his country another so\ ereign in twenty-four 
hours. Like more than one Continental state^>man, ho was once a 
revolutionnaire. In the days of thf‘ Second Empire in Franco ho 
was arrested as a couspiratoi', which did not prevent, later on, a 
political connection between himself and Napoleon III. What 
Roumania is for good he may be said to have made her, in con¬ 
junction with his friend Rosetti. llis abilities are certainly of a 
high order. For years he has been the Dena ej- maehina of Roumanian 
politics. When ho found it convenient to retire behind the scenes 
for a while he handed the direction of affairs to a substitute in whose 
name he continued to govern, and then resumed the responsibility of 
ofSco at his om n time. On one occasion ho entrusted the premier¬ 
ship to his own brother; but finding him untractable, as brothers 
usually are, he had to turn him out on a short notice. M. Bratiano 
is alert, watchful, and prompt to take advantage of events. Since 
the forcc<l retrocession of Bessarabia to Russia, which he deeply 
resented, ho has been charged by his opponents with playing an 
Austrian game. That ho would not hesitate to act with Austria if 
he thought it worth his while there is no reason to doubt, but then 
the Austrians say that he plays into the hands of Russia. One may 
safely infer from these indications that ho is no more Austrian than 
he is Russian. Ilis ideal, doubtless, is not only to keep his country 
free from foreign tratnmels, but to make the most of political contin¬ 
gencies in order to increase its extent and found a powerful Danubian 
kingdom. Whether this patriotic dream is feasible is another ques¬ 
tion. Four millions of Magyars have obtained a large share in the 
government of an immense Continental empire; the Roumanians 
may be forgiven for entertaining hopes which it may bo beyond 
their power to realise. All Roumanians are not under the rule of 
King Chai’les; there are Roumanians in Bessarabia and Transyl¬ 
vania. Politicians at Bucarest understand, however, tho extreme 
danger of encouraging irredentism on Russian and Austrian fron¬ 
tiers. Common danger might foster a league of the rival Powers to 
crush it, and it might simultaneously occur to politicians at St. 
Petersburg and Vienna that the best means of eradicating Rouma¬ 
nian irredentism would bo to lay hands on tho little kingdom on tho 
Danube and divide it between themselves. 

If it be now asked which side Roumania is likely to take in case 
of war between Russia and Austria, it would be very difficult to give 
a definite answer. Much would depend on the rapidity of the mill- 
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lury concon(ration on one or the other side. That Iloumania must 
take un armed i)art in the struggle is, in any case, certain. Although 
the fortunes of war wore anything Imt favourable to Iloumania in 
the lust Turko-Tlussian conflict, there is a vague hope at Bucarcst 
that by being on the winning side a province—Bessarabia or Tran¬ 
sylvania—may bo obtained. Exactly the reverse occurred in 1877. 
Ear from obtaining a duo share in the spoils of Turkey, Houmania 
lost Bessarabia. It is true that she i-eceivcd the Dobroudja as a 
compensation, and exchanged a lloumunian population for a Bul¬ 
garian population; but the bargain was a dreadfully liollow one. 
It engendered a standing quarrel between Iloumania and the new 
principality of Bulgaria, and gave a severe blow to the projected 
supremacy of lioumunia on the Lower Danube. 

Passing from Iloumania to Rervia, one is confronted by a very 
difierent state of aft’airs. To all appearances Servia is sailing freely in 
Austrian Avaters. Austrian dij»lomacy in these parts has stolen a very 
important march upon llussia. Seven years ago the Servians, assisted 
by llussian volunteers, and under the orders of General Tchnernaief, 
were lighting the Turk, llussian influence at Bolgrad was para¬ 
mount. To-day it is all but forestalled hy the prcpoiideranco of 
Austria. The pro-Russians, under the leadership of the chief 
Servian statesman, M. llistich, have been turned out of office. The 
presiding minister, JU. Pirotchanatz, is haud-and-glove with the 
diplomacy of Vienna, and Ring Milan, in exchange for a tinsel 
crown, has gone over, bag and baggage, to the Ilapsburg Empire. 

These circumstances are largely duo ' » the present action of 
the king. Prince Milan of Rervia, the husband of a Russian 
lady, w'as reckoned a fiiend at Rt. Petersburg. Since the 
Congress of Berlin ho allowed himself to bo entangled irretrievably 
in the meshes of Austrian diplomacy, allured by such personal 
advantages as the tran.'^forination of liis princely coronet into a 
crown. To the solo action of Milan, however, cannot be ascribed 
,thc political surrender of Ser\ia. Until Austria engaged, under 
German auspices, in an active Eastern policy, her action at 
Bclgrud remained all but dormant. Austrian diplomacy, before 
and after the Treaty of Paris, always asserted its righv to interest in 
Danubian affairs ; but so long as its attention was directed towards 
the affairs of Central Europe, it was uncertain and weak in its mani¬ 
festations eastward. llussian interest was allowed its owm way in 
the Principalities, and Rervia was justly considered as a ward of the 
great Slav Power. But it was manifest that, whenever Austria 
should think fit to dispute Russian preponderance at Belgrad, it 
would have greater facilities for doing so than in any other spot 
along the Danube or in tho Balkans. In a commercial respect, 
Servia is even more at the mercy of her Austrian neighbour than 
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Roumania. TJio direct railway communication between Vienna and 
Constantinople passes through Bolgrad, and the submission of 
Servia becomes a qucation of groat importance in view of the 
eventual annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the possession 
of a direct railway communication with the Mediterranean by 
Salonica. The full weight of Austro-Huugari .n action has, there¬ 
fore, been biought to bear upon the petty Court Belgrad, and it 
has, for the present at least, carried everything before it. Russia has 
been powerless to piovent this transformation, to which King Milan 
has contributed with htiaiigc zeal. 

Experienced judges, however, are disposed to think that Austrian 
diplomacy has overreached liorself at Helgrad, and that tho very 
piesfeure of Austrian propaganda may provoke a corresponding re¬ 
action amongst tho Servian people. Tho latter arc pure Slavs, and, 
as most Slav s, their natural sympathies go with tlie empire that has 
at all timcb been considered as the liberator of Christianity in tho 
East. M, Jlistitch, who was compelled to make way for a pio- 
Austrian Ministry, is still the active leader of a powerful Opposition. 
On tho other hand, if King Milan has secured tho good will of the 
Government of Vienna, he has forfeited tho favour of liis subjects. 
The latter are beginning to remember that tho Obreiiovitch dynasty 
are usurpei>, and that a young and active pretender is ready 
lying in wait for the first opportunity of seizing upon the heirloom 
of his grandfather. Young Karageorgevitch is a notorious proUge of 
tho Russian Court. ITo fought bravely in the Eranco-Gorman war. 
He has just become tho son-in-law of tho Prince of Montenegro. 
In every respect he is dangerous, the more so us popular sympathy 
throughout Servia would unquestionably support him. Tho Servian 
population is tho more likely to be led bj' sentiment, as its social 
and political organization still borders on tho primitive. Servia is 
still the country of swineherds of olden days, of simple and pi imeval 
manners, gifted with a goodly proportion of rustic shrewdness, wdtli 
whom Russia will oven be more popular than Austria, that im¬ 
perious and exacting neighbour, and particularly Hungary, whoso 
antipathy for tho Slavs is traditional. 

If Russian influence is for the present in the shade at Belgrad, 
it reigns supreme at Oottinje, the capital of tho Black Mountains. 
Montenegro is a mere tool in Russian hands, and a very powerful 
tool it is. It may bo said that Prince Nicholas is the most devoted 
liege of the Emperor of Russia. He takes his cue from St. Petera- 
burg, and lives on terras of polite hostility to Austiia. Russia 
possesses in the mountainous principality an admirable basis of 
operation for the propaganda of Panslavism. By the nature of the 
country, Montenegro is almost impregnable ; and it stands right in 
the middle of the ground whore Austria is most active. The 
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Mojitcno^rins nro a splendid race of men, warlike, fierce, and in¬ 
domitable. The object of tbeir hatred was the Turk. Everything, 
however, having been obtained from the Mo.slein, Austria is now 
the object of popular dislike in Moutenegro. Priuee I^Icholas 
has just formally made it up uith the Porto, chi''fly at the instiga¬ 
tion of llussian diplomacy. ITo has boleimily declared, before 
starting for Constantinople, where he was received with extra¬ 
ordinary honours, that the old feud was at an end. The plain trans¬ 
lation of this interesting proclamation was that the popular enemy 
of Montenegro was no longer the Sublime Porte, but the Austrian 
Empire. Tt is said that extreme displeasure prevailed in Vienna m 
consccpicnee of this significant action, but it is doubtful whctlu'r the 
Prince of Moutenegro W’as much troubled thereby. It is diflicultfor 
Austria to take energetic steps against the Principality. ]Not to 
speak of the jealousy and resentment such action v ould produce in 
Russian circles, there are natural obstacles in the uay of a military 
action of a serious nature. It is easy enough for the Austrian forces 
to occupy Servia in an emetgcncy. With Montenegro the case is 
dififerent. All things considered, Montenegro is likel}’’ to prove a 
thorn in Austria’s side w^hich no effort is likely to remove so long as 
peace continues to prevail, and vv'hich, in case of war, would give 
Austria a deal of trouble. 

Besides tho sovereign. Prince Nicholas, tbo direction of public 
affairs lies chiefly in the hands of two men remarkable for 
personal hardihood and diplomatic skill: MM. Petrowitch—him¬ 
self a connection of the Prince’s—and lludovi 11 h. Neither of them 
ever could ho said to nourish amicable feeling towards Austiia; 
otherwise their influence in the governmental affairs of tho petty 
principality had been of short duration. Bojo Petrowitch, after 
taking a leadiug part in hostilities against the Turk, was sent, to¬ 
gether with M. lladovitch, to Berlin in 1878 to defend tho 
Montenegrin cause. It was chiefly duo to his zeal that Montenegro 
obtained considerable territorial extension, and accpiired an outlet in 
the Adriatic. The present task of Montenegrin gov ernraents is, it 
must be admitted, easier than in any other potty state. There are 
no two foreign parties there ; the dynasty is beyond contest, and 
Prince Nicholas has none but faithful subjects. They arc quite 
content with tho species of patriarchal rule which tliey enjoy, and 
there is no spot in Europe which offers less scope to social and political 
revolution. 

The destinies of Bulgaria are more chequered, though hero again, 
on tho north of tho Balkans, llussian influence is foremost, and tho 
oastem aspirations of Austria have made but insignificant progress. 
Bulgaria owes her independence to Russia, and for a long time to 
come the direction of her affairs will remain practically in Russian 
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hands. It should not bo forgotten, however, that Austrian influence 
may eventually make its way into Bulgaria by the Danube. Pend¬ 
ing this remote contingency, Bussia has exercised all her influence 
of late years to mako of Bulgaria something better than a dead 
weight in the struggle for supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula. Her 
efforts have not been without result, though b'^ttor things might 
have been expected of her intervention. The Bulgarians luvo, on 
the whole, been rather underrated in Europe. Their good qualities 
are real, and if events decreed the union of the Bulgarians with 
their brothers of Oriental Boumelia, a future might be rc.ier\ wl for 
them yet. The Bulgarian peasant is a fir-st-cluss agriculturist; ho 
is deeply attached to the soil. As a peasant ho possesses a gresit 
superiority over tho labourers of the Lower Danube, and cvoii of 
Hungary: he can work and save money and keep clear of tljf money¬ 
lender. The Jews, who have been so successful as usurers in Bou- 
inimia and divers parts of Oriental Austria, find no opening for 
tlu'ir calling in Bulgaiia. The bent of the population is decidedly 
Liberal, .ss the recent elections north of the Balkans have just 
demonstrated. The Bussian agents, after the accession of Prirree 
Ih.ttjnberg to the throire, committed the blunder of I’eacting by violent 
means against tho manifest wishes of the population. The constitu¬ 
tion of Tiniova nas suspended, the assembly dissolved; patriots like 
M. Zankoff were ill-treated, arrested, and exiled, and the principality 
was governed for some time manu militari, the two chief ministers 
of tho Ih’iirce being Bussian generals. Fortunately this state of 
things has come to a tormination, Tho elections having once moro 
favoured the Liberal party, Prirree Battenborg has wisely consented 
to come to tarms. Tho constitutioir is to be revised, and a modus 
rirvndi will doubtless bo found which will enable Bulgaria to enjoy 
more internal tranquillity than has hitherto been her share. When 
it is said that Prince Alexander of Battenborg has come to terras 
with Bulgarian parties, it should not be implied that he lias been the 
instigator of the state-of-siegc policy which prevailed for\ three 
years. Tho personal influence of a prince is necessarily gt ater 
W'hen his subjects are in political infancy; he does not merely rov^^ m, 
but to a certain extent governs also. Prince Battenborg, howoW/*', 
was himself guided by the Bussians. His popularity being of a 
very transient kind, ho had no alternative but to throw himself upon 
their hands and tacitly submit to their guidance. When that young 
prince, then a lieutenant in the German array, asked permission to 
accept tho Bulgarian coronet, Prince Bismarck is said to have 
observed, in giving tho requisite leave, that it would bo a pleasant 
thing for him to remember in after life that he had been a minia¬ 
ture sovereign. There is, however, no reason to suppose that 
this sarcastic prediction will be realised so long as the Court of 
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Sfc. Petersburg does not withdraw its countenance from Prince 
Alexander. 

If Austrian manoeuvres arc bootless in Northern Bulgaria, they 
liavo been more successful in that part of Bulgaria proper situated 
south of the Balkans which the Powers have caUed Eastern 
lloumclia, and which enjoys pretty nearly the same independent 
position in the Turkish I^mpiro as the Lebanon. The purpose of tho 
jierlin Oongre'is was doubtless to trace between the two portions 
of Bulgaria a species of cordon, beyond which Bussian influence 
should not advance. It was, on the whole, a weak and awkward 
arrangement, in contradiction with the dictates of justice and 
good sense. Why half tho Bulgarians should have been made 
independent while the other half remained subjects of the Sublime 
Porte has never been and can never be satisfactorily explained. The 
sole reason of this extraordinary division was to leave room for 
Austrian agitation, llussia should have the protectorate of North 
Bulgaria, Austria should hold that of South Bulgaria. Events have 
not entirely realised this diplomatic scheme, but Austria has un¬ 
deniably made progress in Eastern Roumclia. The Governor- 
General of the province, Aleko Pasha, if he has any preferences, 
inclines towards Austria, tho more so because, having been himself a 
candidate for the throne of Northern Bulgaria, ho was not favoured by 
tho Bussian.s. The Eoumelian militia and police are commanded 
by a German officer—General IS trecker—whoso sympathies naturally 
are in the same direction. It may, on tho whole, be said that 
Philippopolis has been turned into a centre of Austrian agitation, 
which, liowever, finds a check in the pro-Rassian sympathies of tho 
population at largo. Southern Bulgarians are, i)crhaps, more partial 
to Russia than their northern compatriots, because they are not in 
direct contact with her officials. It is needless to add that the 
Court of St. Petersburg views with extreme jealousy the attempts 
of another Power to gain the sympathies of a population hitherto 
under its exclusive influence, and that it resolutely combats such 
tendencies. At one time affairs laid reached such a climax that, in 
order to avoid a conflict, tho well-known Russian Consul-General 
and Panslavist, M. Hitrovo, had to be withdrawn by his Govern¬ 
ment from Philippopolis. 

The somewhat fierce character of aiitagonism between Russian and 
Austrian influence causes Oriental Roumelia to be very delicate 
ground. In no part of tho Balkans and the valley of the Lower 
Danube is tranquillily more precarious; and tho peace of Europe 
may at any time be jeopardised by the anomalous state of things 
created here by the Treaty of Berlin. By throwing open a 
portion of Bulgaria to Austrian enterprises, the Congress may be said 
to have contributed in a great measure to the elements of a future 
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struggle in the East. There are certain points upon which compro¬ 
mise between the rival Powers is possible. Southern Bulgoria is not 
of the number. The Russians will never yield of their free will a 
single Bulgarian to Austriin patronage. Their feelings on the sub¬ 
ject are so strong that no misapprehension of their purpose is possible. 
Should the East again resound with the cLiug o** arms, it is probably 
in this region that the spark will be struck, 

A great deal more that is interestino- might bo said of the princi¬ 
palities and petty kingdoms of Eastern Europe in connection with 
the rivalry of tlie two contending Powers—a rivalry which the 
nature of things is rendering more intense every day. The above 
remarks will suffice to com ey an adequate impression of the condi¬ 
tions of their existence. The great antagonism of a tormcr period 
was that of Russia and Turkey; that of Austria and Russia has 
taken its place, and, raaterijlly, the petty states are none the better 
for it. To some it has occurred that tlieir best remedy and the 
surest gage of i)caee was a confederacy of the Danubian States. 
It is beyond question the best plan ; it is, however, the least practi¬ 
cable ; so much so that no serious attempt of rapprochement has yet 
been made by the interested parties. Russia and Austria are equally 
opposed to the formation of a confederacy which would deprive them 
of much of their influence and of a possible prize. They have rather 
encouraged than discountenanced the potty jealousies the small states 
entertain for each other. Bulgaria and Roumania should certainly 
form the nucleus of a future coalition of the petty slates. The cessiou 
of Dobroudja to Roumania has, however, rendered such a union all 
but impossible. The Danubian States arc too divided, and Russia 
and Austria are too interested in maintaining their division, to render 
common action on their pari at all likely in the future. Their lot is 
to remain a prey to Austro-Rusuiun competitions .so long as tlu'sc can 
keep clear of war, and to become the vassals and possibly tlio subjocls 
of the conqueror. But who shall conquer ? In ?pito of the powerful 
support given to Austria by Germany, the odds ai’c all in favour 
of Russia. The Muscovite Empire may be convulsed and weakened 
by revolution; it may still represent an obsolete form of rule; but 
Russia, with her sixty-h\e millions of Slavs, is still for Eastern 
Christians their natural protector. The Slavs of Servia, Bulgaria, 
Eastern Roumelia, and Montenegro, the Slavo-Latins of Roumania, 
are under the charm of the Panslavist legend. Tlieir hearts are with 
Russia, although some of their rulers may bo won over to the other 
side. 
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Of all books biographies are those which are the most capable of 
exhibiting the extremes of the liveliest height of interest or the 
lowest depth of profound dulness. The readable value of a 
biography depends, indeed, less upon the subject than on the 
manner in which it is treated. The materials for the life of the 
greatest man, whose personal qualities alone would suffice to attract 
interest, and who has also taken the foremost part in the history 
and politics of his time, may be placed in the biographer's crucible 
in two such different ways as, in one case, to produce a lump of 
lead, and in the other an ingot of gold. Compare, for instance, the 
life of Pitt as elaborated by Tomline, and the same subject as it 
appeared when taken up by the late Earl Stanhope. The first book, 
with all the advantages of personal acquaintance enjoyed by the 
writer, and contemporary knowledge of the events in which his hero 
took BO striking a pari, is utterly unreadable, and is of little use as a 
mere repertory of facts. The second, on the other hand, is a book 
to bo placed in such a choice collection of volumes as George the 
Third used to take with him to WcYmouth—a veritable livre de 
ehevpf, such as every one would like to have at his bed-head, and, 
withal, giving an admirable account of all that Pitt did, and all that 
ho could not do. The somewhat musty proverb which indicates 
who it is that sends meat and who it is that scuds cooks, finds ample 
illustration in the larders and kitchens of biography. Many a 
tasteless and indigestible dish makes its appearance upon our reading- 
tables, the raw materials of which ought to have furnished an 
agreeable and solid meal; and sometimes a little morsel is dished up 
BO daintily and with such a well-flavoured and appropriate sauce, 
that we scarcely care to inquire whether it was originally fish, flesh, 
or fowl. Tho offenders in this sort are guilty of a double crime— 
they do injustice to their hero, and they deprive their contemporaries 
and posterity of a pleasure and satisfaction which they have the right 
to expect, in tho case of a distinguished person who has deserved well 
of his country, in any department of life. Where would have been the 
memory of Samuel Johnson if it had been left to the care of a Sir 
John Hawkins, and had not been providentially kept alive by a 
BoswcU P How can bo estimated the loss that would have happened 
to successive generations of readers, if the young Scotch advocate 
and future Laird of Auchinleck had not taken his place in the 
reporter’s box of private life at the right moment, and had not pos¬ 
sessed that singular mixture of self-conceit and veneration which so 
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completely fitted Lim for his task ? All that fund of philosophy, 
of learning, of humour, and knowledge of human life, and that 
example of patience under suffering and true humanity, would have 
been lost. Madame d’Arblay’s delightful Beminiscences—^itself a 
book belonging to the same class—and other fragmentary notices, 
would have done a little, perhaps, to keep uj the knowledge of 
what the author of the Dictionary and Rasselah, anJ the Lires of the 
Poets, and so forth, really was like; but we should then have pos 
sossed only a few feeble photographs instead of Doswell’s splendid 
gallery of finished pictures. BosweU, too, set the example, in 
England at least, of what a good biography ought to be. Tliere is 
another proverb, so often quoted and so frequently misapplied, that 
one is sometimes tempted to wish that there had never been a hero 
or a raJet de c/iamhre. But Boswell certainly broke the neck of the 
older conventional notion about the dignity of Biography, which was 
previously almost as much encumbeis'd and really disguised in the 
solemn robes of life in public as its close relatixe, History, also 
used to be. If Walpole’s and George Selwyn’a letters could have 
been published somewhat closer to the time at which they were 
written, another blow would have been delivered in the same direc¬ 
tion, and perhaps the longer enjoyment of a wholesome freedom 
might have prevented it from degenerating into the lieense which, 
in later times, has sometimes been allowed occasionallv to take its 
place. 

The recent year’.s biographies have not always been too guarded 
or unduly reticent; but on the whole, as in so many other things, 
the present generation may be congratulated on an improvement in 
its published lives. There is greater case in their st^de, the contri¬ 
butions of friends are more fi'cely sought and given, the repositories 
of letters are more readily opened and their contents communicated. 
Wo can see men more in their habits as they lived, and are admitted 
to more real intimacy with them. In a word we have more writers 
of lives like Earl Stanhope, and fewer like Bishop Tomline. 

The last few months have been, perhaps, more prolific than usual 
in the production of the class of book which has the best chance of 
contending with the popularity of the novel, with the ruling gods of 
the circulating libraries, with the reading public, and with pub¬ 
lishers. No doubt all of these are sufficiently indulgent to 
mediocrity, so long as it fairly satisfies the cravings and serves to 
fill the lists of subscribers to Mudio or the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
contrives at least to “bring home” the modern representatives of 
the Roman bibliopoles. It is a good sign of widening interest in 
all sorts of things which are worth knowing about, and in those who 
have successfully distinguished themselves in different fields of 
activity, to find how A’arious have been the pursuits of those wkose 
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lives arc now published and read with avidity. Ilistory is no longer 
confined to tho account of battles and the intrigues of Courts, but 
embraces other matters of certainly equal impormneo and interest. 
Life is restored to tho contents of the Public Record Office, of the 
private muuiraont-roora, and of the Statutes at large—themselves a 
still unexhausted source of illustration to public events and private 
habits and manners. It is no longer tho case that tho lives of 
sovereigns, of gi'cat warriors and of statosmen, excite tho largest share 
of attention. In a list before us of works recently printed, which 
by no means purports to be a complete one, may be found the 
biograpliles of the lowly-born young Scotsman who became the suc¬ 
cessful founder of a great publishing firm—of a philosopher, the 
greatest since Newton, who lived out the full term and more of 
human life—of another too early taken from his work—of a gentle 
authoress—of the late Chairman of the London iSchool Board, and 
other public worltcrs—of the great Oriental scholar—tho French¬ 
man who broke from his early ecclesiastical training to become tho 
apostle of emancipated thou}*ht—of well-born writers, some still 
among us, 'svho have kept diaries, which arc now communicated Avith 
all their special and varied experiences to the world'—together with 
others to Avhich r<‘forence may hcrcaflor bo made. In all varieties 
of life tiud pursuits, the same lesson is to be learnt—that genius 
avails little without patient work and endurance. 

At the .same time it may be remarked tliat what Sterne says on 
the choice of routes from Calais to Paris may be applied to the 
Avriting of some biographies. Ho names he towns through Avhich 
most travellers, for the reasons assigned, prefer to go; and then 
mentions Beauvais as a way by which you may go if you will. 
“For which reason,” lie adds, “a great many choose to go by 
Beauvais.” A similar exercise of jiure volition is, perhaps, the best 
Avay of accounting for the publication of some of the lives which 
annually appear. 

The compiler of the notice of the Life of Daniel MacmiUan^ is not 
wrong in saying that his story is one of sterling interest. He died 
early but had done good work. Ho rose from the humble position 
of a small bookholler's apprentice in an obscure provincial town to 
be a loading publisher in London and Cambiidge, under the adverse 
circumstances of a struggle with ill-health and mental doubts, which 
threatened to interfere seriously with his success in business and 
Avith his sincere but liberal religious convictions. Brought up in 
tho narrowest form of creed, ho did not hesitate to become the pub¬ 
lisher of the works of Maurice and Kingsley; and he was thoroughly 
acquainted Avith the wares in which he dealt—a rare excellence in 
tho (ladc to Avhioh he belonged. While still only a seller of books, 

») Memon of Hamel Jfaemllofi. I’j Ihon.as Ilnghcs, Q.C. iUaciuilljn it Co., 16S3. 
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the extent of his own reading, and his own widely extended 
sympathies, led him to denounce publishers as a set of wretched men 
and fools; and Avhon he became one of them himself, ho worked 
manfully to improve his 8i)ecies, and to show that a publisher’s duty 
was to be something more than that of a mere middleman between 
authors, printers, paper-makers, binders and tin x'ading public. Ho 
held that it was his vocation not only to drudge for bread, but to 
assist in the production of the best kinds of literature and to lielp to 
cultivate good taste and tlio love of the beautiful and the true. His 
admiration of Gunss(\(it Truth procured for him the friendship of 
the Hares, to uhom he was indebted tor pi'ouniary assistance and 
introductions on estiblishing himself at C.unbridgo. Daniel Mac¬ 
millan’s account of In’s iirst \isit at Ilurstmoiiceaux is a capital 
description of the first impressions of such a society and such con¬ 
versation as ho tlu're encountci’ed upon a man of humble origin but 
of a truly refined and generous tempt'r. Ho is content to enjoy and 
admhe without an^ hitter leflections upon liis own less advantageous 
lot in life, or depn'ciation of his new associates, and the scion of a 
peasant race, in this inslauce, mixes no gall with the cup of satisfac¬ 
tion and delight. The hulk of the matter placed at tlie disposal of 
ilr. Hughes is autohiograjihical, and ho laises the question whether 
■juch reeords can he relied upon as trust wort liy materials for a man’s 
life. He mentions l^ranklui, Uovisscau, and (iocthe, but without 
solving the doubt, liieh case must imleerl be judged and decided 
by itself, and according to tlic nature of the man and the object for 
which a diary was kept, whether for the journalist’.s private use, or 
for till) future leading of others—and Oiich has his own peculiarities. 
Franklin wrote with the sturdy pride of a self-made man, hut pro¬ 
bably chiefly to gi\e to the world the benefit of his own example. 
Ho one ever exposed his own rags and nakedness w'ith so little shame 
as Kousscau; Goethe gave a tranquil refieefion in still water of a 
career iiudisturboil by the great events which were in violent action 

around him in his youth and manhood. To take another instance, 

•> 

Macready kept his self-tormenting diary to record his faults, and to 
fix events and foldings which concerned him in his memory, in order 
that he might comp.ito the self of the present with the self of former 
years. Accordingly he took little or no notice of what did not im¬ 
mediately affect himself, and those persons had no reason for 
indignation and disappointment who expected to see themselves 
mentioned and percli.ince praised, .md who did not find what they 
may have looked fur. 

Tho introduction of the name of Maurice suggests the inquiry 
when tho long-lookod-for life of him, promised by ono of his sons, 
is likely to see tlie light. Other important avocations no doubt 
afford an excuse for the delay which ha.s been allowed to take place 
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—^but the hope must be expressed that its appearance will not be 
indefinitely pj)stponed. When also may we expect to see published 
the biography of another Cambridge Professor in a different line of 
distinction, and how long is the vindication of Sedgwick’s sciontitic 
fume to be deferred ? Continuing, however, to deal with Cambridge 
names and associations, lot us pass on to one of the moat eminent 
tliat has adorned that University since the time at least of Newton 
—yet Darwin^ had little connection with it, beyond the fact that his 
grandfather, l^lrasmus Darwin, had belonged to it, and that he him¬ 
self was a pupil of llenslow, the Botanical Professor—a circumstance, 
however, which was an important factor in the training for his 
future pursuits. Nor is it inaiipropriate to notice that the university 
distinctions, not in his own time available for himself, have since 
been acquired by his sons. The notices now reprinted from Naturr 
can only bo accepted as an initial instalment of a full biography. 
They relate only to scientific achievements, but proccerling as they 
do from the pen of Ifuxley and others equally qualified to speak of 
his work, th(*y are of striking value. Still there is space for one 
who know him best to dwell on the enormous labour and patience 
given to his investigations—on the modesty and love of truth for its 
own sake which chastened all his speculations—on the constant in¬ 
vitation of correction and criticism—on the charming personal 
qualities, and on the grand and cheerful simplicity of character 
which crowned all. Unlike Macmillan the great natural philosopher 
was born of an established family, and in such easy circumstances 
that, like Sir Joseph Banks, he was able to enjoy his scientific work, 
in freedom from the cares of any profession or business. Like the 
former, however, lie suffered from a constant want of health—which 
indeed perhaps brought with it the one advantage of protecting him 
from the snares and waste of time involved in going into general 
society—a dangerous temptation which Sir Jlumphry Davy and so 
many others, to their own great los<i, have been \mable to resist. 
The famous voyage of tbo Beagh, in which Darwin took part, con¬ 
firmed the teachings of Henslow. It was then that his observations 
on coral reefs led him to write bis first geological work—and to show 
under what circumstances organisms individually insignificant have 
had so large a share in building up the fabric of the globe; while 
his study of the habits of the humble earth-worm, carried on after¬ 
wards for years in the quiet of his own country seat, formed the 
subject of his lust contribution to geological science, and demon¬ 
strated the considerable effect produced on land by that low and 
neglected portion of the animal kingdom. He was one of the first 
too to recognise and prove the enormous extent of ancient glacial 

(1) Charhs Darwin, Memorial Nolicca, rrpiintcd from Nature, Slacmilbn & Co., 
IJS". 
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action—and he had to combat not only popular errors but those of 
tho scientific world. But it is to the principles chiefly developed in 
the Origin of Species that general attention has with reason been 
mostly drawn. Ho has Khown how tho earth was peopled by its 
living inhabitants, and their relations to each other in ancestry and 
mutual service—almost, one may say, conipleteh solving the problem 
which Lamarck had attempted—and carrying bick tho liistory of 
organic life and its distribution on tho hurfaco of our planet to its 
earliest source. Lamarck’s speculations indeed in this direction- 
groat as lie was in other tilings—were too wild and had too little 
basis of truth and observation to gl\o him any right to claim to have 
played tlie part of Kepler to Darwin’s Newton. The full meaning 
of Darwin’s work, liowever, cannot and will not be appreciated for 
many generations to come, and he may then be generally recognised 
as the greatest observer and discoverer in the history of life whom 
tho ■world has hceu. 

Tho nami 5 of a distinguished German labourer in tho same field, 
alihougli working in another part of it, may fittingly follow that of 
tho English philosopher. Tt M^as Lorenz Oken who disputed with 
Goethe the lionour of being tho discoverer of the hoinologie.s of the 
vertebrate skeleton—a discovery so imaginative and beautiful as to 
be worthy of the great poet, who was not equally successful wlien 
be turned his attention to other brtmehos of science. A biographical 
sketch,^ translated by Alfred Tulk from tlio Gorman of Alexander 
Eckcr, proves to be only a memorial paper read on the centenary of 
Oken’s birth before a meeting of the German Association for tho 
Advancement of Science, held at Buden-Baden in 18/1). It might 
have been made more interesting. Those who hsivo had the pleasure 
oi‘ hearing I’roh'ssor Owen toll tho picturesque anecdote of how 
Okeu’s foot, in a w’alk through the Tlarz Mountains, accidentally 
struck the bleached skull of a deer, the dry bones of which there¬ 
upon fell apart, and symmetrically arranged Ihoinsolvcs so as to 
reveal to him the truth of his theory, that they are in fact modified 
vertebra)—will be disappointed at the present version of tho story. 
Okeu’s work in Morphology and general Biology is to some extent 
illustrated in tho apjiended correspondence ; but in his earlier days, 
unlike that of Darwin, it was much interfered witli by the political 
troubles in which he allowed himself to become involved. 

Keturning from Gottingen and Munich to Cambridge, the recol¬ 
lections are encountered of a man intimately connected with that 
university, and whose loss in the prime of life and in the midst of 
his labours is so deeply to be deplored. James Clerk Maxwell* 

(1) Lormz Oken. A Biograpliical Sketch by Alexander Ecker, from tho German by 
Alfred Tulk. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1SS3. 

(2) Life of J. C. Maxwell. By Lewis Campbell and William Garnett. Macmillan & 

Co., 1882. 
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brought up to college with him un astonishing umnunt of know¬ 
ledge. He learnt and taught much in Cambridge; be did a great 
deal of his most valuable work there ; and he left an impress upon 
its modes of teaching of which future generations will reap the 
advantage. The two friends to whose loving care the task of doing 
justice to his memory has bec'U committed liave had ample imterials, 
both of a public and privjitc luiture, to deal wnth, and the result is a 
book of rare value, wdudher as a record of scieutitic distinction or of 
a singularly interesting eharaetoi* in its domestic and I'ocial relations. 
In this case, again, may be noted the advantages of an ascertained 
position—of an ancestiy conspicuous for goo<l blood and ability, 
and of a congeiiial home, admirably suited for tlio cneouragcni^nt 
and devolopraont of the t.istos and tendcucios of the future Professor 
of Experimental Physics, There was a remarkable boyhood and 
youth, during which the amusements of the child and the hoy pre- 
iigured the important experiments and discoverh's of later days. 
At tiftcen. Clerk Maxwell communicated a paper on Oval Curves to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, iii which lu* made what was for 
him an original invesHgatinn of that which had long bcfoio been 
done by Descartes—a tact which appears to have escsiped the atten¬ 
tion of that learned hod^. While still an nndergraduate he wa*. 
engaged in important experimental woik, and jnst before going up 
he had astonislied a section of the llritish Association at <^Uasgow' by 
rising to dispute a point in the theory of coloui’s with the veteran 
IJrewster. His ccnitempt for the mere knack of solving problems 
—which still held so prominent a place i'l the (Cambridge examina¬ 
tions of bis day—may bu\ e Jed to his not winning the highest place in 
the Mathenuitical Trijios, but ho took the second place, and was equal 
with the Senior Wrangler in contending for the Sniitb’s Prize. He 
loved the use of gcoinc’trical methods when applicable, and this pro¬ 
bably led him tbo better to sec and grasp things in their mnt\ial 
relations in space, and helped to win for him the sjying of Hopkins, 
the well-known private tutor, that it was not possible for Clerk 
Maxwell to think incorrectly on physical subjects. His range of 
work was wide; be combined the highest mathematical with the 
most dexterous and inventive experimental powers, and bis views 
were at once largo and accurate. His great ti’eatiso on Electricity 
and Magnetism w’as published after bis return to Cambridge to 
settle there as teacher in the Cavendish Laboratory, which the Uni¬ 
versity owes, together w’ith a groat part of its fittings, to the munifi¬ 
cence of its Chancellor, the Duke of Devonshire, and of which Clerk 
Maxwell directed the building and arrangements. His influence 
now was exercised in turning the mathematical studies of the place 
into more fruitful channels, and in promoting the study of the 
sciences of Heat and Electricity, w'hich were especially placed under 
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his charge, and the latter of which had been so much advanced by 
himself. 

Tn private he was apt to be reserved, and his manners were 
original and simple, afti r tho manner of so many of his country¬ 
men, bnt he was in truth one of the most genial and amtising of 
men, and fond of all that Avas quaint Jind origi il. Ilis reading and 
inforraalion and interests in all directions were enormous, and ho 
knew the Bible by heart. At Cambridge no less than at tho 
paternal home in (hilloway which he inherited, his loss was indeed 
a grave one, .and in neither place will his memory soon or easily 
pass away. He luad done much, but there remains much to do, and 
he must be mourned for like Hpottiswoode, and Clifibrd, and 
Balfour and I*ulmer, and all who have beem taken away before their 
woi'k Avas completed. 

Anothor Ncotsmaii,^ an eccentric enthusiast in a humble station, 
has rec(‘iAed .an amount of attention to his tastes and peculiarities 
which seems disproportion.ate to his merits, and to any value Avhich 
the example of his odd hut hard-Avorking life may have possessed. 
Yet the book devoted to recording them must ha\'c found readers 
and admiroj-s, or it AAould not have reached a second edition. John 
Duncan lived twenty years bej end tho usual term of human life, 
and in comparing this Avitli tho duration of other lives, one can only 
take refuge in tho trite remark which, dwells on the uno(jual way in 
which years, according to their deserts, are meted out to men, and 
remember that Avhat Horace said centuries ago on this subject, 
is yet true, and Avill always be true. Tho surA'ival of the fittest may 
have been best for tlic species, hut it is not so for the individual. 
Still, there is a moral to he found in the simple finnals of that pro¬ 
tracted life, and in the patient gathering of scraps of scientific know¬ 
ledge to cheer the duluess and Avaut of an obscure lot, no less than 
from making acquaintance with the old-world Avays of Scots peasants 
and artisans in Aberdeenshire, the memory of Avhich, if worth pre¬ 
serving at all, has been avoU preserved by Mr. Jolly. 

Again a singularly quiet and uneventful life, hut passed under 
totally different conditions, Avas that of the gracious and accomplished 
authoress, Annie Xeary,^ which must bo looked upon as worthy of 
notice rather as a study of the growth of a gentle and beautiful 
character than as affording much other ground for interest. The 
interior of her child-life, with .all its playful fancies, is so well 
described as to bring it into vivid reality, and make one think what 
wonderful things children are, and what a pity it is that they have 

(1) John Diinenn, Weaver and Botawsi. By W. Jolly, F.K.S.E., F.G.S. Second 
Edition. Kegan Paul & Co., 1883. 

(2) Memoir aj Annie Keary. By her Sister. Second Edition. Macmillan & Co., 
1883. 
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to grow up into ordinary men and women. TVitli Miss Kcary, how¬ 
ever, there was an after-life of family affection and devotion; and 
sho raoy well claim to take her place among the women who have 
hucochsAiUy used their gifts and opportunities in producing -works of 
prose iietiou. The dreams of a very imaginative childhood took 
substantial form in later life, and her books are full of youthful 
feeling and tenderness, as well as of delicate touches of observation. 
Sho was not a Burney, an Austen, nor an Edgeworth, but did good 
and gave pleasure in her day. Her choice of a name for herself in 
the next world, when near her end, seems best to express her objects 
and affections in life—it was “ Sister-Aunt.” 

Champions of a righteous and successful cause will always com¬ 
mand sympathy and respect, and to Isaac Lyon GoldvSmid and his 
son Francis’ the English nation are largely indebted for the complete 
incorporation into all its rights and privileges of the members of the 
race and creed to which they belonged. Both were leaders in the 
foundation of University College, as a place where the highest 
forms of education might be obtained without restriction or reference 
to religious distinctions. Both w'cre active in subsequently pro¬ 
moting the political freedom of the Jews in this country, and in 
procuring for them relief from every civil disability and disqualifi¬ 
cation. The father u'as the first Jew elected a IMcmbor of tho Boyal 
Society, and tho first of his faith who was created a baronet, while 
the sou w’as the first Jew ever called to tho English bar. Other Jews 
were admitted to high municipal office; but prejudice existing oven 
among distinguished members of the Liberal party, which the future 
historian may find it difficult to explain or justify, delayed the final 
triumph of admission to rarliamcnt, -which w^as not achieved until 
after twenty-nine years of agitation. But perfection in human 
affairs has always been a plant of slow growth, and seems to proceed 
under some such necessary law of gradual development as that 
which regulates the progress of organic life. There must be 
embryonic and immature stages to go through before adult com¬ 
pleteness is attained, and there need bo no more w ondcr at the slow 
advancement of improvement in communities, than there is over the 
fact that every man was at one time a child. For his generous 
example in extensive well-doing, and for his constant exertions on 
behalf of his race, both in England and abroad, the name of Sir 
Francis Goldsmid is one w'ell worthy of recollection and record. 

The son of a well-known Dissenting minister and the grandson of 
a watchmaker in tho Strand, the late Chairman of tho London School 
Board‘d was a typical example of tho way in which Englishmen of 

(1) Ifewotr of Sir Franeit Henry Goldsmid, Hart., Q.C., M.J‘. Second Edition. 
Kegui Paul, Trench, &.Co., 1882. 

(2) Memoir of Sir Charles Heed. By his Son, Charles E. B. Reed, M.A. hlacmUlan 
& Co., 1883. 
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ability and public spirit rise to eminence. His interest in educa¬ 
tional matters gave him a right to occupy the post he filled; and he 
well deserved his seat in Parliament. That a man of such habits, and 
of such strong practical tendencies, should have been an antiquarian 
and a collector of curiosities and autographs, only furnishes another 
example of a many-sided character, and of th< pleasure and advan¬ 
tage to be gained from tho cultivation of some little plot of intel¬ 
lectual flower garden in a quiet corner of a man’s great business 
estate. 

Like Goldsmid and Reed, Samuel Sharpe' was a strong Liberal in 
politics, and along with them was a staunch promoter of education 
other than under the wing of tho Established Church. These facta 
are naturally much dwelt upon by his biographer, ami indeed in a 
spirit soniewliat too exclusive and sectarian, and as if tho record 
wore intended chiefly for the delectation of the members of tho 
religions denomination to which his hero belonged. In Sharpe’s 
instance tlio pursuits of his leisure were of far greater importance 
than tho employment of his professional life. As an Egyptologist, 
as an Hebrew and Greek scholar, and as the author of a new trans¬ 
lation of the Old and New Testaments, ho has loft his mark. As 
nephew to Samuel Rogers, the Unitarian banker, ho saw something 
of tho literary .society of his time to whieli he might not otlierwise 
have obtained access. The association in kinsmanship and in busi¬ 
ness of tho two men was indeed incongruous. Tho company which 
frequented the poet’s breakfasts in *St. James’s Place had little in 
common with the people to whom their host originally belonged. 
Ilia family could show a remarkable middle-class pedigree, and a 
history of widely ramified connections, exhibiting much .success and 
usefulness in life. Among them it seems to have been held that 
descent from a Puritan ancestor insured the possession of every kind 
of physical and moral excellence. It may be hoped that this is 
true, since (apart from any exact statistics) it is clear that many 
more Englishmen and Americans arc descended from a Puritan 
stock than from the families of the Cavaliers. 

Tho Recollections of Ernest Renan® form a contribution to the 
best kind of autobiography. Renan has not, however, intended to 
lay before the world of readers a full and detailed history of his 
own life. Feelings of aflcctionate reserve and delicacy for others 
have prevented him from doing this, and his recollections include 
some charming memories which have little personal relation to him¬ 
self. Further, his conceptions of what an autobiography should 
be may be accepted as true, and are best explained by himself 

(1) Samuel Sharpe, JSgyptologist and Translator of the BMe. By 1’. W. Ckydon. 
Ecgan Paul & Co., 1883. 

(2) MeeoUeetions of My Youth. By Emost Renan. Translated from the French by 
C. B. Pitman, and revised by Madame Renan. Chapman & Hall, 1883. 
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in rcft'rring fo the title chosen by Goethe for his own memoirs, 
Truih ami Pootri/, meaning that a man’s account of himself must bo a 
compound of the real and of the imaginative. No man can thoroughly 
understand himself, or exhibit himself to others in his true colours and 
proportions. It is fortunate when the writer, like Goethe and Renan, 
is a poet, and can produce such recollections as they have done, and, 
in the case of the latter, is one who can so well, in this sliape, give 
opinions for the publication of ^hieh his former works have not 
afforded just occasion. The intellectual and moral development of 
the sometime pupil at Treguicr and 8t. Sulpice, and the future 
author of the do and the more important volumes which 

followed it, w'us indeed to a certain extent capable of being und* r- 
stood from the w'orks. Rut it is seldom that such phenomena can 
be studied in the compass of the lifetime of a single individual. 
They aie such as usually have to be considered as belonging to the 
history of nations, or of schools of thought which have existed for 
many generations. What has to be ■'tudied is something of a far 
more complex und gradual nature than the more sudden changes 
Avhich produced a Mahomet or a Lulhor. Nor is the antagoui‘-ni to 
so much of generally received opinion of a sort to be promoted by 
any appeals to temporal or sjnritual force, or likelj’- to he entirelj’^ 
stamped out, as the Reformation actually was in (Spain, and narrowly 
escaped sharing the same fate in Prance. It is individual progress, 
however, in which Renan is content to take his place as an iniit in 
the period to w^hich he belongs. For that is the heir of all former 
ages, and should be proud of its heritage, but still more so in looking 
forward to the time which shall inherit froiu itself the legacy of the 
past, further enriched by the w’ealth of its own acepnsition. 
Renan says, “ J’aimo le passtS mais je porto envic a I’uvcnir,” and 
remarks on the delight wilh which the greatest philosophers ot 
former times would read any popular treatise on modern science, 
and he indulges himself in the imposrible wish of se<‘ing what wdll 
be the common school-books of a century hence. The danger to 
which human society may be exposed by a general advance along the 
lines of intellectual progress and political liberty, as tending to the 
destruction of individuality and towards a possible universal vulga¬ 
risation of everything, seems hardly to be a serious one. The 
example, if indeed they really offer ono, of the United States at the 
present time, can hardly be accepted. A tiational existence of a 
century’s standing only, and at an epoch of such rapid and 
momentous changes in the aspects of science and government, can¬ 
not be relied upon as an ascertained type of the permanent condition 
likely to be attained under the given circumstances. It is a.s rash 
to attempt to do so, as it would be to try to infer the adult future of 
an animal or plant from an adolescent specimen submitted for the 
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first time to the observation of a naturalist. Wise and far-sighted 
Americans will not agree in the opinion that the features which at 
present are the least admirable in the community to which they 
belong, are necessarily incapable of improvement. Even if a high 
table-land of generally diffused knowledge and univer'ial equality 
were ever to bo created by the elevation of tt'o lower strata of the 
human formation to the level of tlie existing highest—there can be 
nothing to prevent a fresli start from it and the raising of still more 
eminent peaks. 

When !M. Renan gives his opinions on the political bearing of 
events within his own experience and in his own country, they are 
of the utmost interest and value; but ho confines himself to the 
various efTects exercised by different governmenis upon tlio intel¬ 
ligence of the nation, without reference to its material prosperity, and 
he cannot ex])v'et to receive general assent to the proposition that the 
o]io ohj('et in life is the development of the mind, although no one 
Avill be found to dispute that liberty of thought is an absolute 
requisife lorgiNing scope to mental advaueenicnt. After all, the 
question may he asked whether liberty of thought Avill always lead to 
liberty, and udietlier liberty is always possible and to bo at tained. We 
li\ein a A^orld of surroundings, physical and psychical, in which no 
free unconditional standpoint can bo found as a basis for investigation. 
It is a world of contrasts and mutualities, or, at least, we can only see 
it as such. Is if possible to define sejiaratoly good and e\il, light 
and darkness, pleasure and pain, positive and negative, p.'ist and 
present, acid and alkali, or the constituents of a hundred other 
similar ('ouples \ All we can do is to measure aji arbitrary base-line, 
and correct it afttu'wards from the observations which are themselves 
made on tlio provisional hypothesis that it is correct. We have 
to try to arrive at some conception of the infinite and unknown, 
by a process of isolation. We begin, in physics, by minute and 
limited ex])criraeuts in the test tube, with the microscope, or the 
prism, and are thus ever enlarging the hounds of the asccrliiincd; we 
begin and we end in psychics with definition and dogmatism. Even 
in the oldest and most precise of all the exact sciences, Euclid extorts 
from the youngest loaiuer of geometry a confession of belief in a 
certain property of parallel lines, which makes as large a demand 
upon his coiiHding and unquestioning faith, as ever was made by the 
least reasonable of theological dogmas. Nor have modem geome¬ 
tricians, in their endeavours to improve upon Euclid, succeeded in 
getting on without some very similar axiom. While endeavouring 
to remove one set of fetters on the mind, they substitute another. 
And so it has been with other reformers and in a larger field of 
action. There is an amount of ceremonial and articulated belief still 
insisted upon by all denominations of Protestants, and often the 
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most by those who have raised the loudest outcries against them, 
and whoso leaders have made the most careful provision against a 
relapse under thraldom: and the latest sect of philosophical religion¬ 
ists have provided themselves with a brand now set of manacles, and 
take pride in the possession of their self-imposed and pedantic re¬ 
arrangement of ancient usages, with a new calendar and a novel 
hagiology of thoir own. 

In the earlier days of Tr(%uicr, Renan lived in a surrounding 
more resembling what might have existed at the end of the Middle 
Ages, than wliat was to be found in tljo rest of Franco and Europe 
at the time of tho Revolution of 1830. His destination was to be 
an ecclesiastic ; ho conceived no other career possible, and he never 
questioned anything ho W'as told by the clergy until ho went to 
Paris at the age of sixteen. Tho position and training of tho priest, 
for good as for evil, is finely shown in tho beautiful tale of the 
Broyenr dv Lin, and Renan’s temperament, romantic and reverential, 
came from his Rreton descent and early acquaintance with the half¬ 
pagan beliefs and ideal legends which still flourished in his boyhood. 
To Paris, however, and to tho preliminary seminary of iSt. Nicholas 
du Chardoniiot, the scholastic merits of tho young Breton, without 
choice of his own, compelled him to go. ITo was sent for by 
superior authority as one likely to be a creditable pupil. Bupan- 
loup, tho courtly churchman who attended Talleyrand’s edifying 
death-bod, of which Renan gives a most charming description, was 
at tho head of the seminary, and his educational abilities thoroughly 
well suited him to liis post. But tho cont’^ist between the grave 
reality of his old teachers and tho less serious and more mundane 
ways of the Paris preceptors, soon fchook the new student’s faith, 
and tho process of disintegration was carried on by tho perusal of 
Michelet's Jlistory of France, which opened up a whole new world. 
After tho classical course under Dupanloup came the philosophical 
teaching at the brunch of St. Sulpico at Tssy, and it was St. Sulpico 
which cotnpletcd what had begun at St.' Nicholas; but Renan claims 
for St. Sulpice that it represents all that is most upright in religion, 
and that it is an admirable school of virtue*, politeness, modesty, 
and self-sacrifice, and has the merit of according to ts pupils a 
large amount of liberty. Here Renan spent two years of solitude, 
not once even coming into Paris, engrossed in study from which, 
however, all modern literature was excluded, and joining in no 
games. But it was not the philosophical and scholastic reading 
at Issy that destroyed his faith: this was accomplished by his 
subsequent acquaintance with historical criticism. Another two 
years were spent at St. Sulpice, but when tho usual time arrived for 
ordination as a sub-deacon tho step was refused, and the young man 
who had been looked on as a future teacher in tho Church, now 
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declined to participate in its sacraments, and, still receiving the 
utmost kindness from his late instructors, ho began the life of a lay¬ 
man as an assistant-master in a school. How the humble usher 
bocamo the celebrated Oriental professor and great writer need not 
be traced. The time may come when this too will be told in his 
own lucid and fascinating style—a stylo whi( ’ it is difficult to re¬ 
produce in another language, although the revision of his translated 
recollections by so accomplished a mistress of tlic English language 
us Madame Henan, secures all that is possible to bo done in this 
respect. 

It cannot be expected that much of novelty could be found to 
enlarge tho old materials for a life of the great Dean of 8t. 
Patrick's;^ yet some fresh matter remained for his latest bio¬ 
grapher, partly gathered from what was in Forster’s possession, but 
unused in liis ineompleted work, and partly from other sources. 
The fragment of autobiography is reprinted with some alterations 
of apparent authority. It is now conclusively proved that Swift 
was the author of the History of the Last Four lV«rs of Queen Anne. 
The abstract of <i manuscript copy, found by Iilr. Elwin among the 
litnh Fajur’i in tlio IJritish IMuseura, leaves no room for doubt on 
this long-disputed question. The journal of 1727, left by Forster 
to the South Kensington Museum, is curious, and describes tho 
miseries of imprisonment at Holyhead while waiting for the packet- 
boat to sail across tho Irish Cliunnel. If there eAor w'as any reason¬ 
able ground for believing that no ceremony of marriage between 
Swift and Stella took place, it must now bo taken as dispelled by tho 
clear result of the latest examination of the evidence. The gloom 
of temper and fits of giddiness which afllictcd Swift ever since a 
certain youthful surfeit of fruit at Moor Park, together with tho 
lamentable years at tho end of his life, can no longer bo referred to 
madness—incipient or confirmed; nor can any apology for eccentricity 
or errors in conduct be sustained on this hypothesis. High medical 
authorities agree that Swift’s disease was not insanity but a specific 
malady, which long tortured him but without affecting his reason. 
If a name is wanted for it, it was epileptic reritgo ; and the deafness, 
to which he was also soitictimes subject, was due to an affection of 
tho ear to bo called labynuthine rertigo. 

In another matter about which there has boon some controversy, 
it must now be accepted with certainty that the issue of Wood’s 
halfpence was a scandalous job, effected by the grossest bribery and 
corruption, and that Swift’s attack on the Government in the famous 
Drapier Letters was made in a righteous cause. 

That a friend should undertake to write an account of the political 
career of a public man in his lifetime is proof sufficient that the life 

(1) Tla Itfeof Jonutlian Smft. By Henry Craik, M. John Murraj*, 1882. 
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lias been an honourable one, and without stain or reproach. Indeed, 
Mr. Charles Villicrs himself,^ and all who admire public spirit, per- 
sovcranco, and abnegation of self, have ample reason for regarding 
it with sati.sfactiou and as an example to be studied. Those only 
who cannot claim Iho right altogether to share in these feelings 
must bo the survivors or polilicul descendants of those who, while 
professing Liberal opinions, either wanted the sagacity or the 
courage to support Ihe earliest leaders in the cause of free trade, and 
who only flocked to the slundard when the battle was nearly won. 
Other good public work there' has also been done by the man who 
took so foremo'st a part in repealing the Corn Laws, during his ••om- 
parativcly short tenure of congenial ofiice. During his fifty years’ 
representation of the same constituency in the TTousc of Commons, 
he lias seen his own early programme realised, togotlier with the 
introduction of a vast variety of other changes for wliich he lias con¬ 
sistently contended. Others have received greater rewards, but 
none have established a characti'r so entirely pure and disinterested. 

Every one must be much obliged to Viscountess Kntield for not 
having delayed longer the publication of the charming memoirs of 
her uncle, Henry Grovillc.'^ Dclongiug, us he did, to the best 
society in England and France, having been at one time in the 
diplomatic service, and with a place at Court, he has left behind 
him very pleasant traces of himself. His diary sparkles with anec¬ 
dotes, which occur like the natural crystals in a rock, and do not 
seem to be put in like the plums in a pudding by the hands of the 
cook. The starting [)oiut could not be a bettor one than at Lady 
Jersey’s, in the London season of 1832, when the loss of Talleyrand 
was the subject of couvorsation. Of him there is luckily much to 
be told afterwards. Then there was Taglioni dancing—in the days 
of the old glories of the ballot; Pasta singing, and Mars acting; 
and passing from gay to grave, there was a famous fjondon beauty 
dying of cholera; and Antwerp bombarded, in the process of creat¬ 
ing the kingdom of Belgium. \ party staying at Chutsworth were 
all delighted with the little Princess, who was, some years later, to 
assume the cares of royalty. In those days it sometimes took twelve 
hours to cross the Channel to Calais, and it was thought wonderful 
for a courier to get to Brussels from London in twenty-five hours. 
VVe hear who gets the vacant blue ribbon and who refused it, and 
why; and all is told in so easy a style, tliat ono may ulmo.st fancy 
some of tho diary to belong to the last century, and to liave been 
written in Arlington (Street or from Strawberry Hill. There is the 

(1) Tho Tne Teaie Speeehn of the Rujht fJoii. Charlii I'elham rUlitro, M.P., with a 
PiilitM Mmaie. Edited by a Ilembcr of (ho Cobden Club. Kogan Paul & Co., 1883. 

(21 ifnm from ih- Jiiat't (f Jlcnnj OnvtUf, Edited by tho Viseounteds Euiiold. 
•Suiitb, Eldci k Co , 1.SS3. 
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journey of the “ hurried Hudson ” to fetch Sir Robert Peel from 
Rome, and the many attempts on Louis Philippe’s life, and all the 
French politics of the time when the writer was in the Embassy 
at Paris. Henry Greviile was a connoisseur in music, and was 
intimate with Bellini and Mario, and always shows liis interest 
in the opera and the theatre, and those who belonged to them. It 
is natural, however, that us a man becomes more seriously engaged 
in the affairs of life his recollections should undergo some change, 
and become more and more a n'nnmr of pas-'ing public events. Indeed, 
Henry Greviile complains of the difficulty of keeping a journal in 
London. Great events are so great, and the little ones are so 
trivial, that it is not easy to decide what is wnrtli recording. 
After a conversation on the subject with his brother Charles, some 
thirty years before the publication of the latter’s diarj', he puts 
down the somewhat prophetic renuirk that what will afterwards 
prove the most amusing is that which had better not be recorded. 
It is better, however, to leave' a good deal to the responsibility of a 
discreet editor, than to sacrifice the opportunity of being amusing to 
the certainty of decorous dulness, and A^’iscountess Enfield seems to 
have thoroughly understood what Avas due to hi'r brother’s memory 
and to his friends. 

It would bo strange if the son of a Duke, familiar with the 
interior of palatial houses, and in the enjoyment of oveiy advantage 
of social position, could not produce a readable book of Reminis- 
eenees,' even though published at a time of life avIk'u men do not 
Aisually begin to think of looking backwards. Accordingly, Lord 
Ronald Gower has written a very readable book, and some of the 
personages who figure in Henry Greville’s Memoirs are again 
encountered. There arc early days, and family history, and Cam¬ 
bridge days, and the House of Commons, and Continental travel, 
and anecdotes of distinguished men and public characters, and 
accounts of his own work in art, and of the modi'rii grand tour to 
Australia and America, and a concluding chapter, in which are 
bracketed together Taino, Sarah Bernhardt, and the Earl of Beacons- 
field. 

It is certainly remarkable that no full and separate account of tho 
life of so distinguished a naval officer as Lord Keith should have 
until recently apiieured. It is now supplied from original docu- 
mouts,’* chiefly preserved in the charter-room at Tulliallau Castle. ‘ 
In his youth it avus, unfortunately, not couisidered a decent thing 
for young men of good family to go into tho Avine or tea trades, or 
to become bankers or members of the Stock Exchange, and so the 

(1) J/// Remtnivenm. By Lonl Uonuld Oowi'r, J<\S.A. Kf>g.in Pdul & Co., 1883. 

(2, Memoir of the llonourahle George Kuth Elphimtone, K.li., ytecowil Eeitk, Admiral 
of the RtiL By Vloiandor .A.ll.'uilyop. W. Btickwood & Mods, 1882. 
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future admiral was put into the Navy. His life thenceforward is 
identified with his public services and with the liistory of the 
country. He was engaged in the American war and at the capture 
of Oharlestowu; he was in the expedition to Toulon; ho was at the 
taking of the Capo of Good Hope, and compelled the surrender of 
the Dutch fleet. Keith's firmness and moderation were of signal 
service at the terrible crisis of the mutinies at the Nore and at 
Plymouth. Ho was in command in the Mediterranean when Genoa 
was blockaded and capitulated, with unfortunately so little result 
upon the future fortunes of the war. He acted with Sir Ralph 
Aborcromby in the expedition to Egypt; and was in command of 
the Channel Fleet at Plymouth when Buonaparte arrived there in 
1815. His last public service was tlio diflioult and dedicate one of 
seeing him off to St. Helena. Little or nothing has been told of his 
private life, but it may be noted that he married one of Thralc's 
daughters—the “ Queenio ” of Dr. Johnson; and that his daughter 
became the well-known Countess Flahault. In a couple of volumes, 
full of light gossip and amusing anecdotes, Colonel Ramsay^ has 
given his experiences of array life, both with his regiment and in 
important stuff employment, together with passing recollections 
of his social hours, and of Continental re.sidence and travel. General 
do Ainslie* seems to have found life pleasant enough, both in service 
and out of it, and has made a similar contribution to current litera¬ 
ture. An old Bohemian,® who preserves an incognito, but whom it is 
not very difficult to recognise, has given to the world his reminis¬ 
cences of several lands and varieties of men, and of many different 
experiences of life. 

In the case of Handel* there is a departure from the law of 
heredity, of which so many instances have been previously noted. 
Neither before nor since the appearance of the great George 
Frederick has any other member of the family to which he belonged 
emerged from the ordinary crowd. No early surroundings in any 
way tended to provoke or encourage musical taste, as they did jvith 
Mozart and Beethoven. lie shone out suddenly like a bright star 
in the heavens, to disappear again, and cannot be referred to any 
stellar system. It is the pride of England to be able to claim 
Handel as her own. Our royal family, under the Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession, has ever been distinguished for its love of music, and it 
was through George I. that the great German-born composer came 
among us. The greatest collection of his manuscript scores is in the 

(1) Bough Beeolketions of Military Hereicc and Society. By Licut.-Col. Balcarros 
D. Wardlaw Eamsay. W. Blackwood and Sons, 1882. 

(2) Life at I have Found It. By General de Ainslie. W. Blackwood and Sons, 1883. 

(3) Beminiieettcet of an Old Bohemian. A New Edition. Tinsley Brothers, 1883. 

14) life of Handel. By W. S. Uockstro, with Introductory Notice by George 
Grove, l).(J.L. Macmillan & Co., 1883. 
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Queen’s library at Buckingham Palace. English, audiences hod the 
merit of first appreciating Handel’s compositions, which now form 
part of our national possessions; and England was and is the only 
country in which they did and do still enjoy adequate honour and 
popularity. Handel lived and died among us, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Tt is fitting, therefore, t’^it in England should 
appear his latest biography, executed, as it is, on the word of so 
competent a critic as Sir George Grove, in a manner altogether 
worthy of its subject, and rendered interesting both to the scientific 
and the general reader. Mr. llockstro’s minute examination of the 
autograph and other early scores of the Ifessiah leads to the conclusion 
that no living man has ever heard it as Handel wrote it, and the 
Suggestion made tliat the second centenary of his birth, which will 
soon arrive, should be mode the occasion for so performing it, is one 
deserving of sympathy and encouragement. The discussion of the 
legend of the origin of the “ Harmonious Blacksmith” i'< curious, 
and on the whole it seems that the popular story is likely enough 
to bo true. The very traditional anvil from Edgewure, on which 
Handel is said to have heard the tune beaten out, is alive to this day, 
and when struck gives out a true musical note. 

Coming upon the collection of Macliso’s portraits,* originally pub¬ 
lished some fifty years since in Fraser’s 2Tagazino, and now repro¬ 
duced, with th(5 addition of memoirs, in a cheap and reduced form, 
is like opening a cabinet of miniatures after baviug passed through 
a gallery of full-length pictures. We may here gaze at leisure on 
the celebrities in literature uud a few others of the Arst thirty years 
of the present century, and look on the features of one or two who, 
liko Thackeray, hardly belong to the period which purports to be 
illustrated. The list of English names is indeed a wonderful one, 
and could not be matched, or anything liko it, by any other country 
attempting to claim the production of as many men of distinction in 
letters during an equal number of years; nor indeed by England 
itself during the last thirty or forty years. Certainly not in Poetry 
or Fiction. It is remarkable also to noto how many of the novelists, 
from Scott downwards, were distinguished in other ways and in other 
branches of literature, such as Bulwer, Morior, Marliucau, Godwin, 
and DTsraoli. Out of the eighty-four persons represented, only two 
wore men of science—Faraday, and at mi immeasurable distance, 
Lardner. This would not now bo the case, when we have Tyndall, 
Huxley, and so many good men of science, who are also popular 
authors. Of pui*c writers of liiscory Hullam is the only one; and 
here again a more recent list of eminent authors would be much 
fuller and of far more importance. In Poetry the numbers are 
altogether in favour of the earlier period. W. F. Pollock. 

(l) Maclise's Portrait Gallery. Chatto k Windus, 1883. 
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TITE PRESENT STATE OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


CouM’ ]\r()i/iKK ouco dcclarerl in the German Parliament his con¬ 
viction that the fatherland would he obliged to defend during a period 
of half a century the conquests of lier last great campaigns. The 
military authorities of Germany have well understood this Jieccssity, 
and have always been anxious to improve the organization, admini¬ 
stration, armament, and instruction of the army. Although well 
aware that, after the increase of the forces of the neighbouring 
countries and the remarkable perfection of all kinds of firc-ariiT=>. the 
greatest stress was to bo laid on the instruction of the troop.s, they 
have thought it not the less indispensable to augment th(‘ cadres of 
the German army. The Russian army numbers at present, in times 
of peace, 897 battalions of infantry, 400 squadrons of cavalry, 
073 field batteries, 210 companies of garrison artillery, and 90 
companies of engineers. As the time for the service has lately 
been shortened in Russia, it is c\ident that the number of reserves 
must rapidly increase, and that, therefore, in the event of mobili¬ 
sation it will not be dilTicult to create' a good many new formations. 
Franco, on the other Jiand, possesses, in times of peace, (ill battalions 
of infantry, 320 depot comj)anics of infantry, 32(> squadrons of 
cavalry, 437 field batterie.s, 57 companies of garrison artillery, 
and 112 companies of engineers, to which must be added the 
numerous trooj|l of the territorial army. As the cadres arc the 
training school for the young soldiers, and as th<'y have in case 
of mobilization to form the first line of the field army, it is 
desirable to have them a.s many and as strong as possible. ,This 
desire must, how^ever, remain unfulfilled, as no State possesses the 
means to constantly support these large masses of soldiery. When, 
therefore, the number of the cadres is large, then they must be weak 
in themselves. The German authorities have satisfied themselves 
with raising the number of the cadres in the German army in times 
of peace to 483 battalions of infantry, 20 battalions of sharp¬ 
shooters, 405 squadrons of cavalry, 340 field b'-tteries, of which 
46 batteries arc horse artillery, 31 battalions garrison artillery, 
19 battalions engineers, 2^ battJilions of railway engineers, and 18-i 
battalions commissariat and tran.sport corps. The number of the 
German cadres remains, therefore, much smaller than those of 
France and Russia. Rut it would be ruinous for Germany to 
increase her mililaiy budget still more, though France spends 
yearly for her military institutions nearly 20 marks, England 
10-3 marks, and Germany only 12‘3 marks per head of the 
population. 
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Tho new military law, wliicli will rexnain in force until the 31st of 
March, 1888, has fixed that one per cent, of the population, that is, 
427,270 jnen, rank and file, must bo always present under the 
colours in times of peac>. A.s the throe years’ service system is 
still ill force, it should bo necessary to bring every year 140,000 
recruits to (he arm}'. There are, however, oiil\ 130,000 needed, as 
in the above-inentioiiod number of 427,270 niei, all officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers, military offieiels, and physicians, &c., are 
included. The returns of the reeruitiug coiuniissious for (ho lust 
few years state tliat, as a rule, from 220,000 to 210,000 recruits wore 
completely fit to enter the army, and that, moreover, 70,000 other 
reciuits, who wore only temporarily unfit for tho service, wer<* 
entered as fit for enlisting into the second class of the depot reserves. 
Taking the lowest caleulatunis, more thaii 80,000 recruits, who had 
had the good luck to draw a high number in the lottery, or who 
wore regarded as temporarily invalid, remained, therefore, freed from 
the service in the lino and were only enlisted for tho first class of 
depot I’c,serves. 

Tho law that every German must fulfil his duly in the army was, 
thcieibre, not completely carried out, and this was all tho more a 
subjecl of eoniplainl, that the depot reserves of the first clas.s, who are 
in tho first place destined to join the dejxH troojis in case of war, and 
afterwards the field troops, remained without any instruction during 
limes of peace. In order to avoid this injustice, and to have the 
depot reserves better prepared to enter the army in lime of war, it 
was resolved that tho dejjot troops of (he first class should also be 
drilled to a ceittiin degree* in times of peace. T( was fixed bj’’ the 
law that the 3 'oungest class of those depot reserves should be trained 
for ton weeks in tho tirst jear, and that for the next two years they 
should join tho aim}' every autumn for four successive weeks. The 
depot reserves liave to remain for seven years at the dispos'l of tho 
field army, and as cv('ry year 80,000 men are to be enlisted in the 
depot reserves of the first class, there would, after seven years, be 
more than 500,000 men on baud for filling up the cadres of tho 
depot troops, lii order to enable these men to hooomo more quickly 
acquainted with tho different branches of the service, and in order to 
have at onec the necessary men ready to replace the losses of the 
field army, these depot reserves will now have to go through a 
course of drill lasting altogether eighteen weeks. This measure 
would, of course, have become very advantageous for the German 
army if all tho depot reserves of tlio first class at disposal had really 
gone through their drill. As, however, tho necessary instructors, 
who had to he taken from the line troops, vvero wanting, only 35,000 
depot reserves were drilled in the autumn of 1881 for teu weeks ; 
and as these men hud to go through a repeated training of four 

p r 2 
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weeks last year, 70,000 men have already been instructed, while 
from fhis autumn on, 105,000 dep6t reserves will be exercised 
annually. The German army will, therefore, after seven years shall 
have expired, that is in 1887, have 220,000 drilled depot reserves at 
disposal, after a reduction of 10 per cent, lias been made for losses by 
death, illness, emigration, &o. ..\fter a further lapse of live years 
150,000 men of this class will be enlisted into the depot reserves of 
the second class, so that the German army will in this manner be 
strengthened in the year 1808 by 870,000 drilled depot reserves. 
This number must, of course, appear very small in comparison with 
the large masses which tiguro in the French territorial army, but as 
will afterwards bo seen, the aetive military power of Germany 
will, nevertheless, not remain so far behind those of Franco and 
Bussia. 

The idea of having the depot reserves of the first class drilled in 
all branches of the company school in the short time of only ten 
weeks was at first not well received by the old ollieevs, who still held 
the principle of three years’ service to be the best. From the ex¬ 
periences of the last two years, how'ovcr, the following results can 
be stated. 

The depot reserves have, during the first period oftlu'ir ten weeks’ 
exercise, gone through all the different branches of the coni])any 
training school, and even the most sceptical officers have boon 
obliged to confess that much better results have been accomplished 
than were generally expected. The officers and uon-comrnissioned 
officers of the lino, who were intrusted with the instruction of the 
men, had fulfdlcd their difficult task with the greatest energy and 
patience, and as the men themselves showed great wdlliiigness, the 
whole experiment has proved a complete success. It would, how¬ 
ever, be a great mistake to believe that the system of short service 
could be introduced for the whole array, for the repealed training 
through which the depot reserves of 1881 had to go for four weeks 
in the autumn of 1882 show t d tliat the men had forgotten almost 
everything they had learnt, and that they had to be drilled 
again almost from the beginning. Nevertheless, it is hoped that by 
avoiding several mistakes which have been made the men will 
become a valuable element for filling up the depot cadres of the field 
army. While in former wars i( very often happened that recruits, 
who had only been drilled for four or six weeks at the depot cadres, 
had to be sent at once to the front to replace those lost or disabled in 
the wear and tear of the war, the opportunity will now bo given in 
future to dispose for this purpose in the first lino of those depot 
reserves which have already been drilled for eighteen weeks, though 
at different periods. These men will indeed not bo drilled enough lo 
form independent cadres of troops, but they will become a valuable 
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element for quickly reinforcing the army, and therefore this measure 
must bo regarded as a great improvement in the German army, the 
more so as tho existing system as a whole has not boon in any 
way altered by it. 

Ecgarding tho augmentation which has taken place since the Istof 
April, 18M1, the army on peace footing has onT^* been increased by 
25,000 men and 4,000 ]lor^cs, so that only 8,000 recruits more than 
before had to be enlisted every 3 >’car. Bj' tho augmentation of 34 
battalions of infantry, 40 batteries of field artillery, 2 battalions of 
garrison artillery, and 1 battalion of engineers, the array will only 
gain a real increase after tho lapse of twelve years, when tho neces¬ 
sary reserves and militia shall have been enlisted for all cadres. For 
the present only a very small number of men has been added to the 
active forces of th(' arnjy, but the great advantage which will result 
from the new organization is seen already in the case of the 15th 
Army Corps, garrisoned in Alsace-Lorraine, which can dispose of 
the full complement of cadres, and that besides 8 new Prussian, 1 
Bavarian, and 1 Saxon infantry regiments, 7 new militia regiments 
will bo formed, so that the whole number of militia battalions will 
bo increased from 298 to 307. Political reasons liavo hitherto for¬ 
bidden tho organization of the IStli Army Corps after the pattern of 
the territorial system, for it is still composed of Prussian, Bavarian, 
Saxon, and Wiirtemberg troops, ■while the Alsatian recruits are for 
the most part enlisted in regiments garrisoned in Germany, and 
particularly in the I’lnissian Guards Corps, and have verified their 
old fame in becoming excellent soldiers. 

By the lust iuci’caso of tho army the principle has not been vio¬ 
lated, that tho whole army shall be divided into 18 army corps: 12 
Prussian iucludijig the Guards Corps, 2 Bavarian, 1 Saxon, 1 
Wurtomberg, I Baden, and 1 Alsace-Lorraine; and that ouch army 
corps shall consist of two infantry divisions, with tho exception of 
tho 11th Army Corps, to which the 25th division of the Grand 
Duchy of Ilessc is attached. 

The organization differs in times of peace from that in times of 
war, in so far that each infantry division in peace is composed of 
2 infantry and 1 cavalry brigade'^, each comprising two or three 
regiments. To each arnij' corps belong furthermore 1 battalion of 
sharpshooters, 1 battalion of engineers, 1 battalion of commissariat 
and transport corps, and 1 brigade of artillery divided into 2 
regiments, of which tho first consists of two sections of 4 heavy 
batteries each, and the second of two sections of 4 heavy batteries 
each, and of one section of horse artillery of 3 light batteries. Some 
minor differences exist, indeed, in tho organization of the single 
corps, of which, however, wo need only mention that in the 
Guards, the Saxon, and in the 15th Array Corps, independent 
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cavalry divisions have already been formed in times of peace, while 
in all other corps th'e cavalry brigades have hitherto remained 
att.iclicd to the infantry divisions, in spile of the wishes of the 
cavalry loaders. The reason why this wish has Tintil now remained 
unfultilled, though the usefulness of such a measure has almost 
everywhere been recognised, lies in the fact that it would become 
necessary to assemble the ditFcrent cavalry regiments in larger 
garrisons, and that the Minister of War was not able to spend the 
necessary funds for this purpose. The German military authorities 
have been anxious to balance this disadvantage as much as possible 
by collecting the diilcrent cavalry regiments of the ai:tiy corps 
almost ever}’’ autumn for great cavalry manoauvres, in order to give 
to the commander the opportunity to lead great masses of this arm, 
and to make otHcers and men acquainted with all the complicated 
formations; but it cannot be denied that the cavalry would certainly 
become much better fit for the fulfilment of the gn'at and impoi’tant 
tusks which this arm will have to aocoinplish in future wars, if it 
was formed in times of peace into independent divisions. It is 
generally acknowledged that those armies will be in most advan¬ 
tageous position which have, in times of peace, had their gi’cat 
independent coiqis and divisions formed in exactly the same 
manner as in actual warfare, for the whole apparatus of the mobi¬ 
lization of a large armj'is so complicated that nothing should be 
neglected which could help to lessen those difficulties. However 
well the preparations for the mobilization may bo completed, many 
unforeseen circumstances may turn up at the last moment, and the 
greatest energy will always b(' needed to accomplish the work as 
quickly as possible in order to gain an advantage over the enemy. 
The German jMinistrv of War and the General Staff are w'cll aware 
of the fact that the mobilization of an army alone can test the value 
of the militarv institutions and the administration of the State, and 
that the quick and well-organized progress of the mobilization may 
become decisive for the result of the whole war. The German 
authorities have therefore always tried to porft'ct, in times of peace, the 
preliminary arrangements for the mobilization, and to such a degree 
that not the least confusion or loss of time shall take place, and 
that everybody exactly knows what to do when the order for mobi¬ 
lization is telegraphed all over Germany. 

In order to render this possible, the commanders of the different 
army corps are, with the assistance of the commanders of the infantry 
brigades, and the commanders of the militia districts, minutely 
acquainted with the resources of men, horses, and material in the 
territorial districts of their army corps, and as they generally have 
to roly on these resources alone for mobilising their troops, the whole 
work of mobilization is completely decentralized. All arrangements 
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are made beforehand, and even with regard to the use of railway 
lines no inquiries have to be made of tho Minister of War, and no 
directions have to be given by the latter. The commanders, after 
having received the call, have only to announce when they will be 
ready to start with their troops, and then only will they receive 
the order where and when to embark for their d ^tination. 

The apparatus of mobilization of the German army looks very 
complicated, but the principles after which it has to bo accomplished 
are very simple, as the following statements will show. Tho mobi¬ 
lisation of the army includes, 1, the formation of the Held army; 
2, the formation of tlie field reserve army; 3, the formation of the 
depot cadres: 1, tho formation of the garrison troops; and 5, the 
formation of the “landslurm.” 

The field .inny consistb of 18 army corps, tho fighting troops of 
eaeh of which <ire composed of 2 infantry divisions and the corps 
artillery. Each infantry di^ision comprises 12 infantry battalion.s, 
which are divided into 2 brigades, each of which contains 2 regi¬ 
ments with 3 battalions. To the finst division are attached 1 bat¬ 
talion of sharpdir)oters and 1 company of engineers; to tlic second 
division, 2 eomjjanies of engineers. Each infantry division has 
furthermoie at its di'-posal a light cavah’y regiment of 4 squad¬ 
rons, a section of field artillery consisting of 4 butteries with 24 
guns (8‘7 cm.), a section of ponl<3oii8, and a sanitary detachment. 
The battalions number 1,000 m»ii, the squadron 150 horses. The 
troops are pro\i(le(l with iood tor three days, forag(' for one day, and 
with 110 cartridges for each musket, oO cartridges for each carbine, 
and 130 lounds foi eaeh artillery gun. fcJloreo and ammuni¬ 
tion, as well as all necessaries for giving the first help to the 
wounded, are carried either by the men thomsehos or by horses and 
special carts, of which eaeh infantry battalion has one with 0 horses, 
one w’ith 4 horses, and 7 with 2 horses, while each squadron has one 
with 2 horses, and each battery has 12 with G horses. Besides 
tho section of pontoons which is attached to each infantry di\ibion, 
and which is suflicient to build a bridge of 35 metres in length, 
each arjny corps possesses a pontoon column, tlie material of which 
is enough for a bridge of 135 metres in length. Each army corps 
has at its disposal, besides tho ammunition which is carried by the 
fighting troops themselves, 20G carts for ammunition, in w'hich 60 
cartridges for each musket and 110 rounds for e^ery gun are trans¬ 
ported. E'ood for each army cor|)s for eight days i.s carried by 160 
transport c.uts with 4 horses, and by 400 tran.sport carts with 2 
horses each. Tho army corps has for tho sanitary service, besides 
the three sanitary dotaehnucnts, of w'hich one is attached to each 
infantry division and one to the cavalry division, 12 heavy field 
hospitals, with 2,400 bods at its disposal. Finally, the necessary 
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branches of administration, the commissariat, clergy, field-post, 
and the section for laying telegraphic cable of 20 kilometres 
length are attached to tho army corps, and all these different 
branches have been organized with tho intention of enabling each 
division at once to be sent to the field as an indopondont body. 

The fighting troops of each army corps number, therefore, 
24 battalions, or 21,000 men, to which must bo added 1 battalion 
of sharpshooters and 6 companies of eugiueers, with, together, 
1,750 men, 8 squadrons of cavalry with 1,200 horses, 10 batteries of 
field artillery (8 batteries of the divisional and 8 of the corps 
artillery), with 06 guns and 2,000 men. The whole strength of the 
army corps, however, may be assumed to be almost 140,000 men and 
10,000 horses, 114 guns, and 1,500 carts, for in the above-mentioned 
numbers the commissariat and transport corps were not included, 
nor the cavalry divisions and the horse batteries which will be attached 
to tho latter. 

We have mentioned that only one light cavaliy regiment will be 
attached to each infantry division. As the (Torman army will bo 
formed in 87 infantry divisions (tho 25th division of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse included), there will remain 55 regiments of cavalry 
to be formed into independent cavalry divisions. It is not known 
of which regiments these divisions are to be formed, nor how 
strong they are to be, but it is generally supposed that the greater 
number will bo composed of 3 brigades of 2 regiments each, 
as this formation w'ill best answer for the new tactical prin¬ 
ciple of employing tho two regiments t f tho first line for executing 
the attack, tho two regiments of the second lino for turning the 
enemy’s flanks, and the two regiments of the third lino to cover the 
flanks of the attacking division, and to serve as a support for the first 
and second lino. It is, however, possible that some divisions will be 
formed only of 2 brigades, just as circumstances may demand it* 
To each division one or two batteries of horse artillery, with 6 guns, 
of 7*8-cm. calibre each, will be attached, while tho rest of tho horse 
artillery will remain at the disposal of tho corps artillery. 

From tho above it can be understood that the whole svstem of 
mobilization for tho German army is very simpie, and that the 
authorities have done all in ihcir power to facilitate tho work by 
introducing the same principles for the different army corps. This, 
however, does not exclude the cropping up of minor difficulties here 
and there, as several army corps are, in time of peace, somewhat 
stronger than others. As a rule, each infantry division will only 
number 4 regiments of infantry, and therefore only 142 of tho 161 
existing regiments will be needed. Tho balance of 19 regiments, 
therefore, remain at general disposal, and can either be distributed 
to the different army corps, used for tho formation of a new army 
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corps, or remain at home to form the garrison in the great centres 
where, in times of war, riots might arise. It was also mentioned 
that only 8 companies of each battalion of engineers would bo attached 
to the army corps, and this may be explained by the fact that the 
fourth company of the different battalions will bo employed cither 
for mining or for telegrapliic service. The i giment of railway 
engineers remains under the special orders of the general staff, and 
will be divided into 17 independent companies, in order to f;icilita<,o 
their being sent to those parts of tho theatre of war where their help 
is wanted. The regiment of railway engineers is a very young insti¬ 
tution of the army, whicli, however, has always enjoyed the particular 
care of the ehief of tho General Stuff. The officers are selected from 
the officers of the enginoers, as well as from those of tho infantry ; 
and the men are ehosen for the greater part from railway workmen, 
meclianics, civil engineers, &c. The railway engineers are not only 
exercised in the destruction of railw-iys, but particularly in the build¬ 
ing and restoration of railwaiy linos, bridges, tunnels, &e.; and as 
they have a military railway line from Berlin to the practice-grounds 
of the artilltTv, near tho little town of Zossen, at their own dis¬ 
posal, they are enabled to learn tho whole practical service for traffic. 
Besides, they are very often employed in laying railway lines for 
State or private railw:iy companies, and thus the greatest care is taken 
that these troops are well prepared for tho many important tasks 
which they arc intended to fulfil in the future. 

The whole mobiliiied German tield army will, therefore, be com¬ 
posed of l(»l regiments of infantry with 48-‘l battalions, battalions 
of sharpshooters, O-'i regimonts of cavalry ■with 672 scpiadrons, 340 
field batlories wdth 2,040 guns, 07 companies of engineers, and 961 
commissariat and transport sections. Tho whole field army will 
number, in round figures, 20,000 officers, 740,000 men, 23,000 phy¬ 
sicians and officials, 28,000 carriages, and 230,000 horses. 

For tlie field reserve array, which is meant to take the field, follow¬ 
ing tho field army as a reserve, as soon as possible, the definitive 
measures will only bo taken after tho outbreak of a war. It can, 
however, be assumed that each infantiy regiment will have to form 
at once a fourth battalion of 800 men, each battalion of sharpshooters 
and engineers a reserve c()raj)any, and that, besides these troops, 
54 reserve batteries, with 321 guns, and 36 regiments of cavalry, 
with 144 squadrons, and 21 companies of engineers can be formed, 
so that the field reserve army would be composed of 5,200 officers, 
165,000 men, 1,000 physicians and officials, and 40,000 liorscs, by 
which 10 reserve divisions could bo formed, which, of course, would 
he organized like those of the field army. 

The garrison troops, which will be employed for defending the 
fortresses, for the formation of the different siege corps, for protect- 
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ing the olappen, *tc., will bo formed of the 295 militia battalions of 
infantry, of 62 battalions of garrison artillery, and of 48 companies 
of (Tigiiioprs, and will probably number 0,000 officers, .‘500,000 men, 
2,000 physicians and officials. 

Finally, wo have to mention the depot troops, of which each 
iiifaiitry regiment will have to form, immediately after the order for 
the mobilization has been given, 1 battalion of o companies of from 
1,200 to 1,500 men, each battalion of sharpshooters and engineers a 
company of 250 men, each regiment of artillery two batteries of 0 
guns, each battalion of commissariat and transport eorp.s 2 companies, 
and the regiment of railway enginc(TS a section of 2 companies. 
The cavalry regiments, M’hich, in time of peace, are eomposed of 5 
squadrons, leave beliind them 1 squadron as rle])ot squadron. The 
strength of all the depot troops may he, therefore, calculated at 1(51 
battalions of infantry, 20 companies of sharpshooters, 10 companies 
of engineers, 74 batteries, 30 companies of C(mimi''sariat and trans¬ 
port corps, and 93 squadrons of cavalry, with more tlian 4,000 officers, 
250,000 men, 1,500 physicians and officials, and -'50,000 horses. 

The total number n Inch Germany can almost immediately mobi¬ 
lize may, therefore, be estimated at 38,0(t0 officers, 1,450,000 men, 
27,000 physicians and offieiahs, and 300,Ot)0 hor.M's; for which 
number all edothes, ai’inaincnts, outfit, carts, lic., are provided in 
peace time, and held in readiness in the diffon'iit garrisons, w'hcrc 
flic formations of the above-mentioned troops lime to take place. 

This number will, of course, ajipcar very large, yet, after sending 
this one and a half million of soldiers into the field, the resources of 
Germany ill men are not yet exhausted. Wo have .scon that every 
year 130,000 recruits on the average are enlisted, and 130,f)00 reserves 
are sent home, Avhich number has to be multiplied by 9, us the men 
have to serve for 5) years in the I'cscrvo and militia after they have 
loft the army. Thereby 1,170,000 drilled roscive and militia men 
arc at the disposal of the country; to which number must bo added 
the strength of the army on peace footing with 127,270 and 30,000 
one-year volunteers, and the young- st contingint of the recruits, 
which have to be enlisted in tlic depot troops. Even if ^vo allow a 
reduction of 15 per cent, of the 1,170,000 men of the reserve and 
militia, there will remain 1,600,000 men ; while for the foiination of 
tho above-mentioned troops only 1,460.000 men arc needed. To this 
surplus of 150,000 men must be added 5 contingents of depot reserves 
of the first class, which, after a reduction of 25 per cent., will number 
300,000 men, of which, however, 80,000 men will have to join the 
depot troops. The depot reserves of the second class are not of much 
value, and had, therefore, belter remain unmentioned. But by the 
law of the “ Landsturm,” all healthy men botw’een the thirty-second 
and forty-second year of life arc obliged to join tho army for the 
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protection of tho country in case of an invasion by the enemy ; and 
even if we suppose that only old soldiers would join the newlj'-to- 
be-formod cadres, and eien if we allow a reduction of 40 per cent,, 
there will still remain 7*^0,000 men able to bear arms for the defence 
of the Fatherland. The whole military resoui’ccs of Gerxnany may, 
therefore, be estim.ited as follows : 


Tho inobilizod ,xi my . ... 

1,1.’>0,000 mon. 

Tho $uri)lu8 of diilliHl rf <?oivo jiid militiamen 

].>0,000 ,, 

Tho dfpot r« HIV os ol tho fust class 

220,000 „ 

Ono coutmumt of itciuits .... 

loO.OOO „ 

Ono-j( ai volimtK'is. 

30,000 „ 

Voliiiiltoisuudei Iverntj 5 ’<.n- 

.)0,000 „ 

Tcu c< ntiiiffouts ol Land&tium 

Vso.ouo „ 

Total .... 

2,S.10,000 


The value of the German army can, of couxm', not be judged after 
these laige figures, though at present the opinion sotms to prevail 
that lhos«' countries will be best able to achieve victory which have 
the largest numbers of soldiers at tlieir disposal. "We have only 
mad(' these calculations in order to faeililale a comparison with the 
figures given in tho accounts ot the Fiench and Fussian armies. 
Tho largest stx’englli of the German army in tho Franco-German 
w'ar never exceed('d 1,400,000 men, but wc can assume that in a 
future w ar half a million soldiers more could easily be brought into 
the field by Germany. 

After having thus commented on the resourecs of tho German 
a 1 my, it will he ne<-issar} to giv’c some further details about its 
mobilization. We have stated that all orders jire worked out daring 
tho time of peace, and that every year a plan for tho mobilization 
has to he made under the supciiutondcnco of tho Ministry of War and 
of tho great General Staff, whciein all details of the mobilization are 
minutely fixed. Particular lists are prepared from which every 
officer of the line, as well as of the teserv'o and militia, can know 
before hand to which part ho wdll bo ordered. 

The order for the mobilization will in future be telegraphed all 
over the country, and will then bo at once published in cvwy town 
and village. At the same time it will he made known how many 
contingents of the reserves and militia, and on w hich day they will 
have to present themselves at the headquarters, so that two days 
after the publication of the order, tlie reserves will be able to join 
their regiments. The whole work of mobilization is divided into 
several days, and for each day a certain task has to be accomplished. 
Immediately after the order for the mobilization has reached the 
regiments, they have to send parties of officers and men to the diffe¬ 
rent headquarters of the commanders of the militia districts in order 
to receive there the collected reserves and horses. Of the latter 
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there are in time of peace exact lists prepared in every district, 
statin/f their niinihers, whereby it is always to bo calculated whether 
the stock is sufficient to cover the wants of the army, or whether it 
will he ncces*'ary to make arrangements with horse-dealers. The 
owners of horses are bound to bring all animals before the special 
committees, composed of officers, landed proprietors, and farmers, 
and to sell all liorscs to the State which are fit for the service, while 
the prices for the horses are fixed by a civil committee. The rail¬ 
way administrations are informed beforehand how many trains they 
have to prej)are for transporting the reserves and horses from the 
difTorcut district headquarters to their regiments, and only by the 
most punctual execution of these measures is it possible that shortly 
after the order of mobilization has been given, tho different troops 
may be provided with their regular number of men and horses. The 
first principle which is most scrupulously observed is that tho 
youngest contingents have to form tho field army, and that the next 
contingents Imve to form tho field reserve army and the garri¬ 
son troops. Tho filling up of the cadres by the many hundred 
thousand men of tho reserve Jind militia who arc needed for the above- 
mentioned formation offers no difficulties ; a more difficult task it is, 
however, always to have the great number of officers and non-com¬ 
missioned officers ready. 

From the army lists published last year it is seen that tho German 
army numbers 16,600 officers of tho line and 15,000 officers of the 
reserve and militia, or a total of 31,500 officers. We have seen that 
for the field army 20,000 officers arc needed, for the field reserve 
army 6,200, for the garrison troops 9,000, md for tho depot troops 
4,000 officers. These wants will therefore not be covered by the 
above-mentioned number, and it will become neecssarj’^ to employ 
retired officers and old non-commissioned officers in many places 
where their work requires not so much strength and health. As in 
future wars the losses of officers may be still greater than in tho last 
Franco-German war, the lack of wcU-iustructed and able officers 
might become dangerous for the army. The German military 
authorities have therefore tried to have the one-ycur volunteers per¬ 
fected with the view of making reserve officers of ihcni, but it must 
be owned that until now no great success has resulted from this 
measure. In many regiments tho one-year volunteers are regarded 
as a burden, and the commanders do not tuko as much care with their 
instruction as would bo necessary if those young mon, who for the 
greater part come from the better classes of the population, and who 
have received a good education, are to become fit for their future 
commission as reserve officers. Tho one-year volunteers have as a 
rule not learnt much when they leave the army, and though thoy 
have t<j pass examinations, and have to join their regiments again for 
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certain periods in order to perfect their military knowledge and expe- 
rioiico before becoming officors, these reserve officers are for the 
greater part not well able to fulfil satisfaclorily the numerous duties 
of the complicated service. It has often been proposed tliat all those 
one-year volunteers who wished to be appointed reserve officers 
should remain for two years in the active ser\ I . This measure has, 
however, not yet been approved, but if the inst i< ition of the i cservo 
officers is to be of real use, it will at all events bi'como necessary that 
the \olunteors must bo more earcfullj trained in order to fit them for 
their responsible position, and to make them reliable ni the time of 
danger. 

A gieat number of officers of the line have to join the troops of the 
field le^crvc arm}, the depot troops, and the garrison troops, while in 
the hue their places will bo tilled by officers of the reserve. Each 
regiment of infantry h.is in time of peace, besides its colonel and the 
commanders of the tlireo battalions, two mijors, who will be 
appointed commanders of tho battalions of the field reservo army 
and of tlie garrison troops, and the greater part of the officers of tho 
depot troops will likewise he chosen from tho best-informed and most 
energetic officers of the line, as it is necessary to drill these troops 
in a very short time. The commind of tho reserve brigades, 
rcscri o divisions, reservt* corps will also be given to high officers of 
the lino, and therefore a great number of officers will come into per¬ 
fectly new positions at tho very moment when it will bo necesSiiry to 
be well acquainted with all branches of tho service. Tho experience 
of the last great war has shown that the German army wms, well able 
to meet all these ernorgoncies, but as a future w'ar may in ike still 
greater demands in every respect, it is to be fc trod, that by too 
great an enlargement of the array, its value might bo lessoned. 
Another circumstance must bo mentioned, that most of the present 
commanders of tho dift’eront army corps are too old to t.ike lire field 
again, and therefor^' mtiny now appointments will h ivo to bo made 
for these important positions. 

All these details prove plainly that tho real strength of an army 
cannot alone be judgod by the number of men wlro can be brought 
into tho field, but tlrat it is in tho first place necessary to have those 
men at disposal who are able to lead the troops successfully. 

A good many of the above remarks can be applied to tho non¬ 
commissioned officers. When the German army was called to the 
French war, it disposed of a very numerous aud very good corps of 
old non-commissioned officers, who had served a long time with the 
troops. Then tho time of tho French milliards came, the whole popu¬ 
lation was taken by a fever of speculation, all branches of industry 
and commerce paid well, and the young men cared no longer to stay 
in the army, but wanted to earn their livelihood in other careers. 
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Only a comparatively small number of old non-commissioncd officers 
remained in the army, and the greater part of this raoht important 
element had to bo chosen from young men who had scarcely been 
two years in tho service. And very few of these j’oung men were 
willing to stay for twelve years with their regiments, after which 
time they would have gained the rights to ask for employment in 
the civil service. This drawback was fell all tho more as the 
modern warfare had in the meantime become more and more compli¬ 
cated, and as it was necessary to educate good instructors for tho 
men. A reaction, however, has set in during tho last few years. 
The military authorities have endeavoured to make the life and posi¬ 
tion of the non-commissioned otficors a little more comfortable, and 
though they receive oidy a very small salary, they can be sure of 
getting good positions in the civil service after having served for 
twelve years in the army, and therefore the army will no longer be 
in lack of non-commissioned officers. At thc' .same time several new 
schools have been founded, where boys are being educated Avith the* 
special aim of making them non-commissioned officers, and as those 
boys receive a very good education at tho expense of the Stall*, the 
schools arc ahvays avcII frequented. It can therefore be exjjected 
that tbo Grcrman army will soon again dispose of a large Jiumber of 
w'cll-drilled non-commissioned officers of the line. From these latter 
a great number w’ill also bo employed in the cadres yet to bo formed, 
and their places Avill then be filled by non-commissioned officers of 
tho reserve and militia, of whom the greater jjart will bo taken from 
former one-year volmitcors who had not succeeded in getting a 
commission as officers. 

Tho most difficult task consists in tho formation of the numerous 
commissariat and transport corps, which are needed for thc 
different headquurter.s as w'cll as foi thc fighting troops. The 
demands in this direction are verj" great in modorxi W'arl'aro, though 
tho railways have very much facilitated tho w'hole traffic to and 
from tho armies. Each array corps has in time of peace only one 
battalion of two companies of commissariat and transport corps, in 
which, every half-year, 100 to 150 recruits are enlisted and receive 
drilling in riding and driving. The reserves of these battalions are 
not nearly sufficient for the formation of thc above-enumerated com¬ 
missariat and transport corps, and a great many men have, therefore, 
to be taken for this reserve from the reserves and militia of the 
cavalry. As the cavalry regiments take thc field only with four 
squadrons, tho war strength of which is almost thc same as on peace 
footing, and as only 36 reserve cavalry regiments arc to be formed, 
a great number of reserves of tho cavalry can be employed for tho 
commissariat and transport corps and for thc drivers of thc field 
hospitals. The whole corps is organized in such a manner that one * 
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part can, after some days, be embarked for tke theatre of war, in 
order to secure the food for the array, and that the second part can 
follow the fighting troops immediately. All the material, the carts 
as well as the harnesses, are, in time of peace, stored up in the 
dificrent garrisons of the stuffs and trooi)S, so thiit the mobilization 
of this large transport corps can be aeeoiuplishcd \\ ithiii ten days. 

The cu’cumstance that the Gorman army ma}*, in a future war, find 
the roads into the countries to be invaded barred by fortifications, 
will make it uceessary to mobilize .vith the fit'ld arm)' a section of 
the siege-park, wdiich comprises 400 guns of t) cm., 12 cm., 15 cm. 
calibre, and moihirs of 15 orn. and 21 cm. calibre. Tliis park is 
divided into four se< tions, which are .stored in tlic large fortres.se8 of 
the A^’’csterii and E.istern J*ro\iiiees, and in tlic I’roA iuce of liranden- 
burg. All preparations have been made that some .sections can be 
mobili/ed in a Miy short time, and that they can follow the field 
ariii) immediately, accomx)aniedby the ncccssai y bat talioiib of garrison 
artillery, 'fhis would bo all the more useful, us it would then be 
possible to uuderlcdco the siege of fortifications at a moment when 
th(‘ir arnianicnt had not been ([uite finished and their garrison was not 
(juito road) for successful defence. 

The orgaiii/atiou of (ho diffcreiit headquarters, and the fixing of 
the ordre dc h<it«dlt‘, will of course depend on the political and 
.strategical situation, wliether the German troops Live to encounter 
one enemy alone, or w hetlier they will be obliged to begin operations in 
different directions. The Emperor w'ill always I’cmain the Com- 
mander-iu-Chiof, whose great headquarters will bo composed of the 
Chief of the Great General Stuff*, the Minister of War, the Military 
Cabinet, the Insjjcctor-General of the Artillery and Engineers, the 
Inspector-General of the Etappen, the Chiefs of the Commis.sariat 
Departments, and the Railway, Telegraph, Rost, andSuiitary Detach¬ 
ments, so that near him the whole apparatus for leading, moving, and 
feeding the diflbrent corps is concentrated. 

Throe to five army corps will be united under the commander-in¬ 
chief of an army, whose headquarters will be composed in a similar 
manner as that of the Emperor. The number of the armies which 
may be formed in a future war is, of course, not fixed, for all must, 
in this respect, depend upon the eventual future political situation. 
All has, however, been settled, at least so far that the formation of 
the headquartc'is of a ct'rtain number of ai-mies will bo very easy. 
The indepmident cavalry division will, for the griatcr part, bo put 
under the direct orders of the commander-in-chief of tho different 
armies. The idea to join troops of infantry to those cavalry divisions 
has been completely abandoned, and it is rightly believed that, 
after almost all ca\alry regiments W’ill have been armed with 
carbines, the cavalry will bo enabled to fight successfully on foot. 
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It is at tlic .''jnic time expected that the^ijDerman cavalry will play 
a very grt'ut part in future wars in making raids against the 
flanks 1111(1 eonmiunicalions of the enemy, and into the country ia 
order to destroy the resources of the enemy. In some cases a, 
cavalry (H^i.^ion may be attached to the army coi-ps, but this will 
only happen exceptionally. It is generally assumed that the 
cavalry divisions will have to begin their operations before the 
other troops of the field army luive completed their mobilization; and 
this seems to bo all the more probable as it is known tliat Russia has 
stationed 10 cavalry divisions near the frontiers of Gt'rmany and 
Austria, and that the Russian Government has accomplished the form¬ 
ation of 17 divisions of dragoons, each of which division contains 
three regiments of dragoons, one i*egimetit of Cossacks, and two 
battalions of liorse artillery, with 2,566 horses and 12 guns. Apart 
from these 17 divisions, the Russian army has three divisions of 
Guards cavalry and three divisions of Caucasian cavalry at its 
disposal, so that more than 40,000 men and 180 guns are always ready 
to take the field at a moment’s notice. All these ti’oojis are armed 
and drilled in such a manner that they can liken ise be employed as 
mounted infantry. Rive of those divisions are g.irrisoned near the 
German frontier, and four in the south-wc.st of Russia, near the 
Austrian-Rounianiau frontier, while the rest is stationed in the 
heart of the Empire. All dispositions are so made that, in a very 
short time, the five divisions near the Prussian frontier can bo 
reinforced by the four divisions stationed near the Austrian and 
Roumanian frontier, which will thereby be able to invade the 
Prussian provinces at once, and to mu' (' raids into the frontier 
districts in order to disturb the mobilization of tho aiony, to destroy 
the railway and telegraph lines, to tuki‘ the rernontc depots in the 
provinces of Eastern and Western Prussia, &c. [I'lie German 
Government, however, has in these provinces a good system of 
railway lines at its disposal, by the help of which largo uias.sos of 
cavalry can be sent to the nienac(.d frontier distiiists. The same 
can be said regarding Alsacc-I orraine. 

The administration of the various branches of the army is organ¬ 
ized somewhat in tho following way. The 1 U'^pector-General of 
tho Artillery in the gre.it headquarters has the mai.jgemcnt of tho 
whole material of the artillery, and has to provide the troops with 
ammunition, arms, &c. Tho commanders of 1 he artillery attached to 
the different headquarters of tho army eorp.s and reserves have 
to bo informed after the buttles whut is needed for tho troop.s, in 
order to have the ammunition carts refilled from tho field reserve 
ammunition parks and the general ammunition depots which arc 
organized on the several stations of tho olappeu. The Inspector- 
General of tho Artillery has also tho control over the siege-parks.* 
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Tlie material of the engineers is in the hands of the Inspcctor- 
Ooneral of the Engineer Corps. The Inspector-General of tho 
Etappon holds a very important position, for he unites in his 
person not only the control over tho etappon system, but likewise 
over tho whole railway, commissariat, sanitary, telegraph, and post 
departments. During tho Eranco-Qcrrnan ^v..^ no inspector-general 
erf tho etappen was appointed, but it was found necch-sir}’^ that the 
whole complicated apparatus of tho above-mentioned branches of 
administration should be controlled by a high officer who would always 
bo in direct communication with tho Chief of tho General StafE and 
the Quartermaster-General. Tho post of the luspector-G oneral of tho 
Etappon has been newly created. Tho etappon system includes tho 
establishment of the communications in the rear of tho army, and 
each army, as well as each independent corps, has an inspector of tho 
etappon at its disposal, who has to organize the whole traffic from 
and to the army. The chief of this inspection is assisted in his work 
by an officer of the General StaJGE, several officers of the artillery and 
engineers and tho necessary staff of commissariat and sanitary 
officers, and post and telegraph officials. At each etappe a com¬ 
mander is established, who has to secure and superintend the traffic, 
to watch tho institution of hospitals, tho erection of depots of ammu¬ 
nition, food, forage, &c. The railway department is under the 
special control of a chief who has to give all necessary orders for the 
use of the railway lines in tho invaded countries, as well as of those 
in Germany, which are, in time of war, made subject to the orders 
of tho military authorities. The railway lines in the invaded 
countries are administered by military managing directors, with tho 
assistance of a stuff of military and technical officials, who are for the 
greater part taken from tho officers of tho railway troops and from 
the officials of tho State railways. Tho commissariat department is 
organized after the same principle. The chief of tho department 
receives his instructions from the Inspector-General of the Etappon, 
and has then to give general directions to the commissariat depart¬ 
ments of the different armies, army corps, and divisions, in order to 
acquaint them beforehand w’ith the intentions of the Great General 
St^ and to enable them to prepare the necessary magazines. Though 
the commissariat department has, during the last war, distinguished 
itself by overcoming all those difficulties which arose at tho arrival 
of the 200,000 French prisoners made at Sedan and near Metz, and 
by supplying Paris with food, this department has put to very good 
use its former experience for the perfection of the whole system, and 
it can be anticipated that this important branch of administration 
will be able to meet all the demands in the future to such a degree 
that the Commanders-in-chief can be assured that they will never be 
embarra^od or stopped in the development of their plans by the 
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failures of the commissariat department. The same can be said of 
the sanitary department, which will bo supported in its difficult task 
by the many institutions for the voluntary nursing of the wounded 
and sick. The Empress Augusta and the Crown Princess Victoria, 
Princess Royal of Groat Britain, have always patronised these insti¬ 
tutions, and under their special protection this important branch has 
in times of peace boon so well and thoroughly organized that it could 
begin its beneficial work at any moment. Great improvements have 
also been introduced in the telegraph and post department, and it is 
therefore to be expected that the whole complicated machinery of 
administration of these large masses will work to thorough satis¬ 
faction. 

The whole plan of the mobilization of the army is worked out to 
the effect that the troops may be ready to begin the strategical 
operations after ten days. Should it, however, become necessary to 
assemble at once a part of the troops nc’ar the menaced frontiers, 
preparations are made for such an emergency, so as to exclude the 
possibility of a surprise by a strategical invasion. 

From the above statements it can be understood that the German 
military authorities have done all in their power to organize the 
German resources in men and material in such a way that the German 
army will bo able to defend successfully the Fatheiland against an 
attack even of a coidifion of enemies. They are, nevertheless, fully 
aware at the same time of the fact that the organization and the large 
figures of the army alone will not be sufficient in future wars to secure 
victory, but that in the first line di'icipliuo and first-rate drill and 
the employment of the best tactical anc. strategical principles, as well 
as the best armament, will help to render an army victorious. 

Eunst Buaune. 
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The passage from Southampton to Lisbon, by Royal Mail steamer 
Elbe, occupied three fine days and one rough night. My ideas 
of the Portuguese capital had been chiefly founded on a picture 
I used to look at as a child, representing it dui ug the famous earth¬ 
quake, of the houses falling asunder, and a gieat wayo rising t» 
swallow up the panic-stricken inhabitant's. They were effectually 
dissipated by tho siglit of the pleasant, clieorful city, with its steep, 
picturesque streets, its good-humoured, sauntering people, its gay 
hanging gardens, and, above everything, its tile-faced houses, a tradi¬ 
tion from the time of tho Moors. Most charming of all is the garden 
planted by Lord Lytlon and bequeathed by him to his oflieial suo- 
cossors. A “sentinel cypress” at its entrance keeps watch over a 
wildcrueso ol roses, geraniums, mcbembriaiithemums, and pansies, 
covering tho bare earth as completely as a Turkey carpet would do, 
but in all their disorder subordinate still to tho hand that first laid 
down their limits. Hero, also, from an ivy-trellised walk, one may 
look down upon tho broad river and its shipping. 

Sight-seeing at Lisbon is not a liurd task. Except the beautiful 
ruined Carmo, theio is no church tnat makes much impression on the 
mind in the city. Out ot it, some miles away, is tho great memorial 
church of JJclera. All the Purists find fault with it, but none of 
them can help being struck by its beauty. The original white stone 
of tho exterior is stained by time and weather to such rich tints' of 
buff, and brown, and black, that the eye rests on it with constant 
pleasure; and inside the high slender shafts make one look up 
beyond all the redundancy of decoration to the beautiful vaulted roof. 
The cloisters, even among Portuguese cloisters, are exquisite. In 
them we found a laughing, shrieking, tumbling mass of little black- 
oyed boys rushing after a miniature paper kite. They arc orphan 
childien kept in the old convent buildmgs, and apparently well 
cared for by the State. 

Cintra has always been favoured by tho poets. Byron indexed 
its beauties; Southey celebrated it. When wo left London, only 
a week before, tho trees w cro still bare and flowers at«m impossible 
price. Hero we suddenly found ourselves, after the long bleak 
drive from Lisbon, in tho midst of the cork woods, and on all sides 
such a mass of flowers as I had never seen growing together—cistus^ 
and primrose, and iris, and gentian, and honeysuckle, and may, and 
broom, and cactus, and bramble, forming a tangled hedge. At 
Monseratt, whoie we stayed with tho kindest of hosts, the plants 
of Brazil, Mexico, Australio, and tho Pacific have also been 
naturalized, and palms and tree-ferns grow and flourish as if in 
thoir old homes. Hone of us speaking Portuguese, we engaged as 
guide a benevolent-looking old gentleman, a native of Gibraltar,. 
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warranted to speak all languages and to know the country well. Wo 
afterwards came to tho conclusion that whatever languages he 
may have spoken he understood none, and that he may have been 
acquainted with his native rock, but know very little of any Portu¬ 
guese town. Even his name we npvcr arrived at knowing. One 
of our number said at hist in despair, “Is it xVntonio?” and ho 
said, “ No, it is not ; but you may call mo so if you like.” So 
we adopted it. IIo was very “ ’umble,” however, and very anxious 
to please, and was only a little stupid and very deaf. Some¬ 
times wc vowed never to a'^k him another question, and then one 
of us would forget past sufForiugs and come to tho attack again, 
as at Alcobaca, wishing to know if a cast had ever been taken 
of tho beautiful tomb of Inez. “ Hus a cast been made from 
it P ” “ Oh, yes, plenty of photograph to buy.” “ No,” very 

distinctly ; “ but I want to know if a cast of it has been taken in 
plaster of Paris.” “ No, no, it has inver been to Paris.” And the 
same night, when we wore going to bed and wanted to order early 
breakfast for next morning, “You will order bread and eggs.” 
“ Oh, yes; I will go down for them at once! ” “ And can wo have 
coffee and boiled milk ?” “ Boiled milk P Oh, yes, or fried, if you 

like!” lie began by paying our way and giving gratuities in a 
magnificent style; and on our giving a hint that wo expected him 
to consider our interests, he caused us to be held up to public odium 
before the inn-door at Batalha, with over-zeal refusing to pay the 
moderate sum of one shilling charged for milk, sugar, use of sitting- 
room, and tea-things. We remember the short-lived burst of economy 
when, a day or two later, instead of calling a fly to take us to the 
station, we found he had ordered a carriage driven by a liveried 
coachman and drawn by a pair of piebald horses, for which magni¬ 
ficence we had to pay six shillings. 

We had a very pleasant three-days’ journey to Coimbra. Wc 
first wont by rail to Azambuja, where a carriage drawn by mules 
met us, and we drove on to Circal. The day was bright and fine. 
As we left Azambuja we louked down on tho soft green pillowy 
tops of a forest of stone-pines a little beneath us. The road was 
made cheerful by banks ofmeserabfiauthcmum6,pink and yellow, and 
vineyards in which labourers were busily working in gangs. We 
lunched at Circal, then and henceforward finding tho provisions we had 
been advised to bring with us, potted tongue and salmon, a superfluity, 
for it was easy to make a choice from excellent chicken-broth and 
boiled chicken, boiled beef, bacon, sausages, veal, little white cheeses 
tasting like curds, oranges, good bread, and good wine. The last, as 
we^ as good beef, we found everywhere. Mutton we never saw. 
I walked on some way while tho mules were resting, and found 
the country on the other side of tho village of a difierent type; 
mountain land covered with heath, and furse, and coarse grass—a 
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deserted, lonely road. Presently we board a distant wail, which 
rose to a shriek and died away, and then began again nearer, a pro¬ 
longed sound of agony, reminding mo of one stormy night in my 
childhood when we had los( our way coming home from G., and 
meeting a funeral in tho darkness I had board for the first time the 
weird “Irish cry.” This, however, was only one of the wooden 
carts used by the peasimts, forbidden in tho towns, and to be avoided 
even in the country. The unearthly ‘>>und produced by them is 
prosaically accounted for by the slipping of the wheels along the 
wooden axle; though I hold to the belief that those carts are made 
of tho very trees in which Dante saw tho spirits of the condemned 
imprisoned, and that tho shrieks and wails proceeding from this 
vehicle turned towards Coimbra conje in reality from one of tho 
tortured murderers of Inez de Castro. 

Tho bare heath was varied as wo drove on by olive-groves and 
gardens, the barren and tho cultivated patches close one to the other. 
No country houses, no parks or preserves are to be seen, save in one 
place, where some nobleman—“ tho Duke ” they called him—had 
built a high and solid wall round an apparently valueless and unpro¬ 
fitable piece of land, about niiu* miles in circumference. Such a 
wall, I remember, was built by a Galway landlord round his equally 
unprofitable territory, “as if he was afraid the estate would run 
away from him,” our old huntsman observed. We found a lodging 
at Caldas, No. 9, in the main street, as there was no inn open—a clean, 
comfortable set of rooms. We were surprised on exploring the village 
to find it (though the season liud not yet begun) a fashionable 
health resort. Hot sulphiir water bubbles up, and over and around 
the spring have been built assembly and music-rooms, and a library 
and long corridors j and, what I was most impressed by, an hospital 
which holds fotir hundred beds, and in which the jjoor from all parts 
of the country seeking healing in the waters arc lodged and pro¬ 
vided for by the Government Avhile they go through the cure. This, 
like most other Portuguese hospitals, is said to he very well managed. 
Caldas is also famous for its pottery ; animals and fish and cabbage- 
heads are represented with mueh s])irit and accuracy, and some of 
the ware is extremely pretty. Our space for luggage was unfor¬ 
tunately very limited, and J only ventured to buy a searlet-and- 
green tomato, on the express understanding that I was to carry it in 
my hand all the way to Oporto. I rcjo’co to say It has .survived the 
journey in spite of many gloomy prophecies. The village had a 
desert^ look, though after dark strains of revelry were heard; and 
our landlady told us a ball was being given by the doctor in honour 
of his infant’s baptism. Tho entertainment being particuhre** she 
regretted not being able to procure us invitations, hut she would be 
happy, if we wished to look on, to provide us with a favourable 
position at the windows. She was a most charming hostess, anxious 
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to make our meal agreeable, botli by variety of disbes and an unin- 
terru]>ted flow of talk, but little of which we understood. After 
the usual soup, and beef, and chicken, she brought in quince cheese, 
looking like sliced golosh, but very good to eat, and little sweet 
light cakes peculiar to the town. For food, lodging, wine, service, 
and all extras the usual charge was from four shillings to four 
shillings and sixpence each person—a country to be kept in mind 
by Irish landlords and /es roi.'> en cscil. 

The roads were gay early next morning when we started, for it 
was market-day, and the country people were flocking into tho town, 
some driving their pigs, some riding donkeys with calf-skin saddles 
adorned with little rod tassels; tho women wearing high-crow nod 
hats with bright handkerchiefs tied on underneath, and bright cotton 
slkawls; the men brown and white striped blankets gracefully thrown 
over the shoulder, and in their hands long brass-tipped staves. 
Most of the women had largo gold earrings, and some of them, in 
addition, gold chains and crosses and fliigreo heart-shaped pendants. 
We met presently a troop of fish women running at full speed to 
eatch the market, their baskets balanced on their heads. Their ear¬ 
rings were hoop-shaped, and their skirts short and tucked up, and 
they had embroidered purses hanging at tho side. Tho fishermen 
wo overtook a little later, going back towards the sea with their nets. 
All had time to touch their caps and say, “ Good day,” for civility 
io strangers is the rule in rortugal. Here and there were children 
minding goats under the shade of tho olives. No idlers, no beggars 
were to be seen. At noon we came to -Ucobaca, and walked through 
the town to the great abbey church of the Cistercians. Tho market 
was going on outside it. Gaily-dressed women presided over heaps 
of maize and oranges and eggs. Strings of donkeys were tied up by 
tho wall. A scarlet-robed acolyte walked about amongst the people 
collecting alms. A broad flight of steps leads up to the great door. 
Inside all is very simple and grand—a vaulted roof, rows of slender 
columns, no pictures or tawdry decorations to be seen. Now and 
then, not very often, a woman would come in from tho busy market¬ 
place and kneel to say a silent prayer. In a side chapel are the 
beautiful tombs of King Pedro and Inez, his unLappy bride, placed 
foot to foot, that her face may bo the first to greet him on the Resur¬ 
rection morn. Both tombs are sculptured with great beauty, espe¬ 
cially that of tho queen. Three angels kneeling on cither side 
support her recumbent form, laying down her head gently, as it 
were, on the stono pillow. The tomb is covered with carvings— 
angels playing on various musical instruments are framed in delicate 
shrines; at the head and foot are represented the Crucifixion and tho 
Bay of Judgment. Other tombs in the chapel have suffered by the 
all-destroying hands of the French. We visited the convent where 
Bcckford had lived, mid saw its great tiled kitchen and its beautiful 
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cloisters, and then went back to the inn to lunch, where we enjoyed 
above all a liberal dish of green peas—green stiU in our memories. 

We drove on through pleasant fields and vineyards, catching 
sight now and then of the distant sea, and, suddenly coming to an 
open space through the trees, we saw before us the great memorial 
church of Batalha, the Battle Abbey of Poitugii’ its pinnacles and 
the delicato lace-work of its roof standing out against the clear blue 
sky. It stands quite alone, except for the handful of red-tiled 
houses that form flie village, and from its roof you look down, not 
on the smoke and turmoil of human habitations, but on green fields, 
and slopes, and olive-trees; and under its walls no troops of beggars, 
or pleasure-seekers, or chattering merchants disturb the stillness. 
One woman only J saw there, sitting near the door under tlxo 
shade of a bright-coloured umbrella, a heap of pottery at her feet for 
sale, and a donkey tied up close by, but her child had fallen asleep 
in her arms, and she did not move or speak. Inside, also, all was 
quiet, and wc could enjoy its beauty—tho long aisles, the endless 
columns, the exquisite cloisters, where the fantastic and varied stone 
traceries contrast with the quaint formal garden with its box-edged 
beds, in which are set roses, and peonies, and columbines. One 
beautiful chapel, the Imperfeita,’’ has been loft unfinished booauso 
no hand could be found to complete the work in the sjxirit of its 
first designer. Where all is beautiful it is hard to dwell on details, 
but for its own beauty, and for its association with England, the 
chapel of the “Eondadores,” where King Joao and his queen, Philippa 
of Lancaster, rest, is perhaps most full of interest. The form of 
tho chapel is a square; tho roof high and vaulted. In the centre 
stands a high sculptured tomb, on which are represented tho 
recumbent figures of the king and queen, hand clasped in hand. 
The arms of England and of Portugal are carved undornoatb. In 
deep niches in the chapel-wall lie the remains of their four younger 
sons, and Englishmen may please themselves in tracing in tho life of 
at least two of them tho marks of their English blood—in Priuco 
Henry, who loved the sea and taught others to lovo it, and sent 
out sailors to all parts of the globe seeking for new worlds, and thus 
laid the foundation of the great colonial empire of Portugal; and in 
Prince Ferdinand, who died in a dungeon after many years’ captivity 
amongst the Moors, refusing to the last all offers of freedom and 
reward if he would but abjure the Christian faith. On the first of 
these tombs is sculptured the Order of the Garter surrounded by a 
wreath of ilex and tho motto, “Talent do bien faire;” on the other 
a cross with foliage of the ground-ivy and the words, “ Le bien me 
plait.” Tho French have been hero also burning and destroying, 
and doing as much harm as they could during the short time of 
their occupation. We learn that the church was founded in. 1387 by 
the great King Joao soon after the fighting of the decisive victory 
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which it commomorates, and that there is a doubt as to the architect 
employed, whether he was an Irishman named ITacket or another. 
I am all for the Irishman, but hope ho was not also responsible for 
tho idea of laying the foundations in this hollow, where the water 
lies when the winter floods begin. We tried to find out, through 
Antonio, how high the water actually rises, but he would only wave 
his hand deferentially and say, as though ho had been one of Canute’s 
courtiers, “As high as you please, sir.” That night we slept at 
Leiria. Tho inn is over a stable, and one room looks out on a 
piggery and another on a fowl-yard. 

Wo said farewell to our mules, and took the train again at Pombal, 
interesting chiefly from its association with the great last-century 
statesman of the same name. We look out from tho railway carriage 
on level meadows, purple witli vipers’ bugloss, bordering tho Mon- 
dego, and then across a bend of the river where it is broadest wo see 
Coimbra, the Oxford of Portugal, an ancient and beautiful city, 
bcautifiilly set on a hillside. Bare-headed, black-robed students fill 
tho streets, and swarm in and out of the doors of the university. 
The streets are steej) and narrow, and here and there are unexpected 
gardens and blossoming Judas-trees. In the old cathedral the walls 
arc covered with exquisite oval tiles of flourish design, but tho 
church of the Kanta Cruz, built iji the somewhat elaborate Flam¬ 
boyant stylo, contains even greater treasures—the wonderful pulpit, 
a sermon in stone, with its canopied saints and delicate traceries 
perfect and uninjured ; and the carved wooden stalls in the coro alto, 
a wilderness of wild fancies, whore birds, and beasts, and fruit, and 
flowers, and armed men, and prisoners in chains, and a bear playing 
the bagpipes have been called into being. It is not often that one 
finds so many artistic treasures in a Portuguese church as here, but 
even in tho barest are generally to be seen some quaint old tiles or 
carving, and in the sacristy chests adorned with fine brass work. 
This church is still more remarkable as having been the scene of 
one of the most singular, oj.o might even say ghastly, incidents in 
Portuguese history. The site of tho building was occupied by the 
ancient church which contained the tomb of that great Christian 
hero, Affonso Ilcnriquez, the real founder of Portugal as a kingdom, 
and perhaps on the whole tho most extraordinary man that the 
Peninsula has ever produced. We made a pilgrimage to the Garden 
of Inez outside the town, and the blood-stained (or at least blood- 
rod) stones bordering the Fountain of Tears, close by which she mot 
with her death. The grand old Goa cedars which shade it are 
better worth seeing, (hir guide wished us also to visit tho house 
in which Donna Maria Tcllcs was murdered, but tho spots whore 
murders have beon committed are not now so rare near our own 
homo that wo oared to look for. them here. 

One of our party had been so impressed on his last visit by'the Ghran 
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Vasco pictures at Vizcu that wo determined to see them. Wo took 
the train to Nellas, the nearest point to which the railway goes. We 
had no more definite idea of the length of road wo should havo to 
drive than a vaguo assertion of Antonio that it was “about two 
Portuguese legs.” It turned out to bo a three-hours’ drive through 
a country more bleak and dreary than any \v< had yet soon. Tho 
rare houses along tho road were dark and gloomy, built of solid 
blocks of granite, the vines gnarled and dislorted, the trees dwarfed 
and mutilated, oven tho flowers, heather, and broom, and cabbage 
had lost their colour, and looked wan and white. Nor did tho out¬ 
look seem less weird and ghostly when next morning before day¬ 
break, and in drizzling rain, we drove through tho country again, 
and when the only sign of life to be seen was here and there a peasant 
shuflliug along under a thatch of sodden straw, tho fashionable 
mackintosh of the di.strict. But once at Vizeu wo were rewarded. 
Vizcu stands at two thousand feet above the sea-level, in tho bleak 
upland country wo had passed through, a .spur of the grandest of the 
many highlan<l regions in Portugal, the Estrella IMountains. The 
city is granite built, and dates from very ancient days. The people 
in these fastnesses preserved their independence and their customs 
through Homan times, and in more modern ones tho changes of 
fashion in dress, in manners, and in architecture are by no means as 
great as in places nearer to the heart of civilised movement. Tho 
peasants of these hills still wear the very primitive brown woollen 
garb ‘hi which their ancestors, tho shepherd warriors who resisted 
the Roman Legionaries, lived and fought. In later times tho 
Moors left traces of their habits and ways, which are still curiously 
impressive. IMany of the windows in Vizcu houses are purely 
Moorish in design, and still show the single, slender, graceful 
column dividing tho lights into two, and many are still latticed as 
in the days of guarded harems. From behind the prison bars the 
prisoners look out as in the days of Gil Bias, and talk to their friends 
in the market-place, and let down baskets to be filled with con¬ 
tributions of money, food, and cigarettes, for the Kilmainham system 
prevails, and tho friends of tho incarcerated are allowed to supply 
them with what dclicacic'j they cun aflbrd. When at last wc gained 
admission to the sacristy wo recognised at once the great picture 
ascribed to tho, perhaps, mythical Portuguese painter. Gran Vasco. 
It represents St. Peter seated in a chair of state, robed and mitred. 
His right hand is uplifted as in the act of blessing; the other, in 
which he holds tho keys of tho kingdom of heaven, rests on an 
open book; gorgeous drapery fulls about his feet, and on his outer 
robe are pictured embroideries of exquisite angel figures. In the 
background on one side tho saint is seen kneeling at the feet of 
Jesus, with tho words, “ Lord, whither goest thou ? ” On the other 
is a glimpse of tho blue sea of Galileo and the boat from which he 
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is throwing himself to moot his Master. There is no allusion to the 
flight or the denial. We see him only as the Koch, the Head of the 
Church. The expression of his face is solemn and grand—the whole 
picture full of dignity. We turned from it at last to look at others 
said to be by the same hand—the “ Baptism in the Garden *’ and a 
“St. Sebastian.” This last looked suspiciously fresh and bright; 
and an old gentleman, who was very politely acting as cicerone, 
explained with pride that being an artist, and some of the pictures 
out of repair, ho had touched them up and effectually settled them; 
which, indeed, wo thought he had. Three smaller pictures, of Flemish 
design, in the Misoricordia, he had completely repainted. Some 
miracle has up to the present saved the “ St. Peter ” from Lis 
hands. In a side chapel is another fine picture of the Crucifixion, 
atiU untouched. 

Another of the very few fine paintings in the country we saw a 
day or two later in the Misericordia Hospital at Oporto. It repre¬ 
sents our Saviour on the cross. The blood flowing from his side 
typifies Christian charity, and is caught in a marble font inscribed, 

Fons Misericordim.” On either side of the Saviour are noble 
figures of the Virgin and St. John grandly draped. In the fore¬ 
ground is a group of adorers; in the forefront of all the kneeling 
figure of the King Emmanuel, founder of this important and still 
flourishing charitable instil ution, the liliserieordia Hospital. To 
the right and left arc the princes and princesses. A very curious 
incident of the picture curiously enables us to fix its date to a year 
or so. On the pavement before one of the ininces, a boy of ten or 
eleven, is painted a cardinal’s hat. As the boy was actually elevated 
to this dignity at the ago of nine, we have but to add these years to 
tho date of his birth to arrive at the date of the picture—it could 
have been no other than 1519 or 1520. Tho learned quarrel over 
this painting, some attributing it to an unknown Flemish artist, 
some to the mysterious Gran Vasco. Tf it was painted by a native 
artist I fancy he expired with the effort, like the aloe in blossoming, 
for he has loft no other work resembling it. 

But at Oporto one hears leas of pictures than of port wine, in 
which every one is more or less interested. It is drunk universally, 
and in its favour be it said that gout is unknown. We visited 
a great warehouse, and saw ivhito and red port pumped into vats 
and casks, saw interminable rows of pipes and hogsheads iit the dim 
half-lights of the cellars, admired many curious Ilembrantesque effects 
of light and shado, and gained miscellaneous items of information, 
such as that the white port goes to Hussia, and some very expensive 
port to Manchester, and that the Army and Navy Stores have been 
buying a light and excellent port wine, which they ought to be able 
to seU at a moderate price. The crook in the lot of Oporto is tho 
dreadful harbour-bar. A ship canal four miles long to avoid it has 
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been planned, and is to be begun at once. No sooner, indeed, than 
it is wanted. We saw a steamer lying outside, where it had been 
for three days already, unable to get in. A bride and bridegroom 
were on board, and it must have been a trying beginning of their 
married life, tossing up and down just within sight of the calm 
winding river and the picturesque terraced ton > . 

From Oporto wo made our last excursion, and also our pleasantest, 
for we had put ourselves in the hands of “Mr. John Latoucho,” 
whose charming book on Portuguese life leaves little to be said 
about the country. ]\Ir. Baring, of tho Legation at Lisbon, was 
also of the part 3 % We went by rail to Braga, a fine old town, 
showing everywhere its proud double cross, implying the supremacy 
of its archbishoi> over the other archbishops of tho land. Tho artist 
, might be happy there for weeks, the old buildings and bits of archi¬ 
tecture are so beautiful and tho streets so picturesque. One little 
old church I remember espcciall}', w'ith corvus ” and a raven over 
the door, and roses growing against the wall. In the cathedral we 
saw tho wonderful church plate, a goblet of exquisite workmanship 
hung with bells; and in a worm-eaten ivory case, dark from age, 
covered with curious carvings of leaves and animals, and with a 
Cufic inscription round it, a small platinum cup, heavy and massive, 
used, they say, at tho christening (in 1109) of the great king 
Affonzo Henriquez. The tomb of Count ITenriquoz, his father, 
is in tho cathedral, and has been made grotesque by the brilliant 
flash of economy which led his survivors to cut off the legs of the 
efl^gy rather than lengthen the niche prepared for it. But we must 
not speak of that while our own great Buko’s monument remains in 
its present incomplete condition in St. I’uul’s. 

Here at P»raga wo tasted tho national “ bacalhao ” (dried cod) and 
green wine, the taste for both which may no doubt be acquired with 
time, patience, and perseverance. 

We had arranged to sleep at Bom Jesus, a sanctuary we had 
vaguely heard of as being on a height, and greatly resorted to by 
pilgrims. The tram, or Americano, took us to the foot of the hill, 
which rises suddenly from tho plain, and getting out wo saw what 
appeared to bo a railroad going straight up into tho air and dis¬ 
appearing in the clouds. Tho ascent by the old road, Mr. Oraw- 
furd told us, would have taken an hour to drive, and though there is 
a staircase up to tlio top of the mountain, it is a tiring climb even 
for a strong man, but by this new invention, carried out by a Por¬ 
tuguese engineer, wo could reach tho top in four minutes. Tho 
process was very simple: there were two waggons on the line, going 
on cog wheels and connected by a wire rope, and in each waggon is 
a cistern. When the waggon at the bottom is to ascend, that at the 
top is filled with water and rolls slowly down as the other, being 
freed of its water, mounts. We all privately felt a little uncomfort- 
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able, tbougb no one would confess it, as wo got into the waggon, 
which was worked by a ragged man with a horn, kly chief hope 
of safely lay in the fact of his coming up with us and so sharing our 
danger, A few minutes (very long ones)—in which we felt what 
balloon-travelling must bo like and saw the lower earth recoding— 
and then wo stepped out prepared for anything, or wc should have 
been startled by the fairy-like beauty of the scene. Jack, arriving 
at the topmost branch of his bean-stalk, may have felt similar sensa¬ 
tions. Wc were in a garden exquisitely kept, and laid out with 
groups of flowering shrubs and trees and ornamental water in which 
floated pleasure boats, and we saw endless labyrinthine walks, and hero 
and there open chapels filled with motionless wooden figures, and oak 
woods on all sides; and wherever there was an opening through the. 
trees we saw. the earth beneath and the distant mountains, and far, 
far below us the toAvn avc had left an hour before, looking like a 
boy’s kite full at the far end, and w'ith its long narrow tail stretching 
towards our hill. All was silent and deserted, for the month of 
pilgrimage had not begun. And our last surprise was a good hotel, 
spacious and airy, whore wo found an excellent dinner and luxurious 
beds. Our spirits were sobered next morning W'hen Ave made the 
descent in teeming rain, and drove into Guimaracs, famed for plums 
and cutlery. Ft Avas May-day, and the houses and some of tho 
bullock-carts we passed wore adorned with sprigs of broom, for the 
confusion of witches. The rain Avas not so heavy AAdicn Ave reached 
Quimaraes, and wo wore able to admire the beautiful door of the 
cathedral, and the canopied market cross. The organ Avas boi^g 
played inside the cathedral, and a first glance into it was dazzling, 
for the aisles were filled with kneeling AA’omen, their heads covered 
with handkerchiefs of every hue and pattern, and as they turned 
slightly to look at the strangers tho eflect was that of a bed of 
anemones Avhen tho Avind jiasses over it. We consci(>ntiously picked 
our way through tho mud to tho convent cloisters. Wo found them 
a little disappointing, for though the slender shafts and capitals are 
finely carved and quite uninjured, there is no covered Avalk around, 
and no garden inside. They stand quite by themselves, like little 
model cloisters placed on an exhibition table. Tho old castle of King 
Afibnso Ilcnriquez Avas also visited, and wc stood at its door under 
our umbrellas while avc invoked its guardian through tho keyhole. 
She appeared at last and let us in after mmih demur. She might 
have been the aunt of Afibnso, so old she was and wrinkled and 
mumbling an unknoAvn tongue. 

We forgot the rain and remembered only the pleasures of our 
expedition when we were in the train for Oporto again, and from 
thence we came back to Lisbon, to wait for tho steamer which was 
to take us home. 


Augusta Gregory 



WHY HAVE A HANGMAX 

TiiVi recent dcatli of a mm long closely conneried -witli our criminal 
records has brought promiueutly before the public noth the office of 
the executioner and the process by which the extreme pcmalty of 
the law is carried out in this count^^. Undue attention has, 
perhaps, been al tract(;d to tlio former, while doubts have once more 
arisen whether the latter is as decorous—as instantaneously effective 
—as it can bo made. Nor has the extraordinary fact that some 
twelve h^indred persons should have aspired to succeed the late 
Mr. Marwood escaped comment. This astounding competition for 
the offic<‘ of the common hangman is not to be easily explained. 
It cannot be the dignity of the office, still less its emoluments. 
The hangman is not with \ia the excctifenr dcs haaict (vuvren, a recog¬ 
nised public functionary; ho is employed only for the “job,” just 
as occasion arises, and never permanently now, as was once the case 
under the City of London, Again, his ghastly industry is by no 
meajis a lucrative one. When murders have been very prevalent 
it may bring in ten or a dozen ten-pound notes in the year, but 
that is all. The old perquisites have long since disappeared. Xo 
doubt also the halo of evil fome which hangs about the employment 
may have special attractions to many morbid minds. There are 
people who long for notoriety, rightly or wrongly, by fair means 
or foul; who will assume mendaciously the authorship of anony¬ 
mous works, or accept quite innocently the odium of undiscovered 
crimes. It may be to .satisfy this unwholesome craving that so 
many vain and weak souls have sought to earn the scorn and 
contempt of their fellows as the known followers of a horrible 
occupation. One other supposition only remains, which is that these 
would-be legal homicides arc obeying their natural instincts, uro yield¬ 
ing to the same imperious desire to destroy life which impels cruel 
children to spin cockchafers or torture flies. 

This curious eagerness to be appointed “the law’s finisher” becomes 
the more unintelligible when we consider the hangman’s horrible 
antecedents, and the baleful, brutal traditions w'hich surround his 
office. The predecessors of Tom Cheshire, Calcraffc, and Marwood have 
been through many generations vile despicable wretches, felons in 
esse or posse, thieves and murderers who had barely escaped the 
gallows, who retained always an intimacy and fellow-feeling with 
criminals, and not seldom relapsed into crime. For example, one 
Price, the hangman early last century, was, while actually in office, 
convicted of murder and travelled to Tyburn on his own account in 
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the fatal cart. Another, Dennis, in 1780, having been one of the 
ringleaders in tho I^ord George Gordon riots, accepted pardon in order 
to execute his former associates. Again, the hangman’s functions 
under our old and nithless penal code wore those of a human butcher. 
The gallows wore like tho shambles, where hecatombs sutfered. The 
executioner not only slew, at times ho dismembered. He performed 
nameless barbarities, often with refined and sickening cruelty, on 
condemned traitors; carried their quarters and their decapitated heads 
back to prison in a basket to be boiled previous to exposure on Teraplo 
Bar. It was inevitable that any man who discharged such loathsome 
duties should degenerate into a callous, cold-blooded ruffian, and tho 
latest practitioners cannot possibly have escaped deterioration. An 
executioner constantly and exclusively engaged in the taking of 
human life must by tho very nature of his avocations become brutal¬ 
ized. ’ITiis is established beyond doubt. It is idle to talk of Calcraft 
as a mild-mannered man, latterly of venerable a 2 jpearaucc, and a 
devoted follower of Isaac Walton, fond of flowers, estimable in his 
domestic rebitions. The fact is he was a saturnine and truculent 
being. As for Marwood, his deterioration was marked and com¬ 
paratively rapid. Tho rumour runs that when first he sought, 
quite uninvited and of his own free-will, tho employment with 
which his name has since been so intimately associated, he was a man 
who lived in the odour of sanctity, was not without repute as a local 
preacher, and was generally a reputable member of society. The rule 
of >1161 honum may perhaps ho invoked to shield even a hangman's 
memory, and it will be enough to hint lliat ho was not an irre¬ 
proachable porson towards the close of his c..rccr. It may he stated, 
too, to his discredit, that he latterly permitted himself to add ridicule 
and contumely to his gliastly functions. The fact that he could 
make money by their rehearsal, as happened not long ago at a certain 
cathedral town, where he performed the process of pinioning the 
curious at a shilling a head, proves that ho must have grown 
singularly depraved in his latter days. That such an exhibition was 
possible is the best argument for an entire revision of our method 
of giving efiect to capital punishment. 

Tho time seems to have arrived when executions should ho brought 
more directly under official control. Of course they are actually so 
at this moment, but only to a limited extent. The official really 
responsible, as everyone knows, is the aheriil. The onus of carrying 
out the death sentence rests with him and him alone. Ho must find 
a hangman or himself hang tho murderer. There are cases on record 
where the sheriff was put to great outlay before ho could obtain the 
services of an executioner. Others in which he became liable to actions 
at law for refusing or failing to carry out the duty. But the agent once 
found, the sheriff really has nothing more to say to the operation, and 
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it is tho hangman who settles the method of procedure. He has no 
control, perhaps, over the mechanical apparatus; a gallows, not always 
on the same model, ismoreorloss of a gaol fixture, and is carefully kept 
in good working order by the gaol authorities. The rope too, at 
least for the last few years, and since the last fiasco, has been an 
object of minute attention. It is no longer sr^plied by the hangman 
but by high-class manufacturers, and is subjcctod to numerous and 
sufficient tests before it is used, liut except in these respects the 
executioner lias had it all his own way. Tie has been at liberty to work 
according to his own ideas, imd carry out any peculiar fancies of his 
own. Calcraft, for instance, was a “ short drop ” man, as his succosor 
contemptuously styled him. Marwood on the other hand was a 
“long.” Yet both processes wore open to the chance of failure. 
Sickening scenes have been, and it is to be f«arcd still are, enacted 
on or near the scaffold. It is not only fhat victims do not always 
offer themselves too willingly to tlio sacrifice, and that sometimes 
there has been frenzied opposition which can only he overcome by 
superior force. Even when the criminal is tied up and the bolt drawn 
death is not always immediate. There have been many cases of 
contreicmpi. A chair ofiered to a convict too weak to stand has 
caught on the platform, as with the man llousfield, and the sufferer, 
suspended but not killed, has been able to struggle back to tho plat¬ 
form. With Bousficld (hishappened three times, and in tho end tho 
wretched man, who clung so teuaciou.sly to life, was only launched 
into eternity by tho united efforts of fho hangman, Calcraft, and 
several prison officers, hi von then it was necessary to hold the body 
in a vertical position until life was extinct. This was no isolated 
experience. It was a well-known practice of C.ilcraft’s to go under 
tho scaffold to “ steady their legs a bit,” as he coarsely put it; in 
other words, to add his weight to that of Iho suspended body. 

Marwood claimed to have greatly improved tho process. He pre¬ 
tended that by his plan accidents were impossible. It was his 
custom to learn tho height and weight of the person on whom he 
was to operate, and then, by some rule of thumb of his own, calculate 
tho length of ropo required. This system answered well enough 
for years, and it was only of late that he proved a bungler; yet it 
might have disappointed him at any time, as it did at Purham at one 
of the last executions in which he oflSciatod. There he gave the 
sufferer a very long drop; there were yards of rope, and to spare. 
But the victim was also tightly }nnioncd, with his elbows close to 
his side. When tho bolt was drawn he fell, but the rope caught on 
an elbow; dislocation of the neck was thus prevented, the affair was 
manquee and tho man had practically to be hanged over again. Those 
present were compelled to witness an entire repetition of the ghastly 
performance. 
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It must bo at onco apparent to all who uro concernod in maintain¬ 
ing the dignity of tho^adminiatration of justice or anxious to preserve 
our national institutions from obloquy that deplorable accidents such 
as the foregoing should never be within the range of possibility. 
Chance should bo absolutely and entirely eliminated from the per¬ 
formance. Yet with tlie present system, which leaves the operation 
to any untutored hireling, certainly can never bo insured. At this 
moment, when the office is vacant, M'ho shall say that the chosen of the 
twelve hundred applicants will succeed when ho first tries his prentice 
hand ? Is it fair to the sheriffs, country gentlemen or city mag¬ 
nates, summoned temporarily and for one year only to peculiar func¬ 
tions, to oblige them to select the most promising among such a host 
of candidates, and to risk the odium which w'ould inevitably follow the 
next bungling attempt at execution ? These incxpeiicnced repre¬ 
sentatives of the majesty of the law should rather find everything 
ready to their hand; not only perfect machinery working with olock- 
liko accuracy and pi ccision, but skilled experts—men who have acted 
frequently, or have been carefully trained. In other words, there 
should bo no one hangman, no single individual concentrating in 
himself immeasurable shame and disrepute, no abject and degraded 
being whoso name is universally recognized as synonymous with 
that of the ignominious post he occupies, but several trustworthy and 
reputable officials each regularly practised to carry out the duty as it 
came to his turn. It may be pretty safely asserted that men of this 
stamp would always bo found among the staff of every prison. The 
only objection to the proposed substitution would be the possible disin¬ 
clination of prison warders to accept so onorous yet so distasteful a 
duty. But that difficulty, if it really exists, would speedily dis¬ 
appear if the service were invested with sufficient dignity and 
importance. It should be made almost an impersonal act, performed 
in the routine of dutic.s, now by this warder, now by that. No 
odium could thus attach to any one individual, because it would never 
be certainly known who had been or would bo the executioner, while 
it is very different to volunteer for an unpleasant duty and execute 
it in a superior order. Already warders carry out minor punishments 
in gaol; they often flog garotters, and more rarely prisoners guilty 
of offences against prison discipline. As a matter of fact, too, prison 
officers have long assisted at all the preparations for an execution, 
and after the ceremony it is they who pr^'pare tho body for the 
inquest and tho grave. Against the single drawback, then, as 
stated above, many advantages may bo stated. There would first 
bo the reasonable certainty that an affair which was carried out 
under purely official auspices W’ould be promptly and efficiently done. 
Pressure through the House of Commons and the public press could 
always bo exerted to ensure it, and to preclude tho occurrence or 
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certainly tbe repeti^on of errors and mistakes. There would hence 
be more decorum at the scaffold, and, with perfect apparatus and 
minutely tested appliances, the old deplorable failures would be all 
but impossible. 

A still greater gain would be the extinction of the office of hangman, 
and with it the ignominious, infamous notoriety of that necessarily 
debased being. There should be no claptrap, no sickly artificial senti¬ 
ments about executions or executioner. It is clearly the intention of 
the law nowadays that the former should be stern, solemn, and almost 
mysterious. They are conducted in strict privacy within the four 
walls of the gaol, before a handful of officers and only a few, if any, 
representatives of the press. We have come by degrees to put down 
former practices which were a disgrace to civilisation. It is true that 
the slow progress to Tyburn amidst a jeering mob disappeared more 
than a century ago, but till very lately we killed our criminals in 
public, in the presence of thousands of demoralised spectators. This 
very properly has now ceased. The last reform will be to place the 
accomplishment of the dread fiats of the law in responsible and 
respectable hands, not leave them to the chance action of any needy 
reprobate or ill-conditioned busybody who may thrust himself for¬ 
ward to earn a hangman’s wages or his evil repute. 

Were these seemingly desirable changes introduced there would 
be no need to alter the form of capital punishment in this country. 
It has been the fashion of late to exalt certain foreign methods at the 
expense of our own, chiefly because the latter has sometimes broken 
down. Two of these foreign systems in particular have been 
glorified, and no doubt both have certain undoubted merits of their 
own. The guillotino is most effective as a means of destroying 
life. It is an unerring, nearly automatic machine, and probably 
annihilates without unnecessarily protracted pain. Its inventor 
went so far as to claim for it that the sufferer felt merely a pleasant 
freshness about the neck and nothing more. To the sensitive mind, 
however, there is something terribly disgusting in decapitation; it 
is horrible to see, or rather to hear the head fall into the basket 
amid torrents of blood. The Spanish garotte again, which is 
obviously Oriental in origin, and an adaptation of the bowstring, is 
also instantaneous in its action. The old mechanism, which was 
simply a rope and a piece of stick used tourniquet fashion, has 
been improved into a brass collar encircling the neck, and containing 
a sharp point which is forced into the spinal marrow. But neither 
of these forms are really so far superior to ours as to be entitled to 
supersede it. After all, one method is as good as another, provided 
it fulfils certain indispensable conditions. Capital punishment is 
intended to remove tho criminul, to extinguish a life forfeited to 
the laws, and if this cun be accomplished promptly, without in- 
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flicting torture, encouraging bravado, or demoralizing tbe execu¬ 
tioner, tbo dcaired end is achieved. These are not unattainable 
results and so long as they can bo compassed by hanging, there can 
bo no sufficient reason for trying to domesticate exotic methods of 
execution. It has also been mooted recently whether some more 
scientific process might not yet bo adopted with advantage. The 
chemist and the electrician have tremendous agencies at their dis¬ 
posal, one or other of which might be utilised for the destruction 
of the criminal. But poor humanity is already too sorely beset by 
murderous enemies, and legislators may well pause before they 
permit the development of the means of taking life. Great prac¬ 
tical difficulties too would probably supervene in giving effect to 
any new process, whether by poison or electricity. The interven¬ 
tion of some skilled agent would be indispensable; the fatal poison 
must be administered scientifically; the dread forces of electricity 
must bo set in motion by some export, and it might not be easy to 
persuade doctors or savants to act as executioners. But a still 
stronger objection exists to this or any kind of change in the 
manner of carrying out the penalty of death. It is not likely that 
any such change would easily secure legislative sanction, not from 
any positive dislike to accept this or that new method, but because 
the opening of the question at all would end in the abolition of 
capital punishment altogether. Whether society can quite afford to 
part with one of its greatest safeguards is beyond the scope of this 
paper to discuss. But all who feel that the law which exacts a life 
for a life is our best and perhaps our only protection against the 
growth of homicide, will prefer to leave <ur system of execution 
unchanged. An imperfect process is better than none at all and 
it will be better to adopt reasonable improvements than bring about 
abolition by vain search after an impossible ideal. 

Abthur Griffiths. 



THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 

Ill —THE HOUSING Or THE POOR IN TOWNS 

In the preceding article of this series which dealt generally with 
the Measures constituting The Radical Programme, it was announced 
that the first subject which would be specially considered was “ The 
Housing of the Poor in Towns.” This promise wo now proceed to 
redeem. The statement recently made by Mr. Bright, “ that more 
than SO per cent, of all the inhabitants of Glasgow had but one room 
in which to live, eat, and sleep,” came to most people as a painful 
surprise. Yot neither can the truth of the assertion be questioned 
nor can the fact be explained by the low wages of unskilled labour. 
Let us take a single instance. As the commerce of the port of 
London increases, the demand for dock-labourers increases also, and 
as the space devoted to workmen’s dwellings was adapted to the 
requirements of perhaps half-a-century ago, it has become less and 
less adequate, until now the workman is forced to accept any 
accommodation he 'can secure, and to pay exorbitantly for even a 
single room. In other words, the material progress of the capital 
forces the workman and his family to live under conditions more and 
more injurious to health and morals. 

Two circumstances, indeed, tend to mitigate, in some degree, the 
intensity of this evil, the increased facilities of transport and the 
advance in wages which the last half-century has brought with it. 
The workman of the present day can, if he choose, live outside the 
city; yet the hour or more lost in going to and coming from work 
constitutes a sufficient reason why he should accept the most miser¬ 
able dwelling, provided it be near his woik, rather than prolong the 
labour of the day. As a matter of fact, each and every room is 
eagerly competed for which is situated near the centres of employ¬ 
ment. As is the house so is the inmate, and it is inevitable that 
his depressing and squalid environment should react upon the 
individual. How is a room in which a man and his family live and 
sleep to be kept sweet and clean? Who could expect this to be 
done in a house often scarcely weather-proof, and the repairs of 
which fall generally upon the occupier ? The incoming tenant finds 
the room in a filthy condition. After, perhaps, a vain effort or two 
to improve it, it is accepted as it is, and given up in a worse 
condition than when it was taken. These facts must bo home in 
mind, or the following description of the dwelliugs of the poor in 
London will be thought to be overdrawn, or, worse still, the reader 
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may jump to the conclusion that the inmates of them have sunk 
below the reach of succour. Such an inference would do our common 
humanity an injustice, and would ignore the plain teachings of 
experience. 

Let us begin with the most highly paid of ignorant workers, and 
take the stevedores of the docks. In the East>end a meeting of these 
men belonging to a particular dock had been called together to 
assist one of their number to bury his wife, who had recently died. 
The gathering was held in a room above a public-house, and on 
passing through tho bar wo noticed that five out of thirteen females 
who were drinking there had black eyes. By subscribing liberally 
to the funds we made friends with one of the number, a short, 
thick-set man of honest but heavy countenance, and with his wife, 
a tall, strong woman, who seemed far more intolligent than her 
“man,” and with them wo passed into the street. On hearing that 
we were curious us to tho manner of lives of his mates the man 
invited us to accompany him to his home. It was after twelve 
o’clock. While ^falking together we asked him what his average 
wages were. “ Wo earn sometimes as much as £3 a week. I’ve earned 
more as £4,” was his answer. As “ average ” was a word whose 
meaning passed his comprehension we asked what was tho least he 
earned. “Often we’s out of work weeks together, sometimes we 
earn but a pound in the week.” “ Taking one week with another 
what would it amount to ? ” The wife answered: “ Perhaps 30s. or 
36s.” “ How many children have you ? ” “ Well, we still have 

three; two’s died.” Wo now turn into a street with houses on the 
one side, on tho other tho high wall surrounding the dock. At many 
doors even at this hour women are standing, frequently engaged in 
quarrelling, not a few of them greet us as wo pass and seek to detain us. 

At one door wo stop—it is wide open—and go into a narrow 
passage. On our right is a door through the chinks of which light 
is streaming and voices of a man and woman quarrelling can be 
heard. The man growling and swearing, tho woman crying queru¬ 
lously and taking God to witurs.'i. “ He’s a bad un, ho is ! ” is the 
remark of our conductor. On one of the visitors stumbling a light 
is struck and tho walls, clammy with the dirt of years, and the 
rickety stairs come out in weird fashion. We note a disagreeable 
smell proceeding from dirt, from the washing of clothes, from the over¬ 
crowding of human beings. We '■tumble up the stairs and on the 
“/?/s<-floor,” as tho stevedore proudly says, "we enter his room. It is 
nearly square, some thirteen feet by twelve, and about nine in height. 
“ Tlio best in the house,” remarks the wife. Opposite tho door arc 
twe windows, on the left the fire-place, on the right and in front a 
largo wooden bed, tho dresser is behind us opposite to tho left-hand 
window’, another cupboard flanks tho door upon tho right. There is 
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a clothes lino stretched from a nail above tho window to another 
above the dresser right across the middle of tho space left vacant 
by the bed, and on this line are hanging all manner of garments— 
now nearly dry. Underneath the clothes is a deal table. There are 
but two chairs, so the husband sits on the bed; talking still of the 
children the wife recounts with pride that her boy Willie, ten years 
old, can read. Wake him, Jim (to tho husband), and lot the gentle¬ 
men hear him.” While one visitor takes the slccpy-eyed boy upon 
his knees and talks with the mother, tho other looks about him and 
talks to tho father. The husband is proud of his wife, and speaks 
of her, in a hoarse undertone, as “ tho cleanest, proprest woman I 
ever seed.” 

The bed linen is, of course, dirty, yet cleaner than is 
generally to be seen; the quilt is in a far worse condition. The 
husband being asked why, with his wages, ho does not get two 
rooms, answers confusedly that the rent of this one is 6s. per 
week, and that ho would not pay so much were it not so near his 
work ; but the point of the answer is that, while he could perhaps 
pay for two rooms in good times, he must take only what he can pay 
for in bad times. “ ’T won’t do to run behind, ye see,” with a grim 
chuckle, “credit here isn’t good,” and relapsing into solemnity, “ wages 
isn’t roglar! Never knows o’ Saturday night w’hat ’ll earn by next 
Saturday. So the most of us arter a good week has a booze! ” 
“ Yes,” says tho wife, half apologetically, “ they’s hard uns, they 
are; few on them like my Jim, what alius gives me some’at for 
clothes of a good week, afore he goes out—takes mo with him too ho 
does—why, we’ve occupied this room for nigh on three years; that’s 
a good spell, now ain’t it ? and that beddin’ of ours we’ve had this 
eleven years, never parted with it, not once; few on them can say 
as much, I warrant.” All this she says while producing the supper, 
consisting of cheese, which she presses us to eat, with a heartiness 
of hospitality that would look on refusal as an insult. Hut it is in 
August, the heat in the room is rendered still more oppressive than 
it otherwise would be by the moisture given off by the drying 
dothos, and four persons have been in the small space all day; the 
bod of course has not been aired for months, and what with heat, 
moisture, and smell together, we are forced to retreat. The man 
insists on accompanying us a piece of the way, and hopes we’ll come 
soon and see ’em again afore he goes a-hoppiu’. “ We starts hoppin' 
in September 1 ” As wo go along tho 15 feet of passage from 
tho bottom of tho stairs to the door, we hear by the snoring that 
there are two rooms on our left, and that tho quarrelsome man in the 
one has sunk asleep. It is only on coming into the clear night air 
that wo fully realise the heat of the room wo have left, and how 
impure its atmosphere was. • 
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On reflection, 8omo facts appear specially noteworthy: first, that 
wages which fluctuate so greatly ought to be considered as links in 
a chain, the weakest of which measures the strength of the whole. 
This man's condition was that of one who could fairly reckon on 
twenty-five or thirty shillings a week, the extra ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty shillings he might earn, benefited him littlo if at all. They 
were uncertain, and so went chiefly in “ boozing." The second fact was 
revealed by the proud remark of the woman that they had occupied 
the same room for nearly three years, that is, that they were more 
lucky or more provident than the majority of those in a similar con¬ 
dition. They, too, had never parted with their “ beddin’," that is, 
the man had never been out of work so long that everything had 
gone to the pawnshop: a family and home far above the average of 
the class wc are considering, all will allow. Here, as elsewhere, the 
rent ought to be noted. 

The next instance may be taken from the district lying round the 
Euston Station. We enter a small street early on a Monday morning, 
knots of men arc standing round the public-house at the corner, all 
unkempt, most of them half-drunk; the whole street is loud with 
voices—women talking from the windows into the street, and from 
the street shouting to friends who lean half-dressed out of upper 
windows. The language used is not to bo described. The street- 
doors ore all open, the filthy passages on view, not a window can be 
seen in which brown paper does not take the place of two or more 
broken pones of glass. We make friends with a dirty little boy who 
leads us into a house. In the passage two women are talking, one of 
them is the mother of our guide, and she asks us in a fretful tone of 
voice into her room. The room is on the ground floor and looks 
upon the street, the rent is 3s. 6d. per week. The walls and ceiling are 
almost as black as the passage ; the window, only two panes of which 
have been broken and patched, seems never to have been washed; tho 
bedstead is covered with a straw tick; there are no sheets; pillow¬ 
case, however, blankets and quilts are ail dirty; as are the few pieces of 
furniture. The sickening smell already noticed meets us on entering. 
We ask after the husband. “ He’s a bricklayer, is Mike,” answers 
the woman. Go, fetch your father,’’ she interrupts herself to cry 
to the child, and it being Monday he isn’t at work. “ His wages ? 
When times are good ho earns 3Us. a week, but then for long spells 
in winter he has nothing to do. I’m English, I am, and once upon 
a time was a servant in a big ’ouse—never thought then to come to 
this.’’ The querulous high-pitched voice was here rudely inter¬ 
rupted by a blow upon the partition which separated the back room 
from the front one in which we wore sitting, and a man’s voice 
shouted: “ Stow your jaw and lot a man sleep! ’’ If the monotony 
of the daily labour and the absence of all amusements is not sufficient 
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to explain the drunkenness of the working classes, surely the over¬ 
crowding in thoir dwellings, when considered with the other causes, 
is enough to explain the existence of the vice. 

What sort of people can be expected to grow up in these condi¬ 
tions ? In every case it will bo found that the workman resembles 
his dwelling, for, as regards his room, no choice is open to him, he 
must take what he can get. When the man is unable to alter his 
surroundings, his surroundings make the man. 

It was on the last Bank Holiday that we finished a tour of two 
weeks in that part of London which lies around and behind Drury 
Lane Theatre. Again wo take a dwelling above the average. In a 
conglomeration of houses, which seem to be separated only by narrow- 
paved passages and courts, wo enter one through-way—unguarded 
by any door—which evidently loads to a back-yard. The yard is 
about ten feet long by eight wide, shut in on all sides by high 
walls. In the corner stands a barrel serving evidently as cistern, 
the water being conducted down tho wall by a pipe. Scarcely 
have we entered before a thin pale-faced woman comes out to ask 
what we’re after. She is followed closely by her husband in his 
shirt sleeves, just as dirty, as slovenly, as anaemic as is the woman. 
We say, apologetically, that we have come to see if they are satisfied 
with the water-supply, «&c. “ Satisfied! ” they both cry, and become 
voluble in reproach. The husband places a ladder against the wall 
and asks us to inspect tho barrel. The top is but half a top, and 
when we lift it up we lift with it not a few spider-webs; the water is 
thick and muddy, tho sides of the barrel covered with a slimy 
deposit, tho bottom with a layer of stones and mud seemingly 
a couple of inches thick. Further description in detail is impossible; 
sufilco it to say that the air of the whole yard is at once loathsome. 

I has to take care of that, I has,” says the man, “ for a-havin’ my 
room so cheap, but no one can’t keep it clean when it don’t work 
even if the others (other inmates of the house, in number twenty) 
were partic’lar, which they ain’t—oh no, by no means when they 
comes home drunk.” In order to get away from the smell, we ask 
whether wo may see his room. “ See it,” he cries, “ yes; dear I 
calls it at three shilling a week.” Before leaving tho yard we cast 
one look upwards, every window of the three stories has linen hung 
out of it to dry, linen that cannot be clean, every window is 
open to receive the loathsome air escaping upwards between the 
four high walls as up a funnel. We glance more closely at the 
woman; the front of her dress is open, and there are sores on 
her neck and breast. The baby in her arms is so unhealthy that 
we are relieved by the thought that it will certainly not outlive Idle 
summer. 

The next moment we turn into the passage and enter the room: 
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it is on the ground floor and looks out upon the yard; for this 
reason it is so dark that it is some seconds before the different 
objects in it can be clearly distinguished. The room itself is fully 
14 feet long by about 10 wide and 9| high. The walls are almost 
black with dirt, as is the ceiling. The bed stands along the wall; 
there are a table and dresser, as usual, and two chairs. The frame* 
work of the bed seems to have a straw tick upon it. There is no 
linen, only some blankets over which is thrown a dirty quilt, a quilt 
which is not even grey but nearly black. And whether we touch 
wall or table or chair or bed, we feel the same moisture, that seems 
to exude from every object. The smell of the room is penetrating, 
the air which knows no sun is made noisome with the stale* 
ness of old filth and with the breath of human beings. With four 
per|K>ns living in this den it would be a mockery to advise cleanli¬ 
ness. Wo ask the man his trade. “ A tin*sraith,’'he answers. “And 
what might your wages be ? ” “ Well, that I can’t say; sometimes 

I earns SOs. a week, but work is often slack.” “ Reckoning it one 
week with another would you earn a pound a week ? ” “ Why, yes I 
more nor that when I has full time.” “ Would you take a pound a 
week on a regular job ? ” “ Ay, that I would, it would be better 

than this yere if so bo as 'twur quite reg’lar, week in, week out.” 
“ Why don't the rich help us ? ” asks the woman, and the man 
answers with a mocking laugh, “ Why don’t our landlord help us 
by attendin' to that there yard; why don't my master help ? ho gets 
a pound for selling what ho gives me three shillings for making, 
why—” we break in by remarking that all men are selfish. 
“ Selfish,” snarls the man, “ ay, d— 'em! they’d see us rot afore 
they’d do the fair thing by us, they would ! ” 

On leaving the house we met an idiot child at the door, and within 
fifty paces another. The next “ cases ” are taken from that net¬ 
work of slums which lie between Elackfriars Road and West¬ 
minster Bridge Road. We pass from a street of evil renown into 
one of the blind alleys common in the neighbourhood. Judging 
from the outside the houses arc w orse than any we have yet described. 
A drizzling rain is falling, and the narrow pavement is slippery with 
black mud. Wo enter a house ; the passage is filthy with the mud 
of the streets, and so aro the stairs. On the second flight at least 
the dirt is nearly dry ; but it is as dangerous as the first flight to 
mount, inasmuch as the banisters and one or two of the steps are 
broken. On the second landing wc pause, meeting a woman’s gaze, 
who seems too surprised to do anything but stare. We are now 
district visiting, and on hearing this she quickly asks us to take a 
seat, but only one sound chair is forthcoming. “Ah! we needs 
charity, we do, what's got five little children ! ” From off the bed 
and from the corners they crowd to the mother to stare at the 
strangers—all but one, a half-grown girl of about fourteen, who pays' 
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but little attention to us, so absorbed is she in putting some ribbons 
on a hut by the light of the window. The room is not large— 
twelve feet by eleven feet, and some eight and a half feet high ; yet 
it seems large enough for the furniture it contains, viz., one large 
bed, one table, one sound and one rickety chair, one little deal box 
on which the girl is sitting. On the table stands a saucepan, three 
dirty plates, two tin mugs. The bed is evidently the place of rest 
by day as well as by night j on it there are no sheets, nothing but a 
straw tick covered by a blanket and a dirty quilt, over the foot of 
which is thrown a rug, which has evidently some time or other 
served as a hcarth-nig. Tho floor is marked with dirt on a straight 
line from the door to the fireplace. Near the window is a broad 
patch of water, which has come through tho crazy casement. 
The table, bed, and the clothes of the occupants are filthy. 
The clothes of tho children cannot bo described. The woman 
goes on: “ The youngest blessed nn is but two months old.” " What 
is your husband ? ” “ A coster.” “ And what may he earn ? ” “ Well, 
some days he brings home four shillings, generally two or three, 
often but one; and we us has all these to feed, and that lazy slut 
there what thinks a nought but dress—put down that this minit! ” 
she yells to the girl, “ and come and thank tho gentleman for cornin’ 
to help us.” We ask whether there is not another room upon this 
landing. “ Yes, there is ; the back ’un is rented to two as nice girls 
as you’d wish to see—decent, too, they arc. I’ll show it you—per¬ 
haps Fanny is in, but Jane is out, I know; gone to fetch some 
work.” Saying this, she crosses the landing, and, without stopping 
to knock, passes into the other room with a ” Funny, here’s two 
gentlemen a district-visiting us, what wants to see you.” “ Come 
in,” says Funny, and as we hesitate she adds, bridling, “Well, 
I’m sure you needn’t bo afraid,” and laughing, “I’m not going 
to eat you.” As we enter we seo that “girl” simply means 
unmarried, for “ Fanny ” looks fully thirty-five years of age. 
She brings a chair forward for one visitor and motions the other 
to the bed with “ take that for comfort is my advice,” and then 
laughs consciously. The room was nearly as dirty, nearly as badly 
furnished as the other, but, noticing a looking-glass of some dimen¬ 
sions, wo admiro it. “ Oh,” Funny informs us, “ tho furniture is all 
mine, and I let Jano sleep with me.” “ Yes,” says the young girl 

from tho other room, “ when-” “ You hold your tongue,” breaks 

in the mother, “ or I’ll warm you.” Pleading haste we beat a retreat 
to the landing. Tho coster’s wife, however, gets in front, and 
although we give her a shilling she does not give place, but calls 
Joe to say good-bye to the gentlemen and receive a coin, and after 
Joe, Susie, &c. 

The shameless extortion is too much, and, as we cannot descend, 
we point upward and ask, “Does any one live there?” “Oh 
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yes/' is the reply, “ a washerwoman, Mrs. Spearing, whoso husband 
is sick with the rheumatiz. I’ll show you the way/' And up we 
mount the rickety stairs not more than eighteen inches wide, 
and without any banister at all to tho garret. Our guide knocks, 
wJiich somewhat surprises \i8, as we have expected no thought¬ 
fulness from her. After a brief pause tho door is opened by 
a thin, careworn, but evidently respectable vroman. She seems 
astonished on seeing us, but asks us in, with a “John is sleeping 
now.” We thanked her, and ask whether he is better, while look¬ 
ing into the garret; it is about fourteen feet by ten, tho ceiling 
slopes, and from u groat port of it tho plaster has fallen. The 
height ranges from nine feet to about five. All one wall of the 
room is wot, and tho water, although dried up, has marked its 
course along the slanting floor to the doorway. Clothes lines are 
stretched across one half of the room, in the right-hand corner stands 
the bed, far cleaner and far better kept than could be expected under 
the circumstances. But the room seems bare, it is so destitute of 
furniture. “It’s rheumatic fever; the doctor says he should be 
took to the hospital,” whispers the woman, “but then I couldn't 
nurse him, and me and John don’t want to part. We’ve hold it out 
twenty years together ”—and with an attempt to smile—“ we’ll 
hold it out the rest, please God ! Me and him won’t part. 'Tis the 
medicine costs so much ; tho doctor he comes for nothing, he’s good 
he is, and kind, and he says that he’ll be well soon.” We look at the 
bod, the thin fingers of the invalid are plucking nervously at tho 
blanket which covers him, the air of tb“ room seems cold and 
charged with moisture, and we can but echo the woman’s words— 
“ Oh yes, he’ll be well soon!” 

Have we seen enough, or shall we visit the Seven Dials, 
or go again to the East-end ? In both districts you can find 
attics for Is. a week; rooms to hold twenty people wherein men 
sleep for 2d. a night, huddled together on the floor or on the forms 
and tables, the animal heat of whose bodies keeps them warm in 
winter and keeps them awake in summer, awake while tho night is 
passed in narrating obscenities or describing fights; there too are 
cellars at fid. a week. Is it not a fact that men and women can be 
found sleeping together on filthy stairs and landings, ay, that men 
and women walk the streets all night praying for the morning, 
when they will be allowed to enter tho parks and sleep at peace 
imder a tree in summer or on the wet seats in winter ? What need 
is there to describe what all men know ? Take simply this last 
house; the prostitute, Fanny, lives mainly upon the earnings of the 
girl Jane, who has not yet fallen, although Jane now no longer goes 
out to work but fetches work home; that is, she too is getting tired of 
constant labour without any amusements. This girl, on certain nights, 
is forced to sleep in the coster’s room. That is, while Huxley says 
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800 cubic feet are necessary for tbc health of an adult, and while the 
Poor Law enacts that 500 are needful, eight persons, three of whom 
are grown up, sleep in one room containing only 1,100 cubic feet 
of air. 

When human beings are herded in this fashion, when in seven or 
eight rooms from twelve to twenty-five person - are crowded together, 
they can neither be healthy, morally or physically. All who know boar 
the same testimony, that under such conditions one girl of evil life 
corrupts a dozen others; one drunkard or one criminal makes many. 
The tendency to fall to tlic level of the lowest is universal and irresist¬ 
ible. Let it be borne in mind that nothing has here been said of the 
dens in the East-end, where the 6,000 men and 15,000 girls employed 
by the “ sweaters ” live a bestial life; nothing of the criminal classes; 
nothing of the misery of those thousands who have worked at 
“dangerous trades," as lithographers, paper-colourcrs, enamellers, 
artificial fiorists, artistic colour-makers, paper-stainers, &c., and 
many of whom are carried from the workshop to the hospital to be 
cured of poisoning by lead or arsenic, and who, aged in early life, 
leave the hobjjitals to take up again the burden of existence with 
shattered health. Those who think this picture over-coloured have 
but to read the reports of the certifying surgeons under the Factory 
Acts, or such accounts as that given by Lr. A. Carpenter * before 
the Croydon Board of Guardians. He tells of “a four-roomed 
cottage inhabited by two separate families, by the tenant and by 
prostitutes. There was not' a single slick of furniture in the house, 
a door laid upon a few bricks being used as a kind of bedstead.’ 
Nor was this the only place of the sort in Croydon by a great 
many.” 

The evil effects of overcrowding upon the poorer classes of our 
large towns is now generally recognised, but it is not so widely 
understood that it is to the interest of all in the community to do 
away with these evils. Self-interpst enforces the dictates of 
humanity. For under such conditions of life the workman, even if 
looked upon merely as an instrument to produce wealth, is not nearly so 
valuable to the community as he might be. As Mr. Sidgwick puts 
it, “ competition does not tend to give the labourer the real wages 
required to make his labour most efficient.” The vital statistics 
alone would prove this. The result of the improvements undertaken 
in Paris under Napoleon has been to reduce the mortality by one* 
half. But medical statistics show that for every person who dies in 
this way, six persons are ill, and the consequent loss to the com¬ 
munity of wealth-producing power is enormous. The interests of 
one class cannot be separated from those of another. “ The advance 
of pathological knowledge,” writes Dr. Bristowe, proves that " most, 
if not all, epidemic disorders spread by contagion.” According to 

(1) Daily Stm, August 29. 
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the same authority tho contagium of some disorders, influenza, for 
instance, is rcmarlcable for its amazing diffusibility,” while that of 
others, sueli as scarlet fever, “ remain dormant for months in ai tides 
of clothing.” Now it must be borne in mind that the milk, the 
food, the linen used in the better classes pass through the hands of 
those who livo in courts and alleys, and whose conditions of lives, 
although concealed, have tho most serious influence upon the lives 
and health of those whoso circumstances appear to place them above 
all danger and who may livo at a great distance from the source of 
contagion. Dr. Aubrey Husband, in his book upon Forensic Medi¬ 
cine, after showing that the poison of typhoid fever may be carried 
by water and by food, instances the recent outbreaks in the West- 
end of London, where tho carriage of the poison was traced to the 
milk used by those attacked. 

While re-housing may bo looked upon as an insurance paid by 
the better classes against disease, it may also bo regarded as an 
insurance paid by tho rich against re\olution. The Peabody 
Dwellings show that it is possible to house the poor properly, and 
to mako the improvement, in a pecuniary sense, a fairly profitable 
investment. Two rooms in these dwellings are let at from 3s. to 
48. Cd. per week, three rooms cost from 4s. 6d. to Ts., but it must 
not be forgotten that tho Peabody trustees require a larger return 
from their investment than would the municipality. It is useless 
to increase wages and to lesson the hours of toil so long as the work 
man is compelled to live in the pest-houses we have described; 
nay, it is almost worse than useless, inasmuch as the extra wage 
and increased leisure operate as incentives to drunkenness and 
vice. Tho surplus wages would be used (this can bo seen in tho 
Peabody and Ashley Dwellings) to make two or three rooms com¬ 
fortable ; it is absurd to hope that they will be expended in a vain 
attempt to mako one room habitable. It is to the interest of all in 
the community that the workman shoiild become a better instrument 
of production, that his dwelling should not be a hotbed of disease, 
that his degradation and misery should not be a constant source of 
danger to the State. The warning of Danton must bo heeded, “ If 
you sufler the poor to grow up as animals they may chanc'' to become 
wild beasts and rend you.” 

The measure is in exact accordance with English precedent; it pro¬ 
poses to do for the dwellings of tho poor what Inib already been done 
for their workshops by the Factory Acts, Further, in many towns 
the scheme has already, although on a somewhat limited scale, been 
put into practice. It may be said that tho mind of the country is 
made up as regards this question. Nor w’ould it here have been 
treated at such length were it not necessary to show that the Act of 
1876, passed at the instance of Jlr. (now Sir) Bichard Cross, and 
further amended in 1879, was not sufficient for tho purpose. In 
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truth, it could scarcely be expected that Tories would evon consider 
an efficient measure of social reform. For the gentry have, os is 
well known, a fetish, viz. the rights of property, and the reverence 
they pay their idol is so unbounded as to exhaust all their surplus 
energy. The simplicity of their crocd —I shftH do tehat I will with my 
own —rather unfits them to take part in the complex workings of an 
advanced civilisation. To mulct the community in the interests of a 
class, or of individuals, seems to them right and proper ; to reverse 
the operation is, in their eyes, to be guilty of sacrilege. The rail¬ 
ways of England cost more than the railways of any other country, 
and the excessive price—about £100,000,000—went to enrich the 
landowners at the expense of the community. JEr jwde J/rrculem. 
Look at their action as regards the measure now under consideration. 
Tho Metropolitan Hoard of Works reported in 1880 that the “main 
objections to the Act were that the mode of procedure which it pro¬ 
scribes is dilatory and costly, and that the basis upon which the 
valuation of property is made results in such large compensations 
being awarded as practically to render it inexpedient to carry tho 
provisions of the Act into effect.” To put it clearly, the present 
possessors of such pest-houses as have here been described demand and 
obtain for their property far more than it is worth, and the cost of the 
improvements which have been made falls upon the community at large. 

Even in Birmingham the improvements cost tho Corporation half 
a million. The Corporation was forced to give much more than tho 
property it sought to buy was worth. For instance, £6,300 was 
paid for some houses which three years before had been bought for 
loss than £3,000. The experience of tho Metropolitan Board of 
Works is exactly similar, and in 1831 reported that the amending 
Act of 1879 was not found to diminish materially tho obstacles 
which impeded tho Board’s operations.” Further, in 1881 a Select 
Committee was nominated by the TIouso of Commons “ to consider 
how the expense of, and the delay and difficulty in carrying out tho 
Acts might bo reduced.” Now, this Committee, presided over by 
Sir Bichard Cross, came only to three conclusions, two of which 
were fairly reasonable. In the first place it strengthens the hands 
of the confirming authority, viz. the Home Secretary, who may 
“ safely allow tho immediate demolition of any house closed by the 
local authority, viz. the Board of Works, if tho scheme has already 
been sanctioned by Parliament.” Secondly, with a view of lessoning 
the expense, tho confirming authority may well assent to the base¬ 
ment and ground-floor of any building being let as shops or work¬ 
shops, and that considering the amount of accommodation to bo pro¬ 
vided for the working-classes displaced by any scheme, the confirming 
authority will be justified in considering facilities of transport, etc.” 

The third conclusion, however, is altogether to be condemned. It 
reads as follows— 
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“ Tluil the local authority should give eyery facility to purchasers 
by simplifying conditions of sale und otherwise, and should do all in 
their power to promote sales by public competition and otherwise for 
tho purposes of the Act.” Thereupon tho Board took into considera¬ 
tion “ the question of tho desirability of selling in future tho free¬ 
hold of the sites, instead of letting them on building leases; and, in 
view of the opinion arpressed bp the Select Committee, decided that in 
future it would bo better to sell, imposing on the purchaser tho 
obligation to erect working-class dwellings, and to maintain the 
buildings for that purpose for ten years from the date of the con¬ 
veyance.” That is, in simple words, the same men who have been 
forced by tho evils arising out of freedom of contract to interfere 
and limit that freedom of contract by law, now recommend that after 
a few years the restrictions which they themselves have imposed 
shall be removed. Such a conclusion is absurd in the extreme. If 
it is right to interfere at all, then it is right to prevent a recurrence 
of the evil. The Corporation, after obtaining the freehold, should 
in no case sell it, but should lot the sites on building leases. It 
may safely bo asserted that this third conclusion would never have 
been entertained, even by Tories, had it not been needful to lessen 
in some way or other the cost of the re-housing. 

The question of cost, then, is tho all-important one, and it is a two¬ 
fold question. First, how may the present post-houses bo purchased 
as cheaply as possible ? Secondly, who is to bear the cost, if any be 
incurred ? As regards the first point, it is allowed on all hands that 
the law should give the power of compulsory purchase, and that the 
amount to be paid should be determined by an official valuer. Conser¬ 
vatives and Reformers are here of one mind. Tho moot point is, upon 
what basis of calculation should tho official valuer found his estimate 
of the amount which ought to be given by the community for the 
property of the individual. The case is tliis: a Mr. A. owns a house 
which brings him in a rental of £100 a year; now this gentleman, 
being asked to sell, demands abottt £3,000, or that sum which, were 
it invested in Government securities^ would bring him in £100 a year. 
This, clearly stated, is the logic ^ of the individual, but the argument 
of the community is a quite different one. The community says : 
You, Mr. A., have been receiving a rental which usually amounts to 
interest at the rate of from 10 to 20 per cent, on your investment, 
and you now demand a capital sum reckoned at the rate of 3 per 

(1) It may l)e worth while to stato that tho claims really mado hy the individual put 
to shame the modesty of this demand. In ovory town where improvements have been 
undertaken the corporation “ has to meet claims made on the assumption that the whole 
character of the district would at no distant date be altered by some such improvement 
as that in contemplation, and that thereupon the incomo receivable would bo two or 
throe times as much as it is at present.” This license of individual greed must be 
curbed; in America, as in Prussia, in France, in every dvilised country, such claims 
would bo treated as ludicrous. 
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cent.; thus obtaining from ns five times the value of your property. 
Further, you have wrung this high rent out of tho necessities of the 
weakest, the poorest of your fellow-men, at the cost of their health, 
ay, often of their lives, and you now ask tho State to sanction your 
neglect of all humane principles of action. If it be just to free the 
slave without compensating tho slave-owner, it would also bo just to 
take the property so misused without any compensation. England, 
however, has decided that it is better to compensate the slavo-owner, 
and so we will compensate you—deal fairly, nay liberally, with you. 
You receive in rental 15 per cent, on your investment; now, the 
value shall be estimated according to tho oi dinary percentage 
expected on house property, viz. 10 per cent. That is, your house 
is perhaps worth £300 or £400, would cost so much to rebuild; we 
will give £1.000, that is, ten years’ purchase of tho rental. The 
same basis of calculation should be adopted in dealing with the 
ground landlord. He is equally guilty with the owner of the pest- 
house ; he, too, has shared in the spoil Tho official valuer should be 
instructed, in both cases, to look upon ten years’ purchase of the 
rental as tho maximum sum to be awarded. 

So far, we have considered only such property as is in an unsani¬ 
tary condition, but in making such improvements as are here con¬ 
templated it is often necessary to take other property in order to 
make approaches, &c. It would bo manifestly unjust to take this 
upon the terms proposed for the unsanitary property; but it would 
be just to secure it at tho fair market value without giving the 
enormous premium which now has to bo paid wherever tho commu¬ 
nity finds itself face to face with an individual owner of property. 
In this case, then, the official valuer should bo instructed to leave 
out of the account all prospective increase in the worth of tho 
property and to base his award upon its actual market value. 

If the community act upon tho principles hero laid down, tho 
re-housing of the poor in towns can be accomplished without expense. 
For, it is apparent that inasmuch as the corporation is content with 
a return of four per cent, upon the money it invests, whereas the 
individual landlord of those p^t-housos always reckons upon receiving 
from ten to twenty per cent, on his investment, the new houses can 
bo built so as to offer twice as good accommodation as in tho old at 
the same rental. If, however, any cost be incurred, it can but be 
very small, and it should bo defrayed by a tax levied upon the 
district which immediately surrounds the improved locality. For 
the value of house property in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
improved portion will increase in value by reason of the improve¬ 
ment, and with house property, property in land. It is clearly 
equitable that they who most profit by the improvement should con¬ 
tribute towards its cost, if cost there be. This consideration has 
already been taken into account in similar cases in America. The 
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new law, then, to provide for the re-housing of the poor in towns 
should enact that the municipality be compelled to undertake the 
improvements declared necessary by the municipal medical officers 
of health, or by medical officers appointed by Government for the 
purpose. 

Secondly, that the municipality should have the right to purchase 
compulsorily. 

Thirdly, that the price to be paid by the municipality for the 
houses and lands required should bo determined by a Government 
valuer, and should never exceed ten years’ purchase of the actual 
rental. 

Fourthly, that the cost incurred should bo defrayed by a tax 
levied upon the owners of house or real property within the district 
wherein the improvement is to be made in proportion to the value of 
their holdings of such property. 

The proprietors of the pcst-housos will, of course, exclaim loudly 
against these proposals; but their roraoiistrancos may bo answered 
with: “ Salus populi suprema lex.” Not ouly docs this measure 
formulated as above make for the welfare of the community by 
improving the public health, and by increasing the productivity 
of labour, it also aims at a more equitable distribution of wealth, it 
makes for Justice. One would wish that it were superfluous to bring 
forward those obvious considerations, that it were sufficient to appeal to 
humanity alone I The Peabody and Ashley dwellings show what 
may be done towards the humanisation of the poorer classes while 
increasing their independence of character In these dwellings “ the 
rent is always paid willingly,” and “ there are always many appli¬ 
cants for each vacant room.” There can bo no doubt that the poor 
appreciate at its full value the boon of a healthy, pleasant home. 
After paying one visit to these noble institutions, after noticing the 
mats and carpets placed before the doors, and the flowers tended in 
the windows, all the touching evidences of the pride the humblest 
inmates take in the improvement of their abode, it becomes difficult 
to excuse the continued apathy of the Stitc where sympathy has 
proved so successful. 

The State has too long made itself the charapio.i of the rights 
of the individual; it must now assert the right" of the many—of all. 
It is apparent that in open competition the fittest obtain more than 
they deserve, and the less fit comt‘ too near perishing. If co-opera¬ 
tion is not to supersede competition, the uorst effects of this struggle 
for existence must bo at once mitigated. The generation of workmen 
now coming to manhood will at least bo able to read; no doubt they 
will quickly learn that thi'ir claims were long ago admitted to bo 
right uud equitable. For the privileged classes long to refuse pay¬ 
ment of these claims is impossible; to refuse to pay by instalments 
is equally impolitic and unjust. 
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Tiie political interest of the past month lies al^'cst exclusively in the 
events which have boon taking place on the continent of Europe 
and in a remote region of Asia. While English Cabinet Ministers 
have been reinvigorating thcmschos after the fatigues of the 
session by circumnavigating the island whose affairs they control, 
and there has been scarcely an effort at extra-parliamentary elo¬ 
quence through the country, the little States of Europe have boon 
in a flutter of excitement—have been the scene of coups d'itat one 
day, the effects of which were undone the next—and the controvert 
between Franco and China has undergone a variety of more or less 
menacing phases. The livalry between Russia and Austria in the 
Ralkan peninsula seems gradually coming to a head. For the 
present there is tranquillity, and while the French Republic seems 
to represent the principle of war, the German Empire and the 
Austro-German alliance are the two chief guarantees of European 
peace. 

But what may be described as the first portion of the long vaca¬ 
tion in England has now come to a close, and the political year, 
which formally opens in February next, has in a sense already 
commenced. The assembling of the Trades’ Union Congress at 
Manchester and of the British Assooiation at Southport preceded 
the demonstration which ISTewcastle-on-Tyno witnessed at the close 
of last week. Other meetings of a similar kind are announced, 
tho loaders on both sides aro preparing their speeches, and the 
provincial platforms will shortly bo tho scene of animation and effort. 
The addresses delivered from them will bo mainly devoted to one 
great subject—tho legislative programme announced by tho Govern¬ 
ment for next Session. The key-note of the discussions that will 
principally occupy tho autumn was struck by Mr. John Morley in 
the earnest and vigorous speech ho made to his constituents on 
the 22nd of September. It is no answer to this speech to say 
that to pronounce for, or to agitate in favour of, tho extension of 
household suffrage to counties is to force an open door; that the 
Conservative candidate at Manchester accepts tho principle of 
the coming Reform Bill as much as his opponent; and that an 
administration presided over by Lord Salisbury would be as com¬ 
petent to pass such a measure as one presided over by Mr. Gladstone. 
What we are now concerned to point out is, that in all pro¬ 
bability the majorities by which the now Reform Bill is accepted 
in the House of Commons, and consequently the manner in 
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which it will bo dealt with by the House of Lords, largely depend 
upon the interest displayed in it by the country. This interest 
will bo strictly proportionate to the energy put forth by tho politi¬ 
cians, whoso speeches educate the multitude. Events have of late 
repeatedly shown that tho constituencies possess in an increasing 
degree tho power of making their will directly felt upon their repre¬ 
sentatives at Westminster. Tho division on the motion for tho repeal 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts was a signal illustration of this. 
If tho TIouso of Commons is to send up tho new Reform Bill to the 
House of Lords in such a shape that tho Peers cannot fail to recog¬ 
nise in it tho response to a genuine and overwhelming popular 
demand, it will be because the country, influenced by tho addresses to 
which it listens during the present autumn and the forthcoming 
winter, has resolved that the measure shall become law. 

While Conservatives as well as Liberals allow that tho assimila¬ 
tion of tho county to tho borough franchise is only a question of 
time, tho precise method of effecting it will give rise to many party 
battles. Tho point at issue is whether a mcasxiro for tho redistribu¬ 
tion of scats shall bo brought in concurrently with, or after, a 
Franchise Bill. The opinion wo expressed on the matter last spring 
wo now repeat. Tfc is clearly tho duly of a Govornmont to legislalo 
upon any given subject in the manner most conducive to its own 
advantage. Tf it bo said that hlinistcrs postpone a Redistribution 
Bill to a Franchiso Bill because they hope to improve their position 
and prospects by doing so, tho mild impeachment may at once be 
admitted. The very circumstance that tl Conservatives urge upon 
Ministers tho simultaneous introduction of tho two measures is an 
argument against the adoption of such a course. A Redistribution 
Bill must ho to a groat extent a measure of disfranchisement. It 
cannot, therefore, fail to bo more or less unpopular. A general 
election, held after the details of the redistribution scheme are 
known, and tho doom of certain constituencies is irrevocably fixed, 
must mean the loss of some an*l perhaps many scats to tho Govern¬ 
ment. But while tliere is life there is hope, and until the decree 
has been formally pronounced against them, the constituencies 
destined to disappear may solace themselves with the thought that in 
the general houhversement they may by some happy chance be spared. 
It may, consequently, bo anticipated that the chief labour which tho 
Government will propose to themselves next session will bo a Reform 
Bill pure and simple. To fetter it with a Redistribution Bill would 
be unnecessarily to increase the difficulties of tho task. 

Such being the parliamentary and political prospect which 
immediately confronts us, it is of the utmost importance that the 
discipline of Liberalism should he perfected, and that all signs or 
agencies of division in tho Liberal ranks should bo promptly sup- 
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pressed. For these reasons what is now taking place at Manchester 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Although there is a tendency 
on the part of some of the local Liberals <o support the candidature 
of Dr. Pankhurst, it ih iuipossiblo to speak of him as the accepted 
candidate of the Liberal party. He cannot fail in any case to divide 
it, with the probable result of letting in his Conservative opponent. 
It is difficult to know liow precisely to classify Dr. Pankhurst. lie 
is a political eccentric. Ho admits no loyalty except to his own 
fantastic principles, and recognises no leader except such as his 
momentary convictions supply. Candidates of this calibre and of 
this patchwork pattern are the banc of Liberalism. They bring 
Liberal and, above all, Radical principles into discredit, and they do 
much towards justifying the reproach that Radicalism is traversed 
by a vein of visionary extravagance which renders it unaccc]>tablc 
and uusuited for the sober practical sense of the English people. The 
advance which Radicalism has made in consideration and influence 
is one of tlio most conspicnou.s political events of the last year and 
a half. The country has scon that Radicalism may have, and has, 
a statesmanship of its own as reasonable, as practical, as sound, as 
little extravagant, and as bunncsslike as that embodied in such 
administrations as those of Sir Robert Peel or Lord Palmerston. 
The mischief done by men of the stamp of Dr. Pankhurst may be 
temporary, but is none the less to ho deplored. It is deeply to bo 
regretted that an eligible Ijiberal candidate who would have united 
the suffrages of all section.s of the party could not have been found 
at Manchester. Rut failing this, it would have been better for 
Liberalism not to have been represented at all than to have been 
burlesqued by the gentleman the sole effect of whose candidature 
must bo to emphasize the triumph that tho Conservatives will claim. 

Conservatives find it convenient to assume that the Government, 
in dealing with the question of the county franchise, must reckon 
with the opposition of the Irish members. It may be admitted that 
there is much in tho present condition of Ii’clund to warrant this 
belief. Mr. J’arnell is undertaking a campaign in Ulsler, and Lord 
Spencer has found it necessary to proclaim some meetings whicli 
were to have been held under tho auspices of the National League. 
But though l^fr. Parnell’s ascendency over his countrymen is a recog¬ 
nised fact, and there can bo no doubt that his majority will bo largely 
increased after the general election, there is good ground for hoping 
that Ireland, during the next two or three months, will bo compara¬ 
tively free from disturbance, and that the Ministerial policy is already 
yielding good fruit. There is, at any rate, scarcely an analogy be¬ 
tween the state of things that exists now on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel and that which existed three years ago. Tho 
injustices and the grievances which lay at the root of Irish agi^tion 
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have been removed. The Irish people are conscious that Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues have engaged in, and will to the best of their 
powers thoroughly carry out, an honest attempt to treat their 
country as a portion of the United Kingdom—whose inhabitants 
have the same claims upon tho Government ns Englishmen or 
Scotchmen—and not as a distant dependency, peopled by rebels and 
pariahs. Mr. ParncU’s most effective instrument has been popular 
disaffection, and popular disaffection has been nourished and kept 
alive by gross and tangible grievance. All this has changed now. 
Legislation is gradually causing the embittered conflict between 
classes to cease. The Land Act has reduced rents from 20 to 25 
per cent.; the Arrears Act is conferring on tho small farmers the 
boon which it was intended to yield. Many oppressive leases have 
been broken. The Labourers’ Dwelling Act of last session has been 
received with enthusiasm, and there arc signs that the masses recog¬ 
nise tho true scope and mission of tho Tramw'ays Act. Haiurc has 
conspired to help and extend the efforts of the Government. The 
harvest is tho best known for many years, and the potato crop un¬ 
usually largo. These circumstances cannot be without their happy 
influence, and they must seriously interfere with any agitation that 
it is attempted to institute. So long as Ireland was the victim of 
habitual injustice and neglect, it was easy to excite the multitude 
against tho Government. But now that tho just demands of tho 
people have been conceded, the leverage for creating tho old dis¬ 
orders is destroyed, and Mr. Parnell and his friends can scarcely 
fail to And that the forces which assisted them once arc arrayed 
against them to-day. 

Tho Continent has not enjoyed during the past month that 
tranquillity which in tho politician’s almanac is the traditional 
attribute of September. The clouds of the Franco-Chincse question 
obscure its horizon; Spain is afflicted with a military “ pronuncia- 
mento,” Austria with political and agrarian disturbances in 
Croatia, Bulgaria with a constitutional revolution, and Servia with 
a dislocation of her parties, to the advantage of the Eadicals and 
the detriment of tho partisans of the Austrian alliance. It was 
inevitable that, under those circumstances, the movements of tho 
Emperors of Germany and Austria and their Chancellors should 
have been scanned with closeness and anxiety; that the 
royal visitors who flocked round them from Eoumania, Servia, 
and Spain should be regarded as their satellites; and that, finally, 
Mr. Gladstone’s improvised excursion to the Danish capital, where 
he met the Emperor of Russia, should be interpreted as a counter- 
mova, against the threatening coalition of the central European 
States. But the chief foreign interest of England is in tho struggle 
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in the far east between France and China. Although it is not yet 
clear whether the contest is nearer its end than its beginning, it is 
unquestionable that French statesmen have begun to appreciate the 
dangers of the situation, and to become conscious of the enormous 
responsibility they incurred when they roused the susceptibilities 
of Chinese fanaticism. The advanced politicians who follow M. 
Barodet are urging upon the Government the immediate convo¬ 
cation of the Legislative Assembly as a guarantee against war. 
There is no doubt that France, without any humiliation, and even 
with considerable advantage, might recede from the position which 
her statesmen and diplomatists have compelled her to take up 
ill Tongking. China is quite ready to ratify the treaty which 
the French concluded with Tu Duo’s successor after the capture 
of the Anamite capital, upon the understanding that Franco ceases 
to meddle with Tongking and the regions bordering on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Chinese province of Yannan. That document made 
largo concessions to the French demands—a war indemnity; the 
occupation of the Due forts by a French garrison until this in¬ 
demnity w’aa paid; the surrender of an Anamite province, to bo 
annexed to Cochin China; the recall of the Anamite troops from 
the Red River in order to join General Bouet’s expedition against 
the Black Flags; and the acknowledgment of the French pro¬ 
tectorate over Anam, It was a new edition of the Bardo treaty 
As France concluded the agreement with the Bey in spite ot 
the Sultan’s opposition, so she disregarded the authority of the 
Emperor of China when the victorious French general extorted his 
terms from the young ruler of Anam. 

Unfortunately for France, there is more power of resistance in China 
than in Turkey. The %var party in Pekin got the upper hand; troops 
were sent to Yannan, to make common cause with the Black Flags 
in case of a French aggression; riots broke out in Canton against 
Europeans, which China’s envoy in Europe, the Marquis of Tseng, 
characterised as tho precursors of a general outburst of fanati¬ 
cism if the French policy was persisted in. A statesman of a more 
accommodating temper than M. Challemel-Lacour would have under¬ 
stood that the Chinese cannot endure tho presence of any foreign 
power at the frontiers of Yannan, if for no other reason than that 
this province is the hotbed and starting-point of revolutions and 
chronic discontent. But tho French Cabinet believed in intimida¬ 
tion as the best means of breaking the combined opposition of the 
Black Flags in Tongking and the war party in Pekin. The French 
fleet was, therefore, ordered up to Canton, to impress the Chinese 
with the gravity and reality of tho resolve taken by the French 
Government; 1,100 soldiers were hastily dispatched to Tongking, 
and a force of 4,000 was coRected for the same purpose from the 
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Foreign Legion, the Tnarines, and the Algerian army. The Republic 
Fi'an^iiise, which for a long lime has been the mouthpiece of the Quai 
d’Orsay, insisted upon the necessity of altogether withdrawing tho 
Sougkoi Delta and tho rest of Tongicing from Chinese jurisdiction. 
As might have been expected, these steps strengthened the hands of 
tlie Cliincse war party, and caused the language of tho Marquis of 
Tbcng to become more emphatic and even menacing. A closer 
investigation of the Tongkincso question had, in tho meanwhile, 
convinced the Foreign Office of the dangers ahead. Tho result was 
a disposition to resume negotiations on tho basis of the Boureo 
treaty, which ]\I. Challcmcl-Lacour had several months ago scorn¬ 
fully rejected. The preciso phraseology employed in the formulae of 
tho now basis has never been published. From a memorandum drawn 
up by M. Ferry and jVI. Challemol-Lacour it appears that the French 
demands culminate in a protectorate over the Bed River and its 
Delta, and the creation of a neutral zone betw'cen Anamito terri¬ 
tory and the Celestial Empire. China, on her part, is mlling to 
open tho Delta and tho Red River to tho commerce of all nations 
without exception; but, while admitting the French protectorate 
over Aiiam under Chinese supremacy, she abhors tho idea of a 
Tongkincso protectorate, and even more the creation of a neutral 
zone, since France might easily rule this zone by Anamito mandarins, 
and invade It at any time under tho pretext of fighting brigands and 
Black Flags. Matters are, therefore, far front being settled, and 
cannot be composed except by fundamental concessions on both 
sides. 

The domestic condition of Franco is singularly tranquil. The 
death of the Comte do Chambord, instead of stirring up latent 
passions and endangering the Republic, has contributed to its 
stability by dividing tho Royalist party, hitherto united round tho 
white flag. On the one hand are those who wish for a Catholic 
monarchy after the idea of Pius IX.; on the other arc those bent 
on realising the dream of a liberal and religious monarchy after the 
idea of Do Broglie and Chesnclong, or of a monarchy based on 
universal suffrage. Tho political successor of Ilcnri V., the Comte 
de Paris, has not even the courage to unfurl his flag, and prefers the 
amenities of Chateau d’Eu to the exile of a king partibm. So 
everything remains as it was before tho death of '* Henri Cinq; ” 
there is only ** one Frenchman less.” Should the Count of Paris 
assume the royal dignity the Republic could look on with perfect 
indifference, for the result of the elections for the Councils-General 
in August last has invested it with the strongest pUbheite imaginable. 
Yet by her foreign policy tho rulers of republican France might bo 
thought to be bent upon discrediting the Republican principle, 
and upon warning her sister races in Italy and Spain not to follow 
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her example. This is probably the reason why the late pronunda-- 
mien to in the Iberian peninsula, which is said to have been fomented 
by French Republicans, terminated in a miserable fiasco ; why 
King Alfonzo’s tour of in'spcction through the discontented provinces 
has elicited unusual enthusiasm; why the King himself hastened to 
Austria and Germany in order to join the contr 1 European dynastic 
coalition. 

If wo examine the condition of the German powers, it will be 
acknowledged that their league, whatever its ultimate aim and destiny, 
is of all political combinations which the nineteenth century 
has seen the most important and imposing. It has in the last year 
drawn Italy into its orbit; Servia and Roumania followed; and just 
now Spain is anxious to participate in its benefits. The presence of the 
CrbYTii Prince of Portugal at the Gorman manoeuvres seems to indicate 
a simil.ir desire on the part of Spain’s nearest and smallest neighbour; 
and, if the Prince of Bulgaria were free to follow his wishes, ho would 
liberate himself through the Austro-Germanalliance from his Russian 
masters. Finally, the Sultan is endeavouring to renew, through the 
mission of Ahmed Aluktar Gha/i, his request for admission into the 
continental combination. Th<‘ two Jilmperors met at Ischl, whilst 
their Chancellors, Princo Bismuick and Count Kalnocky, had lengthy 
interviews at Salzburg, in order, as is reported, to negotiate the 
prolongation of the alliance, the first term of which will expire next 
yeai. It will bo instructive to watch tho operations of this powerful 
international instrument in Servia, whose sovereign is at variance 
with tho majority of his people. The recent elections for tho 
Skuptchina brought about a decided defeat of tho Austrian party, 
without, however, constituting a victory for the Russian party 
under Risticz. The triumph really belongs to tho Radicals, whoso 
leader, M. Pachitch, is the champion of a social revolution, and who, 
while'thcy dislike Russians and Austrians alike, arc '•iiccially opposed 
to the latter, becauso they know that Austria has always and every¬ 
where—in Italy as well as formerly in Germany—sided with the 
different courts against the people. Austria, moreover, has prevented 
the formation of a great Servian empire by tho occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Will Austria again side with King and Cabinet 
in case tho Radical majority decrees a change in the foreign relations 
of the kingdom ? Experience teaches us she will; and yet it is easy 
to see that this policy is doomed. No measures can succeed with 
the small Slav races of the Balkan except those that tend to establish 
their national independence. Neither Russian nor Austrian despotism 
will be able to stem this development. 

Austria herself has just been obliged to suppress a similar movement 
in Croatia. The disturbances which have agitated this province 
were originally the outcome of the iaveterate and chronic antipathy 
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of tho Croats to their Magyar rulers. Since Count Beust introduced 
the system known as dualism into the Austrian monarchy, the 
Croats bccamo part of the Hungarian portion of the Empire, and 
were compelled to adopt the Magyar language in their official 
notices, although that language is as unknown to them as 
Turkish or Greek. When the late disturbances began, they were 
naturally joined by the enemies of landed proprietors and of the 
Jews, whom the Croatian peasant is used to regard as equally ob¬ 
noxious, and probably by Russian agents. The Croatian dis¬ 
turbances collapsed after General Ramberg had prohibited the levy 
of taxes by force, and promised the utmost leniency towards the 
rioters; but they give an idea of the yearning for national inde» 
pendcnce. , 

Need wo go any farther to explain the revolution in Bulg^ • 
Prince Alexander was compelled by Jonin, the Czar’s messenger, to ’ 
abandon the autocratic power conferred upon him by the extraordinary 
assembly in Tirnova, and to return to the constitutional government 
which had been abolished by his coup dU-fat. This ho did, obeying 
the behest of tho Czar’s envoy ; but the Liberal Cabinet which con¬ 
sequently was formed did not include tho Russian members of the 
former Cabinet, tho General Sobelef and Eaulbars. Why ? Because 
even Bulgarian patience, sorely tried by centuries of Turkish oppres¬ 
sion, has given way to powerful aspiration after home rule. The Bul¬ 
garians care little for their prince, and would willingly constitute them¬ 
selves into a republic, free from Russian generals and German princes; 
but that being impossible, they cling to Alexander because he shares 
their hatred against the Russian leading-strings. There is only one 
way of altogether escaping foreign influence—tho formation of a 
united Balkan federation; but the Ca\our of the Southern Slavs 
who will bring this about has not yet made his appearance. The 
Russians will continue to encamp in Bulgaria, but their adndjiistra- 
tive and political influence is considerably impaired. Whether 
Austria will take advantage of the Russian defeat in order to have 
her railway convention ratified by the Sobranjo is not improbable. 
Things certainly look more hopeful in that part of the world since 
the danger of national aspirations being stifled by despotic empires 
has considerably diminished. 


Sfptember 26, 1883. 
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IV. -^TUB AGKICrJ.TL'lUr. LAJiOTOEK 

Tjiebl is a striking simplicity in the work of reform as applied 
to the rural Labourer, for it lius <o be begun from the beginning. 
The tirs< step is to emancipate him from thiit servile condition 
to which ages of class legislation have reduced him, and which 
violates every ])rinci])lG of social and political ficedom. On the 
strong but labour-bent back of the hibourer is reaicd the unti- 
(juated structure of the English land system, a system long since 
discarded by every nation in Europe except England, and which 
has at length hojielessly broken down in our own country. At the 
head of the complicated arrangements connected with land tenure 
in England is the landlord, who figures as the chief protector of 
agriculture, but who as a rule, with some notable exceptions, is a 
men* rent receiver. lieiiig most fretpiently only lifi* owners of tbo 
jiroperty, it naturally follows that lent, together with the social and 
political iniportanec w hieh are attached to tho possession of land, 
are the paruniount considerations with the small class of territorial 
magnates who possess the soil of tho country. Next to ihe land¬ 
lord, rendered nect ssary by an artificial system, and constituting a 
further cliarge fin agricultural industry, is the agent or steward, u 
sort of deputy landlord, who is often tho real power with whom tho 
tenant has to deal. After him comes tho farmcT, whose position 
is that of almost ahsolut( dependence on the good-will, the interests, 
or the m'cessities of those above him. With much legislation osten¬ 
sibly in his favom*, but w’ith little real security for tho Iruits of any 
enterprise he may embark in, hampered and restrained by conditions 
and restrictions which Would speedily and etfcctually ruin any other 
industry in existence, he is called upon to compete, and is beaten 
in the competition, with the cultivating owner in America and in 
continental countries. 

Last of all in this intricate system, so full of obsolete features and 
conflicting intoi’ests, comes the agricultural labourer, the real tiller of 
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the'soil. The ploaifWiig, sowing, reaping, hedging, and all other work 
coilaocted with the hind, are performed by him. Whatever draw¬ 
backs to agricultm^Waight result from the abolition of the landowners, 
tenant, farmer, steward, bailiff, gamekeeper, or any other eldss who 
live and thrive on the land, it is certain that noii-producliou and 
barrenness would immedi.itely follow the withdrawal of Hodge. Of 
Ills social and political condition it might be briefly said, that the 
ancient injunction preached in so many village pulpits, that the 
husbandman shall ho partaker of the first fruits of the soil,” is to 
him a mere mockeiy, w'hile the more modern maxim that “ taxation 
and representation should go together ” is, so far as he is concerned, 
an empty phrase. Perhaps there is no section of the community so 
little known to the average Englishman as that of the agricultural 
labourer. After u long and bitter struggle the urban working 
classes have won their political freedom and rights of citizenAhip, 
and they have now their future destiny in their own hands. As a 
consequence their success is applauded and tlieir opinions deferred 
to by speakers and writers. They determine the results of elections 
and have measures passed in Parliameut in their inteiests, and it 
needs only i)olitical education and union to make them mahters of 
the situation. The cla.ss opposition and brute force, wliluh .so lung 
deprived the wmking classes of their rights, being no loJiger suc¬ 
cessful, are convcnieutlj^ ignored or openly condemned by the very 
political parly who exercised them so long as it was possible to 
do so, With the agricultural labourer, however, it is altogether 
diflforcut. 

When the working classes arc spoken of the rural labourer is us 
a matter of course excluded from the term. He is a cipher in rural 
society and a political pariah in this free country of ours. The case 
is stated not by himself but for him. Tii 131uo Books, agricultural 
newspapers, or at Earmers’ Clubs, the position and standing of the 
labourer are described and descanted on by his masters. The de- 
Boriptious of his flourishing condition invoke astonishment in the 
minds of those who know his actual status. IJufortuuatoly in the 
battle of life, as in real war, it is woo to the vanquished, and in all 
co m m uni ties—-especially in the well-to -do sections thereof—^thore is 
u tendency to accept, without sufficient investigation, the loud and 
oft-repeated statements of a dominant and influential class, respect¬ 
ing those who are condemned to silence and subjection. Any 
attempt even to reveal to the general public the real condition of 
the labourer is resented by the " agricultural interests ” with almost 
savage indignation, while to demand for him the full rights of 
•citizenship is as a rule regarded as a species of insanity. 

It is true he is often treated with condescending kindness, and as 
a deserving object of charity and benevolence, so long—-and only so 
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long— OB he id docile and subservient, but any attempt at tel^asser- 
tiou or indopendenco is punished and put down by tho many fojfms 
lof social persecution which are in the hands of his superiors. Pro- 
pertylcss, and with no security for house or home, he has no means 
of helping himself, and any attempt of others to help him—except 
by social or benevolent means—is felt to be, and is frequently 
described as, a criminal attempt to unsettle lh(> minds of liappy and 
contented men and to set el.iss against class. Poi his wrong-doings 
he is judged by a rural magistiacy who feel tlionisohos sot in 
authority over him, and uho now and then awaid punishments so 
severe and unreasonable as to attract the attention of the Press and 
tho passing condemnation of the public. It is painfully inslruetive 
to read in country newspapers of the proceedings of that seal of 
justice, tho “Potty Sessions,” where the labourer is brought face to 
face with his bettois. Of many of the-ie proceedings it might bo 
said with truth wo “ look for judgment but behold oppression, for 
righteousness but behold a cry.” 

In a recent trial even the “Employei’s and Woikman's Act ” was 
put in force against a labourer with considerable ingenuity. The 
man was summoned by his employer for leaving work for one day 
w ithout notice, and damages of 20s. were claimed, thougli it was 
admitted that no damage had been sustained. It was shown in 
evidence that the labourer was receiviug I Os. per week, out of which 
Is. was deducted for rent, leaving 9s. for the maintcnanco of a family 
of five. For tho defence it was uigcd that he had asked for u 
shilling per week advance in his wages, and on being refused had 
given notice of his intention to seek a better situation, and had 
accordingly absented himsolf for that purpose. A merciful conside- 
ratiou of tho case was asked for on account of tho miserable condition 
of the man, his small pay, his young family, and of the admitted 
fact that the farmer had sustained no loss. It was all in vain, how¬ 
ever, and the Bench, composed of a noble lord, a clergyman, two 
military men, and a squire, held that they had nothing to do with 
the man’s condition, or his wages, and that the master was not com¬ 
pelled to prove a loss. They awarded tho farmer 6 b. for damages, 
and inflicted a fine of 6s. for costs, allowing tho man a fortnight in 
which to pay the whole amount. 

We are constantly reminded how much better oflF the labourer is 
now than he was years ago. We are assured that, though every 
branch of the agricultural industry has suffered from bad seasons 
during the past few years, yet the labourer has suffered least of all 
•—that his wages have been but slightly reduced, and that altogether 
his condition leaves little to bo desired. The “ Royal Commission, ” 
on Agriculture appointed in 1879 have in their Report largely dwelt 
on this view of the labourer’s position. When this Oommuriou was 
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appointed there was an effort mode to place, at least, one agricultural 
labourer on it, but the attempt was successfully resisted by the then 
Government. 

In the report of the Commission issued in 1882 the general con¬ 
clusions arrived at with regard to the labourers arc, that “ the 
labourers were never in a better position;” that “they have bettor 
cottages, higher wages, and less work; ” that “ during the recent 
depression the labourer has had the best of it; ” that there has been 
“considerable deterioration in quality in spite of improved position 
of the labourer;” that “there is not the same sympathy, and not 
the same inclination to do anything ho is not obliged to do for his 
employer,” and that “ the labourers’ union and delegates have not 
only succeeded in disturbing, but have destroyed, the good feeling 
which once existed.” 

With regard to the Education Act, the Report dwells on the 
injurious effect it has had so far as the farmer is concerned; not only 
by taking the children from agricultural work, but by obliging the 
women to remain at home to look after the jmungor children, through 
the eldest daughter being compelled to attend school. Asa conse¬ 
quence, a man at 11s. a week has to be employed whore formerly a 
boy at «‘>s. 6d. did the work. 

Those faAourablc conclusions, however, are hardly warranted by 
the facts given in the evidence on which they are founded. Though 
the sources of information arc* landowner.'^, tenant farmers, factors, 
land surveyors, and employers of labour generally, yet a close exami¬ 
nation of the mass of evidence given reveals a state of things of a 
painful character, and which could not l..il, if studied by the general 
public, to awaken feelings of i)ity and sympathy. In two or three 
cases only in these bulky volumes the witnesses represent the 
labourers themselves; and here the evidence is plain emd unvar¬ 
nished. It declares that the labourers are badly housed, their wages 
insufficient to keep a family or provide for bodily wants, to say 
nothing of sickness and loss of work. Perquisites are gradually 
being taken from the men, and no compensation given ; young men 
of oightcon working for (is. per week, and first-class labourers for 
12s. and 14s.; families suffering .severely, and their physique dege¬ 
nerating for want of sufficient food, and so forth. The Report, on 
the other hand, declares that “ the cost of labour has increased one- 
third,” that “ the condition of the labourer is considerably improved;” 
and a curious piece of evidence with respect to the “ three profits” 
of Lord Beaconsficld is adduced to the tffect “ that the labourer has 
had the chief profit; that is to say, has had a larger proportional 
share of the profit than formerly.” Those apparently conflicting 
statements can be, however, easily reconciled by any one who has 
had a long personal experience of the labourers, and who is enabled 
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to look at his position from an independent, and not from a territo¬ 
rial point of view. It is a question of comparison. Thirty or thirty- 
five years ago the wages of the labourer in the middle and southern 
parts of England Mere Ss., sometimes 9s., and in many cases 7b. per 
week. At the present time in the saine districts flic wages vary from 
10s. to I Os. 2 ) 01 ’ iveok. It is, therefore, quilo true that w'uges have 
increased “one-tiuifl .iiid more." In those days, however, many 
articles of diet More cheaijer. liu^ti'r ivas Gd. and 7d. per jJound; 
cheese and baron, eggs and poultry u'cre hnver in price; milk, and 
especially skim-milk, was identiful at a merely nominal cost. Jfow, 
when railways have opened up distant markets these articles, as 
articles of diet, are almo.st unknown 1o the labourer. The extent to 
■which llie children of the rural poor arc dejirivcd of milk is one of 
the most serious eonsidcraiioiis in eonni'etion Mu'tli their health and 
groM'th. Ill former days the identiful siqiidy of milk and skim-milk 
largely compensated, as far as children were concerned, for many 
other jirivations. At the 2 >t’<-’Rent time in thousands of our rural 
parishes infants arc ivcancd and brought up on bread ,ind water and 
sugar, and milk is known only as a luxury used in small quantities 
and at rare intervals. The conflicting accounts as to the wages of 
the agricultural labourer arc calculated to somewhat bewilder the 
general reader, "n’lio lias no iiersoind cxjjcrienee of the lives of the 
rural poor. The modes of iiayment vary in different parts of the 
country. tSome have jierquisites differing in value, others have no 
perquisites at all. 

There is the stockman, teamster, the dairyman, and the ordinary 
labourer, all varying in the scale of wages. Farmers near large 
toM’ns and in the m’ighbourhood of mines, pits, quarries, or factories 
have to pay higher wages. Taking, however, the midland and 
southern 2 >art 8 of the country, in the agricultural districts uuaffccted 
by the exceptional circumstances named, the labourers’ regular wages 
will be found to range from 10s. to 15s. a week. 

Besides this there are often iicrquisites of various kinds. It is to 
be regretted that (lie men are not paid the whole of their wages in 
money, as the value of those “perquisites" is invariably over¬ 
estimated. Great stress is also laid on the increased wages and 
extra earnings at harvest time. Here again is the same variation in 
custom and remuneration. In some parts the farmer 2 >ays lOs. and 
11s. per acre for cutting and currying com, he finding machines 
and tools. By hard work the labourer can here earn about 58. or 
Gs. per day. In other parts his weekly wages are increased during 
harvest, these rates varying from ISs. per week to dOs., with beer or 
cider. In certain districts 15s. per week is given, with meat, drink, 
and lodging. To win this extra pay, hoM’ever, it must not he for¬ 
gotten that a corresponding amount of work is given ; indeed, during 
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the five or six weeks of harvest tho working hours of the labourer 
aro long and his toil exeessive, and ho is obliged to have more food 
and nourishment. As a rule these extra suras arc disposed of before 
they ar(‘ earned. To use tho words of a labourer, “ They are spoken 
for long ago. The hhoomaker, the tailor, and the rent has to bo 
paid.” 

On a careful calculation of these extras and perquisites, in whatever 
form they may be given, it will bo found that they average about 2s., 
or at tho outside 2s. (id. per week for the whole year. Therefore it 
iniglit be taken as a liberal estimate that the wages, all told, of 
an agricultural labourer in regular work, in the districts named, 
range from 12h. (hI. to 17s. per week. This is under the most 
favourable circumstances, and supposing that a man has no sickness 
and no loss of work. There are unfortunately thousands of poor 
fellows who, from advanced age, broken health, want of regular 
employment, and other causes, do not realise anything like these 
sums. An addition to the family income is frequently secured by 
the labour of children when old enough to work. A strong healthy 
lad, however, though ho may earn from fis. to 7s. per week wages, 
yet needs the larger share of the amount for his own food and 
clothes. It would bo difficult for any one to adequately describe the 
privations of the labourer, or state clearly how he lives. One item 
in his expenditure is never failing—that for bread. Tho bread-bill 
of a labourer with a family ranges almost invariably from 5 b. 6 d. to 
78.6d. per week. Jlread and potatoes and raw onions, with a little lard, 
and bacon as often as he can get it, with a hmall quantity of tea, may be 
said to bo the daily food of tho household, tresh meat of any kind being 
a rare luxury. Tho possession of a piece of land as an allotment, in 
many parts difficult to get, makes all tho difference in many cases 
between semi-starvation and a barely sufficient diet. We have seen 
mothers comforting themselves, in their sorrow for tho death of a 
child, in the fact that “ there would bo one less mouth to feed.” In 
a small and miserable cottage, a few months ago, was a labourer 
whoso wages were 10s. per w“(>k, sitting at his supper of bread and 
potatoes after his hard day’s work. The man, with tears in his eyes, 
spoke of his child, then lying dead from “ ahKcc^s in tho back,”' 
privation being, no doubt, th(i truer cause. Tn another there is a 
s^k child, feeble and querulous from disease, sitting on a bard chair, 
and with comfortless surround in g.s, tho mother trying in vain to 
tempt bis appetite with tho only luxuries at her command—bread 
with a little lard, and a cup of weak, milkless tea. 

The hard lot of our peasantry is, as a rule, accepted by them 
patiently and in silence, and their sufferings are but little known 
outside their circle. The life of tho labourer may be said to be one 
long grind of human toil, unrelieved by holidays or recreation, 
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happy if he escapes sickness and loss of work. With no pleasure in 
the present, and the horizon of his future bounded only by the 
workhouse and Iho grave, ho works on to the end, to escape ‘‘the 
parish,” which ho dr« ads. Strength, however, fails at last, and ho 
then has to rely on a scanty “ out-door relief,” or ho goes into tho 
“ House,” In duo time ho is i eported dead, and so ends a long life of 
toil, in uhich ho has added who shall say hou much to that stock of 
national wealth, so mall a poitioi of v hich has fallen to liis share. 

One result, and a natural one, of the condition of the labourer, is 
the extent to which he is leaving the land. The decrease in our 
rural 2X){uilatiou is a serious feature in our social life, and fall of 
grave consequences to the prosperity of the country Tho oiio idea 
of tho young .igricultural labourer is to get away fiom the laud. 
His love tor the soil is not diniini'^hcd, hut ho is diivou from it by 
tho whip of poserty and privation. Tho following extracts from a 
letter of a respoclablo man, who after twenty yeais’ experience as a 
labourer has reeenlly obtained a more luorutho employment, well 
describes the situation:— 

“I know many fiiuilif’s whore tho whole of tho ihildien have loft tho land, 
and not many of them have gone back. Our father used to say to us boys, 
‘Don’t you keep on the land any longer than jou are foiwd to, you see how we 
have to live, ’ .md wo ha\o all taken his advieo. Wo ha\o had to live d.iy after 
day with nothing but onion and biond, .xnd not enough of that, and iny poor 
mother has fainted many a time fi want of onough to eat. I have hiid ten 
children, and six of them at homo not earning a penny, and tho wife ill m bed, 
depending on kindness of neighbours. 1 now double twelvo shillings a week, 
but I know laboureis who don’t avorago more than eight or nine fhiough tho 
winter. The Lradloids and hirmers have their meetings, which uo published 
in the papoi s, .lud wo read them and smile to ourselves.” 

The recent census shows that the rate of increase of population in 
England and Wales during tho dccado was fourteen and one-third 
per cent., being higher than in any ten years since 1841. In the 
purely agricultural districts, however, not only no increase, but a 
general decrease in the population has taken place. In many parts 
this decrease is of an alarming extent, amounting in many parishes 
to ten and twelve and d half per cent, of the whole population. 
Referring to this state of things, a clergyman in a midland rnral 
parish wiitcs; “I four nothing will lessen (his evil. Tho land of 
England will gradually go out of cultivation, &.C., our villages will 
become impoverished and empty, till the country is all urban, and 
the population effeminate and demoralized. Then may follow a 
great war, and disaster will ensue.” Many of tho labourers emigrate, 
but the great majority go into the largo towns. Wages are lowered 
or kept low by tho steady influx of men into (owns, factories, mines, 
and workshops. This migration is tho direct outcome of a vicious 
land system. Tho poverty, pauperism, overcrowding, and many 
other social evils which result from it, are outside tho scope of this 
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paper, but invito the most serious consideration. The question 
naturally follows: How is it that, with this depopulation going on, 
the rural labourers arc not more scarce and their wages higher? 
The answer is that fewer are employed on the land. In all parts 
farms are seen badly cultivated, in a foul condition, or out of cultiva¬ 
tion altogether. Numerous individual cases could bo cited, where, a 
few years ago, ten or twelve winter hands were constantly kept, now 
three or four arc made to suffice. To this cause as much as to want 
of sunshine should bo attributed the deficient production of the soil 
in recent years. The land throughout is labour-starved, and with 
the fullest allowance for the use of machinery it would bo no 
exaggeration to say that twice the number of labourers at least 
could be profitably employed under a proper land system to the 
great benefit of the cultivator and to the nation generally. 

It is a relief to turn from this picture to consider for a moment 
what, from a radical point of view, are the measures to bo adopted 
for the permanent improvement of the condition o£ the labourer. 
The report of the Royal Commission of 1882 contains no recommenda¬ 
tions on the subject worth noticing. Tliat of 1869, while honestly 
and fully revealing the condition of the rural poor, is halting and 
timid in its suggestions for reform. It declares that ten hours a 
day is ns much as ought to be required of a boy under twelve; that 
the same child should not be employed on two successive Sundays, 
and that it should be forbidden by law to take a child to work on 
foot beyond a distance of two miles. With regard to the labourer 
and his earnings, the conclusion seems to bo pretty much that things 
must work out their own remedy. “ It is to the employer that the 
publio must look for that more correct appreciation of his own 
interests which will lead him to place the labourer in a better posi¬ 
tion, so far as it can be done by better wages.” There seems to be 
no sign of any adequate conception of the gravity of the position, or 
of the sweeping reforms necessary to put it right. It is a waste of 
time, from a radical point of view, to discuss the relative advantages 
of 8s. and 15s. per week. So long as the increase leaves the labourer 
inside the starvation circle all sums are unsatisfactory. The object 
to be aimed at is for the tiller of the soil, in return for his labour, to 
get from the land, by some means, enough to enable him to bo well 
fed, well housed, well clad, properly educated, and to have a fair 
share of the advantages of modern civilisation. 

First in order among measures of reform comes the possession of 
the franchise, without which the labourer cannot be regarded as a 
free man. It is not necessary, however, to dwell on this point, for 
one reason, because the Government are pledged to at least a measure 
of household sufiErage for the counties; and secondly, because the 
franchise must be regarded as the machinery rather than the work. 
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as a means to the end rather than the end itself. One of the earliest 
measures for the relief of the inral poor should be to secure free 
education for their children. The remarks of one of tho Com¬ 
missioners in the Report, of 1868 are applicable at the present day; 
“ The agricultural labourer’s wages are never up to tlie mark that can 
allow of his sacrificing tho wage.s of his chiM to higher considera¬ 
tions.” At that time children of all ages were in general employ¬ 
ment on the land. “ In many villages,” to quote the Report, “ they 
have gone to w'ork as early as six, but eight is the usual ago.” At 
ten they were found constantly employed throughout tho year on the 
farm. Complaints aro now almost universal as to tho injury farmers 
have sufiered by tho withdrawal of child labotir through the opera¬ 
tion of tho Education Act. It is stated also that iLo labourers, them¬ 
selves have suffered severely through being deprived of tho earnings 
of their children, but it is doubtful if this is tho case, seeing that 
men and lads arc now employed on work which children were 
formerly compelled to do. Asa class tho labourers arc anxious for 
tho education of their children, and are sensible of tlio domestic 
advantages of having wife and children at homo instead of in the 
fields. The real hardship, and one which calls for speedy removal, 
lies in their being compelled to pay school fees out of their scanty 
w’agos. Unfortunately these payments are enforced with vigour, 
and often with harshness in the rural parishes, and doubtless they 
add to the distress and privation of the labourers and their families. 
A study of the reports of the proceedings at Petty Sessions in the 
agricultural districts w'ill show how often parents arc summoned for 
school fees, which their circumstances make it almost impossible that 
they can pay. The following case among many illustrates the hard¬ 
ship involved in tho compulsory payment of these fees. A warrant 
for distraint was issued against a rural labourer for the payment of 
5s. for his children’s schooling. Tho man had not, however, goods in 
his house of suffi(5ient value to make distraint lawful, and ho was 
consequently summoned before the magistrates. It was shown in 
evidence that ho was earning but 11s. per week, and had a wife and 
seven children to keep. One of the magistrates with indignant 
astonishment asked the man’s wife why she had no money to pay 
her children’s school fees, and had no furniture on her hearth. The 
woman’s reply seemed conclusive, “ I have six children to keep, and 
another sucking babe, and 1 have no money to send the children to 
school.” Tho eloquence was, however, of no avail; fine and costs 
were enforced, and a month allowed for payment. With just a 
shilling a head per week, after deducting rent, to provide for the 
whole family, the domestic economist will be puzzled, in spite of the 
judgment of the rural justices, how any surplus for school fees could 
be provided. One thing is certain in this case, that a month of still 
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smuller supply of bodily wants, of more even than the \isual priva¬ 
tion and discomforts both for parents and children, would have to be 
endured in order that the “fine and costs" may be forthcoming. 

()no of the most important and pressing questions connected with 
the agi’ieiiltural labourers is that of the improvement of their dwel¬ 
lings. The description of these hovels, called homes, of the agricul¬ 
tural poor, given in the Keport of the Royal Commission, 1867, 
though painfully familiar tt) those who have lived among the labourers, 
is calculated to rouse serious attention, if not indignation, in the 
minds of the thoughtful readers who dwell on it for the first time. 
Nothing can bo stronger than the language used by the Commis¬ 
sioners in reference to these dwellings in the various parishes visited. 
They arc described as “detestable,” “deplorable,” as “a disgrace to 
a Christian community." To use the words of one of the Commis¬ 
sioners (Rev. W. Fraser, the present Bishop of Manchester), “It i.s 
impossible to exaggerate the ill effects of this state of things in over}' 
aspect, physical, social, cconoraic{d, moral and intellectual.” With 
regard to the difficulties in the way of modesty and decency, the 
Commissioner remarks, “ with beds lying as thickly as they can be 
packed, father, mother, young men, lads grown and growing up 
girls all together ; where every operation of tho toilet and of nature, 
dressings, undressings, births and deaths, is performed, each within 
sight and hearing of all, <.^c. <S:c. It is a hideous picture, and the 
picture is drawn from life.” 

Even when tho cottage accommodation is spoken of more favour¬ 
ably, the same report adds : “ It will generally bo found that if 
adequate in quality they are generally inadequate in quantity, and 
that some rich landowner, ‘ lord of all he surveys,’ and having exer¬ 
cised his lordship by evicting so much of his population as were an 
eyesore or were likely to become a burden to him, still employing 
their labour, but holding himself irresponsible for their domicile, has 
built a number of ornamental roomy cottages which he fills with his 
own immediate dependants.” Tho difficulties in the way of reform 
ore ascribed to causes wliich exist—some of them in greater force— 
at tho present time. They are ascribed to the “pecuniary position 
of small proprietors and of embarrassed landlords,” to “owners living 
at a distance, poor or utterly careless,” and in open parishes “ often 
to speculative builders.” One Commissioner writes: “ One of the 
principal causes of tho bad state of the cottages is absenteeism, in 
which I include not merely non-residence of the owner in tho county 
in which his estate is situated, hut that which is equally bad, namely, 
non-attention to the outlying portion of that estate.” 

At the present time in most of tho open villages and districts 
things remain in pretty much the same state as before. On many 
large estates and close villages real improvements have taken place, 
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though in some of thes.e the improvements, in their effects on the 
labourer, have been more apparent than real. In some oases many 
old cottages have been pulled down, often to avoid the expense of 
repairs, and replaced by a few good ones, leaving the accommodation 
deficient as regards quantity. In others good and substautial dwell¬ 
ings have been erected, but the rent is 1 yond the means of the 
labourer. The result is that men have been driven into the nearest 
town or open village, at a considerable distance from their work, to 
seek some cheap and inistwablo dwelling snit.iblo to their means. 

The casual visitor to a rural village is deceived by the outside 
appearance of tho cottages, the bright flowers in tho windows, the 
ivy-covered walla, and the picturcsqxio look generally. Tt does not 
realise the true tharacter of these hovels when considoied in con¬ 
nection w’ith the requirements of human dwellings. Take, for 
example, a southern village at the present time, remarkable for its 
beauty and that of its surroundings, and which leaves pleasurable 
impressions on tho passers-by. The wdiolo spell is destroyed on 
entering and examining the accommodation and by finding that it 
violates every requirement of comfoit, health, and decency. Take 
two of the cottages—uud by no means the worst—as a fair sample of 
the whole. There is one room downstairs 12 ft, by 15 ft. by actual 
measurement; over this the same space, minus the opening for tho 
stairs which springs from tho lower room, is divided into two rooms. 
In this dwelling a large family has boon brought up. It is now 
occupied by a worn-out old woman who is finishing her days alone 
on 28. Gd. per week and an allow'ance of bread as out-door relief. In 
the other cottages there are two so-called rooms on tho ground floor, 
one 12 ft. by 10 ft. Gins., the other 7 ft. G ins. by 9 ft. ins., both 0 ft. 
G in. high. Over these are two bedrooms occupying the same space. 
Here live a man and bis wife with five children under ten years of 
age. In such dwellings as these, small as they arc, lodgers arc fre¬ 
quently taken, in order to add a triflo to tho income. It says much 
for our agricultural poor that morality and dc'ccncy are preserved 
under conditions like these; and it is pleasant, though also painful, 
to notice the efforts made in this direction by divisions and serai- 
divisions made in these boxes called bedrooms, by means of curtains 
and rough boarding. In dealing with this state of things there aro 
difiScultios no doubt, but not of an insuperable character. To begin 
with the open villages and places subject to the speculator and to 
“ tho law of supply and demand.” Tho first want is that of a re¬ 
presentative local government in counties, into whoso hands the 
necessary powers may be given to be rigidly enforced in tho interests 
of the poor and not in that of property owners. This seoured, the 
extension of the Artisans' Dwellings Acts (1878 to 1882) to the 
rural districts, with such additional clauses ns may bo nccessarj', 
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would place in the hands of the local authorities remedial powers with 
regard to uator supply, removal of nuisances, cleansing, repair¬ 
ing, <ic., together with the improvement, or removal altogether, of 
cottages i' 0 ])orted by an efficient officer as dangerous to health or unfit 
for hunuin liabitation. Land should be acquired where nccessaiy by 
the authorities by compulsory purchase at a fair market value ; that 
is to say, at the price it a ould realise in tho open market if the owner 
were a willing seller. This land should bo let for building cottages 
on plans and conditions approved by the local authorities, one essen¬ 
tial condition being that half an acre of laud at least should bo 
attached to each dwelling. Any scheme of this sort should be com¬ 
pulsory, and the duty of seeing that it Avas faithfully carried out 
should be placed in the hands of the Local Government Hoard, and 
any expenses connected with it should bo provided by a rate levied 
on tho owners ()f property in tho district. These difficulties, how¬ 
ever, with regard to open villages would largely disappear if the 
cottage accommodation in close villages and hamlets belonging to 
estates Avere dealt Avith. In those districts, which comprise an enor¬ 
mous portion of the whole country, there is some one on Avhom the 
responsibility rightfully rests, and the problem beeome.s much clearer. 
On estates Avhich include Avithin them villages, lianilcts, and outlying 
dwellings, Avhen* in times gone by cottages have been pulled down 
and the labourers forced into neighbouring toAAms and villages—a 
process b> no means discontinued—the OAvner should he compelled 
to improve or demolish all dAvellings unfit for human habitation, and 
to rebuild and provide sufficient accommodation Ainder laAvs and con¬ 
ditions to he enforced by the local auth jiities. It is difficult, no 
doubt, to prescribe exactly what is “sufficient” in all cases, hut 
glaring insufficiency could at any rate be at first dealt with. It 
would be quite safe and just to demand, for instance, that on every 
estate of the kind under consideration there should ho for the 
labourers employed on the estate 2 cottages to every 100 acres of 
pasture land, and 0 to every 100 acres of arable and pasture land 
mixed. If this provision Avoro carried out, open villages and neigh¬ 
bouring toAvns would be relieved of overcrowding by a population 
who are now forced there against their Avill and convenience. There 
remains the consideration of rent. A goo<l cottage with conveniences 
suitable for a family AA'ould cost, say, £200, and to pay 3^ per cent, 
tho rent should be about 28. 9d. per week, a sum quite beyond the 
power of the labourer to pay. In every parish, however, in Avhich 
he can do so, the labourer is eager to rent an allotment of ground. 
For this he is willing to pay Od., Od., and in some cases Is. per log; 
that is, after tho rate of from £4 to £8 an acre. In all cases there¬ 
fore tho landowner should be required to attach not less than half an 
aero of land to a cottage. This Avould be a small requirement and a 
just one, so far as the owner is concerned, and would solve the 
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difficulty of rent. The labourer, instead of having to walk a mile 
and often more to his little allotment, would have it at his door. He 
would be enabled to pay Jls. per week or more for his cottage and 
garden, and^bo far hotter off', and feel himself to be so, than when ho 
had paid Is. to 2s. for tho hovel in which he previously dwelt. It 
should be an impel■ati^ c condition with ,rd to these cottages that 
they should bo on a yearly tenancy, subject to the usual notice to 
quit. Without this protection tho labourer would contintie subject 
to evictions and treatment according to Ibe caprice of farmer and 
landowner, to w Lich, as a weekly tenant, he is now liable, and which 
deprive him of all souse of security in his homo, and tho threat of 
which is not un frequently used to cheek any symptoms of indepond* 
once or self-assertion. 

The reform hero advocated W’ould tend ultimately to tlio benefit of 
the funner, and to confer an additional value on the estate by secur¬ 
ing a number of efficient labouvei’s well lioused and on tlie spot. It 
is interesting to note that there is notliing new in principle in this 
proposal, but that it is only a revival of the provisions of several old 
Acts of Parliament iinch'r M'liicb landholders were compelled to 
attach portions of land to rural dwellings. An Actijassod in the time 
of Elizabeth at one time enforced, but now repealed, required that no 
persoTi should “build any cottage for habitation or dwelling for 
poisons engaged in husbandry,” unless tlie owner “ do assign or lay 
to the same cottage four acres of ground at tho least.” It is true 
that provisions were made that no more cottages than were actually 
nceossury should bo built, but at the same time overcrowding was 
guarded against In a lieavy hue imposed if “ any inmate or more 
families or liousebolds than ono w'crc foinid dwelling or inhabiting 
in any one cottage.” Ono indispensable condition is, however, 
neemsary for the permanent improvement ot our agrieullural popu¬ 
lation. It is to give them an open career on the land, by fuabling 
them, by some easy and effective metliod, to become in some form 
owners or permanent occupiers of the land they till. 3fany land 
reformers declare that this will bo brought about by the adoption of 
those reforms which are included under the term of “ Free ti'ade in 
Land.” It will he found, how'cvcr, that in u rich country like 
England, with tho desire for land which is generallv found among 
the wealthy classes, there will ho but small cluiuce ffjr either farmers 
or labourers who arc not capitalists to raise lliemselvos out of 
tho ranks of tenants and wage receivers. Some .sj)Oi‘ial legislation 
will be needed to prevent monopoly and accumulation of laud by a 
few persons, and to bring about, or rather to restore, the interest and 
connection between the cultivator and tho soil w'bich exist in other 
countries, and which in former times obtained in England. Occupy¬ 
ing ownership and peasant proprietary developed by the aid of tho 
State, acting through local authorities, seem to be the direction in 
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whicli thobo oilj cots can be bebt secured. Thei’e is not space in the 
present article to touch on anything beyond the mcro principle to be 
niainfained, though it would not be difiicult to prescribe effective 
niothodb by whicli to proceed in carrying out this principle. The 
school of orthodox political economy, which too often confines its 
narroAV aims to the increase of mere wealth in the aggregate, and is 
unable to include in its range of vision tho social and other interests 
of the common people, would oppose the process hero indicated. But 
supposing it could be shown—which it cannot—that a system of 
wholesale cultivation was host from a mere financial point of view, 
there arc the gravest objections to its being universally adopted. If 
it could be proved that a com 2 )an 3 % with abundance of capital, could 
with profit to themselves farm, saj', a whole county hy moans of 
machinery, and with the fewest number possible of penniless 
labourers, such a proceeding would not bo permitted. Tho people 
have to be considered, and for their own welfare and that of tho 
nation, they must bo enabled to live on the land and by it. This 
was the difiiculty which Stein hud to contend with in the memorable 
land legislation which, while reducing, if not dcstro} iug, the import¬ 
ance of a territorial caste, yet turned tho poverty and discontent of 
tho peasantry into loyaltj" and prosperity and saved his country from 
I'evolution and social ruin. Ho w’as assailed with the theories of 
“freedom of contract,” of “ free trade in land,” of “ largo farms and 
abundant capital,” and from the economist’s point of view had no 
strictly logical answer to give. Ho persisted in the view, however, 
tluit there was a duty to bo performed tow'ards tho people, and that 
tho peasant class should bo protected and .uaintaiued as a necessary 
element in tho permanent welfare of tho State. Events have proved 
that his jjolitical economy was as souTid as his statesmanship was 
wise. 

In close connection with this branch of the subject is a matter 
which, in the interests of the labourers, cannot bo passed over. In 
olden times there wore always in England a largo class of cottage 
farms, innumerable small holdings, some freehold, and others held 
on various conditions of tenure. If not all of them sufficient to 
maintain a family, yet they formed a groat addititm to the labourer's 
earnings, and enabled him to treat more independently with his 
employer. Mr. Cowi)or, in a speech—quoted in the Report of the 
Royal Commission—on the introduction of a Bill for tho promotion 
of hibourers’ allotments, says: “ It appears from history that, before 
the land of England was brought fully into cultivation, almost all 
cottagers had land for tillage, and in addition had common rights 
over the waste lands, but since the year 1800 no fewer than 2,000 
Inclusive Acts have been passed.” These Inclusive Acts, framed 
aud carried by Parliaments composed mainly of landlord^ have 
deprived the labourers of the means of bettering themselves, which 
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as a class they formerly possessed. The occupation of land, rights 
•of keeping cows and feeding pigs and poultry, and of cutting turf 
and fuel on commons and wastes, with other advantages, have been 
almost completely put an end to. The Boport of the lioyal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture, 1867, states that " up to 1843 seven millions of 
acres wore enclosed in England and Wales ith, in the opinion of 
persons of great authority, very inadequate precautions to secure the 
rights of the smaller commoners.” During a debate in the House of 
Lords in 1845, the Earl of Lincoln said, “ This I know, tliat in nine¬ 
teen cases out of twenty, committees ofthis house, sitting on Enclosure 
Bills, have neglected the rights of the poor; ” and in the House of 
Commons it was stated that these Bills hud been introduced and 
passed without discussion, and that it was impossible to say how 
many persons had lost their rights and interests by their action. “ It 
is true,'^ said the speaker, “ that those Bills had been referred to 
committees upstairs, but every one know how these committees were 
generally conducted; they were attended only by honourable 
members who were interested in them, being lords of manors, and 
the rights of the poor, though they might bo talked about, had 
frequently been taken away by that system.” In numberless cases, 
ancient rights belonged to the cottages and tenements, and were 
always enjoyed by the tenant, but when Enclosures took place, the 
land awarded as comj)eu8ation was given to the landlords, who 
disposed of it as they tliought fit, and the occupiers, Avhose claims 
were ignored, wore from thenceforth deprived of those rights and 
privileges for over. 

The General Enclosure Act of 1815 professed to make ample provi¬ 
sion, by means of gardens and public allotments, for the labouring 
poor. A study of the Act shows, however, that the real power in 
the matter was virtually placed in the hands of the territorial class, 
and that the limited and complicated provisions affecting the poor, 
the apparent protection afforded by the Enclosure Commissioners, are 
all to a large extent illusory. The result has boon the continuation 
as a rule, as far as the poor are concerned, of the process carried on 
by previous Enclosure Acts. Out of nearly 450,000 acres enclosed in 
the twenty-two years from the passing of the Act to the year 1807, 
we have the authority of the Itoyal Commission on Agriculture 
(1867) for stating that only 2,119 acres were assigned to the 
labouring poor, and no doubt subsequent onclosuros show a similar 
result. The general outcome, therefore, of all legislation with 
regard to enclosures has been to take away from the peasantry, as a 
class, the rights and advantages which formerly belonged to them; 
to deprive them of the possession and interest in the land, and to 
reduce them from a status of more or less independence to that of 
mere hirelings. Though it might be too late to interfere with these 
legal confiscations, yet it is right and profitable that a strict and 
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soarcliing inquiry should be made as to how far the provisions in the 
Enclosure Acts—slender as they are—which affect the peasant class, 
have been only partially or nominally carried out, and to what extent 
they have been evaded altogether. 

There is, however, another branch of this subject of the last 
importance as affecting the rural population, and which common 
justice demands should bo immediately and effectually dealt with. 
An enormous quantity of the common laud of England has been 
appropriated by landowners by simply enclosing it, without the 
formality even of an Enclosure Act, and in total disregard of the 
rights of the people. This process has been going on for ages, and 
is still in oj)eration. The method of proceeding is a very simple one. 
A rail and post fence is placed round a piece of waste or common 
land by an adjoining landowner. It sometimes happens that the 
people of the locality, aware of their rights, will pull this fence 
down, and seek to be summoned before a court of justice, in order 
that their rights might be proved. No summons are, however, 
issued, the fences arc replaced, and though pulled down again and 
again, yet they eventually remain, the weaker part in the unequal 
contest being obliged to succumb. In due time hedges arc put up, 
notices that “ trespassers will be prosecuted ” appear, and the land 
is cultivated or planted, the rights of the people uro extinguished, 
and the theft is complete. In this way thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres haA'e been taken, of common and Avaste land, 
hill-sides, open spaces, stile paths, and wide stretches of grassy 
road-sides; and in remote distiicts, where public opinion docs not 
exist or is powerless, these illegal tra .suctions have been and are 
still curried on with impunity. Over and over again are the old 
lines illustrated Avhich describe the crime of “ stealing the goose 
from the common,’* and the safer practice of stealing the common 
itself. We might take two instances of many thousands of this 
silent spoliation. Tn a parish in tho south of England is a large 
valley leading off from a large moorland, Avhich has been from time 
immemorial in tho onjoymem of the people of the locality and of 
the neighbouring towns. A few years ago tho adjoining landlord 
decided to annex it, and acconlingly closed it in with fences. Meet¬ 
ings were hold and remonstrances made, but no one was able and 
willing to try conclusions with the possessor of a long purse and of 
territorial power. A few roughs, under the name of gamekeepers, 
were placed on tho laud, Avho did not scruple to threaten violence, 
and even to use it, on the few who ventured to assert their rights. 
At length opposition died out, the privileges of the people became a 
tradition, and the valley has now, for some years, been a strict game 
preserve, into which no one dares to enter. 

A second instance is that of a parish in the Midlands. Many 
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ydars ago the parish Avas open common land, in which stood thirty 
cottages. The owners, for more than one hundred years, had hold 
the cottages and cultivated pieces of land. At first two enclosures 
were made, and soon ufter the agent of the largest landowner per¬ 
suaded the men to pay a very small yearly sum on each of tho 
cottages, “simply as an acknowledgment. From year to year 
these “ rents ” were raised, and within a very short time the land¬ 
lord claimed and sold tho cottages, and put the money in his pocket. 
With regard to such laud-, as these, the course seomb clear. Every 
acre so appro]jriated should be restored. Tho idea in Mich cases as 
these that time is the gi'cat legalisor, or that possession constitutes a 
legitimate claim, should be scouted. The most searching imiuiry 
into title ouglil to be instituted, aud all lands sliown to be thus 
wrongfully taken sliould bo given up. The lladical Programme 
must respei't tho rights of property’', but it Avould not bo worthy of 
its name if it did not include in that protection the rights of tho 
peasantry and the rural poor, Avho by force, fraud, or superior 
Cunning have been deprived of uhat was theirs. As to tho principle 
of this restitution there should not be a moment’s hesitation, tho 
real point to be settled lieing as to the manner and extent in which 
arrears of rent or compensation should be demanded from those, who 
ha\o enjoyed the fruits of the Lnids so taken. The demand for this 
retrospectiv(' legislation is so just that it should be strongly maiu- 
taiuc«l, and atti'r the recent wholesome example of Epping Forest in 
this direction, success is not to be dcopaired of. 

These reforms with regard to tlie bind and tho labourer open up a 
wide field of practical statesmanship, uffccting in the higlu'si degi'co 
tho welfare of the country generally, nowover mucli accumulated 
wealth may increase during spasmodic epochs of groat conuucrcial 
and manufacturing prosperity, yet the roil safety of the nation, the 
permanence of its institutions, and tho liappiuess and social condition 
of the people, arc bound up in an iusepurablo maniuM' witli tlio con¬ 
dition and cultivation of the land. The fear is that ri'forius in this 
direction may come too late, and that the race of husbandmen—the 
hardy peasant class who constitute such a staying element, tho 
“backbone” of tho nation—will have deteriorated or largely dis¬ 
appeared. It is said that the rural classes, wlien they have the vote, 
will support tho Conservative party. That might be true in the 
ordinary contests between Liberals and Tories. JJut parlies will not 
in future front each other on tho old lines, but the issues of tho 
struggle will bo defined, and tho objects sought for made clear. 
Education, newspapers, railways, tho knowledge and example of 
America, and modern civilisation generally, are oArolving forces which 
monopolies and privilege cannot withstand, and against which class 
efforts, prejudices, and angry assumptions will not avail. 
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THE RESTORATION IN EGYPT. 


Okk morning in the latter days of July, 1882, a dismal crowd passed 
in slow procession through the ruined streets of Alexandria, and out 
of the Moharrern Bey Gate to the village of Karmooss. In the 
centre were three manacled prisoners, while two criers walking before 
proclaimed tliat fer the crimes of murder and pillage, of which 
these men had been found guilty by a just court, the Khedive had 
sanctioned the sentences of death and flogging. It was the earliest 
vindication of the restored authority. Several executions had been 
carried out during the preceding days solely by the British com¬ 
mandant, but this was the first Egyptian publicly shot by his own 
countrymen in deference to the decision that it was time to give 
back to the Egyptian Government the right of punishment. Two 
English representatives accompanied the Sub-Prefect of Police to 
watch the proceedings. Four native mustaphazeen wore escort and 
firing party in one. On arriving at the place of execution—some dis¬ 
used quarries—a shallow grave was hurriedly dug, and the unhappy 
prisoner placed in it with eartli shovelled in up to the knees, and two 
paving-stones supporting his trembling body, whilst his (yes were 
bandaged. The wliole scene is indelibly engraved on my mind, as it 
must bo on the memory of every man who was present. The crowd 
had swelled to thousands, and angry murmurs passed from mouth to 
mouth, finding loiidcr vent, like the roar of surf, at the edges close 
to whore the few officials wore grouped. It is unnecessary to recount 
the whole of the ghastly tragedy. Unnerved by the threats of the 
multitude, and new to their task, the four policemen wore shaking in 
every limb. It was with difficulty that they could be induced to 
approach within twenty yards of their victim. For more than a 
quarter of an hour the miserable blindfolded creature, upright in his 
grave, awaited the volley. One of the rifles was unloaded, and the 
other three failed in their work. An interval of several minutes 
elapsed before the shooting party fired a second time. The native 
doctor, who was standing some distance off, deliberately spread his 
umbrella before crossing the sixty yards of burninj sand, and as he 
stepped to the grave the dying man turned again on his elbow. A 
revolver was necessary to close the scene. And then the flogging 
of the other two prisoners followed, still in the sight of the exas¬ 
perated crowd, each one of whom reviled their compatriots for the 
deed, and muttered that it would bo only fitting to tear the two 
Englishmen limb from limb. This incident may appear foreign to 
a consideration of the present condition of Egypt, but it is so far 
germane to the subject that it may stand as a crude example of the 
policy of forcing the old rulers back into their places. The Kar- 
mooBs execution always stands forth in my mind as a typical fore¬ 
shadowing of tho events which have followed it. 
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With the appointment of Sir Evelyn Barinfj, Mr. Edgar Vincent, 
and Mr. Clifford Lloyd it is possible that a now future may be in 
store for Egypt, and tho mere fact of their almost simultaneous 
nomination would seem equivalent to an admission that the old policy 
has failed. Wo have at last found out that'» mistake was committed 
in our suppression of tho revolution, and our subsequent action was 
merely a continuation of th.it luislake. Tlie Egyptian people were 
puzzled to understand uliy we &h< aid liavo interfered l)otwocu them 
and their oppressors. The jn’etevt of tho safety of the Can.il was 
equally a mystery to them and their leaders. They had for long 
been tlxo victims of a elasb of otEcials who battened upon the heart’s 
blood of tho country. A deliverer had risen up full of fair promises, 
and as one man tlioy consented to give hiju a trial. To them it is 
beside tho mark whether or no tho X.itional p.irty would ultimately 
have governod Egypt bettor Ilian tho I’afahtis. xVs far as his brief 
term of authority vient, tho people More pleased with Arahi. If 
wo considered the nation.il biditf in the X..tioual pxrty to be 
a mistaken one, it must h.ive been a politic,d blunder for us to con¬ 
firm it by suppressing thecolonds, instead of fir>i( alh)wiiig them 
to prove their own incapaeify and woik out their ow'n destruction. 
The Eg 3 q>li!ius are now more convinced than ev'cr that good 
d.'iys w'ere coming with the p.itiiof i-ule of Arabi. Il maybe a 
thorough delusion, but wc have tal^en eaie to give il every chance of 
obtaining a stronger hold on the popular mind by putting down 
thoir champion in tho zenith of hit. fame, and substituting in tenfold 
power the old rule against wliiih the nation h.ad r.. belled. Know¬ 
ing tbc people as w'oll as T do, and jxosisesslng the confidence of 
many of them to an extraordinary degree, I have no hesitation in 
aifirming that the present condition of tho masses is porhaiis more 
deplorable than at any period of their historv. 

It is tipetUioprincipt to say th.at it would have been worse had Eng¬ 
land loft the country in tho hands of tho rebels, or that the governing 
classes arc making their best efforts under English advice tocreite a 
regenerate Egypt. The fact remains, that the coming of England 
has hitherto proved no boon. If it be true that the CJovornment is 
resolutely striving in good faith to repair their errors according to 
English counsel, wc are at once face to face with tw o explanations. 
Either the Government is so w'cak that its best endeavours are W'orse 
than useless, or else these endeavrurs are misdirected and our advice 
has been bad. Allowing the premises, there is no escape from accept¬ 
ing one or both of those answers to the problem of why tho condition, 
of Egypt is now so wretched. Whilst it is uncertain whether all the 
governmental efforts are as honest as they profess tc|ibo, it is beyond 
a doubt that even though a few of the Ministers may be well- 
intentioned, the immense majority of the official classes, oven of tho 
higher ranks, far from attempting to carry out ministerial instruc- 

n u 2 
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tions, treat them with the neglect which experience has taught them 
they may .show. To take one instance : wo find in the Blue Book 
that the Minister of the Interior issued a circular in February pro¬ 
hibiting tlie use of the bastinado under pain of dismissal; and Lord 
Duiferin, in a subsequent dispatch, expresses satisfaction at this 
humane edict. But it was whispered at tho time that the circular 
bore in the corner a private mark signifying that its instructions 
were merely proforma, and it is a most notorious fact, which no one 
will attempt to deny, that the use of the bastinado is still universal 
throughout Kgypt. Two or three of tho governors make no secret 
whatever of the matter, simply declaring that such instructions are 
childish, and equivalent to advancing a park of artillery into action 
and prohibiting the use of giinpowder. 

Late telegrams from hjgypt announce that a further circular 
has been promulgated instituting an immediate inquiry into 
charges against the pii.soners who crowd the provincial prisons, 
and setting forth that in the future no Egyptian shall bo 
thrown into jail without a written order from some responsible 
authority. The reforms embraced by this circular are so vast 
that it is difficult to grasp them all, and to those who are acquainted 
with tho system on which the prisons have always been stocked, they 
appear almost impossible to realise. Tlie prison in Egypt is a chronic 
source of moncy-su 2 )ply to every official of the Sludiriate, and if 
some particular employe is to be personally responsible for tho incar¬ 
ceration of each prisoner, a general starvation amongst the Govern¬ 
ment servants will be the result. Much of the significance of the 
circular naturally dc'pcnds on the meaning to be attached to tho word 
“responsible.” Tlithevto official responsibility in our sun.so of the 
term has been a doctrine unknown in Egypt. (Joinplaints from the 
victims are useless and apt only to double the grievance. An officer 
continues to do wrong until a stiauger or more influential enemy 
finds him out and perhaps secures his dismissal. But tho necessity 
of co-oi)oration in civil scrvic*' cmbezzlemouf is so obvious, that 
when once this jiracticc becomes, as it has become in Egypt, an 
integral and accepted jiart of tho administrative system, it is very 
seldom that it suit.s tho fraternity to turn against any me of its mem¬ 
bers. Indeed 1 oan only recall a single instance of information being 
lodged by one employe against another in his department, and in this 
case the informer had been dismissed by his ‘lUjierior for grumbling, 
because his share of some particular operation did not please him. 
Although it is jiatent that a Government servant on a month cannot 

honestly live in a small palace, with numerous slaves and a carriage 
and pair of horses, it is tho rarest occurrence for any man to be dis¬ 
missed for peculation. Complaints from outsiders are very easily 
hushed up, as it is generally a question of common interest, and the 
freemasonry of embezzlement is seldom broken into except by an 
European inspector. An amusing case in point recurs to my memory 
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whioli aptly illustrates the service sentiment on this point. Some 
years ago the Finance Department discovered that it was being 
systematically robbed in the-Province. A Commission, com¬ 

posed of two natives and an European, assisted by tho Oovornor of 
the province, was appointed to make a strict inquiry. The theft of 
several thousand pounds was brought homo to one of the Sarr^Lfs, and 
a proces-rerbal clearly proving his guilt was drawn up and signed 
by all the members of the Commission, who prosecuted the felon 
before the courts. He was sentenced to three yearh’ penal servitude, 
but appealed, and by tho ordinary means escaped. The Governor after¬ 
wards loft the province—ejected, I believe, % the National Party for 
some suspicious dealings. 

Later on ho sat as a member of the court-martial which tried 
ArSbi, and shortly after the dissolution of the court was reappointed 
to the same province as Governor. lie had only been a few weeks in 
office when tho Sarraf w'ho had been convicted by this Governor 
presented himself at the Ministry of Finance as candidate for the 
post of Sarraf again, bearing a letter from the Governor recom¬ 
mending him warmly as a man possessed of the highest probity and 
talent. It was just at this time that fresh charges were brought 
against the Governor relative to irregular and arbitrary village 
elections, and a special European inspector was detailed to report 
on the subject. All the accusations brought against him were sub¬ 
stantiated, and this, together with tho suspicious fact of his recom¬ 
mendation of his former Sarraf, procured hib dismissal. He is pro¬ 
bably now in possession of some fresh post. Dismissal from tho Govern¬ 
ment service carries with it no disgrace; but as it is generally either 
the consequence of intrigue, or owing to a change of Ministry or 
the requirements of favouritism, the morality of this state of things 
is not so much to be deprecated as might as first sight appear. Yet 
the state of things itself which renders such a system of administra¬ 
tion possible is none the less deplorable. And it is here wo must 
look for the root of the grievance felt by the people against 
England. In the time of tho National party’s supremacy tho poor 
were never turned away, and their cases were carefully examined. An 
extortionate official met with no mercy, and the party in power 
cared for power and not for money. If was the first struggle in the 
East against bribery and its attendant evils, and the cause of tho 
unprecedented popularity of Ar&bi undeniably lay in the personal 
attention he gave to the poor equally with tho rich, and in his 
invariable refusal to accept money for acts of justice. I remember 
one lady who had been deprived of bome property worth about 
£4,000. She laid her case before the Minister, and shortly after¬ 
wards he called her, and informed her that in a day or two he would 
restore the land. Scarcely able to believe her good fortune, 
she entreated him, as a matter of course, to accept ten feddam 
or acres as a present. Tho suggestion very nearly cost her the 
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wliolo ijroperty, and Arabi ordered ber to be gone instantly, refusing 
to see her later on, after he had put her in possession and she came 
to tender her thanks. It is a significant fact that whilst a sub¬ 
ordinate post enables a man at present to lay by sufficient riches in 
the course of a few months to guarantee him against the future, the 
seven exiles now in Ceylon who for the space of a year may almost 
bo said to have held Egypt in fee simple, left their country in actual 
penury. Arabi, who might easily have amassed over a million, was 
dependent on friends for a portmanteau filled Avith clothing sent to 
him at the railway station, and for some time past his family have 
been reduced to accept a monthly charity of £10 Avhioh others, 
not wishing to make themselves known, have transmitted 
through my hands, Yakoub Sami, Arabi’s alter ego, commandant 
of Cairo during the months of the war, and for some time in a posi¬ 
tion to have accumulated enormous wealth, left Egypt in debt for 
the furniture of his small house, and absolutely penniless. And so 
with the others. It is in no spirit of hero-worship of the exiles, or 
of inuendo against their successors, that this is written. But it 
scarcely seems to be sufficiently known and appreciated why the 
Egyptian people elected as one man to throw in their lot with those 
who had risen from among thoir own rank.s, who knew their bitter 
wrongs, and who wore ready to defend thoir neAV-found rights rather 
than remain loyal to the hereditary sovereign. 

It has often been asked. Why is the Khedive unpopular in Egypt ? 
The reason is not far to seek. ITe was not unpopular once, but he 
suffers by comparison. He has the poAver, and moro than the poAver, 
that Arabi had, but ho does not u o it in the same manner. 
At first there Avas no feeling again.st the Khedive whatever. 
I am in a position to know that Arabi bore him no ill-will, 
personal or political, until it became evident that ho was being 
employed as a stalkijig-horse for Europe in tho suppression of the 
National movement. Since the day of Ismail’s forced abdica¬ 
tion, tho Khedive has ceased to be more than the head of a Govern¬ 
ment, and he must .share the affection or hatred Avhich that Govern¬ 
ment may earn. The prestige of tho Khediviatc Avas shattered once 
and for ever Avhen the stiungcst occupant of tho throne left Egypt at 
the bidding of the English and French Consuls-Qenv.ral. A new light 
then dawned on tho Egyptian people. They began to ponder if it 
were not possible themselves to throw off the yoke of tho son as 
Europe had broken that of the father. The situation of the present 
ruler has ahvays been unfortunate, not to say painful. He inherited 
a full responsibility without natural strength or external help equal 
to the burden. During the revolution his position was critical in the 
extreme, and now it appears to haA'o become almost untenable. In 
tho first place, tlie unpardonable sin of bringing the English to 
Egypt must ever lie at his door. Curiously enough, the vulgar 
feeling is stronger against the Khedive who called us than against 
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ourselves fof responding to the call. We were unwelcome guests 
arriving at the nominal bidding of an unpopular host. No ono 
exactly understood the terms on which we came, but there was a 
vague general belief that the Khedive, having fulfilled our purpose, 
would at once bo cast aside. But the people do not road Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s speeches, or if they do it is withoMt understanding. The 
Khedive and England now divide tho popular discontent which has 
not unnaturally attended the action of tho Government since the 
restoration. 

I can scarcely imagine anything more melancholy than tho 
entry into Cairo after Tel-el-Kebir. In silent, angry wonder 
the Egyptians gazed at the spectacle of tho Khedive, rejected of 
his own, passing down tho scarlet-lined streets to his palace, 
and with characteristic comments they lit tho congratulatory illu¬ 
minations whicli the Prefect of Police had ordered them to set up. 
And then they waited patiently to see what England would do for 
them, expecting tho judgment hetween them and th(‘ir sovereign. 
Many of them possibly were to tbe last entertaining a larking 
hope that after all they had perliaps been mistaken ; that Ar4bi was 
an impostor, that England was wiser than they, and that in restor¬ 
ing the Khedive n o were going to show them what really was best for 
them. And they aro waiting still, but tho patience has given place 
to despondency which is almost despaii*. The mission of Lord 
Duflbrin was tho test by wliich they tried English professions. If 
bis advent raised high hop<'s in England, it may he imagined with 
what anxiety tho downtrodden fcllaliecn natchod his every step. 
Petition after petition was presented, merely to be politely acccplod 
and either relegated to tho wickerwork basket of the Beit Catt5,wi 
or forwarded to the IMini-stry, to ^vhich so many like applications had 
in vain preceded it. Deputation aficr deputation waited upon tlie 
Englisli ambassador, to depart elated by tho kindly words and 
nev<*r-failing charm of tho great statesman. But gradually the 
woird truth begun to break in upon the people that they hod been 
ihe victims of a hoax. As tho power of tho now Ministry became 
assured, so did tho old system of oppjx'ssion sjjriug rapidly back into 
renewed life and vigour. Tbe Khedive had already bueu too near 
the precipice to risk anything by premature active interference in 
tbe affairs of State. Like a wise man he saw how the tide was 
running, and i>roferred to leave to Lord Dufferin and Cberif Pasba 
the honour or odium of whatever might bo tho upshot of the restora¬ 
tion. There can he no doubt that a man of our special Envoy’s rare 
^Mjutencss and ability in gathering and digesting information must have 
perceived within a mouth the utter hopelossness of attemptingto reform 
Egypt under the restrictions imposed upon him. For Egypt to gain 
any substantial benefit under her old rulers is a palimble impossibility. 
However perfect a scheme of reform, it must collapse when every 
ninoty-niuo men out of a hundred on whom the Government 
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depends for tho execution of it are banded together by traditions 
so deep-rooted as to have become almost inbred instincts, and by 
common interests all equally in diametric opposition to that scheme. 
To go further, it may bo said that in many respects the existing 
codes of civil administration are by no means bud; the intrinsic 
evil lies in tho way of administering them. 

It is not so much new codes as new men and morals that are needed. 
But Lord DutFerin was evidently afraid to advise too sweeping 
measures. Above all things lie is a conciliatory ambassador, and it 
would have been impolitic to appoint a body of skilled and energetic 
inspectors to inquire into tho hundreds of cases reported to him, with 
power summarily to punish offenders even though in high places. Yet 
this is tho only thing which could or can save Egypt. At the outset 
such an action, whilst answering the dearest hopes of tho Egyptian 
people, could scarcely have offended any but the guilty. During the 
first month of bis residence Lord Duflerin might possibly have laid 
a foundation on which something like his later scheme could have 
rested. But he was probably hampered with instructions from the 
Foreign Office, and as long as Downing Street persists in attempting 
to administer Egypt, so long will misrule hold high revel. Tho 
golden moment for action passed and Biaz came into office. When 
ho found tho advice tendered to him too frequent and pressing he 
resigned, but not before the nation had learned w hat they wore to 
expect. lie was succeeded at the Ministry of the Interior by Ismail 
Pasha Eyoub, the English nominee. lie never had anything in com¬ 
mon with his colleagues in the Council, and was far too honest to survive 
for long, especially as ho was not strong enough to change tho whole 
of the provincial administration, which was filled with creatures of 
Biaz. Every Mudir of the eight proA'inees was more or less closely 
related to the ex-minister, and his web reached even to the man who 
took gate-money at tho Ezbekieh Gardens. In fact, although Biaz 
was out of office he continued, and still continues, to exercise supreme 
influence over tho internal administration of Egypt. It was pro¬ 
bably with a view to buy this influence that he was induced to 
resign the seat in the popular assembly to which lie was elected last 
month, by a pension from the GoAcrnment which rules the people 
of whom he said when in office, “Tho nation is a viper, but their 
head is now under my heel.” On the fall of Ismail Pasha Eyoub, 
Khairy Pasha was nominated by tho Palace party without consulting 
any one, and Egypt was once more delivered up, bound hand andi 
foot, to her masters. Lord Dufferin’s mission was a political Bala¬ 
clava. His scheme is magnificent but entirely hopeless. No one 
will endorse this more readily than its able author. As far as it 
was possible to reform Egypt with pen and ink, so far to the utter¬ 
most limits did Lord Duflerin go. If he did not go further it i» 
incredible that any blame lies at his door. The project is irre- 
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proachablc as a specimen of paper reform, and it is only to bo 
regretted that the masterful hand was not allowed the same scope 
as the consummate ability which collected and digested the infor¬ 
mation on which the report was founded. It is easy to lay the 
finger upon the most evident bleraislies in tlio new charter. It 
presupposes, more or less, a state of virgin soil into which the good 
seed is to be thrown, and it seems to take for granted that a solitary 
European liere and there at the head-quarters of an administration 
will bo sufficient to ensure all the supervision needed. But it would 
bo as profitable to sow' corn on the sands of the labyan Desert as to 
give such a constitution into the hands of the Egyptian otEcials, and 
easier for a terrier to w’aleh an acre of rabbit warren than for the 
handful of English scattered through tlio administr.'ition to superin¬ 
tend the rabble who are now misgoverning the country. 

It is obviously outside the scope of a short article to treat of the 
whole question in its breadth and detail, and I have purposely 
avoided touching on the reorganisation of the army, gendarmerie, 
and other departments, in order to confine myself closely to the more 
vital question of the internal state of the country. For it is in its 
domestic administration that Egypt suffers most, and this is almost 
entirely entrusted to the two ministries of Interior and Justice. I 
can only rejjoat that up to the date of Sir Evelyn Baring’s arrival 
not one single reform of tin* slightest importance had boon intro¬ 
duced into cither of these departments. It would appear from the 
latest uow's that the energy of Mr. Clifford Ijloyd is likely to produce 
a salutary effect at the Ministry of the Interior, but I hope that I 
shall not incur the stigma of a pesbiinist if I prefer to wait till the 
prison reforms have passed beyond the circular stage before self-con¬ 
gratulation. It has always been illegal to keep a man in prison untried 
beyond a eerluin period, and the written authority of a responsible 
official has alw ays in theory been required in one form or another. 
Nevertheless I have visited prisons where the majority of prisoners 
had lain for many month.s untried, and to cite an extreme case, one 
man informed me tliat he had been three years in irons without trial 
and ignorant of the charge against him. At the prison of Shibin el 
Coom (it is j)itiful to think of what this den must have been like 
during the cholera epidemic) there were more than a hundred poor 
wretches who in my presence accused the jirovinciul authorities to 
thoir faces with having thrown them into prison to extort money, 
with having extorted large sums and left them still to linger there, 
and then challenged a denial of the charge with bitter curses. 

As a matter of curiosity 1 would ask. Who is to draw up the charge 
sheet of this prison and others like it ? Will not the duty bo confided 
to the very men who are guilty of false imprisonment; and what chance 
is there of their incriminating themselves ? Can Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
personally examine every case ? and if not, who is to examine them 
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except other officials, who will be bought up in the approved fashion 
which has always rendered a delegation to inquire into alleged abuses 
such a profitable and sought-for mission ? It is not the energy of 
one man which is wanted, but the united strength of a competent 
staff, with power to examine and report to a supreme chief who shall 
have absolute authority not only to dismiss but to punish a rich 
Mudir with the same sovereign impartiality with wffiich that Mudir 
may have imprisoned and bastinadoed the defenceless poor for 
years. In the Egyptian army there are more than thirty EngKsh 
officers living in constant contact with their six thousand men. The 
result is already apparent. Chaos has given place to order, and dis¬ 
cipline is beginning to be preferred by the men themselves. In 
strong contrast we find only ono Englishman added as, an after¬ 
thought, to the JMinistry of the Interior to help to restore order 
among millions. With a moderately equitable and good administra¬ 
tion of the Interior and of Justice, all need for the army would 
disappear. Yet up to the present date the greatest attention has 
been paid to the army, whilst the most extraordinary apathy on 
the part of England has been shown as regards the Ministry of 
the Interior, and the judicial reforms have not advanced perceptibly, 
although it is rumoured that oonsiderable progress has been made 
in camerd. About a dozen Dutch judges resided for a short 
time in a Cairo hotel, but have since returned to their homes on 
leave. It is supposed that the new, or rather revised, code is now 
being translated into Arabic. When the code is finished the judges 
are to return and the courts to open. However, it must bo allowed, 
that being a good judge in the Netherlands is but small quali¬ 
fication for administering justice under a now code to a race 
differing in many particulars from the Dutch, and the position of the 
strange judges sitting in courts where all the proceedings are carried 
on in a tongue of which they cannot possibly become masters in less 
than three years of the closest application, and called upon to sign 
judgments not one word of which they can read, can scarcely be 
satisfactory either to themselves or to litigants. But for the present 
we are interested rather in describing the actual state of things than 
in attempting to imagine the future, and the state of the law courts 
to-day IS such that it could scarcely change for th worse. 

In preference to entering into general and technical description of 
the so-called legal system, perhaps I may be allowed to cito two 
cases from amongst hundreds which have come under my notice at 
the capital, which may stand as fair examples of the manner in 

which trials are conducted. The first is that of S-Effendi, an 

ex-employd of the Da'ira Sdnich. This man came to me with the 
fallowing story. Certain personal enemies in his district had bribed 
a villager to accuse him of having struck the complainant on the 
head with a brick. He had never seen his accuser before, and at the 
time the assault was alleged to have been committed, he was some 
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twenty miles away, an alibi wliich he was well able to prove. A 
doctor bad further been bribed to certify that the complainant had 
been incapacitated for work for more than a fortnight, which was 
necessary in order to obtain the sentence of imprisonment, and on 

spite of all his protestations, S-Effendi was condemned to three 

months. Appeal had successively been made to the Courts of Istin&f 
and Ahkiam, or Court of Appeal and Supreme.- Court, but without 
avail. He had undergone one month’s imprisonment, after which, by 
means best known to himself, he had been liberated for a limited 
term on bail. I was interested in his tale, and on inquiry found it 
to be substantially true. Incredible as it may appear to English 
readers, a prisoner is not permitted to call any witnesses for the 
defence. An alibi, the safest proof of imiocence in Europe, is un¬ 
known in Egypt. The whole case is virtually settled by the officer 
who draws up the preliminary proch-vfrbal. The accuser may 
summon witnesses in support of the charge, but the accused may not 
call any witnesses except to challenge the trustworthiness of 
those for the prosecution. The record made up by the officer 
acting Vk&jutje d’uistructiou is sent up to the Court of First Instance, 
which gives sentence on this with closed doors, in the absence of 
accuser or accused. Pro fornut, the accused is called up some days 
before, and a clerk of tlic court enquires of him, tete-d-titc, if he 
has any further statement to make ; but, as I have said, the prisoner 
does not see his judges. The sentence then goes up to the Istin^f or 
Court of Appeal, irrespective of the wishes of either party, for con- 
hrmation. If one of them feels aggrieved by the ruling of this 
Court the case can then be sent to the Ahkiam, or High Court of 
Appeal, whoso decrees are absolutely final, and can only be quashed 
by a pardon from the Khedive. The procedure is the same in 
the Courts of Istinaf and Ahkiam, as in the Ibtidaiyeh. S 
Efiendi had received the final verdict of the Ahkiam Court, and 
therefore it only remained for him to petition the Khedive. But 
first he laid his case before the Minister of Justice and the 
Procurator-General. These high officials, w'ithout committing 
themselves, allowed that the case seemed hard, but avowed that 
no inquiry could be made into it except on instructions from 
the Palace, Petition after petition was sent to Abdccn, but for lack 
of- the proper means it is probable that none of them reached tho 

Khedive. Meanwhile S-Effendi had procured from his accuser 

a written document, signed by him and attested by the sheikhs of 
his village, declaring that he had made the accusation for money at 

the instigation of-, and that it was absolutely groundless. But 

neither the courts nor tho Ministry of Justice would interfere, and 
finally I myself, in pity to the wretched victim, took tho petition to 
tho Palace with tho confession of the accuser. I need hardly add that 
tho next day the pardon was signed. 

This case is illustrative of the difficulty of righting a wrong 
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even when there are no di 8 tin 9 tly opposing elements. The case 
was in fact settled before any one was interested in it, and it 
was impossible to reverse the cumbrous machinery. The second 
case is, or was when I left Cairo, still sub judice. A certain rich 
and profligate young Bey, very highly connected and employed 
in one of the ministries, had for some time past been in the 
habit of borrowing considerable sums of money from an Armenian- 
Egyptian subject. Finally he collected all the smaller bills and sub¬ 
scribed one for £2,000. Ho contented himself with tearing out his 
seal from the small bills, which he left in the possession of the 
Armenian. The latter endorsed the biU to u co-nationalist, who was 
an European protected subject, and who was thus in a position to sue 
the Bey for the amount in tho Mixed International Courts. The 
Bey’s defence was that the bill was a forgery, and he attacked the 
first Armenian before the native court for this crime. The first step 
was to throw the Armenian in prison, from whence he was released, I 
believo, by tho intervention of Sir E. Malet, at tho instance of the 
Patriarch. Tho bill for £2,000 was in the archives of the Inter¬ 
national Courts, and a comparison between it and the bills in the 
possession of the Armenian would have been conclusive. All 
attempts to stop the ca^e until the bill could bo procured w’crc, how¬ 
ever, unavailing, and judgment was hurriedly given, with a sentence 
of seven years at the galleys. Tho case then went up to the Istinaf 
Court for confirmation, and tho Armenian, having friends on 
the bench, managed to put in his documents. He assured me 
that the judges were all scandalised at the sentence, and that 
they reproached the counsel for the prosecution for mixing him¬ 
self up in such a case. “Then you are sure of a reversal?” I 
remarked. “ Hot at all,” he replied. “ hly friends told me that the 
Bey is so powerfully backed that they dare not reverse the sentence 
on their own responsibility.” lie went on to say that in order to 
defend himself from the payment of the £2,000, tho adversary 
had spent about £600, and made a present of a carriage and pair of 
horses, tho result of which would probably bo that ho would go to 
the galleys; and, with this sentence before them, tho International 
Courts would also give judgment against his friend for the £2,000. 
If such is the course of justice in Cairo, what must it be like 
in tho provinces? The very primary principles of equity are 
strange to Egyptian courts and judges. Speaking to a juge 
d'instruction I once remarked on tlio monstrosity of condemning 
a m,an without allowing him to call witnesses in his defence. 

If wo did so it would be quite impossible ever to settle a case. 
Why, the testimony would surely be entirely conflicting, and how 
could we decide?” was the characteristic answer. As tho Courts 
now stand they are more or less like a market where an expensive 
commodity is bought and sold. A sentence may be purchased like 
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a banana, only at a higher price. Twelve Belgian judges, ignorant 
of the country and the language, are the weapons with which 
England proposes to fight the old system. 

I have left the great reform of popular representation to the last. 
The popular Assembly appears to have one useful power vested' in 
it—^namely, the veto over proposed frcsli taxafi n; but it is scarcely 
probable that under the vigilant Financial Adviser any unwise new 
tax will be proposed. Should such a case occur as a tax being 
proposed by the Finance Ministry, sanctioned by the Government, and 
vetoed by the Assembly, the struggle would bo interesting. For all 
otlicr purposes the people’s Senate will resemble a schoolroom 
debating club, where a great deal of imaginary business is transacted 
and florid speeches made, but whoso fruits are never apparent to 
the outside world. The new (Council of State, as long as it exists, 
will undoubtedly govern Egypt. Composed of all the most influen¬ 
tial European and native officials, from tho Prime Minister and 
Financial Adviser down to the Under Secretaries of State, its propo¬ 
sitions are sure to meet Avith nothing but the most respectful atten¬ 
tion in the popular chamber. Every one knows tho story of tho 
first Egyptian Parliament, when it Avas attempted to explain to the 
members the duties of an Opposition. Those who wished to support 
the Government were to go to the right., and tho Opposition Avere to 
move to the left ])oiiclic's. “ God forbid that Av^e should over oppose 
the wishes of EffeTidina ! ” AA’^as tho universal cry, as a rush was 
made to tho right, and tho Opposition was represented by a vacmiin. 
The last at tempt of tho Egyptian people to kick against tho pricks 
has taught them a severe lesson; and the petitions which flooded tho 
Ministry of tho Interior at the time when the elections Averc an¬ 
nounced, begging to be relieved from the responsibility of sending 
representatives to Cairo, sufficiently show the value sot by the people 
on the privilege conferred upon them, and drearily shadow forth tho 
depth of darkness in Avhioh they lie. A very little would meet tho 
national needs. The people do not Avish to gOA'orn themselves, but 
they wish to be well governed. Any prospect of relief from the 
grievous burdens under which they groan would he hailed Avith 
delight. Arabi raised a slight national feeling, but it was because ho 
appeared in tho character of a deliverer. Any Englishman who 
could guarantee a quiet life to the fellah would ho accepted as 
sovereign with almost equal joy. Had Arabi succeeded, tho senti¬ 
ment of patriotism which had found birth here and there would 
have certainly developed, and tho Egyptians might have become a 
nation. But' this sentiment was only in its infancy, and the real 
enthusiasm was evoked at the prospect of relief from oppression. 

A restoration of all the old men and the former state of things has 
proved, and always must prove, a disastrous failure. There may 
be, and no doubt arc, good men now amongst tho first pashas in 
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Egypt. Tewfik himself would be by no means a bad ruler if ho 
had tho country well in hand. But he and his Ministry are too 
heavily weighted with the past. The close bureaucracy is far too 
strong and too radically corrupt for a few of its members, or even 
for its chiefs, to be able to reform it. Any really vigorous attempt 
would inevitably lead to the ruin of its author. What an English¬ 
man could safely carry out an Egyptian minister scarcely dare 
speak of. A now sovereign with a new programme who should 
appear on the scene steadfastly determined to purge out the unclean¬ 
ness of tho land might succeed, if any could be found strong enough 
to fight such a desperate campaign. But it has always been a 
settled conviction with those who know the inner springs of Egyp¬ 
tian administration that reforms which consist in paper constitutions, 
and which depend on half-a-dozen men against ton thousand, are 
- purely phantasmal. This conviction of the few is growing into an 
evident fact to tho world at large, now that tho experiment is being 
made. Meanwhile the position of England in Egypt is hardly more 
enviable than that of Egypt itself in its own domestic government. 
Tho Egyptian people looked to England after tho war for the com¬ 
mencement of tho Utopia which had been promised. All that we 
have done moans nothing to them. Wc have certainly worked as 
hard as Sisyphus; but they look for results, and wo have none to 
show. Their country is about to be saddled with a new loan for six 
millions to meet the claims for the army of occupation and tho 
Indemnity Commission. Tho hand of tho usurer, which was stayed 
before and during the war, is being laid heavily on the agriculturists 
ftom Kench to Alexandria. The prisons are still full, and the bastinado 
in almost daily requisition, whilst recruits for tho Soudan are being 
brought from their homes in iron collars, chains, and wooden stocks. 
For all this a deep resentment is springing up against England. If 
she is not actively responsible for all its miseries, it is impossible to 
persuade the nation that she who came in as a conqueror with irre¬ 
sistible might has not the means of alleviating them. I have 
advisedly abstained from touching upon the political sides of the 
question; but it would be well to remember that the Egyptians are 
a people who prefer being led to walking alone and whoso ears are 
ever ready for the whispers of intriguers. The agents of Turkey 
are always busy with the malcontents, and the new French Consul- 
Ceneral is not a man to throw away a chance of regaining the position 
held by his country last year. The question comes back with irre¬ 
sistible force, What has been gained by the war? Egypt has 
certainly not been benefited up to the present, and England appears 
deliberately to have thrown away the advantages won at Tel-el-Kobir. 
Something newer and better may be in store; but the most sanguine 
would find it difidcult to augur well from the close of the first act of 
the restoration. A. Beaman. 
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That our Universities have of late years been so often arraigned, 
testifies to the interest in education which is the best feature 
of our age, as well as to the restlessness which is its worst. No 
one denies that colleges, like chun nes, must adapt themselves to 
circumstances, or that there are among our critics, from within as 
from without, able .and pmctical as well as zealous and disinterested 
reformers. Those arc our friends, and the differences between them 
which emerge may, on due deliberation, bo rctonciled. Rut it is 
idle to blink the fact that wo have also enemies, more or loss declared, 
in another class of critics, who either know next to nothing of what 
the Universities have done and are doing, or who, having never 
benefited by their work, dislike them. Fortunately, between the 
various views of this class there is no reconciliation; but at a crisis 
when every force is talcen into the pliant councils of tho JState, it by 
no means follows that the agitation is harmless. It is therefore of 
consequence to Cf-timato the strength and endeavour to realise the 
drift of our assailants. It is agreed that the attitude of tho three 
great classes of tho community towards any question or institute of 
the day is fairly representative of that of the nation. 

I. Tho first of these, tho Aursio< ka(^, h.is been among tho main 
supports and is likely to remain among the chief defenders of the 
English—it, as a rule, troubles itself little about the Scotch— 
Universities. 

II. The Midi)] r Ci.^ss is so extensive th.at it is impossible, with 
an approach to precision, to formulate its opinions on any subject of 
controversy. It includes working men uho have become masters: 
it embraces the larger number of the members of our learned pro¬ 
fessions, generally interested in maintaining a high standard of 
education. But its centre is to be found in tho Pi utocracy, 
tho manufacturers and capitalists who, desirous of levelling the 
remaining fences between themselves and tho older owners of land, 
are restrained from going farther by tho possession of much that 
any revolution would imperil. Some of their number have been 
among the benefactors of tho Universities; but the majority of 
millionaires are on educational matters, and for the same reason, at 
one with the million. Their worst types—^tho Gradgrinds and 
Boundorbys, the utilitarians to whom a knowledge of the weight of 
a bar of pig-iron is of more value than that of the whole history of 
England—are exceptional; but we are, toward tho close of the nine* 
teenth century, constantly receiving confirmation of tho insight of 
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Salisbury at the dawn of the seventeenth, when, on a movement 
. like that now astir for the destruction of our island by a tunnel, he 
observed it “a thing too familiar with the merchant to make the case 
of his particular profit the public case of the kingdom.” Even in 
members of this class of exceptional eloquence and sympathy who 
liold out hands to the masses below, or of surpassing ability who have 
invaded the marches of the aristocracy above, the same tendency is 
often conspicuous. Mr. IJright is a consistent assailant of our 
University system. In his view of culture as “ a smattering of two 
dead languages,” in bis declaration that “ the people of the United 
States have offered the world more valuable information during the 
last forty years than all Europe put together,” he is at one with 
Mr. Cobden, who found more wisdom in a number of the Times th^m 
in all Thucydides, or with Lord Sherbrooke, who, before drinking 
of “ the fountain of honour polluted at its source,” spent his best 
energies in endeavouring to restrict the endowment of education to 
the three E’s. Lord Macaulay himself, in his youth a devotee 
of the Attic muses, is infected by a like spirit when he touches on 
philosophy—pronounces for the shoemaker as against tScnoca, finds 
on “ the tree which Socrates planted and Plato watered ” flowers 
but no fruit, and compares the dialecti(! of antiquity to labour spent 
on a treadmill. Mr. Arnold, in his role of Philistine-slayer, protests, 
in reply, that “ the university of Mi*. ICzra Cornell is calculated to 
produce miners or engineers or architects, not sweetness or light,” 
and quotes Montesquieu’s dictum, “the chief motive for study ought 
to be to render an intelligent being more intelligent ” rather than 
more productive. It 'is'ould, however, bo idle to rely for the defence 
of any institution on the literary class. The judgment of great 
writers or thinkers is, if often fallible, the best n o can get; but the 
rank and file of their profession are, more than any others off the 
actual stage, dependent on popular applause; their enthusiasms are 
impulsive, and their services apt to bo like those of the Swiss Guard. 

III. Tiin UivMoiniAOY. iSfr. Labouchere has, with admirable can¬ 
dour, recently laid bare the intentions of the labouring class or 
populace, when its triumph over the Tories and those “emascu¬ 
lating traitors” the Whigs shall bo consummated, lie recounts 
the measures it w'ill pass, e.g, triennial parliaments, payment of 
members, abolition of hereditary legislators, &c., &c., and clearly 
enunciates the principle on which it will pass them. “If power 
be placed in the hands of the many they will oxorciso it for their 
benefit .... to secure what they consider to be their interests,” not 
to serve those of others,” i.e. they will act precisely as political 
philosophers from Plato to Kant have feared; they will legislate not 
for the nation but for a class. This is not the place to discuss 
the justice of the policy indicated nor the wisdom of the means— e.g. 
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the eonveroion, by platform tests, of representatives into voting 
machines—by which it is proposed " to dross tho commonwealth and 
turn it and set a new nap upon it.” Unfortunately, Mr. Labouchere 
deserts us on the threshold of the question with which we are now 
most concerned. He remarks, “It need hardly be said that the 
Established Church will bo at once disestablish.ed and disendowed, 
and tho money devoted to educational ^purposes; ” but, as regards 
the nature and range of the education thus endowed, he leaves us to 
the light of his general’principle, according to which it will bo that 
alone which obviously and directly profits tho masses; it will be 
either elementary or purely practical. Tho English Universities 
sharing the fate of all “degree, priority, and place,” the Scotch, 
denuded of literature and philosophy, will become schools of mines. 

IV. It remains to take into accoimt the probable attitude on this 
matter of the Fourth Estate and of our Government. The record of 
the rise and relation, favourable or the reverse, to literature and 
politics, of tho Press, has yet to be written by one sensible of its 
services in the past and the risks of its tyranny in the present. The 
well-gilt mouthpiece of plutocratic and democratic movements, con¬ 
ducted by more or less able and vehement partisans, it is more 
dangerous to offend than the master of thirty legions. To it has 
descended the “ power of the keys,” and half the patronage that in the 
Middle Ages belonged to princes and peers. It aspires to bo at once 
the University, the Academy, and the Church of the future, and, with 
conspicuous exceptions, is 1001*6 or less hostile to its predecessors. 

Defenders of old institutions need expect little countenance from 
a Government installed by a high tide of popular feeling rather than 
thought. The risk to what is good and ought to be permanent, as 
to what has grown bad and ought to be transient, in our day, lies 
not so much in tho amoimt of clamour against both—in mere 
love of change or disregard of “ vested rights ”—as in tho readiness 
to yield to clamour, in tho tendency, never before so conspicuous, 
to count heads, to cast up voices, to accept defeat, to offer conces¬ 
sions, to apologise, to withdraw, to listen to threats, or worse, to 
make terms with violence. There is no privilege or prescription 
which the former protagonist of our oldest university and champion 
of its narrowest restrictions, now, when pressed by strength of 
asseveration, hesitates to attack. His Irish, his Indian, his African, 
his Homo policy is of one piece from the same web. To the verdict 
of the majority in Scotland, neither to justice nor expediency, ho 
remits the destiny of the Church. If the same verdict goes against 
the endowment or encouragement of Higher Education, it may be 
expected to secure from the Government faint-hearted neutrality 
which surrendered the most effective sanatory acts of recent times to ' 
Mr. Stansfeld’s blatant cry. In this chaos, it becomes all who ore 
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interested in their welfare to form to themselves a distinct concep¬ 
tion of what Universities should be, and arrive at a proximately 
correct knowledge of what they are. 

Mr. Brjce, in his recent summary of the results of the last Oxford 
and Cambridge Commissions, has thrown valuable light on both 
those heads; but, with deference to so high an authority, I venture 
to think that some of his conclusions are invalidated by his attempt 
to combine two distinct aspects of education, that of general culture 
and that of special training, to a greater e^ftent than is possible in 
any single institution. To his three main propositions, i.e. that the 
universities should be national, that they should “ gather to a focus 
the highest teaching power of the country,” and send out their 
students prepared for life, all reformers will, I presume, give a 
general assent; as also to several of his detailed suggestions, e.g. 
further increasing the number of professorships and providing them 
with lecture-rooms, facilitating co-operation between colleges, attract¬ 
ing those who have not leisure for a full course to attend a portion of 
it, minimizing compulsory expenses, and providing for the basis of 
medical as well as legal education. On the other hand, there seem 
to me three defects in the result, if not in the design, of Mr. Bryce’s 
criticism. Ho concedes too much to the demands of immediate utility, 
and so over-weights the winning side: some of his proposals would, 
if carried into effect, repel rather than attract the best teachers; 
he stretches his idea of a National University till it becomes Utopian. 
” Not everybody,” he contends, ” has time for a first-rate general 
liberal culture, and a university throws away half its usefulness which 
either refuses professional training to those who have not had the 
general liberal culture, or forgets that professional training, given in 
a truly scientific spirit, may be made stimulating and cultivative as 
well as practically useful.” 

The Universities will doubtless do well in further multiplying their 
subjects of study and their avenues towards a degree; but the pro¬ 
cess, which has been for a generation in progress, may go too far if it 
severs those relations of the present to the past which England has 
maintained unbroken.” The danger is not merely that the lad 
« going to be an engineer, or a doctor, or attorney ” will, if the path 
is made too easy or too swift, be content with his technical training, 
innocent alike of Sophocles, of the Calculus, and of History, but that 
the masters of his “ gainful art ” will be incapable of giving him 
a scientific conception of any art, that they may be steam-engines 
carrying their pupils to trade, with a more single eye to the scramble 
for profits than the old ** coaches ” had to the scramble for honours. 
Pedantry is not confined to logic or literature, and narrow-minded 
teachers are at least as numerous among physicists as among scholars. 

Over specialization ” is now more frequent than ** diluted omni- 
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science,” and if it come to pass that the majority of undergraduates 
follow, in parallel and consequently never intersecting lines, “ mecha¬ 
nics, law, and physiology,” they will fail, from want of any common 
base, to ” enlarge each other’s horizon.” Few require stimulating in 
pursuit,of “their material and political interests.” As Goethe’s 
maxim, “ Take care of the beautiful, the useful will take care of 
itself,” has been slighted as a poetic freak, we may appeal to a great 
advocate of utility far from prone to overesteem tradition. No one 
has ever been more zealous to associate science with the work of a 
University than Lord Bacon. His castle in the clouds, the ** House 
of Solomon,” exceeds the realisation of our museums. He antici¬ 
pates most of our rcvieivcr’s recommendations, encouraging experi¬ 
ments, aiding inventors, promoting travel, erecting “ vaults, fornaces, 
Tarracos for Insolacion, work houses of all sorts,” but, remembering 
that ho is not a mechanic, he closes the lung list with his constant 
refrain, “ Endeavor to abase the price of professoiy sciences and to 
bring in estimation philosophy or universality, name and thing.” 

Mr. Br 3 'co, recognising the importance of “public oral teaching,” 
rightly insists that “ every motive and opportunity ” should be given 
to each teacher “to do his best;” but, possessed by the activity 
characteristic of his countrymen, he forgets that a man’s best is by 
no means alwaj's his most. He would have the service of the finest 
minds at the lowest rates ; and, insisting on their being kept at high 
pressure, would introduce among them the very spirit of competition 
which he decries in their pupils. "Witli few reserves, he adopts the 
late Mr. Lowe’s system of “ payment by results,” and declares, “ It 
would be better for Oxford and Cambridge if all their endowments 
were sunk in museums and no salary paid to any one.” The teacher’s 
income should depend on fees. “Fellowships should be made 
useful, no longer sinecures for Dons, whom they make lazy.” An 
endowment may in some instances help “ a poor man to continue his 
work, in others it w'ill check his ardour.” This energetic writer 
forgets that the best work of the world has been done by men who, 
if not lazj', have been at ease, and that the ardour which is crushed 
by a competence is of small account. In letters as in politics we 
should select the right man, and trust him. Nothing of permanent 
value was ever performed on a treadmill, nor to suit the fancies of 
a crowd of patrons. J udiciously conferred permanent appointments 
are among our few remaining inducements to adopt the life which 
Fichte has described as the “vocation of the scholar,” among the 
few guarantees that the expression of independent thought may he 
sometimes made possible by rehof from sordid cares; that literature 
of a high class, more and more rarely “ gainful,” shall be produced 
by others than men bom to affluence. They are among the best guards 
against the dishonest ways of the fierce “ emulation and. thirst for 
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advancement ” which Mr. Bryce is at one with us in strenuously de¬ 
precating- The same haste for results inspires his protest against 
the age (18 or 19) at which undergraduates commonly enter college. 
It is not too late; it is the age at which they first become alive to 
the influences of “ a social life” so “ refined and stimulating” that 
it is in itself “ a liberal education,” and perhaps the most “ substan¬ 
tial benefit of their outlay.” In memory of this, it seems to me 
paradoxically rhetorical to say that institutions, admittedly “ doing 
more for England than they have done at any time since the 
sixteenth century,” are mere ” training-schools of literary rhetoric 
for the upper classes,” or that they have only taught their cleverest 
men “ how to sneer.” The appeal, here and elsewhere, to the Middle 
Ages, is essentially anachronistic. When Chaucer wrote of the 
“poore clerk of Oxenforde ” the range of knowledge, or at least of 
instruction, was capable of being comprised in the Trivium and 
Quadrivium ; and though “ friars in the fields were thick as motes 
in the sunbeam,” it was possible to include them all, with intending 
members of other learned professions, within the fold of what was in 
a double sense a University. Even then the masses of the laity stood 
outside. Two centuries later, when Ilaleigh could still write a 
Universal History and Bacon conceive an Organum, the Universities 
of a country whose population was less than that of its capital at the 
present day, were already becoming seminaries for the education of the 
upper and higher middle class. Spenser passed his course in the then 
menial capacity of a sizar. Such distinctions, with those which pre¬ 
scribed conformity of faith, have been well abolished ; but we can no 
more embrace the educablc youth of England in the grasp of any 
two institution s^than we can give the sum of science in a volume. 

With the Scotch Universities it is otherwise: they perform 4 
work impossible to the English, and have of late years been unfairly 
arraigned because the conditions of their existence make it equally 
impossible for them to discharge the functions of the English. The 
ignorance of Scotch affairs, which still prevails in some quarters in the 
south, has occasionally provoked reproachful comment. It is hard to 
get a hearing for claims which arc seldom adequately asserted; and 
the critic who in this case endeavours to bo impartial, has to sur¬ 
mount another difficulty. The Scotch are, in some respects, the most 
reticent, the most long-suffering, as well as the most stubbornly 
strong race in Europe; but, though raroly vainglorious, they are self- 
sufficient, and their love of approbation is intense. To these quali¬ 
ties, morbid in excess, which every change in our educational system 
should tend to hold in check, popular orators of all parties and 
capacities are, from public hall, dinner-table, or railway platform, 
perpetually and perniciously pandering. Consequently the only 
legitimate, because the only useful criticism—that which prefers 
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censure of defects tliat may be cured to expatiating on excellences 
that may be spoilt—goes against the grain of the mass of the people. 
They are in this respect like their brethren in Now England, but 
for a different reason; tho one demand praise because they are not 
at heart quite sure of their position, the other because they consider 
it to be their due. To be popular anywhoi* one must agree, or 
Heem to agree, with the majority: but in 8cotlaurt tho majority are 
more nearly unanimous than elsewhere in regarding their Politics, 
their Religion, their Police, their Press, their Poets, their Banks, 
their Exchanges, their Institutions generally us immaculate. I have 
dwelt on this feature, because some defects in tho administration 
of our Universities, which more perhaps even than in Germany 
represent tho nation, have tended to foster it, and because it makes 
it an invidious if not thankless task freely to criticise them. 
I confine myself to some considerations relating to the largest 
school of Arts in Scotland, that which has its centre in Glasgow. 

The Scotch Universities were, on their foundation, half charitable 
institutions, where novitiates of theology or law received an almost gra¬ 
tuitous education. As in England, with increase of subjects and popula¬ 
tion, they have diverged from the mediaeval model, but to a less extent. 
They remain seminaries for the nation: comparatively poor, they 
are institutions for the comparatively poor. Slenderly recruited 
from the upper class, but open in practice as well as theory to the 
more thrifty, intelligent, or aspiring of the lower, they are in effect 
great public schools for the bulk of the middle classes of the country. 
According to recent statistics, the undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge together are as 1 to 5,000 of the population of England ; 
the same calculation gives for Germany 1 to 1,822; and for Scotland 
1 to 617. Allowing in the last for a percentage of English, Welsh, 
and other immigration (an interesting and valuable social element), 
tho proportion is still immense. It may be attributed to three causes. 

I. The edmation ; s cheap. The annual fees ought not in Arts to 
exceed £10 10s.— i.e. £1 Is. for tho University; £9 Os. for three 
classes. In the large towns half the students belong to tho imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood; others who wish to minimize expenses may, 
by clubbing together, &c., manage to board and lodge for £1 a week; 
so that the average outlay of a session to a non-resident is about 
£36. Several support themselves by private tuition, and the assist¬ 
ance rendered by scholarships, bursaries, «&c., tends to increase. In 
Aberdeen, it has been said, there is a bursary for every student. 
In Glasgow there are nearly as many as can find fit holders. 

II. The education in useful to those who receive it. Nearly nine-tenths 
of the most successful Scotchmen, who work in any considerable 
degree with their heads, have passed at least a session or two at one 
or other of the Universities. Apart from the fact that the oldest 
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chairs have the largest endowments and best attended classes, with 
the lion’s share of the scholarship and prize funds, they have, as 
far as consistent with their resources, done their best to keep abreast 
of the time. The changes in their constitution and working have 
boon all concessions to public opinion. The governing bodies have 
been enlarged, the Faculty and Senate merged in one, the Council 
installed, and tlic Court set over the whole. In Glasgow every 
oncouragemept has been given to Science, to the various branches of 
which, if we include the medical department, the greater jjart of the 
new buildings have been allocated, and the new degrees of 3i.Sc. and 
B.L. have been instituted to promote the interests of Natural History 
and Law. As the increase of students has exceeded that of the 
population, the increase of work has exceeded that of students. 
Though the number of graduates in Arts has during the last twenty 
years quadrupled, they are still not a third of the total number in 
attendance (the majority being satisfied with a few classes on their 
way to the professions of law and medicine,^ or to business, or to 
become teachers); but the amount of work required of those who do 
graduate is greater than that exacted at Oxford. An ordinary arts 
graduate, i.e, every M.A., must have creditably passed through the 
following classes:— 

1. Junior Latin.2 hours daily.^ 

2. Senior Latin.Ihourdailj'. 

3. Junior or middle Greek.1 hour daily.* 

4. Senior Greek.1 hour daily. 

5. Junior mathematics.1 hour daily.* 

6. Middle or Senior mathematics ... 1 hour daily. 

7. Logic.IJ-hour daily. 

8. Moral philosophy.1J hour daily. 

9. Natural philosophy.2 hours daily. 

10. English literature.. 1 hour daily. 

He has thus to attend a minimum of ten classes, to not more than 
three of which, and in some cases to not more than two, is it possible 
to do justice in one session. In addition, the student frequently 
attends the special classes recently provided for Latin and Greek ‘ 
composition, the afternoon private classes, together with the* extra 
courses in higher Mathematics and Metaphysics. 

Of these classes (the earliest opening at 8 a.m., the latest closing 
at 5.30), some are mainly devoted to examination, others to the 
delivery of lectures. None is exclusively occupied with either; for 
the oral examinations are accompanied by running coinments from 

(1) None of the throo loarned professions require graduation; but law-officce require ■ 
attendance on one or moro of some arts clussos, among which the atudent has a choice. 
The Church, in which there ia still a preponderance of non-gradnates, exacts attendance 
on all except English literatmo. 

(2) The passing of the preliminary examination enables the students to dispense with 
attendance on those three junior classes, and so save a year. 
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the professor, and a conscientious student is in a constant strain of 
attention, ready himself to construe passages or solye prohlems, or 
to take his share in answering questions passed to his bench; whereas, 
when a lecture (sometimes read, more frequently spoken from notes) 
occupies one hour, a portion at least of another is employed in vivA- 
voce discussion of the subjects treated. The oral examination syetem 
is on much the same footing as it was thirty years ago. I should 
deprecate anything that would tend to depreciate it, for besides the 
training in self-confidence and promptitude afforded, it enables the 
examiner, more thoroughly than by any other means, to sift their 
knowledge, and brings him into direct personal contact with his 
pupils. The amount of paper work required has, during the same 
interval, immensely increased. The exercises, to be performed by 
the students at home and afterwards annotated and classified, are 
more numerous and more carefully examined. There are besides 
the weekly, monthly, or bi-monthly written examinations (varying 
from one to threo hours in duration) in the college hall or class¬ 
room, without books. The satisfactory performance of all this work 
is essential to obtaining a certificate, enabling the holder to proceed 
to his degree, through three departmental examinations. These are— 

1. The Clamcaly where the standard is similar to that of Pass 
Moderations. 

' 2. That of Mental Philosophy, where it is higher than that of the 
Pass Final School. 

3. That of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, where it is higher 
than that of the Pass Second School at Oxford. 

The Scotch undergraduate is in other respects heavily weighted. 
The university and college being identical for teaching purposes, 
he has no special assistance, unless he pays for a private tutor, to aid 
him in the preparation of his work or to advise or guide him in the 
course of his studies. The less methodical or informed thus often 
waste much of their time in comparatively barren toil, or are left 
“ voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” The student has 
no choice of the subjects, save in some cases the selection of particular 
books. History being ignored, and Natural Science having no port 
in the M.A., he must, to get his pass, be a fair mathematician, and 
failing, he is debarred from the chance of competing for any of the 
most valuable scholarships, except the Snell. It remains, however, 
that, with all its defects of detail, and the inevitable absence of the 
tutorial element, our University system supplies the most enlightened' 
and useful general training anywhere open, among us, to a mass of 
young men of comparatively limited means. 

III. The educational traditions and character of the Scotch people. 
From the Reformation down, the grammar and high schools of 
Scotland have had < the same relation to her Universities that the 
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great public schools of England have held to Oxford and Cambridge. 
They have prepared their pupils to pass from one to the other, and 
so led tliom to contract a habit of doing so. Tlntil recently, 
when bud blood between them has been instilled, they have wrought 
in perfect harmony. The other cause is the thirst for knowledge 
which animates the mass of the people, and the thirst for distinction, 
the former working wholly for good, the latter both for good and bad. 
Among alumni recruited from all ranks, there are many who have 
been or arc actually engaged in almost every employment. “ In 
my class this year,” said one of o\jr professors in 1879, “aro 
included joiners, miners, brassfoundors, bootmakers, tailors, grocers, 
engineers, shipbuilders, drapers, stewards of steamers, a toll-keeper, 
a pocket-book maker, a blacksmith, with others,” and his experience 

is, in various degrees, that of his colleagues. Too much honour 

cannot be paid to some of these men, to whom the bar of poverty 
is not unconquerable, who, under pressure of almost incredible toil, 
stint themselves of rest, of sleep, even of food, inspired by a zeal for 
a more intellectual life, often vindicated by a distinguished career. 
But the truth on the other side should be told, that there are not a 
few whoso ambition, inadequately supported by ability, is unfortunate 
and misplaced. The desire to raise themselves above their station, 
which Gilbert Burns, in one of the most sensible letters ever written, 
found too common in his countrymen, leads every year to the frustra¬ 
tion of sanguine hopes or the injury of the sacred and literary 
professions, whose ranks are clogged by incapables. Certainly tie 
growing distaste for manual work, the notion that it is better to be 
a newspaper hack than an honest ploughjuan, ought to be dis¬ 
couraged ; nor do I hesitate to endorse what a former student has 
remarked on the above evidence. “ The joiners aro not learning 
carpentry nor the grocers trade .... they have broken away .... 
and made an often irreparable rupture in their lives .... the miner 
at the pit, &c., has received a call to become a minister. The univer¬ 
sity should say to them, Go back to your work. You have been 
trained for it and can probably do it. One form of labour is no less 
sacred than another, and by your lives oven more than by your 
words you may teach your fellows.” This points, not to the raising 
of fees (a measure which would press hardly on some of our best 
students), but to entrance examinations, to insistance on the fact 
that capacity as well as labour is required from writers or teachers, 
to the propriety of excessive zeal being warned of the sometimes 
insuperable difficulties in its way, and to a recognition of the wisdom 
of Sydney Smith’s advice: “ Whatever you ore by nature keep to 

it, never desert your own line of talent. Be what nature intended 
you for and you will succeed; be anything else and you will be ten 
thousand times worse than nothing.” A larger proportion of our 
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students drawn from the lower middle class fail, because, stung by 
the same national they are in too great a burry. Many 

who, to appearance, succeed have lost either their stability or their 
repose, and remain through life in a state of perpetually feeble agita¬ 
tion. They attempt too much in too little time; every year some 
physically, more mentally, die; and our university system, incarnating 
the merits and defects of the nation it represents, not only nurtures 
but fosters both sets of suicides. 

In terms more suggestive than those applied to our three social 
grades, Mr. Arnold assigns the name Hebraism to the spirit which is 
content to walk by its light, and prefers doing to thinking; Hellenism 
to that which has a care that its light be not darkness, and makes its 
aim to find the truth and love it. The average Scot—I do not speak 
of exceptional poets or metaphysicians—is a type of the first spirit 
isolated from the second. lie has " fire and strength ” in plenty, 
comparatively dim lights, and, as a rule, little “ sweetness.” What his 
hand finds to do he docs with might, but he cares to sec things less 
as they are than as instruments of his own advancement or salvation. 
His impulse is to know that he may win or get, command or lead. 
He is not slothful in business, and, in his way, he serves the Lord; 
he keeps the Sabbath, and, as the Yankee added, everything else on 
which he can lay his hands. Successful, he worships success; but 
seldom satisfied, cannot admire without analysing. His power of 
work is infinite, his taste infinitesimal; his accumulation of matter 
vast, but “ without form and void.” Deep in the Puritan prison his 
refrain is the burden of sin rather than “ Love virtue, she alone is 
free.” “ Socrates,” characteristically complains Carlyle, “is terribly 
at ease in Zion.” Carlyle, a Hebraist unflecked by a dash of the 
Hellen, is to the average Scot like the gigantic shadow of himself 
thrown on the horizon by a traveller on the Brocken. The master- 
defects of his kin are a want of grace, flexibility, repose, the mag¬ 
nanimous qualities that make 

“ a gentleman at ease 
With moral breadth of temperament; ” 

an almost superhuman hunger to “ push ” and “ get the better,” 
culminating in displays of envy, hatred, and uncharitableness. 

It is, therefore, I repeat, matter of regret that there is so much in 
our imiversity system to encourage mere activity and emulation, so 
little that tends to refine, moderate, and tranquilliso; so little that 
recalls the great distinction between the love of excellence and the 
love of excelling, or emphasizes the fact that it is not what a human 
being knows, but what he is, that concerns us. To most men hard 
work of some sort is a necessity ; but mere energy requires direction, 
sometimes restraint. Hercules Furens and Orlando Furioso displayed 
immense energy when they tore up trees by the roots; but it was 
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misdirected. Similarly ineffectual is the headlong zeal of the student 
who, confounding quantity with quality, records verbatim the 
lectures he hears and learns them by heart. At each examination 
for the I’ass, on which he is solely bent, he huddles down on paper, 
witliout a thought of style, method, or congruity, all the information 
ho has been able to cram from notes, dictionaries, or primers in the 
brief intervals, from morn to midnight, of his respite from attendance. 
The intellectual mischief of the overstrain is manifest in the antho¬ 
logies of absurdity which every session supplies, mainly attributable 
to the student undertaking more than he can perform. The physical 
mischief is only more patently mournful. Towards the close of every 
session the best students are prostrated ; many drop in the race in 
which the prize is to the strong ; while the competitive examinations, 
as for the Snell, Luke, and other high exhibitions, requiring the 
candidates to write on an average for thirty hours in six days, are in 
reality gymnastical rather than “ musical ** trials. But the worst 
result of this high pressure is the not unfrequent moral mischief. 
Scotland is in many respects entitled to boast of the morality of its 
students. They have seldom either leisure or means to indulge in 
expensive luxuries; tho little oatmeal on which they cultivate the 
Muse does not inflame their veins; but from the vice of every ascetic 
nation, hypocrisy, they are by no means free. Tho student who has 
placed himself in the position of being called on to do more than he 
can is tempted to pretend to have done more than he has, i.e. to 
steal from books or from his fellows. Exercises are constantly 
sent in with unacknowledged extracts or more than suspicious repe¬ 
titions, and the criino of copying at examinations is so common that 
it is hard to make oven the otherwise well-disposed realise its 
magnitude. No session passes without flagrant examples of the jocr- 
fervidum being degraded into tho perfidum ingenium. The prizes 
are of two sorts, those awarded—generally for excellence in written 
examination—by the professors, and those for eminence in the class- 
work, awarded by the votes of the students themselves. My expe¬ 
rience in this respect testifies to their remarkable fairness; but 
there are too many prizes, and too much weight is attached to their 
possession, the struggle for which leads the competitors from the 
study of the subjects themselves to seek an often spurious display. 

As regards , the social life of the students, they have not nearly 
enough of it—leas than in cither England, Germany, or America. 
Owing to the extreme disproportion in numbers between teachers 
and taught, they see little of their professors, are shy of them, and 
apt to misunderstand them. A greater evil is that they see too little 
of each other. Many are hermits, deriving no benefit from tho 
genial influences which, softening asperities, rubbing off angles of 
character or eccentricities of manner, are tho happiest memories of an 
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English graduate. Everything, therefore, which tends to break down 
those barriers should be encouraged. The Bectorioi Election, despite 
the animus it evokes, is invaluable as a social bond and la means of 
cultivating tho national talent of public speaking. There are stages 
of mental development when it is better to talk nonsense than to be 
dumb; to make a wrong choice than to mak* none ; to enthrone a 
fetish than to admire nothing. With oven loss reservation all 
literary and debating clubs connected with the universities—those 
not excepted where tho discussions, as on Cliurch matters, are apt to 
become acrimonious—are to bo coimnended as among tho springs of 
life of more value than fountains of knoAvlodge; while tho class 
suppers are often, to professor and students alike, between whom 
they break tho ice, not the least instructive, as they are certainly 
tho pleasantest, incidents of the session which they close. 

“ If,” some one is reported to have said, “ if I were to bo bom again 
I would be born a Scotch professor • ” and certainly were tho idea pre¬ 
valent in some quarters regarding the duties they involve proximatoly 
correct, the better endowed Chairs would be natural objects of almost 
any man's ambition. It seems to be assumed in those quarters that 
the professor is a person who, without any special preparation or 
attainment, with claims it may be inferior to those of a village 
schoolmaster, is, by some accident of fortune or favour, pitchforked 
into a position of atRuence and honour, with tho combined attractions 
of a sinecure and a monopoly. Shielded from competition by the 
prescribed attendance on his classes, and, after a period, from anxiety 
by the assurance of competence in retirement, he leads a life as freo 
from care as the shepherds in the golden age. His single aim is 
assumed to be to lake ns much and give as little as he can. For less 
than half the 3 ’^ear accordingly he is content to read aloud, once a 
day, to his students a slip-shod lecture, which he dare not publish, 
on a subject of which he once knew comparatively little, and, by 
indifference to everything but his fees, comes yearly to know less. 
His teaching is confined to asking a few random questions and 
glancing at a few papers, handing over the rest of the work to some 
underpaid assistant, while ho himself lives in luxury on £ 2,000 a 
year. He has no interest in the students, nor they in him; ho never 
sees them save when “ strutting his brief hour on the rostrum,” and 
the more sensible among them ‘'regard him with veiled contempt." 
The University, in which tho pupils do not receive u tithe of the 
individual attention they do at a high school or dame school, has 
thus ceased to bo a place of education properly speaking at all; it is a 
monopoly of titles, inflicting an “injury on every able teacher in 
Scotl^d; ” “a mere mine of wealth for lucky men” whose tickets 
are required for the attainment of a degree in arts. There is no 
exaggeration in my statement of those charges, put together almost 
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verbatim from newspaper articles, letters of correspondents, anony¬ 
mous pamphlets, and controversial discussions. 

Unfortunately when wc examine them in detail w'e find ourselves 
in a chaos of flat contradictions. Almost in one breath, in parallel 
columns, or successive pages, we arc informed that the same lectures 
arc good and bad, too minute and too general, too rudimentary 
and too advanced, that the professors waste time in examination 
and do not examine enough, that their discipline is too strict and 
too lax, that they flatter their students, that they bully their students, 
that their fees are too low and too high, that the course of education 
is too long, and that it is too short, &c., &c. The remedies proposed 
are as various as the complaintiS: the liondon system, the Oxford 
system, the German system, the tutorial system, classes of twenty, 
open competition, salaries without fees, and fees without salary, are 
thrust before the projectors of the Commission, like the contents of 
the baskets at a buffet. But qitorsuin lure tarn pnlida ? if half of these 
allegations are correct, there is a case made out for one sweeping 
remedy. Let all the universities be dealt with as it has been 
suggested to deal with St. Andrews—abolish them. 

I have no wish to magnify the Scotch professoriate. As with 
other teaching bodies, the majority of our members have more learn¬ 
ing than wit, sometimes more substance than art; nor are we more 
magnanimous than our neighbours regarding matters, material or 
mental, in which our interests are at stake or our reputations con¬ 
cerned. Some of us are infected by the excessive activity, more by 
the excessive caution, of our race. But, of all the sins of which the 
present generation of university teachers can bo accused, the last is 
want of devotion to their duties, in the performance of which they have 
during the last two decades doubled an amount of work oven by a 
keen adversary admitted in some instances to be “ enormous.” The 
lectures are fourfold those required from any professor at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and the conditions under which they are delivered in¬ 
volve treble the fatigue of addressing either a highly cultured or 
a merely popular assembly. The lecturer has to adapt himself to 
hearers of various ages, abilities, and degrees of civilisation; he 
must, like any village schoolmaster, bo constantly on the alert to 
command attention and maintain discipline—a task for which some 
eminent scholars and writers are physically or emotionally unfit. 
The audienco of a Scotch professor with a large class is threefold in 
character. 

1. First there are the best students, engrossed in their work 
apart from consideration of “ payment by results,” keenly critical 
of what they hoar, but always respectful, and often enthusiastic 
when they feel that their teacher is doing his best to make his 
subject attractive and his expositions clear. To these—the salt of 
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the university—the professor is consciously in an attitude of reci¬ 
procity ; he learns from them often as much as he gives; thoir best 
essays are full of suggestion; and from their numbers he adds to 
the list of his friends; but in every session they arc few. 

2. We have next “the great middle class” of respectable, well- 
conducted, and often highly deserving students, whoso main desire is 
to obtain their certificates. They are laborious, and, save for an 
inveterate tendency to reproduce instead of producing, to read instead 
of thinking, conscientious; but the small amount of interest they 
take in their work for its own sake is disheartening. 

3, There remains a percentage intellectually or morally deficient, 
the stubbornly torpid whoso presence is a drag on the class, and the 
rebellious clement, that has to be continually kept in form by a 
superintendence like that of a drill-sergeant. 

Beside lecturing, the amount of examination laid upon the pro¬ 
fessor and the mass of MS. ho has to wade through is a strain alike 
on his patience and his eyes, lie gains nothing from his con¬ 
stant criticism of bad grammar, mixed metaphor, and mediocre 
thought. After long years of drudgery he is an old coach whose 
springs are broken. Ilis style—which might (had his lot lain in an 
inn of court) have been nightly chastened, adorned, and refined by 
the wit and wisdom of the Savilc Club—is, perhaps, hopelessly spoilt, 
so that if he ventures, when grown grey, to bring his hyperborean 
fruits to market, they arc scoffed by the cliques to which he has 
been an alien, or superciliously patronized by the pupils of his pupils, 
“ consule Planco.” 

In our bitterest controversies, religious or political, wo rarely meet 
with anything so ungenerous as the recent clamour against the 
remuneration of our professors, many of whom arc so underpaid that 
they are constrained to devote almost their whole vacations to extrane¬ 
ous work. The better endowed are in a position of comfort, not 
of opulence. No successful man of business, physician, or Queen's 
counsel would change lots with the best. A sensational novelist or 
comic actor may make more by his three volumes or the run of a 
single play than is grudged to the university teacher for the labour 
of five sessions ; and an indolent heir may expend without complaint 
tenfold the income whose laborious acquisition is regarded as a moral 
or economic outrage. It is true that in professional life there are 
many blanks, as in business there are many failures ; but professors, 
for the proper discharge of whose duties a long and expensive pre¬ 
paration is required, should bo corrsidcred, like the head-masters of 
an English school, to have won and merited a prize in the educa¬ 
tional field. Before being appointed they should have been in some 
direction noted for learning or ability—men with whom their 
students should be pleased to have been associated; they must also 
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be possessed of some popular power, be either good speakers or good 
writers, as far from dry-as-dusts as from charlatans, the twin banes 
of every branch of learning. Tho Scotch professor is, in most 
instances, on his appointment at tho close of his insignificant career; 
far removed from tho great centres of English thought, he is socially 
shunted jmd out of all running save that of a squirrel in a cage. 
He has little variety in his intellectual life, and no stimulating excite¬ 
ment like that of the doctor, lawyer, or metropolitan editor. He has 
surrendered the chances—in which the bets were in his favour—of tho 
profession he has left, allured by the baits of leisure and of security. 
Tho baiit of leisure is the Long Vacation. Though never tho period 
of perfect rest commonly imagined, this is a boon as real as it is 
indispensable for tho prosecution of study and the recruiting of 
strength. The baits of security are tho fxed snlarm and the retiring 
allou-ance. The present footing of these falls to he commented on in 
the course of considerations suggested either by the draft of tho 
Commission or by the criticisms, oral and written, which it has 
already evoked. The points on Avhich there appears to be, in 
Scotland at least, a consensus of opinion may he briefly recapi¬ 
tulated. It is agreed that the pow'crs proposed to he entrusted to 
the Commissioners are excessive; that no body of men, whatever their 
good discretion, should bo theoretically entitled wholly to overturn 
a constitution which has, with minor modifications, endured for 
■centuries; that too little regard has been paid to the results of the 
previous inquiry of 1877; that the Scotch Education Department— 
a political body changing with the party in power—would bo a bad 
court of appeal; that, in whatsoever body tho final decision of 
matters in dispute may rest, some direct representatives of the 
universities should have not only a voice but a vote; and that 
tho annual sum of £40,000 {i.e. previous claims discounted, an 
increase of about £8,000 for all the four) allocated for their sup¬ 
port is inadequate. The success and value of tho Commission 
must in an unusual degree depend on the capacity, tact, and experi¬ 
ence of its members. It should include generally “eminent” as 
well as “fi.t” men, and under the latter head care should be taken 
to exclude crocheteers, who in all educational matters superabound; 
no special department of science or art should have a majority; above 
all, the Commissioners should be men of backbone, as resolute to resist 
irrational as to satisfy as far as possible all reasonable and just demands. 
With these provisos they may do for us much that we cannot easily 
do for ourselves. • In every Senatus there are numerous, sometimes 
conflicting, interests, and the application of a little external force, 
informed by outside independent views, should be welcomed as 
relieving us of what might, were we left to adjust our own differraices, 
be an invidious responsibility. The more detailed suggestions we 
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have to consider relate (I.) to general interests of tlie University as a 
corporation, (II.) to those of the Students, or, (III.) to those of the 
Ti>achcrs. I permit myself, with special reference to Glasgow, a 
few words on each head. 

I. A. TAfl Maintenanco of Buildings (Oom. Draft, cap. 7, sec. 8).-—♦ 
The debt on those, resulting from financial mismanagement rather 
tliim extravagance, is like a milestone round our necks, and a 
contribution to its relief is the first call we have on support or 
charity, public or private. Wo have outbuilt our moans, and till 
this incubus is removed not another penny should be spent on 
ornamental stone or lime, on window, or turret, or towerf The 
object of a University is not to flaunt its spires, but to train 
{i.e. to refine rather than merely instruct) its alumni and to 
promote research. For the completion of work far through, and 
to provide better accommodation, reading, retiring, and refreshment 
r<n>ms for the students (which in comparison, for instance, with 
that of “ Victoria,” in Manchester, is disgracefully defective), by 
all moans let the Commissioners “ authorise sale of lands or 
heritages of museums or collections”—notably of the Hunterian 
Collection of Coins, which, hampered by its legal conditions, is an 
almost utterly useless incumbrance, and, as suggested by Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, a great store of relief. These coins ought to be 
open to the inspection of the public in the British Museum. 

B. New Endowments. —Next to the discharge of debts, our most 
pressing need is the endowment of new Assistants, lleccnt complaints 
o', the want of personal supervision point to their deficiency in all 
departments. In that of Mental Philosophy and Literature there are 
none; their place is left to be supplied by the sometimes questioned 
attachment to our few fellowships of an obligation to help the 
jiiofessor, or by his private payment, which carries no public autho- 
rily, such as an assistant requires in order to command his due of 
attention and respect. As regards new Professorships-, a chair of 
history, not attached to Law or any other previous faculty, but on 
its own base, is imperative; while others, as notably of Modem 
i languages. Art, and Music, are eminently desirable. The new 
Faculty of Science, suggested in the Commission schedule, may, 
while held in view for the future, be for the present well post¬ 
poned in favour of a department of History and Literature, the latter 
being more naturally and intimately connected with the former than 
with Logic and Ethics, in company with which it is refused any 
slxare in the examination for honours. During the lost twen^ 
years all the numerous and munificent donations from our great 
commercial city (save those for building) have been given for bur¬ 
saries, &o., to promote theology, philosophy, or physics; literature 
and art, the pumuit of which among so practical a people, more 
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especially requires encouragement, have been left wholly out in the 
cold. 

II. A. The Entrance Examimtiom (cap. 7, sec. 6) should apply to 
all public students, not merely to intending graduates; the objections 
against this course being answered by making it departmental, or 
offering to the entrant a considerable choice of subjects. The exa¬ 
mination must of course be simple ; even such catch-questions as in 
arithmetic are set at “ responsions ” in Oxford would exclude many 
otherwise quite competent students; but as some of the oldest are 
among the most backward, the limitation of age had in process of 
time bbtter bo dispensed with. 

B. Foundations and Prizes (cap. 7, sec. 5).—The former should, 
“ as far as consistent with the interests of learning and the design of 
the donor,*' be revised, several small being converted into larger 
bursaries, and the patronage in all cases transferred to the Senatus or 
other examining body. Owing to restrictions of name, &c., bursaries 
are now occasionally held by comparatively incompetent persons. On 
the other hand, class prizes, save perhaps the first, as the medals in 
the medical faculty, should be abolished, and a system of certificates 
of first, second, and third rank, as in England, be substituted in their 
place. 

0. The Degree .—There should certainly be more latitude in the 
choice of classes attendance on which is required, though less, per¬ 
haps, in the order of taking them. No student should be constrained 
to take all the departments; were there a fourth, three out of four 
should suffice. As regards the manner of examination, one central 
board is an ideal; but its action would be for passmen a matter of 
minor consequence, and it is rendered impracticable, where it would 
bo of moment, for honours, because in the various universities adverse 
systems of philosophy are taught and uphold as religions. 

III. A. The Relic of a Test (cap. 7, sect. 4), which still demands 
from every lay professor on his appointment to declare that he shall 
teach nothing, even “indirectly,” contravening the Confession of 
Faith, is a real burden on some consciences which should be removed. 
As regards the theological chairs, the feeling of the country, repre¬ 
sented by the electors, is ample guarantee against the invasion of 
scepticism. No Scotch board that I am aware of would appoint 
even to a lay chair any one strongly suspected of any of the graver 
heresies. 

B. Payment of Professors .—The fixed salaries attached to the chairs 
in no case, supply a competence. The greater part of the professor’s 
income is derived from fees, which are to some extent guaranteed 
by the obligation imposed on graduates to attend certain classes, 
an obligation against which the cry of no monopoly has been widely 
raised. “ If,” it has been said, “ the professors are worth anything 
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they need no protection.” The answer to this plausible argument is, 
that few of those who make use of it would be willing fully to accept 
the conclusions to which it leads; it leads to the London University 
surrender of all the social and other advantages of collegiate life; it 
also ignores the fact that, save for purposes of mere cram, a young 
student can hardly bo trusted to decide entir< ly for himself on the 
best teacher. The patrons of the chair have, or ought to have, helped 
him in choosing the best. Whereas the fair-sounding “ free compe¬ 
tition,” even were it possible to prevent underbidding, would certainly 
result in a struggle for popularity, in which solid and thorough would 
bo often postponed to showy and superficial instruction. I am, how¬ 
ever, persuaded that tho anomalous Scotch system of fees is a bad 
one. It may bo said that there arc already temptations to com¬ 
petition^ between the chairs themselves; if so, the proposed exten¬ 
sion of the sphere of choice in proceeding to a degree would greatly 
increase them, and the imputations, alwaj’^s injurious and derogatory, 
of "scrambling for foes” would bo multiplied. To prevent this 
result, which would have in it seeds of bitterness, I would urge that, 
under any new arrangement, the fees should be paid directly into the 
(jcncral unicersily fund, and that each professor—in some proportion 
to the amount of college worlc personally required of him—should 
bo paid solely by a fj:cd salary, say from £500 to £1,000, with a 
free house, i.e. allocating to those who have no collegc-houso a money 
equivalent, and so removing what is at present a most invidious 
and illogical distinction. 

C. Retiring Allotcances .— Gap. 15 of the draft preserves rested 
interests in any salary, pension, remuneration, or allowance payable 
out of public moneys; but cap. 20 ordains that tho universities shall 
accept the al)ovc-}iamed annual sum " in discharge of claims past, 
present, and future (!).... of any past or present” (or future?). 
"Professor to receive any portion of public money.s by way (>f salar}', 
pension, or allowances, or otherwise.” Did ever so Medo-Porsic an 
ordinaneo emanate from a Radical Government ? It has been justly 
insisted that the amount for retiring allowances—a charge so indefi¬ 
nite, that five years ago in Glasgow it amounted to only £500, whereas 
this year it reached £3,283—is a charge on the universities that might 
in some cases be preposterous. Tho pensions of professors ouglit cer¬ 
tainly to remain on tho estimates: otherwise we Avould have the con¬ 
tingency of a member of Senate appearing before that body, or the 
University Court, month after month, with worse and worse medical 
certificates; or there might be a competition in urgency between two 
diseases, the symptoms of each being daily aggravated by the worry 
and agitation to which the rival candidates for relief would bo sub- 

(1} In America, tho head-quarter of commeroial compoUtion and haste, tho professors 
have no concern in the fees: they are paid, as they should everywhere be, by salary. 
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jected. It ought not to be, in cases of long serrioe, a matter of 
medical certificate at all. The amount now given is in some cases 
excessive, but over-stringent conditions are attached to its receipt. 
You have got your money’s worth out of a man when ho has given 
you his best for all the best years of his life, and the affronting 
demand for a confession of incompetence is a strong motive for 
incompetents to cling to their posts. On the other hand, os is 
generally the case in university matters, the existing system is 
unfair in offering too much to those who have, and have had 
ample opportunity of saving for themselves. Let the ton years* 
restriction stand; then proceed, as at present, under the pro¬ 
vision that the amount up to twenty-five years* service shall not 
exceed £500, when let the applicant for a pension have it to live or 
die on without question (save, of course, as regards previous dis¬ 
charge of his duties); or let him serve on, if ho please, for five years 
longer, adding, say, £30 for each year, and there an end. On this 
system the Government would save, and the best purpose of the 
pensions be better realised. A literary life does not require moors or 
manors, yachts or carriages, platform applause or banqueting with 
burgomasiors; but it does require repose and quiet and independenco 
enough, malUjmm ^pernerc vuhjm, —the hope of which withdrawn, 
even in this nadir of literature, few worthy candidates will be found 
to compete for any Scotch professorship. What we want in Scotland 
is a sedative, not a stimulant, method and form more than raw 
material, comprehension rather than aspiration, art rather than 
science, strength to resist rather than disposition to yield. 

Let us listen, from whatever quarter it come, to every well-meant, 
and be ready to accept every wise, suggestion; alert to waive pre¬ 
judice and sacrifice personal interests in favour of every demonstrably 
just and feasible reform; but let us set our faces like fiints against 
any show of concession to turbulence. Of two evils in this critical age 
it is the loss to bo deaf to all criticism than to veer with every wind. 

Grant that our universities require revision and would gain by 
judicious change; better they remain as they have been and are than 
that incompetent or hasty advisers, backed by the blind force of mere 
popular pressure—bureaucratic martinets, disappointed candidates, 
jedous rivals, Bradley Headstones, and professional agitators—should 
be allowed to drag them from their vantage ground and degrade 
them into hotbeds of cram and cockpits of competition. 

As I close there comes from the tower of Babel itself, a sympa¬ 
thetic epho of my refrain. “ What the nation wants,” exclaimed but 
yesterday one of our most consistent levellers, “ what the nation 
wants is mor6 legislation” “ Ho,” from all the ranks of weary men 
the cry came back, “ What it wants is more rest.” 

John Nichol. 
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“Tkop tabd ’* wiU bo the refrain of the requiem chanted over the 
career of Francois Achille Bazaine. Too late he was nominated to 
the command of the army of the Ehinc. Too late did the Emperor 
relieve that army and its commander from the embarrassment of 
his presence and influence. Too late had Bazaino the freedom of ini¬ 
tiative to make his independent essay. Too late there reached him 
Gambetta’s impassioned injunctions to prolong his defence of Hetz. 
And now too late, ten years after his condemnation, has ho given to 
the world his refutation of the accusations that oovored his name 
with ignominy. “ Too late,” in the malign sequence of small as well 
as important matters affecting this unfortunate man, must be the 
verdict, I fear, on the article which I have been permitted to write 
on the occurrences which brought him ruin, illuminated as those 
occurrences are by the revelations contained in his vindication. 
Some months have elapsed since that work was published. I trust 
it may not be thought an impertinence that I should put forward some 
title to comment on it, even thus tardily. It is but the other day 
I returned from the Antipodes. T witnessed every combat with 
which Bazaine was concerned, from the poor Prince ImperiaTs 
baptism of fire to the struggle at Meziercs les !Melz on the 7th of 
October. I knew, as I know the palm of my own hand, the German 
lines and works that environed Metz. I was among the first to enter 
the city after the capitulation and witnessed Ba/.iine’s soldiers lay 
down their arms. I was present at his court-martial, and heard its 
president pronounce the solemn Out, d I’unammttt, to the question of 
his guilt. It is because of this personal conversance w ith the subject 
that I would ask indulgence for my anxiety to deal wdth this latest 
phase of it, notwitlistanding that the first gloss of novelty no longer 
belongs to that phase. 

It seemed to me that there was some manhood in Bazaine as I 
watched the patient yet courageous immobility of his face, while the 
mad populace raged around his carriage with the fierce cries of Ldche 1 
Cochon! Polmonf as he drove from his headquarters into his captivity, 
when the surrender had been consummated. Again I seemed to 
recognise the true ring of manhood in him, when he confronted his 
judges ere they retired to find him guilty. Ilis reply to the Due 
d'Aumale’s challenge, a reply uttered with the head of him carried 
high as beseemed a soldier of France, with a flush on the sallow 
cheek, a proud gleam in the stern blue eye, but with never a quiver 
in the gallant voice that had so often given the forward word of com- 
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mand to many who were among the listeners, came from the firm 
lips in words surely not ignoble. 

“ J’ai sur la poitrine deux mots, ‘Honneur et Patrie,’ qui ont 
(’.16 la devise de mu vie. Je n’y ai jamais manqud, ni d Metz, ni pen¬ 
dant mos quarantc-deux ans de service. Je lo jure par le Christ! ” 

The old “ ranker,” who had literally found his Marshal’s baton in 
liis knapsack, lived his soldicr-lifc, according to his dull lights, up to 
that grand motto. The simple, manly dignity of his character is 
revealed in every page of this wandering, ineffective, quaintly 
candid vindication of himself. When General Rivieres, the compiler 
of the report that formulated his accusation—a man who had served 
under his command—came to him to warn him for trial, he heaped 
unworthy taunts on his old chief in the hour of his trouble. “ Ah, 
you meant, didn’t you, to save up your army that you might impose 
it on France when Paris should have fallen! ” “ Do your duty I ” 

Avas Bazaine’s steadfast, soldierly answer. His ingrained sense of 
discipline stands revealed in his contentment as a matter of duty, in 
the fortune of war, so to speak, to endure his captivity on the island 
of Ste. Marguerite, till at length came the order that he should wear 
the grey suit of a convict. “ The dress of infamy! ” cries the old 
soldier, in a fine distress of wrath. “ This despite p.assed the bounds 
of patience,” he owns, with an inflection of reluctance, “and I 
decided to make my escape, come what would.” 

The truth is, that of all the madnesses of the half-heroic, 
half-base time that followed the dechSanee, of all the false trails of 
vengeance along which the French nation hunted with yelpings 
and clamours purposely loud in the effort at self-deception, of 
all the injustices which a people mad with shame, tortured by 
humiliated pride, infuriated by lust for a scapegoat, ever perpetrated, 
the persecution of Bazaine was the most lunatic, the falsest, the 
cruellest; the most utterly unworthy, malevolent and unredeemably 
base episode of a period which, if not unfertile in patriotism, bore a 
fur ranker crop of unworthiness, malevolence, and baseness. Bazaine 
Avas the victim of the whole epoch. The honest, soldierly servant of 
the Empire, he was left out in the wilderness the scapegoat of the 
Emperor when he drove away to Chalons. The old ranker was 
the centre of the jealousy and dislike of his subordinate chiefs who 
Avere elhes of the military schools and the aristocrats of the military 
profession. The rottenness of the French army, a rottenness which 
began in the jaunty indiscipline and the easy self-indulgence of its 
chiefs, and ran down the grades in various phases till ^jfc showed itself 
in the disorder, the disaffection, and the flagrant disobedience of the 
soldiery, frustrated his every effort to assume an effective offensive, 
scarcely less than the tangle of unpreparedness for every military 
contingency that the long recklessness of an empire, whose career 
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was a gamble with, fortune, had brought about in every detail of 
what should have been organization. When Bazaine remonstrated 
against the flagrant illegalities in the constitution and conduct of the 
court of inquiry which preceded his court-martial, the curt reply was, 
“ Nous sommes cn revolution ! ” It was not a bad justification in its 
way; but it perhaps did not strike the uttercr of it, that he was 
formulating thus incidentally Bazaino’s true defence. When that 
commander was groping about the world for some lamp of authority 
to light tho perplexed path of duty as the days waned during which 
Metz could hold out, tlie stimulus to those muddled perquisitions of 
his was simply the honest soldier’s bewildered realisation of the 
truth, " Nous sommes cn revolution.” Of that state of chaos into 
which France had drifted, he was the W'ell-meaning victim. Later 
still, since his name had conveniently come to stink in the nostrils 
of France, lie furnished a ready-made victim to the innumer¬ 
able people who saw in concentrating public attention on the 
accusations brought against him, a fine device for drawing a red 
herring across the very strong scent of their own conduct in tho war 
time. And so he was made the scapegoat, bearing away with him to 
Ste. Marguerite the sins of all tho horde of sinners of those ignoble 
days. He gone, Do flissy could hold up his head until a new oblo¬ 
quy overwhelmed him. Frossard could be blithe in the assurance that 
France would now ask no qut'stions as to his mismanagement of the 
Spicheren. Be Failly need fear no inquiry into that champagne 
dejeuner which the Bavarian cannon interrupted. Le Bmuf need 
quake no more at the memory of that blatant assurance of his in re¬ 
gard to the preparedness of the army to the last button on the last 
soldier’s garter. Forton could smile lightly now when he happened 
to remember how, with three divisions of cavalry at his back, he 
accepted pause on the 15th of August from a handful of Prussian 
Uhlans, and thus was tho primary cause of the siege of Metz. 
In effect, Bazaine’s condemnation whitewashed the whole French 
army. France accepted the ruin of his reputation and gave there¬ 
for a quittance in full to every defaulter in her army. Bazaine was 
made the Jonah of France’s military reputation. 

All through the piece the staunch old ranker took what came 
to him with a valiant heart and a clear conscience. Entrusted at 
the outbreak of tho war with the interim disposition of the whole 
army of the Rhine, pending the arrival of the Emperor, he wont to 
work with manly assiduity, although hampered by cross orders from 
Paris, and impeded by tho negligent disobedience of the army corps 
generals. He, like a wise man, favoured the defensive when he saw 
the chaos that surrounded him. After ten days of this work tho 
Emperor reached Metz; Bazaine was relegated to the command of a 
single army corps, and the swaggering Le Boeuf pronounced, “ It is 
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now time to take the offensive! ” Offensive, indeed, when the troops 
on the defensive were already starving for lack of supplies! The 
projected invasion was bom and died in the abortive occupation of 
‘Saarbruck on 2nd August; and in the nervousness at the impending 
counter-stroke, Bazaine, the willing soldier of all work, was nominated 
to the command of three army corps, with the disparaging restriction, 
“ for military operations only.” Generals have been known to take 
-offence at such treatment, but Bazaine was an honest subject, and 
4in unselfish soldier. Then Frossard disobeyed orders, fought a 
bHndbootless battle on the heights of Spicheren, and by taking aline 
of retreat, which he selected in the face of positive instructions, 
and regardless that the route given him was open, left in the air 
the succours Bazaine had hurried up to him. Thenceforth, until the 
12th of August, Bazaine, under orders from the Emperor, continued 
his retirement on Metz. In that interval, with true strategic appre¬ 
ciation of the situation, he had urged Napoleon to rally Macmahon’s 
retiring army and Canrobert’s corps in the commanding position, 
where now is the entrenched camp of Frouard, in a commanding 
anglo near Nancy ; but the Emperor was absorbed in his unmilitary 
reluctance to uncover, even in seeming, the direct line of march on 
Paris. On the 12th of August the Emperor insisted on Bazaine’s 
assumption of the coramand-in-chief of the army of the Bhine, and 
he obeyed his master in this as in everything else. Confessedly the 
object of this devolution was to divest the Emperor of the responsi¬ 
bility for subsequent misfortunes, if these, as seemed likely, should 
occur, and to transfer that responsibility to the shoulders of Bazaine. 

He shouldered it reluctantly, but obediently. But he was merely 
a stalking-horse. We are familiar with the spectacle of a nominal 
army commander, whose every order and every act his chief of staff 
inspires. But Bazaine, with the responsibility of commander, was 
in effect a chief of staff, fulfilling the wishes and intentions of a 
sovereign who had denuded himself only of the formal title of com¬ 
mander. Of this situation in Napoleon’s extant instructions to 
Bazaine between the 13th and 15th of August there exists ample 
evidence. Take one specimen, dated 14th :—“ Donnez des ordres 
pour laisser la division Laveaucoupel d Metz, oii elle relevera la divi¬ 
sion Lafont de Villiers. Napoleon.” It may be urged that this was 
for , Bazaine an unworthy position. In a sense, yes; if his first 
thought had been for his own military reputation. But he put all 
considerations of self aside; his self-abnegation was absolute; he 
lived only to serve his master loyally. If, indeed, he had been a 
strong, a very strong man, he might have insisted, not for the soke 
of his own reputation, but for the sake of France, in having his own 
way. But how rare arc men who have the moral courage to make 
such a stand as this 1 
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He fought the battle of Borny on the 14th, because he could not 
help himself, hostile as it was, which ever way it went, to the facili¬ 
tation of his evacuation toward Verdun. The simple truth - is that 
in the dreadful muddle of the French military interests, the German 
strategy was daringly overmasterful. Then followed, on the 16th, 
the out-march on Gravelotte, and on the morning of the 16th the 
Emperor look Bazaine by surprise by quitting the array. As the 
latter galloped up, in response to a sudden summons, the former, 
already in his candago, told him, “ Je me decide a partir pour Ver¬ 
dun et Chalons; raettez-vous en route pour Verdun, dds quo vous le 
pourrez.” And so he drove away, and Bazaine found himself now 
for the first time de facto commander of the army. 

His career until this moment had in it no element of real inde¬ 
pendence. He had done his honest best. Ho had suggested the 
Frouard project; later he had urged a modification of it, as the 
outcome of an offensive movement in a south-easterly direction, 
which ho advised for the 14th of August. It is certain, as he dis¬ 
cerned, that such an offensive would have struck the Germans on 
the right Hank as they headed for the Moselle above Metz, and might 
have had important consequences. But the Emperor, alarmed by 
telegraphic intimation from Metz, that Prince .Frederick Charles 
was marching on Verdun through tho country between Thionville 
and the Luxemburg frontier, urged an offensive instead in that 
direction. So Bazaine’s scheme fell through, and the Emperor’s 
was not carried out; and on the 14th the Germans look the initiative 
of the offensive by attacking Bazaine in the Borny position. Well, 
he had made that fight, and had got his troops across the Moselle, 
and on to tho Gravelotte plateau, spite of difficulties and obstructions 
which all hut maddened him. He has been charged with culpable 
ambition in accepting the command, and with an anxiety to get the 
Emperor away from the army, and leave him a free man to carry out 
his own deep designs. In truth, he urged the Emperor to spare him 
the position, and bestow it instead on Canrobert or Macmahon, who 
were both his seniors and his betters, ho represented. Tho Emperor’s 
reply was to give him the firm order to take tho command. '‘Was 
this ambition ? ” I do not think there arc many honourable men 
W’bo to-day, in cold blood, will accuse Bazaine of ambition. Why 
did nobody, in those other days, call him a coward, among other terms 
of abuse? Ho, that could hardly have been. At Borny he had 
received a contusion from a bullet, almost before the Emperor was 
out of sight; on his way to Verdun, Bazaine was in tho fiercest pr^s 
of the red heart of Mars la Tour, sword point to sword point in a 
inel^e with the Brunswick Hussars. As his physical courage was 
soldierly, so did his moral courage become the responsible com¬ 
mander of an army. 
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His independent responsibility, hampered only by the Imperial 
instruction that he should strike for'Verdun, commenced when the 
Emperor’s carriage drove away from the aubergo of Gravclottc. The 
moment is opportune, then, for some study of his capability for this 
new and most arduous position. As a soldier, Bazaine had a dual 
character. In subordinate positions he was a most capable man. He 
had fought his way upward, by sheer military merit, from out the 
bosom of the ranks. His personal gallantry was proverbial. He 
was a brilliant officer in command of anything from a peloton to an 
army corps, when he w'as acting on the orders of a superior. As a 
general-in-chicf his idiosyncracy did not permit his merits to be so 
conspieuous. He had a genius for war, but not for command. Ever 
ready for the fight, the gift was not given to him to hold that fight 
in the hollow of his hand. As a strategist he u’as of the old formal 
school, and attached over-much importance to the physical configura¬ 
tion of his theatre of war. Marshal Niol had infected him with 
a great faith in the merits of the defensive. Now the defensive is of 
importance chiefly as a v<;stibule, so to speak, for the ottensive, and 
Bazainc had not the fla.sh of inspiration that bids a chief exchange the 
defensive for the offensive with the vehemence, woight,and swift broad 
current of living force that carry success. He had the soldier-eye for a 
position, as Ginvelotte proved; but then a position is a means and not 
an end. And, like many a good man before him, from Duun to 
klaclellan, he was deficient in the alert snap of enterprise. Ho 
hud the French failing of neglecting the duty of scouting ; he was 
not accomplished in organization, and ho was not free from the im¬ 
putation of being a pottcrer. 

He pottered away, it must be owned, his opportunity to reacli 
Verdun. Ho was concerning himself with getting up out of the 
Moselle valley the laggards of the army instead of ardently pushing 
on his advance. lie gave his loading cavalry division Mars la Tour 
as its point for the night of the 15th ; a handful of German Uhlans 
halted it instead at Vionvillo. Next morning he should have been 
early on the road, but the tent'! were still standing at noon, and hia 
orders wore to begin the march at 1 c.m. He had been pondering 
still on the Frouard project, till the Emperor on leaving definitively 
gave him Verdun for his objective. Meanwhile AIvcnsL ben had taken 
the initiative out of his hands. Bazaine frankly owns that the fierce 
attack by the Germans on the morning of the 16th was a surprise. 
Alvenslcben gave him a terrible lesson in the advantage of the 
offensive. Bazaine made a stubborn and bitter fight, but he really 
never got play enough to enable him to spring out of the defensive, 
and the best he was able to accomplish, and that barely, was to hold 
his ground). That he should have done hotter is unquestionable. 
Till three in the afternoon the force that was striking him, holding 
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liim at bay, and actually gaining ground from Him with 100,000 men 
at his disposal, consisted of but Alvensleben’s corps, barely 30,000 
strong. With a vigorous offensive ho should have swept it clean off 
the plateau into the ravines of Qorze. 

Ho is candid enough, an 3 'how. “ This battle of Hczonvillo was 
called a victory/’ lie writes. “ Now one has won a victory when one 
rests complete master of the Held, and can follo\v out one’s operations 
in whatever dircclion maj' bo chosen. Was that our case? Far the 
reverse. The enemy had suffered, b it ho remained master of hie 
positions, whence our loft flank was at his mercy at every step wo 
would have taken toward Verdun. To pursue the march under such 
conditions was to roiiduot my array to certain defeat.” 

He is at least entitled to his opinion ; he has indeed an uniquely 
strong claim to it when the responsibilities that beset him are con¬ 
sidered. I have licard Prince P'rcdcrick Charles profess amaze¬ 
ment that IJazaine did not strike for his route-march on the 17th 
August; but it sooniod to mo that <he lied Prince spoke with his 
tongue in liis chcc'k. Nobody knew better than he that, if on the 
ICth Bazainc could not shako off Alvensleben heading u single army 
corps, his prospects were inflnitely less favourable on the I7(h, when 
not one but throe fbu Tnau corps were looming on his flank. Bazaine 
knew his own difficulties ; one can discern, in reading his book, that 
he had some realisation of his own defects. The battle of the 16th 
had warned him that there was a lack of cordial co-operation among 
his generals, and indiscipline and unsteadiness had betrayed them¬ 
selves among his soldiers. In the general disorganization and confu¬ 
sion the army had quitted ilctz inadequately’ provided with muni¬ 
tions and ration.s. Tlczonvillo had all but emptied the cartridge 
boxes and the ammunition waggons of the two corps on which the 
hardest fighting had /alien ; the other corps had expended freely. In 
regard to rations, h’rossard’s corps, on his own report, had not 
biscuit for a single day, no rice, and some of the cavalry had been 
without corn for two days. Canrobert’s people, by his own telling, had 
“ no biscuit, no flesh, no coffee, no sugar, no salt, no rice,” in other 
words they were clean destitute. For this condition Bazainc, having 
assumed the nominal command but four days previously, and tied down 
to specific orders until the day before, cannot bo held responsible; 
but it confronted liim sternly in its actuality. It was necessary to 
refit and to revictual, and for those purposes a retirement within free 
touch of Metz was the only resource. It lias been charged against 
Bazaine that he had no willingness to cut loose from ^Ictz, but that 
from his first attainment of the command, his real design was to 
harbour there. The proof that this was not so lies in the fact that he 
fought the battle of Gravciotte on the I8th. That had been a wanton 
sacrifice of strength which it would have been his policy to conserve. 
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had ho nourished the scheme attributed to him. He regarded it as 
impossible to persevere on the 17th on the original lino ; he foil back 
to refit; ho took up the Gravelotte position there to offer battle to the 
enemy in the not unwarrantable hope that they would brain them¬ 
selves against it. If the enemy did not accept his offered gage of 
buttle, he hoped, as he wrote to the Emperor on the 17th, to be able 
to strike out for the northern Meuse country on the 19th^ If they 
did accept the challenge and were worsted, one need not recount the 
possibilities. 

Bazainc’s eye for country availed him well in his choice of the 
Gravelotte position, and on that red day the conduct of his army 
went far to justify his preference for the defensive. It is not too 
much to say that the Germans were beaten on their right and centre. 
Had Bazaine’s situation given him leave to take the offensive with his 
left, the issue might have been very different. But it is an obstinate 
truth that heaven is on the side of the big battalions. Bazaine’s 
own battalions were not big enough to stretch northward to the Orne, 
on whoso banks his right should have rested. He had to establish it 
instead on St. Privat, a position of groat natural strength, of which 
Canrobert, although ho held it with obstinate valour, had failed to 
make the most by supplementing nature with entrenchments. The 
Germans had men enough to hold Buzaine in handgrips all along the 
lino, and to spare an army corps for a wide turning movement. As 
the climax of a hard-fought day, the Crown Prince of Saxonj’’, 
having carried the flanking outpost of Ste. Marie aux Chfines, struck 
Canrobert on his bare right, while Von Pape with his Prussian Guards 
hammered ruthlessly on his front. Canrobert had to yield his hold, 
and the darkness closed in on a tactical defeat for Bazaine—closed 
in, too, on all but the haziest possibility of his quitting Metz, 
although, as his letter of the 19th to his imperial master shows, he 
himself still nourished hopes, when two or three days should have 
reinvigorated his army, of getting a^yay towards Ch&lons, cither ovel* 
St. Menehould or by the route by Sedan, over which MacMahon so 
disastrously essayed to approach him. 

The reproach against Bazaine in relation to Gravelotte—on the 
principle that any stick will do to beat a dog with—has been that he 
did not send his reserve, the Imperial Guard Corps, to the support 
of Canrobert in his position on the extreme right. He spared 
Canrobert everything he dared —reserve artillery and a column of 
infantry led by Bourbaki; but it behoved of him, lest he should lose 
all, to keep some reserve in hand. The Germans were hammering 
vehemently at his whole front; should they break it in anywhere 
between the Moselle and AmanviUiers Canrobert in St. Privat would 
have been cut oft’ altogether. Further, a German army corps, 
Manteuffel’s, that had not crossed the river at all, was threatening an 
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attack behind him, for which contingency ho hod to bo not wholly 
unprepared. Ho was outnumbered in his defensive, which is a 
worse plight than to be so in the offensivo; ho had to confront a 
wide-ranging variety of dangers, and when a largo and impartial 
view is taken of his conduct I venture to anticipate that the military 
critic of the future will pronounce of Bazaine at Gravelotte that he 
fought a good fight under very adverse conditions. 

Tho morning after the battle of Gravelotte the siege of Metz 
began. I witnessed its inception, as, on tho little plateau above the 
Point du Jour, I watched the German infantry men quietly reversing 
the horns and tho earth-mounds of tho sholtor trenches, whence the 
chassepot bullets had blistered them till long after the yesterday's sun 
had gone down. Bazaine’s troops, with some exceptions, wore not in 
bad heart, but weary, disorganized, and needing some repose. Tho 
bad weather told on them. Still Bazaine might have been in a 
condition to attempt egress again within a few days, while as yet the 
Germans had not belted him in so firmly and tightly as later. From 
the 22nd of August till about the day of Sedan extended the period 
of what chance ho had of breaking out. Whither was he to head, 
suppose him once out ? Obviously in a north-westerly direction, and 
march on tho Lower Meuse with intent to join 31acMahon. But tho 
Germans could discern that this should be his objective full as well 
as he could himself; and to frustrate that object there stood outside 
that section of the arc of environment, which bent from Amanvilliers 
to the Thionville road in the Moselle valley, four German army 
corps, or close on 120,000 men. The section south and south-east of 
Metz was thinly manned by tho Germans, and I do think Bazaine 
could at this time have got away along the Strasburg road; but then 
ho would have been abandoning MacMahon marching towards Metz 
to effect a junction with him. That he lay too quiet for the ten days 
after Gravelottc must be admitted, and it was his quietude which 
allowed the three Gennan corps, detached under the command of the 
Crown Prince of Saxony, to march gaily down tlic Meuse to meet Mac¬ 
Mahon, unhampered by tidings of trouble behind tliem among Prince 
Frederick Charles’s people. It may be urged as palliating Bazaine’s 
quiescence in this interval, that all his corps commanders coincided 
in an opinion in favour of supineness. Although with a strong 
general under normal conditions such an argument ought to have 
little weight, it ought not to be forgotten that two of Bazaine’s 
corps commanders were Marshals of France like himself, and that he 
had served under both of these. 

He bestirred himself, however, immediately that there came to 
him definite intelligence of the lino on which MacMahon was march¬ 
ing. Already he had placed his army in an entrenched camp on 
the right baenk of the river. From that camp, on the Slat August, 
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he sent three corps against tho German environment in a -iiorth- 
westcrly direction, with St. Barhe as their immediate objective. We 
had been accustomed to regard this sortie simply as a diversion, in 
favour of tho expected MacMahon, but liazainc records his intention 
to have struck for Thionville by a half circuit with those three corps, 
expecting to open tho direct Moselle valley road for thetother two. 
It is a fatal error to sleep on the crest of a seriously intended sortie. 
Bazaine charges his subordinates with slowness, but confessedly his 
signal gun did not fire till two v.m. Two is a good hour for 
the comiuenoemcnt of a sortie, only it should be two a.m. By night¬ 
fall the head of his attack had pierced close to St. Barbe, and then, 
to use a favourite phrase of Bazaine’s, “ night su.spcnded tlie oilensive 
movement.” But the Germans take the grossest liberties with th<’ 
night; they abused its signal for repose by doubling up from 
right and left in front of Bazaino’s sortie, and before daybreak they 
insolently broke the slumbers of Lo Bceuf—who had fallen in with 
the suggestions of night by going to bed in tho village of Servigny— 
with a most vigorous and peremptory countcr-oficnsivc. Panics 
followed, everything that happened on the following day was dis¬ 
creditable to French officers and soldiers; t here were abuse and 
counter-abuse, “precipitate retirements,” and most indecent uncover¬ 
ings of each other’s flunks. The Germans smashed steadily on, 
according to their wont, and nightfall of the 1st September saw the 
French troops back in their entrenchments, ■with a loss of three 
thousand five hundred men. 

Bazaine still hoped to hear of MacMalum’s approach. But for the 
near thunder of his own cannon on the iilst August, he might have 
heard a faint far-off sound of the knell of MacMahon’s army on that 
day of disaster for France. That sound faintly borne on the breeze 
from the battle-field of Beaumont, sixty-five miles away. Prince 
Frederick Charles heard as he stood on the hill of Ilorimont watching 
and feeding the combat over against liim on the slopes of Servigny 
and Noissevillo, but the low dull roar never reached the beleaguered. 
After the capitulation of Sedan, Bazaine’s chance of success in breaking 
soon became a certainty of failure. And suppose he had succeeded; 
what would have been his objective point, what his sneedy fate ? But 
for the fortress they were incidentally subduing in the process of 
star'ving him, nothing would have pleased the Germans better than 
to have opened to him a passage on whatsoever face he might have 
chosen, and then to have closed the long drama by mobbing him in 
the open. For they were stronger than he by two to one, better 
found, better marchers, and in heart, which he was not. 

But it may bo permitted, perhaps, to one who watched with the 
Germans throughout the long beleaguerment, to express a conviction 
that it was impossible for Bazaine to have fought his way out. A 
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coi^ de nimi was out of the question. From the hill of Horimont, 
friMn the observatory on the top of Mont St. Blaise, from the bluff 
before Servigny, and from the plateau of St. Germain, I have looked 
down on Bazaine’s enti’onched camp with such dominance that a com¬ 
pany could not form rank but that I saw it. At these points and 
many others wore watchers continually. The Gf' rman held-watches 
were pushed so clo.se as virtually to have their fingers on the pulse- 
beat of Bazaine’s army. At the alarm, and the objective of any tlircat 
immediately discerned in its earliest inception, the second line of the 
environment closed up into the first, into made positions, wherein the 
forces occupying them were capable of resisting anything that could 
come against them, till from right and from left supports closed in on 
and behind them. Fortifications, entrenchments, batteries crossing 
their fire on every bit of open, shelter trenches behind abattis, and 
redoubts in every commanding point armed with guns of po.sition— 
all this, and an overwhelming superiority in numbers, German method, 
and the superior spirit which was natural to the relative situation, 
effectually counterbalanced the French advantage in the possession of 
the interior lines. Bazaine was impotent to got out; whereas he had 
the consciousness that at least where ho was he detained around him 
a great host of Germans. lie erred in a purely military sense in not 
making more frequent and more vigorous sorties; although his sorties 
have been assiduously minimised, both in regard to number and energy. 
But confining the question to a purely military issue, he did no haran 
by not being more enei-gelic in sorties. The Germans could not but 
know his condition, perhaps better than he did himself. While he 
was formidable, no quiescence of his brought it about that they relaxed 
by a man their force, or by one whit tlieir vigilance. They could take 
a great deal of harassment without suffering materially; in harassing 
them .with whips, ho would have harassed his own poor devils with 
scorpions. Every German he might have killed would certainly have 
cost him two Frenchmen; and if it be said that his Frenchmen would 
have been better employed in expending themselves on this scale in 
the slaughter of Germans than in ripening or rotting for a German 
prison, it was not till the last that Bazaine had to reconcile himself 
to this sombre fate for the once puissant army of the Rhine. 

One of the questions to which the Trianon court-martial replied 
with its “ oui ” was whether Bazaine had capitulated without 
exhausting all the means for defence at his disposal, and without 
having done everything that duty and honour prescribed. This 
purely military question, the following facts may strike the impartial 
reader as answering in another fashion. They arc not Bazaine’s 
facts; they are set forth in the evidence laid before the court- 
martial. Already, on the 15th September, it was found necessary to 
put the army on a reduced bread ration. On 15th October General 
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Coffini^res, the Governor of Metz, reported 25,000 sick soldiers, 
utterly destitute of medicines, medical comforts, and appliances of 
any description. Ten days before this date, the principal medical 
officer had reported tho dire spread of typhoid fever, the massacre of 
countless wounded by the fell hospital gangrene, and the ruthless 
blood-poisoning; virulent typhus so prevalent that it cut down the 
surgeons like a scythe; scurvy almost universal, and dysentery an 
epidemic so widespread that tho hospitals—and all Metz was an 
hospital—could not accommodate a tithe of the afflicted. He had 
told how the patients in the extremity of mortal sickness had no 
other food than horse-flesh, without salt, and a little bad bread. 
To interpolate a sentence of personal evidence, I saw prisoners and 
deserters from the beleaguered army brought into the German lines, 
rotten with scurvy and cutaneous disorders obviously produced by 
impoverished blood, and hungry with a hunger that was not human 
but wolfish. The array that marched out into the “ prisoner lagers ’’ 
after the capitulation, was a lamentable spectacle, gaunt, blotched, 
and anomic; men died like dies while they waited in those exposed 
camps, under the cold rain, till the prisoner trains were ready to carry 
them into captivity, and the mortality on the journey was 
serious. On the 8th October, Coffinieres handed in an estimate to 
Bazainc, which set forth that even as the result of confiscation of 
tho pittance of city stores, the supplies would last no longer than 
till tho 20th of that month. “ This,” said ho—a cold, stern man— 
** this is the extreme limit to wliich we can attain by straining every 
possible resource.” On 7th October, Bazaine delivered a strenuous 
sortie down tho Mosollo valley, which cost him 1,200 men, and which 
simply proved the strength of the environment. On 10th October a 
council of war unanimously pronounced against the possibility of 
further offensive efforts, and in favour of opening negotiations for an 
honourable “ convention.” Hot until tho 25th October, four days 
after the issue of rations had ceased, did Bazainc and Changarnier 
try to negotiate, not a capitulation, but a revictualling armistice, and 
tho withdrawal of his army to Africa, leaving Metz unsurrendered. 
The Bed Prince declined the proposition, “ with effusive sympathy.” 
Bazaine fell back on the chimera of an attempt to break out. Tho 
council of war condemned tho idea with unanimity; one general 
pronounced that a sortie would be a criminal act.” Bazaine 
owned sadly that it would have been “ an act of despair, a veritable 
suicide, simply giving an easy victory to the enemy, and involving 
the crime of a useless sacrifice of thousands of brave men whom the 
country had placed under his command.” He treated amidst starva¬ 
tion. The report which constituted this indictment before the 
court-martial contains these specific words—“ The army and the 
fortress of Metz were held up to tho last morsel of bread.” Could 
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this have been said of Paris, whose resistance was acclaimed to have 
amply fulfilled the mandates of “duty and honour”? Finally, 
on 27th October, General Jarraa, under the powers entrusted to him 
by the Commander-in-chief and the council of war, signed the capi¬ 
tulation, an act which that council formally ratified on its completion. 
On the 28th the Germans occupied Metz, and oix the 29th the dis¬ 
armed French army marched out into the prisoner lagers. The oflBicers 
retained their swords; thus much Pa^'aino obtained after a hard 
struggle. The daj'^s are past when men ate their boots before'they 
would submit to surrender. Common sense and common humanity 
have rendered obsolete this cruel Quixotry of the dark ages. Metz 
held out till severer extremities than sufficed to bring about 
surrender of any place of arms beleaguered during the Franco- 
German war. No beleaguerment of the present century, from 
Saragossa to Plevna, has been withstood to so acute a point of 
privation. I will not affirm that Bazaine, when he drove into 
Corny on the day of the surrender, was as lean as the Stadtholder 
when Antwerp succumbed to the Duke of Parma; but Osman Pasha 
was not in bad case, nor was Jules Favre gaunter than his wont 
when ho came to Versailles to negotiate the capitulation of Paris. 

Another count of Bazaine’s indictment charged him with treating 
with tho enemy in disregard of duty and honour. In effect it imputed 
to him that he was a traitor to France, and it is this imputation which 
has blackened his name. It is owned that he held out even to 
tho last morsel of bread, so that what dealings he held with tho 
enemy did not result in a prcmaturcncss of surrender. He did have 
negotiations with the enemy, just as did Jules Favre atFerriere8,ju8t 
as Thiers again had at Versailles. But these were in his character as 
a patriot chief according to his lights. “ Nous sommes on r«5volution.” 
Of the character of that revolution he knew nothing save by indirect 
hearsay. The Government of the National Defence had never commu¬ 
nicated with him at all, much less acquainted him with the powers 
under which it was acting. And were these powers aught save usur¬ 
pation, pending a vote of a national assembly ? Distracted France, 
wo know, had acquiesced in the revolutionary initiative of Paris, but 
all Bazaine’s information on the subject came from chance scraps of 
newspapers that the Germans sent him, and a commimication from 
Prince Frederick Charles. He and his army had taken tho oath of allegi¬ 
ance to the Empire, the Emperor had placed him where he was; tho 
latest government of France of which he had cognisance was that of 
the Regency. Englishmen are not in the habit of vituperating Monk 
as a traitor, yet Monk w'cnt farther than ever Bazaine thought of 
doing. Monk overthrew on established government in bringing 
back Charles; Bazaine simply nourished the hope of bringing peace 
to France—the Germans were refusing to treat with the “ gentlemen 
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of tbe pavement ”—by supporting the government (whose sworn 
servant ho was) which they had thrown out, pending an appeal to a 
national vote. Ney was shot for doing what Bazaine was condemned 
to be shot for not doing. Ney went prematurely over to the returning 
[Napoleon; Bazaine did not see his way prematurely to desert the 
forcibly evicted Napoleon. 

It was a time when hocner witted men than the honest old ranker 
found themselves perplexed. The Ilegnier episode we may set aside; 
llegnicr was a cat’s-paw of Bismarck, was disavowed by the Empress, 
and had no success iii committing Bazainc to any proposal. But us 
the October days passed over them in their isolation, Bazaine and the 
generals who formed his council came to realise how bewildering was 
the situation, how unprecedented was their position. They controlled 
the only regular army that France possessed. They were citizens or 
silbjects, or citizens and subjects, which ?—as well as soldiers. The 
military duty that lay straight in front of them was clearly seen as 
events proved; but there might bo duties, of a mingled civilian and 
military character, beseeming them yet more. As soldiers they realised 
what every real soldier, not to say every man of sense, realised, that 
after Sedan the chance of France -was gone. She miglit fight and bleed 
indeed ; but the prolongation of the struggle could bring nothing to 
lier save a barren tatter of reputation for a modified stubbornness, 
lengthened misery and depiction, and a large increase to the national 
debt. They resolved, collectively resolved—and this resolve "was 
arrived at rather by a company of comrades moved by patriotism than 
by a military council with the army leerlor as its president—to send 

eneral Boyer to confer with Bismarck. The latter suggested an 
expedient, and was willing to co-operate in the furtherance of it, that 
seemed to open for the people in Metz a path of practical and not 
unworthy duty. The expedient needed the co-operation of the 
Empress Eugenio in her never devolved position as Kegcnt. In this 
capacity, while the army of Metz should support the Eegency ad 
inierim, she was to address a manifesto to the nation, desiring it to 
pronounce on the form of government it preferred. This expedient was 
on all fours with that subsequently accepted by the Government of the 
National Defence, only that then the bottle-hold rs were German 
instead of French soldiers. It was necessary to submit this proposition 
to the arbitrament of the Empress, and Boyer visited England with 
that intent, but he took with him thither, as he had communicated 
jjreviously to Bismarck, the express stipulation that the chief of the 
Metz army could accept no delegation to sign auy treaty involving 
questions foreign to the array, since it behoved him to remain outside of 
all political complications. “ The mission of Boyer had the sole objects 
to disengage the army from a futile position and to preserve the wel¬ 
fare of France.” The expedient proved impracticable, and there 
remained simply the military situation. 
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That was the whole story of Bazaine’s “ treachery.” If this were 
a conspiracy in which he engaged, he had for brother-conspirators 
marshals of France and coraniandcrs of army corps, to none of whom 
was blame imputed for their conduct, and most of whom have subse¬ 
quently held high command under the Republic. The officer who 
drew up the indictment against him had served under his command. 
The Minister of War, who signed tlie order for his court-martial, and 
who would have signed the order for his execution had its sentence 
been carried out, hud been an interraediar}’^ in the negotiation of the 
capitulation for which ho was arraigned. Had ho been put to death, 
it might have fallen to one of his brother conspirators, in his new 
<“apacity as Governor of Paris, to detail from his command the firing 
party. But it wa.'i, perhaps, the grimmest grotesqueness in all the cruel 
tragedy of injustice, that ho should have been respited from this fate 
by the clemency of a man who had conducted another French army 
into a position where it had to capitulate in the open field, and whoso 
reward for this exploit had been his elevation to the Presidency of the 
Republic. Bazaine’s trial W'us simply a plot to appease the fury of 
France by throwing to it a victim which she was to be allowed only 
to mumble, not utterly to rend. lie w'as accused of capitulating cn 
rafic campagne, in the open field; which that he did not do the German 
oartlrworks still extant around Metz testify sufficiently. But this 
charge u as formulated because the French Code Militairo proscribes 
death without allowing the court-martial any alternative, as the sen¬ 
tence of the commander w'ho has surrendered an army in the ppen 
field. This simplified matters, but the court-martial could not bring 
itself to pronounce its verdict of guilty without stipulating that the 
sentence that verdict carried should not be carried into execution. 
The words which the Duke D’Aumale Avroto in arguing for that con¬ 
dition may fitly close this article. “ Marshal Bazaino assumed and 
exorcised the command of the army of tlic Rhine in the midst of 
unheard-of difficulties. Ho was responsible neither for the disastrous 
commencement of th«i campaign nor for the choice of the lines of 
operafions. Where the bullets were flying thickesl, there he ever Avas; 
in every battle he Avas the bravest of the brave; and on the 16th of 
August his personal courage and indomitable resolution saved Iho 
day. Think of the record of hi.s service since ho enlisted in ’31; reckon 
up his campaigns, his wounds, the brilliant exploits Avhereby the 
ranker won the baton of a Marshal of France.” In effect, then, 
continues the president of the court-martial—an officer who had not 
served France during the AA’ur —addressing the President of the 
Republic, who hod himself, all save technically, done what Bazainc 
was condemned for, “ Don’t have this man shot, in accordance with 
our sentence, but hunt him away into the wilderness, carrying away 
with him the wrath of France and the sins of us all I ” 

Auchihat.d FonnEs. 
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A MONTH IN CONNEjWARA. 


Having recently spent a month in Connemara and seen a great deal 
of the country and people, I am anxious to record my impressions, 
believing that the almost total ignorance which prevails in England 
of the actual state of things in the poorer districts of Ireland 
has been a main cause of much evil. I do not pretend to be 
infalliblo in ray conclusions, but I may fairly claim some of the 
qualifications of a competent witness. I have long taken great 
interest in Irish affairs, and was a close attendant in the Ilouse 
of Commons during the debates on the Land Act, the Ari’cars Act, 
and other Irish measures. I have on several occasions visited 
some of the poorer districts of Ireland and conversed freely with 
all classes, making it ray business to ascertain facts as accurately as 
possible. And lastly, my connection with my own county, Orkney, 
has given mo considerable insight into the conditions of a district 
mainly of small holdings, and which was left, half a century ago, by 
the failure of kelp, in a position not very unlike that of the west of 
Ireland, from which it has risen to one of great prosperity, mainly by 
agricultural improvement. 

Connemara is the wild mountainous district which forms the west 
of the county of Galway, facing the Atlantic, It is impossible, with¬ 
out having scon it, to form an idea of the utter waste and desolation 
of this remote region. The granite rock has boon planed by ancient 
glaciers until nothing is left hut the bare bones of the earth, covered 
here and there, in the flats and hollows, by dense spongy peat, while 
the whole surface is peppered over by a perfect hail of boulders. You 
may travel for twenty miles without seeing a bit of land that could 
be cultivated by the plough. KnoM'ing Scotland well, I can safely 
say that the wildest deer-forest there is better fitted by nature for 
human habitation than the greater part of Connemara. The un¬ 
fortunate inhabitants of this inhospitable tract live as they best can on 
the land. There are scarcely any farms in the distrit' large enough to 
employ labourers; kelp bas failed; harvest-work in England has 
failed to a great extent, owing to had seasons and reaping-machines; 
fisheries are impossible except for those who live on the outer coast, 
and they have neither boats, nets, nor markets; and, in short, except 
for a little nominal work on roads and relief works, wages cannot be 
•said to exist. How then do the people keep body and soul together? 
That they should be poor, beyond any conception of poverty in the 
poorest ports of England or Scotland, is a matter of course. Their 
bouses arc considerably worse than an average Scotch peasant’s cow- 
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shed; their clothing is hardly sufficient for decency and ntierlj’ 
inadequate for protection from wot and cold. Of a hundred mon, 
women, and children you will scarcely seo one who has shoes and 
stockings, and whoso drtss is not a patchwork of rags and tatters. 
Their food is potatoes, and wlien these fail, Indian com-ineal, ob¬ 
tained by charity or credit. The occa.sional sale of a pig or cow 
brings in all the money they ever s(' 0 , which goes either in staving 
off eviction by payments on account o" rent, or in reducing the debt 
to the shopkeeper who has supplied thorn with necessaries. A good 
many arc helped by remittances from sons or daughters who hav<' 
emigrated and some cam a few pounds by harvest-work in Euglanci. 

Tf some of our English politicians who insist on legislating fo! 
Ireland according to English ideas could conic to Connemara and set' 
the actual state' of things with their own eyes, thej would aduut 
that it is absurd to talk of “ freedom of contract ” in tbe relations of 
landlord and tenant in the case of small holdings in iho west ot 
Ireland. The cottier, having nothing to fall back upon, was prac¬ 
tically at the mercy of the landlord, and obliged to jiay, or promise 
to pay, whatever rent was demanded of him. Long before the Ijund 
Act was introduced T eamc to tlie conelusion, from coinjiaring some 
rents in Kerry and Clare which happened to come under my observa¬ 
tion Avith rents ot similar holdings in my ow'n county of Oikncy, that 
the Poor-Law, or Griffith’s Valuation, was fully high enough for farms 
of that description, and ever .since I have been extremely sceptical us 
to the goodness of the landlords or fairness of (he rents, where they 
exceeded that valuation. 1 speak only of the small class of hol<ling.s, 
for on large grazing farms or on good laud the value may, in soiiu' 
cases, have really risen. Now in Connemara the result of all ray 
inquiries, supported by the figures given in the official reports ol 
the Land Commissioners, leads to the conclusion that the aveiagi 
scale of such rents before the Land Act was 50 to 70 per cent, over 
Griffith’s Valuation. The question of tenant’s improvements has still 
to be considered, and its gravity may be illustrated by a single 
instance. Take such a stretch of mountain-side as T am now looking 
out at from my window. Tt never was and noA’cr would liaA'e b<t‘n 
worth sixpence an aero to any landlord, and it would haAO ruined :t 
Rothschild to attempt any wholesale reclamation of it. But 1 discern, 
far up the hillside, a few patches of brighter green among the rusty 
green and grey rocks of the desolattj laudscaiK'. What arc these ? 
In Scotland I should have supposed them to indicate a small moor¬ 
land farm, or two or three shepherds’ cottages. As a matter of fact 
they are what is called hero a township, with no less than twenty-two 
families living on it, and paying on an average £3 or £4 a year each 
of rent. Every farthing of this rent is made by the improvements of 
the tenants or their predecessors, who have built the houses, delved 
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the potuto ploffi, and carried up from the shore tho shell, sand, and 
seaweed which have inadc it possible to grow anything on tho pure peat. 
Tho gro'^s produce is not nearly enough to give a docent living to 
(be tenant if ho had the whole of it. Is it or is it not consistent 
with natural justice that a large part of this scanty produce should go 
to the landlord as rent? Rent surely ought to moan tho surplus, 
after a decent living has been provided for the actual cultivator of 
the soil, and a fair return for any capital or labour he has expended 
on iinprovcincnls, and not tho last penny that can bo squeezed by 
intense competition out of poor creatures who have not employment, 
even at a shilling a day, to full back upon if evicted. To take a 
specific instance: A man with whom I talk<'d the other day showed 
me his holding. The total area was about throe Irish or four 
English acres, of which onc-third was bare rock ; the rent £4 a year. 
If it were in iny own county, Orkney, I should consider from £2 to 
£li a year a fair rent for it to an iuooming tenant wlio had not made 
any improvements. But in this case tho present tenant’s father built 
the cottage and I’cclaimcd about half tlie land, and the present tenant 
has reclaimed tho other half. Tho £1 a year of rent is simply 
confiscation of tho icnanl'n im 2 )rovcments. 

I must make the honest confession that Jiaviug seen what I have 
of the actual state of tho poor districts of Ireland, I have come 
back almost half a I’arnellite, and with feelings about “ Irish 
landlordism ” not altogether different from those of Michael Davitt 
himself. In saying this, however, I speak of tho system and 
not of individuals—of landlordism and iif of landlords. There 
are many good landlords in Ireland, and the credit due to 
them is vastly greater than to good landlords in England. For in 
England it is difficult to bo a bad landlord. The small holdings and 
absence of employment which make tenants absolutely dependent 
on their landlords are ncarlv unknown: real freedom of con- 

V * 

tract prevails to a great extent; and the traditions of centuric.s 
operate to maintain fair rents ainl friendly relaiious bctw'cen tho 
owner of the soil and his tenants. But in Ireland the case is reversed. 
The law has said practically to the good landlord, “ You are a fool 
for your pains. Why don’t you take advantage of the Intense com¬ 
petition lor land to screw uj) your rents as your neighbours are 
doing P Here am 1 ready to support you w'ith writs and policemen 
to make tho most you can of your own.” Great allowance also 
must be made for the position of men educated in the idea of the 
divine right of landlords, and with their whole scale of living, 
family charges, and mortgages, based on the supposition of a 
certain amount of rent-roll. A man who inherits an estate of 
£o,000 a year, with incumbrances of £3,000, is hardly likely 
to realise the fact that his rent-roll ought to bo reduced one- 
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half to enable his tenants to live. But with all allowances for 
individuals, the system is a rotten one, and could not endure when 
light is thrown upon it. The average English elector, with his 
notions of justice and fair play, will not long tolerate the applica¬ 
tion of the resources of the empire to support, by evictions, the 
enforcement of rents in such cases as I have do bribed, when the poor 
starving tenant is rack-rented on his own improvements. 

Wherever I go and with whomever I converse, whether priest, 
peasant, farmer, or shopkeeper, I find this the one universal com¬ 
plaint and one real root of bitterness—that popr men sliould be 
rented on their own improvements; and the liatred of English rule 
seems to mo to be based mainly on the fact that this rule has been 
the chief, or I may say the sole, support of this injustice. Apart 
from the question of land, I have never seen the least trace of any 
animosity against England. These poor peasants of Connemara are 
as civil, quiet, and good-natured a race as one could wish to see. 
A simple, patient race, with many excellent qualities and much 
natural intelligence, they might, under favourable circumstances, 
develop into a fine peasantry. They arc better looking than could 
be expected under the miserable conditions of their existence; you 
will SCO more low and repulsive faces in one of the back streets of 
Dublin, Liverpool, or Glasgow than in all Connemara. The children 
are often bright-eyed and nice-looking, in spito of dirt and rags, 
arc generally quick-witted and make good scholars for their oppor¬ 
tunities. Chastity is pre-eminently a Connemara virtue, and in a 
parish with eight hundred families, which I visited, there had not 
been a single illegitimate birth for the last eight years. The 
people generally, outside the towns, are not great politicians, but 
they take an interest in the questions of the day; and I am 
told that the solitary copy of tho Frecman*s Jcurnal, which is 
taken in by the only large farmer in the district, is otten trans¬ 
lated into Irish and read aloud after mass to the people collected 
at the chapel. Their views, as far as they have any, are pretty much 
confined to the land question, and resolve themselves into attach¬ 
ment to Paimell and Davitt as the champions who Lave, for the first 
time, taken up succcsstully the cause of the tenant against the 
landlord. 

I was agreeably surprised, however, in all the intercourse [ have 
had not only with the peasants but with the higher classes, such as 
priests, farmers, and shopkeepers, including many who Avere strong 
Notionalists, to find a very general recognition of tho reality of 
the boon conferred by the Land Act, and of the debt of gratitude 
due from Ireland to Mr. Gladstone for his exertions in carrying it. 
While Mr. Parnell is the popular hero of the masses, the name 
of Gladstone commands universal respect, and the general feeling 
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!H iliat the regeneration of Ireland can only be effected by 
converting the English and Scotch Liberal party and working 
in concert with them, and not by an appeal to arms or by 
maintaining an attitude of irreconcilable though passive hostility. 
At the same time no doubt they believe that agitation out of Parlia¬ 
ment and obstruction in it, ha^c been eflScient weapons in the past 
for getting ncocssury reforms, and may be so in the future, and the 
rime is probably distant when wo may expect to sec them laid aside. 
It took tlireo or four generations and two civil wars before Scotland 
became a peaceful and prosperous member of the liritish empire; 
and wo have no right to expect that Ireland, tbo work of whose 
regeneration luiiy be fairly said to have only commenced with the 
passing of tbo Land Act, should bo pacified in a single year or even 
in a single lifetime. 

Pirst among the remedies for the inisorics and evils which 
exist in the west of Ireland I phioo the restoration of the Land 
Act to the original intention of Parliament. The object of the 
olauso passed by Parliament and commonly known as “Healy^s 
Olause,” was to meet such a case as I have described of the 
tenant who is rented at XT a year on hi.s own improvements. 
The intention was to instruct the Land (Commissioners to make 
all landlords do compulsorily what every good landlord would do 
, voluntarily, viz. in fixing the rent to make a fair allowance 
for value created by the tenant and not compensated for by a 
money payment or by long occupation at a rent below the current 
maikct rate. Put a majority of the Irish judges, in the case 
of Adams r. Dunsneath, have, us lawyers are apt to do, put a con¬ 
struction on the words directly opposed to what seems to bo 
their plain meaning to men of ordinary common sense, and by 
so doing have deprived tenants who have created the value 
of their lands of a great part of the benefit which the Legis¬ 
lature intended to give them. Jl is essential to remedy this, 
both to meet the case of the numerous small crofters to whom 
the payment of a pound or two more or less of rent is of great 
importance, and still more to sliow Ireland that justice in the case of 
an undoubted and admitted claim is not to be postpoi.ed indefinitely 
to suit English convenience. 

The Land Act in this dislrit.t has as yet only been partially 
applied, and a great many of the cases have still to be heard. 
In the meantime, where judicial rents have been settled by the 
Oommissioners, the general result is pretty much as follows. The old 
rents averaged about 60 to 70 per cent, above Griffith's Valuation. 
The judicial rents average a reduction to about 25 per cent, above 
(}riffith'8. In some cases voluntary settlements have been made at 
a reduction of fis. 8d. in the X, leaving the new rents about 10 per 
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cent, above tbe valuation. I have no hesitation in saying that these 
rents are still too high, and I doubt the possibility of their being 
punctually paid. Indeecb I believe that with the extensive emigra¬ 
tion which has drained the district of a great part of tho able- 
bodied population, the natural operation of. supply and demand will 
bring rents down to a lower level. Yofc th-. fact remains, that tho 
Land Act, however enlarged or uuicndcd, would go but a little way to 
remove the distress of tho west of Ireland, and that if you gavo every 
man his holding rent-free, nine out of ten would remain paupers. 
There are at least five times too many people for the land to support 
—that is, it would take five average holdings consolidated into one 
to make larms of sufficient size to enable a frugal and industrious 
man to live and support a fuiuily on thorn in decency and comfort. 
Small holdings are all very well in countries of the vino and olive, 
whore great valuo may be obtained from a Hinall area by what is, in 
fact, garden cultivation rather than farming. But with such a soil 
and cliinalo as prevail in the Highlands of Scotland and the west of 
Ireland, if a faianor is to live at all he must live by his live-stock, 
principally by breeding cattle. How to breed cattle on rough moun¬ 
tain-laud requires a large area, and still more it requires a fair-sized 
nucleus'of arable land on which to raise hay, straw, and turnips for 
winter consumption, otherwise the cattle will be starved in winter; 
they will bo few and of an inferior description, and after keeping 
them for four or five years they will not fetch half the ijrice of two 
or throe year old beasts of good stock which have boon well fed, 
summer and wintoi’, from tho day of their birth. Tho late Sir R. 
Griffiths laid it down as a rule that no farm in Ireland ought to 
bo of loss than two7ity-five acres, and I can qul<.o confirm it from 
experience of the north of Scotland. Farms of this size are also 
indispensable to create a labour market for agricultural labour, as 
any one who tries to live on a smallor holding cannot afford to 
hire labour. 

Tho problem of the west of Ireland may bo shortly stated thus : 
To bring the population iip to a fair standard of comfort, every able- 
bodied man ought to be able to get work at 2s. a da}’’. At present, 
in the best parts of tlie district, there is only precarious employment • 
at Is. or Is. fid. a day, and in tho worst parts no employment at all. - 
How can you stretch tho precarious shilling into the certain two 
shillings P Clearly only by increasing the demand for labour or 
diminishing the supply. But anything like an offoctivo increase in 
the demand for labour in such a district as this is impossible for tbe 
present generation, and even a commencement in that direction 
could only be made by a large consolidation of holdings, which 
V napus a large decrease of the population. On every consideration 
therefore it is plain that real relief can only corao from removing a 
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largo part of tlio population from these barren wastes to some other 
place where land is more fertile and labour is in better demand. 
In other words, they must migrate or emigrate. As regards 
migration, or removal to other parts of Ireland, every one must wish 
that it was possible, and that there existed a reserve of good land 
unoccupied on which poor families from Connaught could be settled 
at a moderate expense. Ilut unfortunately migration, which looks 
very plausible as long as we keep to generalities, will not stand the 
test of a practical appeal to facts and figures. It may bo very true 
that there is much waste land in Ireland which might be cultivated, 
and that Ireland, under more favourable circumstances, might, and 
wo may hope will in another generation or two, support a larger 
population than it has at present. Hut wo have to deal with the 
present, and how do the facts stand P There is very littl# cultivated 
land in Ireland unoccupied, and any land on which you are to place 
poor families from the west must bo reclaimed. Who is to do this, 
and what will it cost ? 

The first point is to decide how many acres are to constitute the 
minimum per family of the new holdings. Certainly this minimum 
ought not to be less than twenty acres of reclaimed land, which for 
many years must be of inferior quality to old cultivated land. If 
less, you will simply transport the poverty of Connaught into the 
more prosperous provinces, and lower the already too low scale of 
wages by the competition of the now men transported into the 
locality. Kow how much per acre does it cost to reclaim waste land? 
I have seen a great deal of reclamation in Orkney and Caithness, 
Avhere thousands of acres have been converted during the last thirty 
years from bog and heather into good corn-fields; but I never knew 
reclamation pay unless when it was done bit by bit about the nucleus 
of an existing farm. Wholesale reclamation, when a largo tract of 
waste land is taken in hand and turned into faj'ins fit for a tenant to 
step into and occupy, is enormously expensive. I am credibly 
informed that the Duke of Sutherland’s reclamations, near I^airg, 
have cost not less than .£30 or .£-10 per acre. I never heard of any 
extensive reclamation carried out by a landlord for less than £10 an 
acre, and this only under very favourable circunislanci s, and with¬ 
out providing houses and farm buildings. Jlor is this all the expense, 
IS not only must the land bo reclaimed and houses built, but the 
poor families whom it is wished to settle must be provided with u 
certain amount of seed, implements, and live-stock if they are to 
live on their now holdings, and even then must be supported until 
they get their first crop, or longer if the crop fails for the first year 
or two, as it often does in new land. I do not see how it is possible 
to bring the cost of transporting a poor family, say of five persons, 
from Connemara and settling them on twenty acres of reclaimed land 
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under conditions which give them a fair chance of success at loss 
than £300, and if tho State undertook it the cost would probably bo 
tar more. That is to say, migration would cost something like £60 
per head of the population migrated. 

In distrusting, however, any wholesale scheme of migration, I am 
very far from underrating the advantages whMr may accrue from 
what may be called voluntary and individual recIaTuation of cultivable 
land in Ireland. Even in the worst parts of Conuemura there is a 
good deal of land no worse tlian that now cultivated, and when we 
got into the northern part of tho district, towards (ylifden and Lelter- 
frack, where the rugged mountains slope off towards the sea and the 
granite formation is succeeded by limestone, there is much amongst 
them which might make fair small farms, such us we sec in Orkney 
and the bettor parts of the Scotch Highlands. Even as it is, the 
condition of this part of the district is better than that of southern 
Connemara. Tho crops are better, flic cattle much bettor and more 
numerous, and the people on the whole better dressed. Shoes and 
stockings begin to reappear, and here and there you see a man with 
a good frieze coat and a woman witli a decent cloak. 

I do not doubt that wilb fixed fair rents for their present holdings, 
facilities for getting land to reclaim, and above all absolute securit}'- 
against their rent being raised on tliem for their own improvements, 
a considerable amount of reclamation might bo effected, and tho 
condition of the people materially improved. Where holdings arc 
too small many tenants would strive to enlarge them by taking in 
fresh ground, and they arc capable of any amount of hard labour 
when they see a definite object, like the acquisition of fresh land tO' 
be their own for ever at a moderate feu duty. With this going on 
over all Ireland, not only would the evil of too small holdings be 
gradually diminished, but habits of steady indusiry would be acquired, 
better modes of farming would be introduced, and by degrees a 
demand for labour would spring up which w'ould tend to relieve the 
congested districts by the spontaneous migration of individual 
labourers going to some neighbouring county whore they could carji 
fair wages. To promote ihis sort of reclamation no assistance from 
legislation should bo wanting. I do not grudge the ,1*00,000 to be 
devoted to migration by tho Act just passed, for although I have no 
faith in it I devoutly hope that I may be mistaken, and that it 
may succeed; and at any rate I think the money’well spent in giving 
the many influential parties in Ireland who have set their hearts on 
migration, an opportunity of' trying the experiment fully and fairly. 
Hut 1 would much rather vole for a greatly larger sum tb be 
given as loans at low intcrestrto individual snfall tenants who wished 
to reclaim or improve. And, above all, I think it desirable that 
facilities should bo given by law for the acquisition of adjoining 
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waste lands at a fair fixed feu duty based on present value to tenants 
who wished to recluiin, under conditions binding them to do the 
work within a reasonable time, and not to sub-let or subdivide their 
< xi.>ting or new holdings into smaller holdings. I would allow any 
tenant of less than thirty acres to apply to the Land Court for an 
order puttipg him in possession of adjoining waste land for the pur¬ 
pose of reclamation on these or similar conditions. 

Meanwhile thc*rc is a mass of human misery to be dealt with, for 
Avhich the only practical remedy seems to bo emigration. Here, on 
one side of the Atlantic, arc hundreds of thousands of a fine, hardy, 
Und prolific race literally perishing for want of land and labour, 
while on the other side arc millions of acres of fertile land waiting 
for tillers, and a demand for luboiu* measured by a rate of wages of 
more than a dollar a day. The gulf which separates the two is 
bridged over by magnificent steamers, and may be measured now' by 
ten days in time and .£r)'in money. The difficulty of pioneering is 
surmounted, for there are few poor Irish families who have not 
already got a relalion or friend iir America. The repugnance of 
the Irish peasant to emigrate is a myth of politicians who look on 
a starving peasantry much as Napoleon did on his conscripts, as 
so much chair a canons to carry on the Avar against the English 
Governmont. 

At first sight, then, it might seem that nothing is required but to 
give the poor people of the congested districts a helping hand over 
the bridge which separates the Inferno in Avhich their lot is cast, from 
the Paradiso Avhore land is a dollar an acre and labour a dollar a 
day. But when avc come to look closely at the matter and understand 
the practical difficulties on the spot , it is by no means so simple. 
Voluntary emigration is one thing, emigration aided by the State is 
another. In the case of voluntary emigration none go, as a rule, 
but those who arc fit to go, and all difficulties are over when they 
land on the shores of America. But W’ith State emigration the 
real difficulties only then begin. Those avIio require State aid 
are from the very nature of the case the poorest and least fit to 
take care of themselves in a new country, and if they go in families 
they are so heavily handicapped that many must ‘ail in the race. 
Nor is this all. Almost all able-bodied male and female emigrants 
who laud in Canada without incumbrances and set themselves 
honestly to work, are sure to succeed at any rate in making a better 
living than they could have done at home. But few poor families, 
even if they have two or three working members, are qualified to 
succeed at once as settlers in a new country. The strangeness of 
everything around them confounds poor peasants from Connemara 
who perhaps were never out of their own parish and can hardly 
understand English. The vicissitudes of climate, especially the 
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great heat, are very trying to constitutions enfeebled by serai- 
starvation and accustomed to the mild and moist climato of the west 
of Ireland. - ITenco a good many lose heart and fail, and write home 
desponding letters, which deter others from following. On the 
other hand I hear none but favourable accounts of the single emi¬ 
grants who have gone out from tin's district, ^..-peciully of the young 
women who have heon assisted by Mr. Vere Foster, and who may 
be almost said to have departed en ni'me from the district. 

Of one thing I am convinced, that the dilHculties of family emi¬ 
gration arc such as cannot be dealt with by official routine, and that 
the Oovermnent has decided wisely in making benevolent societies 
such as Mr. Tuke’s committee the agents for distributing its fund.s. 
Having taken a great iiitore.st in these schemes, and done what I 
could on a small scale to procure subscriptions, I was naturally 
anxious to ascertain how they had worked in practice. Of Vcrc 
Foster's scheme for aiding volinMary femulo emigration I heard 
nothing but unqualified praise in all quarters. During the past 
three years 19,000 girls between the ages of eighteen and twenty 
have been helped to find a now homo at a cost of .£35,000. All 
these have gone ontlrdy of their own accord and to join relations 
or friends in America, and, from the accounts received, all have done 
well, so well indeed that it has been ascertained that they have 
already remitted homo upwards of i;250,()00 to their families in 
Ireland, in many cases to assist brothers and sisters to join them. 

The following arc specimens of some of the accounts which have 
been received from the parish priests of some of the «Hstricts from 
which these girls have emigrated ;— 

From tho Eov. P. Grouloy, Parish Priost of tHifdcn, Co. (hilway:—“ If the 
small tenants of Coniu'Tnara had tho land for nothing they could not live. The 
holdings are so small, tho land so stci-ile, that thoso people vdll ho always 

steopod in poverty.X wi.sh to God half tho people of this han-on territory 

would emigrate somewhere. Penal .servitude-would bo a p.ar:idiso to many of 
them compared to their present condition—slaves, drudges, and paupers, not 

half fed or half clad.I say with all tho energy of my existence, let the 

people leave in any and overy way that may take them out of the slough of 
poverty and misery in which they arc at propent sunk." 

From tho Rev. James M'Faddcn, P.P., Falcarrali, Donegal:—" The reports 
from aU were most satisfactory." 

From the Rev. P. Loguo, P.P,, Kilcar, Donegal:—“-4ro doing very well. 
.... Almost .all our boj'sand girls have friends in America wlio meet them on 
landing, so they have nothing to fear.” 

From tho Rev. James Kair, P.P.. Lettoikcnney, Donegal:—“ Very grati¬ 
fying accounts .... almost all met their friends on arri-ving there.” 

From tho Rev. B. Walker, P.P., Burtonport, Donegal“ The heat accounts 
are coming from, I-may say, all of them." 

From tho Rev. Thomas Smith, P.P., Lower Drmnreilly, Leitrim:—“ Invari¬ 
ably good accounts." * 

Prom the Rov. B, O'Reilly, P.P., Upper Drumroilly, Leitrim:— “They are 
helping friends at homo ever sinco." 
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l'’rt>ni llio Hcv. E. Wliito, IM’., Tarinonbany, lloscommon“ The accounts 
nj'c 111 ! satisfactory.” 

tho Vonorablo Archdeacon B. A. Cavanayh, Knock, Mayo:—“ Tlio 
accounts arc vojy satisfactory and gratifying.” 

From tho Very Her. James Canon Waldron, P.P., Ballyhunis, Mayo:— 
••(’hcoring accounts .... out of every twenty girls wLo loft this pariah for 
America, nineteen went to join their uncles or aunts and other near and dear 
jclativcs.” 

From Iho llev. M. MeUet, C.A., Killeen, Couneinara, Galway:—“ The girls 
have sent, without a single exception, a very favoui’able account to their 
friends.” 

From tho llev. John Chino, P.P., Doonbeg, Clare;—“The accounte are 
most favourable.” 

From tho llev. Peter Murphy, I’.P., Scarilf, Clare:—" They succeeded very 
well, and are quite happy and contented.” 

From tho llev. John O’Sullivan, P.P., Porlmagec, Kerry:—“It is very 
likely in most of those cases that whole families will bo taken awry from this 
miserable district through the means of your well directed though moderate 
donations.” 

As regards Mr. Tuke’s scheme of family emigration, tho nccounf.s 
are more conflicting. On the whole they arc favourable, thanks 
mainly to the care taken at great personal inconvenience by 
Mr. Tuke, Mr. Buxton', and their coadjutors in selecting, as far as 
possible, only fit families, with a fair proportion of Avorkers to aged 
and children, and in providing for them on their arrival in America. 
Still, Avith all their care there liavo been a few failures, as in the 
case of a man Avho died of sunstroke at Boston, soon after his arrival, 
and whoso family had to be sent back to Ireland. And there are a 
few who have lost heart and Avrite in a desponding strain, and their 
letters are made the most of by parties Ireland opposed to emi¬ 
gration, and have to some extent checked for the present the great 
desire for family emigration. 

The influences opposed to large schemes of State-aided emigration 
are those of the priests, the district shopkeepers, and the politicians. 
The latter may bo dismissed shortly, as their opposition is inevitable 
and their influence, I believe, small in these remote districts. Thou¬ 
sands would bhout for Parnell and vote for him if they had a A'ote, 
for one who Avould forego an opportunity of bettering himself by 
emigration if he saw his Avay clearly to it. But the case of tho 
priests and shopkeepers is different; they have a present and very 
real influence, and are, to a great extent, the channel through which 
tho people of tho district deriA’e their information. 

Take tho case of tlie parish priest, lie is, in the strictest sense, 
the shepherd of his flock, their guide and adviser not only in 
spiritual matters, but in all the concerns of every-day life. In all 
their diflflculties they resort to the priest; he reads their letters for 
them from their friends in America, and writes their replies; he is 
the main support of the school; as far as his slender means will 
allow, he assists cases of urgent destitution and forwards useful 
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works. WJien iiis means fail he appeals for charitable contributions. 
In this parish the priest has just made, partly by such contributions 
and partly at liis own expense, a foot-road of three or four miles 
iKiVoss the rooks and bogs to enable the children of one of the remote 
townships to got to the school. This is an illustration of what is 
going on in many parishes of the remote west, uid it explains what 
must be taken as a primary fact, the unbounded influence of the 
priest over his poor congregation. Ilf is, in fact, the one centre of 
.•ivilisation, who keeps some spark of it alive in wide districts where 
there is no resident landlord, no large funner or tradesman, and 
which even the agent only visits once a year to eolloct rents. 

Now the position of the priest is not what it ought to be where he 
<!.xereiscs such inimonso influence. TUs piUaneo of an income i.s 
derived solely fiom the contributions of his poor flock, to whom 
a matter of oven a sliilling or two at Christinas is a serious conside¬ 
ration. This makes him, to a oertain extent, dependent on liis 
[)eople as they arc dependent upon him. If ho takes an unpopular 
(soursc, even for their own good, he risks his sole means of subsistence. 
Above all, it affects the question of emigration. As long as indivi- 
<luals emigrate and the family remains ho is jirohably better ofl' 
rather than worse, for the romitt inces sent from America go a long 
way in pa)'ing tlio priest as w'ell as in paying rents; but if the 
family goes it is a clear lohS to him. As the priest hero said to me, 
“ There are eight hundred families in this parisli; I admit there 
t)ught not to be moio tliau two hundred find that emigration is 
the only resource for the remaining six hundred. 1 admit also 
that w’ith two hundred tolerably well-to-do families a priest might 
ultimately be better off than at pre.scnt; but, in the mean¬ 
time, what is to happen ? If even two hundred families were 
withdrawn at once by Government aid or Mr. Tuko’s fund no priest 
could live in the district, and what is to become of it?'’ No 
wonder that with interests of this sort so directly conflicting with 
emigration many priests were disposed to view it unfavourably. 1 
do not believe there are many who, even to save themselves from 
Rtarving, would stand in the way of their poorest class bettering 
themselves. Ilut they are naturally inclined to make the most of 
instances of failure, and to exaggerate the difficulties and temptations, 
((specially as regards morals, to which poor Irishmen arc exposed on 
landing in America. At pre.scnt the people, if miserably poor, are, 
on the Avbole, moral and religious. There is very little crime except 
agrarian, and even agrarian crime has hardly penetrated into these 
remote districts; not much drunkenness, except on rare occasions at 
lairs and markets; for the last eight years there lias not been an 
illegitiiqatc birth in this parish of 800 families. A Catholic clergy¬ 
man may be excused if he hesitates to do what he may consider as 
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risking tlicir souls for the sake of their bodies by promoting emigra¬ 
tion. And yet any great impulse to the existing rate of emigration, 
such as is needed in the congested districts of the west, could only 
bo given by enlisting the active sympathy of the clergy, and making 
the organization of the Catholic Church available, both here and in 
j\mcrica, in assisting emigration. The most absurd of modern 
superstitions, Mormonism, owes its success mainly to the fact that it 
has enlisted a religious organization to aid the poor and ignorant 
emigrant from the day ho joins the brotherliood in Wales or Norway 
until he is settled on a farm at Utah. Wliat raifflit not be clone if 
the great organization of the Catholic Church were brought to bear 
on similar work among the poor Irish Catholics! I can see no 
reason why the example of Scotland should not be followed, whore 
the Free Church and United Presbyterians raiso by voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions a large central fund from which sustentation allowances 
are made to the ministers of the poorer districts. There is plenty of 
money and plenty of zeal in the Catholic Avorld, as is shown by the 
costly churches which are built even in places whore there are no 
congregations. If I were a rich and devout Catholic nobleman, like 
some of those who build cathedrals, T would start a fund of this sort 
and never rest until T had placed the Catholic Church in Ireland on a 
fair footing of equality, as far as the payment of its ministers is con¬ 
cerned, with the Free Church of Scotland. 

The influence of the shopkeepers is also great^as they are in close 
contact with the people, who are generally in debt to them, and as a 
class the shopkeepers are opposed to emigrai ion for obvious reasons. 
In many cases they make bad debts when families emigrate, and in 
all they lose customers. From tlie shopkeeper’s point of view the 
State is taking his own money as a taxpayer to help his debtors to 
abscond. And it is not easy to see what is the answer. It is the 
fashion to abuse tbe shopkeepers and gombeen men, but they are 
citizens and deserve justice, and in many cases it would bo foupd that 
the rates they were charging won, not more than a fair insurance for 
the risks they ran. In a great many cases when the potato crop has 
been bad the mass of tho population has been kept from starving by 
Indian meal supplied on credit by the shopkeeper; and of tho two 
conflicting claims on tho proceeds of the pig or cow which is sold 
when better times come, viz. that of the landlord for a rack-rent on 
tho tenant’s owm improvements and of the shopkeeper for repayment 
of the advance which kept the tenant alive, I must confess I cannot 
see that the former claim is preferable. 

These remarks have extended to such length that I have only 
space to say a few words on that which is tho most important 
clement at work for the civilisation of the remote districts, viz. 
Education. This is, on the whole, very satisfactory. National schools 
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are now planted so thickly that few children arc more than three 
miles from some school. In the poorer districts they are often taught 
by schoolmistiesscs, and attended in about equal numbers by boys and 
girls. The teachers arc efficient, and the priests are, as a rule, zealous 
in supporting education. Above all, the people themselves are generally 
convinced of its advantages. A j)oor msm whou. I asked why.he had 
not emigrated instead of marrying young and stai ving with a large 
family on a small plot of reclaimed bog for 'v\hieh lie A\a^ paying an 
extravagant rent, replied, “Sure, sir, Mheii we were young wc knew 
no better; we had no education and scur(*ely any Englisli, and wore 
chained like dogs to a wall; but, jdcase (iod, the children will not 
grow up like us.” 

There is, however, much still to be done. Atlendaneo is 
irregular, and many children are absentees owing to tlie extreme 
poverty of thoir ])areiits, which makes it difficult to pay school 
fees, oven at tlu' low rate of .1 shilling a quarter, and to 
dispense with the aid of the child earning an occasional sixpence 
by herding cattle, or assisting to keep sheep and cows ofl‘ the 
potato-plot, hliiny are prevented also by the W'aut of clothing 
sufficient for doeoney, and of food to sup])ort the litth' creatures who 
have to lea\e home for the day, and walk jicrhajis three miles each 
way over the inoniitaiii in wind and rain. Education, irt these 
districts, ought to be free arrd couipulsory, and some bettor provision 
should bo made for well attested eases of such extreme jroverty as 
makes atfendaneo at school physically impossible. A very .small 
sum would go a long waj if placed at the disposal of the local 
school-manager, who is generally the pais'sh priest and knows every 
one personally, to bt> accountc'd for by him to the school iiibjicctor at 
each pt'riodical vi'>it. TIktc ought to be teachers’ houses also attached 
to every school, as it is often difficult for them to obtain aii)' soil of 
lodging near the school and to preserve the respcctabilitN of their 
position, especially in the case of schoolmistresses, where there is no 
building within miles better than the ordinary peasant’s cottage, 
where children, pigs and calves jostle each other for shelter. 

I hear the* best accounts of the Industrial School at Galway, whore 
destitute boys rceoi\e an excellent education and are trained in useful 
arts, and among the civilising iuflucuces at work a foicinost place 
must be given to the convent schools for girl*' of the Sisters of 
Mercy, of wffiieb there are four in the district, at Galway, Ougliterard, 
Clifden, and another outlying place on the sea-coast. I went 
over that at Oughterard, and a more interesting sight I never saw. 
There were some fifty of those little savages, us they might bo called, 
who had been caught wild and converted into clean, tidy, bright, 
intelligent girls, who arc receiving an education practically better, I 
believe, than is given in nine-tenths of the fashionable boarding- 
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n<;liools ill Kniflihh tow’ns. Tht*y are tauglit wot only the ordinary 
hubjcultJ of ofliiriition, but thn more important ones of order, tidiness, 
flieoiAil ol)»*<lienee, becoming uiunnorH, and a practical acquaintance 
wifb all tlial constitutes woman’s work, and which every woman, 
Iiigh or low, ought either to do or at any rate to undei-sland and be 
able to do. Tho little things did their own sweeping, bed-making, 
washing, sewing, cooking, and baking. A dairy and poultry-house 
were kept for tlicir instruction, and foresight was even carried so far 
us to keep bees in tlie most inijirovcd bechive.s, in order to teach them 
how a cottager’s wife may make money out of honey. 

Nor are tho accomplishments neglected. 'I’licy are all taught to 
sing, and two little things udio hud to stand up to reacli tho keys 
played for me a duct on the piano on an air from the Trovaiorc. 
This is not for show only, as some of the clovclv.^t girls arc trained 
for nuvscry-governc'sses, and get excellent situations at once in 
America or in (Jatholic families in Kngland. For tho good Sisters 
do not lose sight of their pupils on leaving school, but find them 
situations all over the world, but chiefly in America, where girls thus 
trained arc in gi-c'at rcque.st, and scarcely a po4 passes without 
letters arriving from abroad to tlu'ir old ft'achers full of affection and 
gratitude, and oflou sending remitfaiiccs to help poor friends and 
relations at home. There is no test for admission ex(;ept that «)i 
povorli. Orphans and destitute or deserted children have the pre¬ 
ference. ’Fho (Joverument most properly aids these schools by a 
grant; but all tho extra cost, and that of tho house, grounds, and 
establishment, which is necessarily very b«rge, is provided by private 
bcuovolenee, largely by the Sisters them.selvo'i, who devote to the 
good work their own fortunes as well .xm their time. Here again, as 
in tho case of the poor parish priests, T think an appeal might bo 
made to the charity of the Catholic world, especially of rich English 
Catholics, to support liberally institutions which, in addition to being 
identified with their own rellgit»ri, are doing such an immense 
amount of practical good. 

All these educational influences cannot fail to produce a great 
effect on the ri.sing generation, and will of thomseh'cs go far lo 
ixjmcdy many of tho worst social and econojnical wils of the old 
.state of things. Young men and women who liave been equipped for 
the battle of life in scliools and taught tho hope of bettor things, will 
not go back to hid impossible rents for minute patches of poor land 
in Connemara, and thus rents will come down and holdings be 
enlarged more effectually than by the operation of any Land Act— 
which, however, will remain as tho charter of their assurance that 
rents can never again be raised on them for their own improvements. 
Largc numbers will continue to emigrate to more fertile soils and 
liappicr climes, but emigration will have lost its terrors when the 
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poor IriBli are no l(mger condemned to be tho “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water/’ but can compete on equal terras for all the higher 
descriptions of labour. It may be hoped also that much of the 
bitterness against British rule will disappear when it is known no 
longer as the malevolent power which evicts poor peasants from the 
houses they have built and drives them into exile at the bidding of 
oppressive landlords, but rather as the agency which gives them 
schools, promotes good works, encourages local efforts, and above all 
secures them against ever again being rack-rented on their own 
improvements. 

All this will take time, but time is of tho essence of all groat 
changes and lasting improvements. It took time to make Scotland 
what it is, and the conditions were vastly more favourable than in 
Ireland; for in Scotland the national cause was the victorious, while 
in Ireland it was the defeated one. Scotland always had education. 
Scotland never know, except in a few cases in the Highlands, what 
it was to have a large destitute population of small cottiers at the 
mercy of alien or absentee landlords. Scotland had its national 
religion and law, and preserved its own national spirit and institu¬ 
tions. And yet it took two centuries and two civil wars before the 
"Baillio Nicol Jarvie” clement finally triumphed over the “Rob 
Roy” element, and loyalty and prosperity were evolved out of 
disorder and disaffection. Let us, therefore, be patient witli Ireland; 
let us try to pity her poor people, appreciate their good qualities, 
and make allowance for their faults; in a word, let us try to love 
them if wo ■wish them to love us. The three “ F’s ” of the Land 
Act—Fair Rents, Fixity of Tenure, and Free Sale—have laid the 
foundations of a better state of things; and the two “ E’s,” Education 
and Emigration, are slowly but surely raising tho edifice. 

S. Laino. 
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ELECTIONS OF THE FUTUIIE. 

Tjik critics of tlic new Corrupt Practices Act have busied thoniselves 
cliiefly with those parts of it which are of the least practical import¬ 
ance. They have given an exaggerated description of its provisions 
for extending old otreixces and creating now ones, and liavo exorcised 
their powers of sarcasm upon the excessive severity of the punish¬ 
ments prescribed. But blemisbcs of this kind are not po(!uliar 
to this particular statute, and the critics are attacking a common 
characteristic of our English laws. It is usual in our legislation to 
create in each important Act a long list of fresh criminal offoncos 
with special punishments attached; and it is the common practice to 
describe crimes in sweeping general terms wide enough to embrace 
the most trivial transgressions, and to prescribe punishments which 
if applied in such cases would shock tho jiublic mind by their extra¬ 
vagance. It is quite true that a voter who corruptly accepts a glass 
of beer is liable to a year’s im]jrisonmout with hard labour ; but it is 
equally true that any one wlio in a royal dockyard destroys wilfully 
the most trumpery article of her Majesty’s stores, is liable to tlie pun¬ 
ishment of death; and any mischievous boy who sets fire to a fui’ze- 
bush on a common is guilty of arson, and might be sentenced to penal 
servitude. Experience, however, proves that in tho administration 
of such laws the absence of a revengeful prosecutor, the reluctance 
of juries to convict, and the discretion exhibited by most of our 
judges in the sentences they pass, mitigate the Draconian severity of 
our Statute-book. The criminal sections of the hew Act will pro¬ 
bably disappoint the expectations of its friends, and will certainly 
produce none of the shockiiig results anticipated by its foes. Few 
of tho transgressors will bo found out; fewer still will be prosecuted; 
a fraction of these only will be convicted; and the judges will 
soutenco nobody to the long term of imprisonment prescribed. 

That which the promoters of tho Act put forward as its chief 
purpose was the reduction of tho cost of contested elections. Tho 
necessity for the Act arose from tho fact that in English counties 
and boroughs election expenses had, during recent years, increased 
to a scandalous amount. The cause of this was not to bo sought in 
expenditure upon the grosser forms of bribery and treating. Tho 
direct violation of law is believed to prevail extensively only in a few 
constituencies, whose bad character is well known to election 
managers. Nor is even wholesale bribery and treating of itself a 
costly operation. The amount actually distributed to electors is 
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never very largo, and though it is enhanced by the liability which 
the greater part of the sum of money provided for the purpose has 
to stick in the hands of intermediate agents, the enormous cost of 
an election contest cannot be accounted for by an item of this kind. 
But the practice had become almost universal for candidates to lavish 
immense sums of money upon purposes not in themselves borrupt, 
but quite useless for the attainment of any legitimate object. The 
true aim of such expeiidituro was to ( istribnte money amongst the 
greatest possible number of electors, and a candidate who refused to 
conform to this universal custom had, or was believed to have, no 
chance of being returned. Indeed, the candidate had frequently no 
choice in the matter ; the money was often advanced and spent for 
him without his knowledge by zealous friends, and the only part he 
took was to rep ly the sums so provided after the election was over. 
The accounts of the expenses of candidates delivered to the returning 
officer in pursuance of the law, though these frequently exceeded £1 
for every voter polled, revealed a part only of the real expenditure. 
These accounts were almost invariably cooked, and few elections took 
})lace, at least in English boroughs, in which there was not a very 
large amount of secret expenditure, not of a directly corrupt 
character, over and above that which was returned and published. 

Every article purchased, every service rendered, was paid for at 
more than double its market value. It was not enough to advertise 
the election address at b23ccial rates in eveiy newspaper circulating 
iij the constituency, to placard it on every blank wall, to display 
it in the shop windows or bar-parlour of ever)' supporter, and to 
send it by post to each elector. To insure that everybody should bo 
aware of the existence of the candidate it was usxial to have his 
name posted in gigantic characters all over the neighbourhood, thus 
affording lucrative emplo)ment to printers and bill-stickers, and an 
excuse for payments to the owners of premises on which the posters 
w'ero displayed. Each side was accustomed to engage in a merry 
warfare b) posting their own hills over those of tlioir opponents, thus 
causing the initial expenditure to be repeated again and again, and 
giving occasion to a fresh employment of electors as watchmen to 
prevent the bills being torn down. Every elector who could write 
a few doggerel verses, or compose a political catechism, or sketch a 
caricature of Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone, was entitled to have the 
same printed, published, and circulated at the candidate’s expense. 
Both sides concurred in a complete distrust of the post-office, and 
employed an army of messengers to deliver their communications to 
the electors, with not half the certainty but with ten times the 
expense. Canvassers were engaged to go round and ask the 
electors how they intended to vote, in some cases in such excessive 
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numbers that they could find nothing to do but meet in public- 
houses and canvass one another. Committee-rooms were hired in 
every part of the constituency, in few of which was there the slightest 
pretence made of transacting business. The ingenuity of the elec¬ 
tion managers was taxed to invent the greatest possible amount of 
clerical work in the few real committee-rooms, and twice as many 
clerks were engaged as were necessary to perform it. Watchers to 
stop or detect bribery on the other side, “ lambs ” to create disorder 
at the opponent’s meeting or to protect the candidate and his friends, 
“ sandwich-men ’’ to exliibit in the streets the jdacards which the 
electors were weary of looking at on the walls, carriers of ^^anners, 
performers on all sorts of musical instruments, boys and girls old 
enough to display the party colours and shout out praise or abuse in 
doggerel verse to popular melodics, all found congenial employment 
in the election contest at wages more than double the amount that 
could bo earned in any regular and useful branch of industry. 
Finally on the day of polling there was a grand field-day of all the 
cabdrivers, messengers, canvassers, clerks, agents, and watchers 
employed in bringing the indepcmhuit electors to the poll, all entitled 
not only to spc('ial pay by reason of the aixluous and peculiar 
character of tlicir .services, hnt to “reasonahle refreshment,'’ snpjdied 
to them with unstinted liberality by the publicans of their pai fy. 

This is (he expenditure wliieli the new'Oorru])i I’nictices Act is 
intended to stop. Its provisions, so far as it is safe to judge before 
the Act has been tested by actual opi ration, are well conceived for 
the end in view. In ev(ry constituency the maximum amount which 
a candidate may s])cnd upon an election contest is fixed by the Act, 
and any expenditure in excess of this will render his return, if he is 
elected, void. The number of eommittcc-rooms, agents, clerks, and 
messengers is in each case specified, and no person may bo employed 
in any other capacity. The most accurate account of the candidate’s 
expenditure has to be rendered to and published by the returning 
officer, which is verified by n .^oleuln declaration both of the candidate 
himself and his election agent, that they know of no other payments 
being made; and the fonner further pledges himself that except so 
far as he may bo permitted by law he will mjiko no further payment. 
These provisions appear to limit effectually the election expenditure 
of the candidate himself. T^o zealous partisan could provide further 
sums without running a great personal risk. Any outsider who 
independently of the candidate spends money upon the election 
other than any small expense legally incurred by himself is guilty 
of an illegal practice, and is liable to a fine of £100 and the loss 
for five years of electoral rights. It would, moreover, be almost 
impossible to keep his action secret from the candidate or his election 
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a"cnt; and if either of them became aware of it, ho must either 
disclose his knowledg'o or risk the penal servitude which is the 
punishment prescribed for a false declaration. Nor could a candi¬ 
date afterwards repay tlu* money so provided without violating his 
solemn pledge and rendering himself liable to the gravest personal 
risks. It is probably too much to expect thai. the new Jaw ha.s 
stopped extravagant election expenditure for ever. AV^heu one party 
is willing to pay anti another party is anxious to receive, they will 
sooner or later manage to transact their business together; and it 
is difficult to believe that the ingenuity of election agents will not 
ultimately discover some loophole by which the stringent provisions 
of the Act may be evaded. lint the ex])erieiice of former Corrupt 
J^ractices Acts warrants tin* assumption that for some years at least 
the iK'M' Act v'ill 1)0 oflectivo, and the expense of a contested election 
will not for some time to come exceed the moderate limits which it 
lay.s down. 

An interesting question for speculation is raised by this great 
change in the cost of entering Parliament. Ilow will it affect the class 
of men of which the jronso of Commons will bo hencofortb mainly 
composed ? The great expense of an election has bitlicrlo acted as an 
indirect but very high property qualification. The Ifouso of Com¬ 
mons has been an assembly of rick men. Associations of workmen 
have in one or two instances paid for the return of special repre¬ 
sentatives ; a few constituencies return members free of charge ; and 
the central organizations of tho great political jjartics contribute, 
though to a far less extent than is generally supposed, to tho election 
of clever men from whom they expect useful Parliamentary service 
and complete political submission. But no ordinary person has been 
able to aspire to the position of a Member of Parliament uidess he or 
his friends could face the payment of two or three thousand pounds 
every five or six years, or an average appropriation to election 
purposes of at least five hundred per annum. Tho change, however, 
although it has reduced, has by no means abolished, property 
qualification. Not only are the costs which the candidate must 
pay still considerable, but the necessity of living more than half 
the year in London, and tho difficulty of combining the possession of 
a seat in Parliament with the exercise of any calling, exclude most 
of those who have to work for their living. Tho future House of 
Commons may be no longer an assembly of rich men; but it will be 
at least an assembly of persons of independent means. A change 
even to this extent is not at all certain. Wealth has a great charm 
for popular constituencies. A rich member can contribute so largely 
to objects of local interest, and is likely to be so liberal in private 
charities, that local election managers will still try to procure a 
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-wealthy candidate if they can, and rich men wUl still have groat 
advantages over poor men in the struggle for a seat in Parliament. 
But so far as the cheapening of elections produces the effect of letting 
in an increased number of persons of moderate fortune, the power 
and position of the small associations by whom the leadership of 
parties js at present monopolised'will be lessoned. The rank and file 
do not now aspire generally to political advancement. The younger 
men, who mostly represent counties, are the scions of landowning 
families with a secure income, subject only to the fluctuations 
caused by agricultural prosperity or depression. They have a distin¬ 
guished position in their county; they command in London an un¬ 
limited enjoyment of the pleasures of" society.” After attempting one 
or two speeches in the House of Commons, most of them abandon the 
dream of greatness which they may have secretly cherished. There is 
no motive to induce them to abandon their country pursuits, renounce 
thd pleasures of the London season, and devote themselves to the 
study of Blue-books and the assiduous attendance in the House 
without w’hich the cleverest political genius is no longer able to make 
any mark. The borough members arc mostly older men, who have 
made their fortunes in commerce or manufactures, and who practi¬ 
cally retire from business when they enter the House.. Having 
already accomplished success in one career, they do not wish to spoil 
it by risking failure in a second. They speak occasionally on subjects 
upon which they possess special knowledge, and find themselves 
listened to with attention and respect. They arc far too sensible to 
forfeit a reputation so gained by embarking in party squabbles or in 
debates on great constitutional questions which they have never 
studied. Their object in entering Parliament is more social 
than political. They are too old to learn a frodi and difficult 
business—that of a political leader. Satisfied with a modest though 
solid position in Parliament, inclined to try the pleasures of society 
from -which in their youth they have been debarred, they gladly 
leave tib.e straggle for office and power to ^ those whom they find 
already occupying the position of leaders. But these loaders will be 
quickly assailed by a host of fierce competitors if the effect of the 
new Corrupt Practices Act is to open Parliament to men,.of moderate 
means. ' Those at the head of affairs will then have to struggle for 
their ascendency, and maintain it by proving that they have a 
superior capacity for carrying on the leadership of the party. 
Persons of limited income seek for entrance into Parliament as a 
means of jpersonal advancement. It is the fashion of those born to 
positions of -wealth and distinction to sneer at such persblvs as 
" political adventurers,” and this sort of detraction is openly en- 
.;epuraged by those v^ho conceive themselves to have a mCnopoIy of 
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the right to devote their Uvea to the public aervice. Political ad- 
veuturera possess, or at least think they possess, some abilities, 
and the desire to serve the State instead of employing their 
talents in money-making, is not in itself a reprehensible aspiration. 
From the ranks of political adventurers many of tho groat statesmen 
of modern times in this and other countries have sprung. It woidd 
be interesting to learn from some of those who arrogate* to them¬ 
selves a sort of hereditary title to become ministers of tho Crown in 
what respect their ambition is more pure and disinterested than 
that of a political adventurer. 

There are some who silTcct to think that the effect of the new Act 
ifvill be the dcteiioration of tho moial character of candidates—that 
tho Act abounds with "traps to catch honest men,” purposely set 
there by the malignant wickedness of tho Liberal Covernment. 
The respectable and viituous will dcidino to put themselves in nomi¬ 
nation. Those who have not shrunk from tho saturnalia of a con¬ 
tested election under the old law will refuse to face the stringent 
severity of the now. Such talk is only fit for the heated atmosphere 
of a political demon stiatiou, where loaders show their appreciation 
of the intelligence of their followers by making statements they 
would not venture to advance elsewhere. The " honest man ” has a 
much belter chance of proving his honesty by the repression of cor¬ 
rupt and illegal practices under the new law than under the old. In 
tho absence of any discreet and confidential friend in whom lie can 
place implicit trust, he is encouuged to be his own election agent. 
Not one agent, clcik, or messenger can be engaged, not one com¬ 
mittee-room can be hired, without the knowledge of himself or his 
confidential agent. Every single item of expenditure is under their 
direct control, and these items being few and strictly limited, the 
closest supervision is practicable. The candidate can, if he please, 
limit the persons for whose acts ho is responsible strictly to those 
whom he or his agent has engaged for the conduct and management 
of the election Of course if he thinks he has a hotter chance of 
success if he asks for or accepts the gratuitous services of local 
political clubs as canvassers and general promoters of bis return, the 
persons so employed become his “ agents,” and the validity of his , 
election depends upon their discretion. So it was before: the only 
difference is that the catalogue of acts which when committed by an 
** agent ” render the election void is somewhat extended. Any corrupt 
practice by an " agent ” always bad this effect: it has no greater 
effect now. But thero are four "illegal practices,” as they are called, 
which when committed by any one who has become teohnically by 
election law the candidate’s " agent ” are to have the same fatal result 
upon the election as a corrupt practice. They are os follows 
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1. Paying for the conveyance of a voter to the poll Many mem¬ 
bers have been already unseated for such payments, which it was 
very difficult in boroughs for any one to make under the old law 
without coming technically within the definition of bribery. Now 
such payments will bo generally avoided altogether, and so far the 
danger to the election will be diminished. 

2. Paying people for exhibiting bills. 

3. Paying for committee-rooms in excess of the number allowed 
by the Act. 

4. Paying any election expenses otherwise than through the can¬ 
didate or his election agent. 

The fourth illegal practice includes the previous three, and so far 
as relates to volunteer unpaid agents, renders the three earlier pro¬ 
hibitions superfluous. The increased danger to which a candidate is 
exposed by the new law for acts which are practically beyond his 
control resolves itself, therefore, into the risk of some of his too- 
zealous partisans spending their own money clandestinely for election 
purposes when they know that their misplaced liberality will 
jeopardise the election, and that the candidate, however much he 
may desire it, can never repay what has been so advanced. This is 
the only “ trap ” the “ honest man ’* has to fear; obedience to all 
other new provisions of the Act is completely within his own control. 

There has been a good deal of discussion, both in and out of Par¬ 
liament, as to the effect which the new law of elections will have 
upon those electoral organizations which are called “associations*’ 
on the Conservative side, and “ caucuses ” on the Liberal. Some 
hope, and some fear, that the new law will put an end to political 
associations altogether. This is not likely to be the case. The form 
and method of combination may^ have to undergo a radical change, 
but the power which association gives is too great to be dispensed 
with in political warfare. The central committees, or “wire-pullers,” 
as they are irreverently called, if they retain their control and influ¬ 
ence over the constituencies at all, will have to seek for new means 
of getting the necessity of their existence admitted. Hitherto their 
chief function has been to supply rich candidates to needy con¬ 
stituencies. In selecting a champion for the election contest the 
local managers have desired, above all things, to secure one ready to 
spend the greatest possible amount of money, or safe to repay eveiy- 
thing spent without authority on bis behalf. Of these wealthy can¬ 
didates the central bodies kept a list, and acted the part of the 
“honest broker” to bring the parties together and help them to 
arrive at a satisfactory understanding. This occupation is now 
gone. It has long been on the wane in all places where there was 
supposed to be a good chance of success. The local managers 
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in. sttoh places have been more and more acquiring the habit of 
choosing their own candidates without the intervention of any central 
authority; and for some time past the central committMS have 
seldom been invited to supply a candidate, except for a contest where 
ho had not the smallest chance of being returned. The iifcrease of 
persons ready to be put in nomination, and the fact that a rich man 
can spend no more on his election than a poor man, will tend to 
make all constituencies henceforth more independent of any central 
assistance. 

But the organizations in the constituencies themselves stand upon 
a different footing. These are of two distinct classes, and by what¬ 
ever name they may be called, specimens of both classes exist on 
both sides of politics. There is the sham association, subsisting on 
the money of the candidate and his friends, and kept together by 
dinners, excursions, and demonstrations; and there is the real asso¬ 
ciation, independent of the candidate, independent of the patronage 
of the great, and existing for the purpose of acquiring and using 
political power. The leaders of each party are tempted to en¬ 
courage the former kind as more pliable and subservient, and to 
fear the latter kind as more prone to govern than to obey. But the 
real strength of a political party lies not in collecting and drilling its 
submissive vassals, but in the voluntary organization of free sup¬ 
porters capable of forming independent opinions upon the political 
questions of the day. Associations of the former kind are the real 
“ traps ” of which honest men must henceforth beware. They had 
better for the safety of future candidates be disbanded forthwith, or 
undergo a complete revolution in their character. If they are kept 
up from now to the next election at the expense of the candidate, it 
will bo impossible for him then to sever the connection and divest 
them of the character of “ agents,” so that he will be responsible for 
all their ocjts during the election contest. It will not be easy for the 
members of such an association to assume the character of volunteer 
agents. The money and money’s worth which they have received 
from the candidate has been really given to them to purchase their 
subsequent services, and might be regarded by an election judge in 
the light of an antecedent payment. Indeed, if the benefits of the 
association were great enough to influence the political opinions of 
the members, the candidate might discover when too late that he had 
extended his benevolence within the definitions of bribery and treat¬ 
ing ; and as the question where reasonable advantages of member¬ 
ship and reasonable entertainment end and corruption begins is 
entirely one of degree, and depends upon the particular opinions of * 
two election judges, it is impossible to say with any exactness where 
the line is to be drawn. The danger of being involved in emrmpt 
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practices by the support of sham associations is no new one. It is 
liot created and is not much extended by the recent Act. 

Real political association is not likely to be abolished by the 
Corrupt Practices Act; on the contrary, its importance will be 
greatly* enhanced. The new Act prohibits paid canvassers, and 
restricts the election machineiy which money can be used to provide 
to very narrow limits. The volunteer services of members of poli¬ 
tical associations will therefore become of much greater value, and 
will earn for them much more credit. Tho motive for such services 
will now clearly bo political zeal, and those who render them will no 
longer be suspected of being influenced by a sordid desire for pecu¬ 
niary gain. Poorer men who wish to devoto their time to tho return 
of a particular candidate will no longer feel the injustice of others 
being paid while they work for nothing. Of course, if the candidate 
accepts the help of a voluntary association he cannot evade responsi¬ 
bility for its acts. But people who are unpaid and are animated by 
a sincere desire to be represented by the member of their choice are 
much less likely to commit offences which will have the effect of 
rendering all their own labours abortive. There is, however, no reason 
why associations should not operate entirely independently of the 
candidate. They cannot, it is true, expend any money on tho con¬ 
duct or management of tho election. Under the now law every 
individual elector is free to spend on the election as much time and 
trouble as he pleases, but he cannot without committing an offence 
lay out one farthing, except for his own reasonable personal expenses, 
unless in the form of a subscription paid to the candidate or hi.s 
election agent. It is just the same wdth a combination of electors. 
They cannot employ for payment any clerks, messengers, or can¬ 
vassers of their own ; but every elector has a right to purchase a copy 
of the register, and they may arrange amongst themselves to make 
out lists of voters, and to conduct as complete a canvass as they 
please, so that the work necessary thereto is really voluntary, and is 
not either directly or indirectly remunerated. A candidate who 
held himself aloof from such an association, and did not by word or 
act give direct or implied sanction to its proceedings, would be in no 
way responsible for them. Finally, tho new law puts it in the power 
of a great many associations in tho larger constituencies to do that 
which few have been hitherto able to accomplish, viz. choose a 
candidate of their own and return him to Parliament free of charge. 
The moderate cost of an election can now easily be defrayed by public 
subscription. An association which determined to con^ct the elec¬ 
tion itself would have to appoint an election agent and conform to all 
the provisions of election law. It would also have to possess such 
control over its members as to be able to answer for the discretion 
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of all those who were authorised by it to take part in the election 
either as paid agents or volunteers. Any person who accepted the 
candidature offered by it would become re&ponsiblo for its acts and 
for those of all whoso interferon ce in tho election was sanctioned by 
it, so that a corrupt or illegal act committed by any of them would 
invalidate the return. 

It is not improbable that if tho limita^Im of election expenses 
imposed by the now law proves to be permanent, and if the ingenuity 
of election agents and the loose morality of candidates fail to discover 
any safe method of evasion, a groat revolution will take place in the 
electoral system of England. Instead of having a large majority of the* 
constituencies open to almost any wealthy candidate who chooses to 
go down and “ nurse ” them, the access to every constituency may 
be guarded by a powerful and influential association, whose support 
is essential to success and whoso choice is not curtailed by the neces¬ 
sity ot looking to the purse of its candidate for the means of carrying 
on the contest. Such associations would exercise an influence upon 
the composition of tho House of Commons, would curb the selfish¬ 
ness of party leaders, and would compel a strict fidelity to broad 
lines of principle and policy. The vested interests of those satellites 
of political parties who look to gain something in the periodical 
scrambles for office might be interfered with ; but tho subjection of 
the Members of the House of Commons and their leaders to a larger 
amount of control on the part of organized associations sensitive to 
the influences of public opinion, would not be without advantage to 
the interests of the country at large. 


J. E. Gorst. 



THE POLITICAL COHDITIOH OF SPAIN. 


Recem incidents, which it is unnecessary here to recapitulate, 
Lave attracted in a special degree the attention of Europe to the 
position and prospects of Spain. In the remarks which I am now 
about to make on the subject I shall attempt, divesting myself of 
the excitement of party politics, not to demonstrate a given thesis, 
but to find out exactly the place occupied by ray country in the 
political evolution of this century. Spain slowly and laboriously 
continues in the track of the revolution which broke out in Aran- 
juez seventy-five years ago, and which was instigated by the heir- 
apparent, afterwards Ferdinand VIL, who incited the troops against 
his father that he might hurl from power the favourite Godoy. The 
Spanish revolution, whilst substantially analogous to that of England 
in the last century, is not without an external resemblance to similar 
movements in France. It has made five great strides in advance, 
which have always boon followed by corresponding reactions. Each, 
however, has witnessed the fall of decrepit institutions, secular abuses, 
and religious oppression. From 180H to 1814 is the epoch of the 
war of independence, wlien, without an armj^ without resources, and 
without a dynasty in whose name to fight, Spain weakened Napoleon’s 
forces, till armies organized under the direction of Wellington com¬ 
pelled the French troops to recross the frontier. Amidst the noise 
of arms an assembly w’as held at Cadiz. Here the Constitution of 
1812 was compiled, the Inquisition suppi^ssed, and feudal privileges 
were destroyed. The men met together upon this occasion, possess¬ 
ing no practical education in the art of governing, endeavoured to 
harmonize the irreconcilable. They promulgated the Constitution 
in the name of Ferdinand VII., proclaimed the sovereignty of the 
nation, and animated by the ideas of the Encyclopocdists of the 
eighteenth century, composed a democratic Constitution full of pre¬ 
cautions against, and essentially hostile to. the monarchy and the 
monarch to whom they were loyally devoted. From 1814 to 1820 
the first reaction makes its appearance, and erases completely the 
work that had been done at Cadiz; tho Inquisition is re-established, 
the upper classes irritate their dependents by wishing to recover 
rights which had been abolished. 

The second reaction took place between 1823 and 1833. A very 
important phenomenon has hitherto escaped notice. The law of 
human progress, assisted by monarchical selfishness, explains why 
tho Inquisition was not re-established with its original rights. 
Neither did the State again monopolise mines. It was deterred 
from doing so on account of the development which the mining 
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industry had attained in the mountains of Granada and Almeria. 
From this epoch must be dated the national wealth accruing from 
the lead mines, whose product has increased from 15,000 tons in 
1827, to 120,000 tons in 1882. But in other respects those ten 
years of reaction were years of waste and death. The red terror of 
the French Jacobins is insignificant by the side of the white terror 
of Ferdinand VII. There was a continuou® pouring out of blood 
caused by the doctrine which was preached to kiU the Liberals until 
the fourth generation. 

With the death of Ferdinand enter upon the tliird period. 
Affairs were now directed by Queen Christiana, A\ho inspired all 
Liberals viith an intense enthusiasm. A mother’s instinct told her 
that the only support tor the throne of her daughter Isabel was 
to be found in the Liberal party. She made concessions which 
changed the lot of Liberals from that of the oppressed and con¬ 
quered to that of tho conquerors and oppressors of their former 
despots and executioners. She did not, however, wish to lessen the 
autocratic power of royalty; hence tho civil war having been con¬ 
cluded by the arrangement at Vergara, she gave up her regency 
in Valencia when sho saw that Espartero did not second her, to 
exercise heiself, and subsequently deliver up to her daughter, a 
monarchy c.illed by her o *vn ministers an illustrious despotism. In 
this little-known but extremely important act is found the explana¬ 
tion of all the lluctuatum and unforeseen accidents of the fir-jt civil 
war. The Spaniards believed in good faith that the re-conquest of 
their rights was closely united with the upholding of tho first 
Bourbonic branch; but in tho palace, concessions were made only 
that they might be withdiawn. In this period were re-established 
definitely, not again to be repealed, the laws for the abolition of 
privileges and primogeniture ; and a crusade w’as commenced against 
tithes, the existence of which impeded the development of agiiculture. 
Queen Christiana wras never resigned to her exile. It taught her no 
lesson. Espartero, a skilful soldier but a poor politician, saw generals 
with whom he had shared the glory of war ranged against him. The 
men who aro to-day scandalized by military pronunciamentos pro¬ 
posed to carry off byfoicc the Queen and Infanta from the royal 
palace. Thus began flic reaction which triumphed in 1810 and to 
which those Progresistas contributed who found fault with the way 
in which, from a constitutional point of view, Espartero had exercised 
the regent’s power. 

The next reaction abolished tho Constitution of 1837, to substi¬ 
tute for it that of 1845. Tho Moderate party committed this great 
political mistake by their subserviency to court influences. The nego¬ 
tiations for the marriages of Queen Isabel and her sister are well 
known, the last-mentioned lady making an alliance with the Duke 
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of Montpensicr in hopes of taking the place of the Queen, whom it 
was presumed would be childless. The astuteness of "M. Guizot, and 
the folly of the Spaniards who wished one of their own countrymen 
to be the sovereign's consort, resulted in a marriage which has been 
for (iucen Isabel and for Spain the reverse of that of Queen Victoria 
with Prince Albert. On the whole this reaction, which lasted from 
1843 to 1845, bore little resemblance to its predecessors. Those of 
1814 and 1823 W'cre the triumph of the elements of old Spain, as 
opposed to new aspirations and new generations. The reaction of 
1843 culminated amongst those elements which, combined, had 
fought and conquered the Carlists. Within the Liberal camp itself 
were to bo found now two divisions, the Exaltados and the Modor- 
odos; many of its members belonged to the former. Queen Isabel 
was officially a constitutional and not an absolute monarch. Unhap¬ 
pily the servility of the Moderados (Moderate party) caused her to 
laugh at and despise the Cortes and Constitution, but the exterior 
form often saves the substance, and serves to accustom to, and edu¬ 
cate insensibly for, a now political life, those who arc most likely to 
revolt from such a discipline. 

The Moderate party, which comprised men of worth and which 
each day drew recruits fi’om the youth of Spain, owing to tho 
systematic exclusiveness shown by tho Court towards the Exaltados, 
obtained brilliant successes from 1845 to 1848, especially in its 
management of the interior business of the country. The tendencies 
of the Court to regain absolute power never ceased. One by one 
men of tho Moderate party were put aside in order to find an in¬ 
dividual capable of carrying the ideas of the palace into execution. 
A distinguished politician and financier, Bravo Murillo, with a 
frankness which docs him honour, published a project to the effect 
that tho Cortes should themselves curtail their powers. He next 
tried to prevent them from having the control of their own business, 
and these external manifestations of palace ideas was the motive of 
the great convulsion of 1854, when the throne of Dona Isabel shook 
on its pedestal, and a long exile was imposed on her mother, Bona 
Christiana, who was supposed to be the instigator of tlie re¬ 
establishment of Court despotism. The revolutionary period of 
1854-66 was short bat fruitful. A Constitution was composed 
but not promulgated. The progress of the age was too strong for 
declared religious intolerance even in theocratic Spain. The 
protest of the Senate against speculators on the Stock Exchange 
resulted in the settlement of the railway question, and the legislation 
of those two years was subsequently the origin of the great material 
advantages warmly applauded by the distinguished Senor Moyano, a 
member of the Moderate party. Tbe reaction of 1856 to 1868 indicates 
the lost resistance shown by Queen Isabel to the slow, well-ordered, 
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and fertile developments of liberty. Tho p.ilaco boasted of its wisb to 
makea retrograde moTomeut,its ostensible advisers being thenun Sister 
Patrocinio, tbe Padre Claret, and tho Padre Civilo, an old Oarlist who 
was raised to tho See of Toledo. Tho Court was opposed to the recog¬ 
nition of tho kingdom of Italy. Tho Quoon i)rotcstcd that she would 
drown her daughter, the Princess Isabel, rather than allow her to marry 
the Duko of Aosta, and by giving her in mariuigo to tho epileptic 
Count of Girgenti, ensured her subsequent misoiy. Meanwhile tho 
reaction of the country took a less violent form under the party called 
La Union Libcralo (the Liberal Union), which, directed by tho illus¬ 
trious General O’Donnell and the clover politician Poaado-Herrora, 
showed some moderation and ability in tho department of domestic 
administration, adventurous though it was in its war with Morocco, in 
Saint Domingo, in Cochin-China, and in the Pacific, and in its 
imprudent intervention in Mexico. Such a policy abroad reacted 
disastrously upon affairs at homo. This -was the opinion of tho 
Progreaista minority in Parliament, led by the famous Olozaga. 

Olozaga, seeing that Espartcro did not leave his place of retire¬ 
ment, where, till his death, ho remained—faithful, he said, to tho 
Queen, but firmly resolved no longer to serve her in office—induced 
Prim to join the Liberal ranks, to which he had formerly bclongod 
and from which he separated himself at tho instigation of the Queon- 
mother. Tho return to Liberalism of such a valuable man was a 
proof of Olozaga’s remarkable tact and skill, and the time came when 
Prim and Sagasta conceived a hope that the Progressists might, 
by the exercise of tho constitutional prerogative, bo called to power. 
Perhaps, had ho possessed the gift of S^ixon persistency or firmness, 
he would have been fible to conquer tho re-siatance of the palaco, and 
thus have avoided the fifth revolutionary stage. But such patience 
is foreign to the adventurou.s and imprcssionablo character of the 
children of the south. Before aji imprudence of .speech on the part 
of the Moderate Government, which replaced tho Liberal Union, the 
Progressists agreed upon withdrawal. The author of this paper, who 
belonged to that Progressists minority, voted always against the with¬ 
drawal, because he believed that legal means ought to be exhausted 
before force was resorted to. But as tho Kevolution advanced, the 
Court and all its flatterers carried their opposition to extremes, 
instead of disarming it by reform, which is the real lightning-con¬ 
ductor for the revolutionary spark. tSo many were tho mistakes of 
the Court that O’Donnell himself invited Espartero to power, declar¬ 
ing that ho no longer wished to be a Minister of the Queen when 
he saw that tho reaction must go to limits which ho abhorred. 

After the vain and unfortimate attempts which followed the move¬ 
ments of 1865-1866, made exclusively by the Progressists, the Court 
committed the unpardonable blunder of instating and alienating the 
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Liberal Union by exiling the Presidents of both Chambers and 
many Deputies who, exercising the right of petition, warned the 
Queen of her danger. Every one was suspicious, and unquestionably 
Queen Isabel herself had motives for doubt when her mother, 
Christiana, taught too late by experience, wished to counsel her 
daughter to be more cautious. The Queen had also misgivings as to 
the Duke of Montpensier, which, as subsequent events showed, were 
not devoid of foundation. When a royal personage, reigning by 
Divine right, places no confidence in the members of her family, 
it is not strange if she mistrusts subjects whom she considers rebel 
vassals. The peninsula was in an unfortunate condition. Four 
years of bad harvests had caused grievous losses, and in 1868 there 
was a real famine. The poor took refuge by bands in the cities, ih 
quest of tho subsistence denied them in the country. Civil commo¬ 
tion and sectarian disturbances ensued, and then tho Progressists 
allied themselves with the Democrats. The two parties, with the 
Liberal Union, which a year before had routed them, conquered 
and shot down their opponents in tho name of the Queen ; the 
avalanche fell, and the throne of the Bourbons, which shook in 
1808, was unhinged in 1854 and came to pieces in 1868, to the 
astonishment and with the applause of other nations. 

This fifth stage of the Spanish revolution is fresh in the memory 
of all. It can be divided into three parts. Ist, tho Provisional 
Government till the assassination of Prim, a grand and glorious 
period ; 2nd, the reign of Don Amadeo, a honourable, dignified, 
and prosperous period ; and 3rd, the pacific proclamation of the 
Bepublic, the exaggerations, sincere the part of some, provoked 
by others, to drive out Amadeo to make way for tho restoration. 
This was a period of political vertigo which made the timid and all 
those who saw themselves attacked by tho excesses of demagogues 
and Carlists cry, “ Give some one who will ensure the security of 
our property and persons.” 

The revolution of 1868 does not need justification. It is sanctioned 
by the restoration, which has not dared, by following in the foot¬ 
steps of Ferdinand VII. in 1814 and in 1823, to efface it. A dis¬ 
tinguished Conservative, Seiior Canovas del Castillo, has briefly 
summarised the w’ork which the revolution ^ as to accomplish. 
Three things, he told Parliament, separated us from Europe—the 
Bourbons, Catholic exclusiveness, and Slavery. The revolution has 
removed these three barriers, and its force has been so great that if 
the Bourbons were restored to tho throne. Catholic exclusiveness 
would not have returned, and in five years’ time the abolition of 
slavery will have been carried into effect. Certainly tho liberty of 
free worship has developed into a system of complete religious 
toleration. 
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The restoration was eftected in the last days of December, 1874. 
It still exists. Why ? Because, comiwunding with the revolution, it 
wished to show itself tolerant of persons rather than of institutions. 
It is, indeed, true that the revolution would not have been vindictive. 
There were no exiles or banishments until the last jjcriod, when 
Sagasta, in a Ministry composed of soi-disant republicans, discredited 
the Republic; but the Ministry of the Reg> ncy, careful to please 
the Moderate party, which was in course of extinction, by an un¬ 
justifiable decree, abolished civil marriage for Catholics, banished 
three distinguished professors of the universities on account of their 
honourable protest oi)po8ed to the oftensive statemont.s of the 
Ministry, and finally ostracised Ruiz Zorrilla, Salmeroii, and Fer¬ 
nandez de los Rioz—worthy models of patrician virtue, constancy, 
and political consistency. Tliese qualities w’ere repugnant to the 
turncoats and robbers in proportion as they contrasted with their 
ow’n actions. Fernandez de los Rioz, protector of Canovas del 
Castillo when the latter required such protection, died on foreign 
soil, exiled by the men he had defended. It is the period to-day 
in the course of de\ clopmeut, of which I jiropose to examine the 
principal factors. 


II. 

The Bourbon dynasty has steeped Spain in blood for its own 
family interests since 180H. Whilst the nation was in search of its 
regeneration, Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII., his successor, were 
contending before Xapolcon I. in Bayonne. In 182!) began the 
struggle between the brothers Ferdinand VII. and Charles V., a 
representative of the most fanatical and autocratic ideas, three years 
before' the birth of the lady now Queen Isabel. Ferdinand died in 
183-3 ; Charles’s brother and the children and grandchildren of the 
men representing the two branches of the Bourbon family periodically 
fight for the throne and dcholato the country with civil w'ars. 
The dynastic authority with which the tw’o branches of the Bourbon 
families have invested their pretensions during the last fifty years 
has had the efiect of hopelessly discrediting them in the eyes of the 
Spanish people. The remorseless severity with w'hieh, in their desire 
to vindicate the claim-) they have regarded as inalienable and 
entirely irreconcilable, accompanied by reciprocal defamation and 
abuse, has robbed them of all popular respect. This is perhaps the 
historical result which the Bourbons of Spain have not foreseen. 
They have not known how, in things little or great, to imitate the 
conduct of the French Bourbons. 

It is just to say that in this respect we have progressed. Don 
Alfonso was an exile before he became king. He experienced the 
sorrow referred to by Dante, of remembering in poverty past great- 

VOL. xxxiv. N.S. 3 B 
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nesa; and he has studied in Austria, in the Terresius College, and 
at Sandhurst; that is to say, he has lived within the walls of 
humanity and civilisation previous to his accession to the crown. 
Thus he has a great advantage over his mother and grandmother, 
who wcro exiled after being on the throne. No one, as he himsfl lf 
admits, has profited more by the revolution than ho himself. His 
conduct during his reign shows that there are no clerical influences 
at Court, and in replacing Conservatives by Constitutionals, and the 
latter last October by Democrats, he has given a proof of tact, of 
common sense, and of an instinct of self-preservation. If Queen 
Isabel had acted in a similar manner she would still be Queen of 
Spain, and there would have been reforms without revolutionary 
convulsion. Perhaps the political gain would not have been so 
marked, but, on the other hand, the Carlists w'ould not haire 
devastated the north and centre of the peninsula. Peace would not 
have been disturbed, and the advantages which it brought would 
have inculcated a spirit of patience, and we should have been pre¬ 
pared to obtain slowly and surely that boon w'hose sudden bestowal 
inspired apprehension as well as enthusiasm. That for which Doiia 
Isabel would have been grateful will serve Don Alfonso as a moans 
of prolonging his political existence. If he is to strengthen his 
throne it will not suffice that ho should be a good king. Ho must 
be a great king. And afterwards? To this question I answer 
that the historian is not a prophet. 

III. 

It may be that the materials for i reply will be found in the 
state of parties in Spain. The English people, who have received 
their political education during a reign as glorious as that of Queen 
Victoria, cannot by analogy have any clear idea of Spanish parties. 
It would bo necessary for them to recall the days of Walpole to trace 
any resemblance, incomplete though it would be even then, between 
what passed in their own country and that which is happening in 
Spain at the end of the nineteenth century. The struggle here is 
not so much betw'cen parties as between mortal enemies seeking to 
destroy each other on the field of battle. Hoyalists and Liberals 
grouped themselves into two bands, and carried ^<n a war of exter¬ 
mination against each other. Since the year 1833, within the 
Liberal camp, the two parties, the Moderado and the Exaltado, which 
are now the Progresista, begin to come to the foreground. The want 
of political customs, of discipline, and, above all, of parliamentary 
habits, were such that even in the Congress itself the Moderados 
stood round one fireplace and the Exaltados around another. If a 
man moved from his fireplace to go to the one on the opposite side 
he became immediately an object of suspicion. No such ridiculous 
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divisions exist to-day. They have been replaced by a political fickle¬ 
ness which cannot bo too strongly reprobated or deplored. After 
the peace of 1840 the Carlists, who had been conquered, wore no 
longer counted amongst the different parties. Wo only hoar of 
Modorados and Progresistas until the movement which ended in the 
revolution of 1868. The democratic idea in 1845 found an official 
representative in the person of the Marquis of Albaida, and three 
years afterwards displayed itself in Don l^icolas Rivero. The 
Moderados give prominence to ’oyal power; tho Progre&istas 
proclaim the national sovereignty us the fountain of right. 
Queen Isabel committed the mistake, which cost her tho crown, of 
never calling to power, for the space of twenty-five years, the Pro- 
gresistas. On one occasion, in 1854, they secured office almost by 
storm, but only to hold tho reins of State for two years. Tho trans¬ 
formation, however, was necessary. Those who were not Liberal 
among the Moderados formed tho Puritan faction in 1847, but tho 
great European disturbance of 1818 alarmed tho Court, and Narvaez 
organized a resistance which was justified by the revolutionary 
attempts that were suffocated in Spain when they triumphed in 
France and in Germany. The modification which the Puritans could 
not carry into eflcct was realised by O’Donnell in 1856. lie formed 
tho Liberal Union in 1856 with young and moderate elements, and 
with almost all the stafl of the party Progresista. Rut tlxo grand 
Parliamentarian, Olozaga, who with a few persons such as Aguerre and 
Madoz united the dispersed members, had at his back tho people of 
Madrid and other important cities,—Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, 
and Saragoza. Jlis action, energy, and constancy encouraged hi.s 
party, and they prepared for the great movement of 1868. This 
accomplished, the ilodorado and Progresista parties had no longer 
any reason for existence, and became transformed as soon as tho 
Cortes assembled, by means of a universal suffrage exercised by 
2,000,000 electors. Although the IModerados made pretcuco to bo 
a party, a great number called themselves Conservatives. Tho 
Progrosistas united with a few Democrats of great value and young 
ardour, styling themselves Progrcuida JDcmocmlwos. Later on they 
took the name of Radicals. Carlism now, for tho firsf time in modern 
life, became a party and formed itself into considerable groups, almost 
equal to those of the Republicans, who were displaying all the vigour of 
new ideas. After the Carlists and Republicans had been twice con¬ 


quered by the military genius of Prim, a fresh distribution of parties 
became indispensable, and in a fatal hour the Radicols separated. 
The division was reprehensible, and to it was due the resignation 
of Don Amadeo. With astounding rapidity, Sagasta in twenty- 
four hours formed a party to upset his old friend Zorilla. English 
people who look upon poUtios as a serious pursuit will smile at this 
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sudden creation of a party. The Conservatives so unexpectedly sprout¬ 
ing out held the reins of power. They routed the Radicals, who, led 
away by their desire to revenge themselves on 8agasta, made a 
coalition with the Curlists, and in their turn routed Sagasta. I’hc 
illustrious Prince of Savoy, knowing that a military movement in 
Catalonia was being prepared to force his hand, as had been 
the case in the time of Queen Isabel, preferred abdication, and 
left Spain more loved and respected than if he had imjiosed lnm.soU* 
on her. To-day Spaniards deplore their small appreciation of his 
noble qualities. Without violence, and legally, Spain, from being 
monarchical became republican. Every one was astonished that the' 
republican feeling had been so little known, althou'jrh it ^^as 
observed that even many Carlists called themselves Republican'', with 
the deliberate object of securing the ascendency of Don Curium. 
The Radicals were anathematised by all the Conservatives. The 
latter attributed to them the fall of Don Amadeo, in which they 
themselves hud an equal share. The Republicans, instead of attract¬ 
ing the Radicals to their side, repudiated them as a set of dangerous 
people occupying public posts. This hostility of the Republican', 
became fatal to the consolidation of their party. 

Alfonso proclaimed, parties were compelled to reconstitute them¬ 
selves. To make this possible, the ancient political groups became 
divided, subdivided, and j>ulverized. Superficial minds smiled ."ar- 
donically, aud ridiculed this atomism, although from a jdiy.sical j>oint 
of view, as well as a moral, there could be no other result. The 
restoration has now lasted eight 3 'ear‘', and the Liberal party, which 
serves as a counterpoise to the Coi 'Crvative, i.s not yet fornu'd. 
Is such a formation possible ? There are two eleracuts u ith 
which it is necessary to count ert- the problem can bo solved— 
the Carlist and the Republican. The Carlist, still powerful in the 
mountains of the Basque and Navarre, Aragon and Cataloni.i, ha^ 
through the fanaticism of the clergy received an unexpected blow. 
Pope Leon XIII., by reminding the bishops that the Church is not 
united to any single form r.f civil government, has done great good 
to Spain, hecauso since 1808 it appeared that the Catholic religion 
was only compatible with mon.-irchy aud vdth the most fanatical 
branch of the Bourbon familJ^ The Republican party is of modern 
growth. Its supporters exist in the great centres, and are largely 
composed of Catalonian working men, who are the leaven of anarchy 
and of all demagogic follies. It numbers men who by their intelli¬ 
gence, firmness, and morality are of considerable value, who are 
respected by their opponents, and whom it has been desired and tried 
to attract to the monarchy. The result has been some few desertions. 
If the restoration does not succeed in its march, the substitution 
of any other monarchy is by no means impossible after the rcsig- 
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nation of the Duke of Aosta. In that case the Eepablic would 
inevitably establish itself, and would give rise to a new reconstruc¬ 
tion of parties, which within a Republican form of government 
Avould move. 


We arc now in a position to understand the interior and exterior 
political situation of Spanish affairs All the fallen institutions have 
ceased to exist, and no one pretends that they u ill rise again, as in the 
reactions of 1811, 1823, and 18 i3. There is only one ancient institu¬ 
tion re-established, monarchy, which still has partisans and vitality. 
Hut, at the sanio time, on tho monarchy itself depends the fate of 
that which may again take root. Many men who to-day blushingly 
enttr the rank •» of Don Alfonso would have entered them with their 
heads erect if the Constitution of 1869 had been pre.'^erved, because 
there was no other change than the name of the sovereign, that 
is to say, of Amadeo to Alfonso. Hence the prolonged difficulties 
of our internal life. The reconstitution of the machinery of pro¬ 
vincial and municipal administration has indeed made much pro¬ 
gress so far as tho written law is concerned, but there are still 
many faults to correct. As regards our criminal jurisprudence 
we huA’c much to admire, learn, and apply from the English 
code. The revolution created the jury system. Tho restoration 
suppressed it, .and there is no other remedy than to re-establish it 
again as soon as possible. Civil marriages w'hich were compatible 
with religious belief were also suppressed by tho Catholics, aud this 
retrogressive movement, hastily realised in the tirst year of the resto¬ 
ration, is a difficulty Avhich will operate as a touchstone of minis¬ 
terial Liberalism. Within a very short time the To Be or Not To Be 
of a restoration will present itself, but the tw’O groat problems of 
our interior policy are the army aud the exchequer. Although it 
may appear paradoxical, we have prospered most in our finance. 
It is well known that, since the Austrian dynasty, the penury of the 
Spanish treasury was permanent, and increa.scd as the nation foil to 
pieces and became pauperi.sed. To-day it is recogni.scd by all 
thinking men that Spain has more force, more activity, more vitality 
and vigour than when she exploited the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
She only requires time and perseverance to obtain the freedom of 
her finance, which, like that of Italy, in twenty years can bring itself 
into a state of equilibrium, and it is only justice to say that tho 
various parties work with a goodwill to obtain this result. 

The army presents to us peculiar difficulties. On account of the 
situation Spain occupies geographically in Europe, her peninsular 
condition enables her to reduce her army, and to think more of her 
navy and colonies. But the anti-patriotic conduct of the Oarlists has 
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compelled her to raise her troops to an abnormal degree. The con- 
ficiousnesB of military power being generally agreeable to kings, 
Bon Alfonso is in favour of a reorganization of the army which can 
bring it, with the reserves, up to a million of fighting men. There 
IS no budget which suffices for this, and if in peace we must prepare 
for war, all our expenditure will go in men, and little will remain 
for materials of war, commissariat departments, engineers, artillery, 
and fortifications. Our military administration is deplorable. The 
excessive number of commanding and other officers—too numerous 
even for the Carlist w'ar and for the insurrection in Cuba—is a 
source of demoralization on account of the slowness of promotion. 
To tills must be added the sj'stom of favouritism prevailing oraong 
the di-<pcnaorH of patronage, and especially the circumstance tbet 
from captains to the lower grades Kcpublican ideas are certainly 
in vogue. \Ye are sailing between two rocks. We need a con¬ 
siderable army to prevent any fresh Carlist insurrection ; we need a 
small army in order to maintain the material requirements of our 
forces ; wo need to apply any surplus of revenue to the extinction of 
our debt for ])ublic works and for educational purposes. If Spain, like 
the United States, could do without an army, her situation to-day 
would ho one of extraordinary prosperity. The army proclaimed 
Boil Alfonso ; yet this summer in two iuiportaut fortresses the cry 
hoN been heard of “Viva la Rcpublica!” from the lips of men belong¬ 
ing to the regular army. It was generally believed that the era of 
pronunciamentos had closed. The late military risings have killed 
Sagasta*8 ministry, and opened aw'omi'lin the restoration which is not 
likely to ho healed, as the Minister of War has assured us. What has 
happened would seem to demonstrate that there is in the army a 
forniidahlo s(‘crct association which has relations with tSefior Zorilla, 
an energetic man, whom the Conservative Government banished from 
Sjiaiu, thus raising him on a pc'kntal which has increased his popu¬ 
larity, and which is the important factor that must be borne in mind 
for the solution of our interior policy. 

The external relations of Spain require but little study. That 
concentration to which w'c are forced by our internal questions does 
not allow us to think of expansion or politic. I interference with 
other countries. Friendship with all suits us best, and especially 
with noighhouring nations or with those between whom and ourselves 
there exist active commercial relations. Portugal always showed 
herself jealous of being absorbed. This feeling, how’ever, is disap¬ 
pearing with the advancement of railway communication. Our 
European high road runs through France, and it would be an insane 
policy to close our frontier. The journey of Don Alfonso, justly 
censured by the alarm which it has caused our neighbours, was 
complicated by an incident which wounded French patriotism. The 
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fall of Sagasta’s ministry simplifies tlio question. If to-day nations 
were dependent on the good or bad humour of their princes, our 
relations with France would indeed become lukewarm. It is better 
that the restoration should follow the example of the revolution. 
When the Franco-Prussian war broke out Bismarck gave Prim to 
understand that, if he would ally himself '\^’th Germany .and put 
50,000 soldiers on the Pyrenees to weaken the French forces on the 
Bhine, on the conclusion of hostilities Spain should recover the 
Bosellon and the Cerdana lost by them in tho war against the First 
Republic,' when Godoy thought it his duty to make war on account 
of a family conflict. At the same time the Count of Kcratry arrived 
at Madrid, jjroposing that Spain should help Franco with 50,000 men, 
and France would support any project that Spain entertained against 
Portugal. General Prim declined both proposals. He remained 
completely neutral, and on tho best terms with the two countries. 

A third of tho entire commovct' of Spain is with England. As 
consequence the relations of the two countries are continuous, but 
not so close as they ought to bo. It is clear that the requirements 
of the English Budget force England to recoup herself on spirits 
with an excise duty which must be apjdied equally to foreign impor¬ 
tations of a similar character. Keverthcloss it is to be regretted that, 
through our protectionist fallacy, Spain makes a point of putting a 
heavy duty upon English products, thus driving them from our 
market ami replacing tliom by articles from Belgium or Germany. 
By this we sec that tlie policy of (Spain, from an oxtei’iial point of 
view, at present can only be, and must be, ii commercial policy. Ihosc 
of our products which arc the still considerable remains of a large colo¬ 
nial empire only require tbc development of an exterior vigour and 
eidministration winch cannot give rise to conflict. More especially 
will this be the case when tho invading tendency of the times shall 
have ceased, making way for exploration and science. 

V. 

The largo majority of the nation, politically considered, is in 
a by no means enviable condition. TJio election of deputies in rural 
districts is carried out by the Alcaldes, who inquire of the Governor 
as to tho individual nominated by the central authorities. The 
selection is regulated by tho politics of tho party in power. Either 
tho nomination of the candidate proceed.s from moral influence—that 
is to say, by an order from the authorities—or it is imposed on the 
public by violence. The deputies of tho opposition only can be 
elected in accordance with tho last electoral reforms. Of these 
gentlemen the law requires that tho third part should correspond 
to the minority. Although the last' census (1877) shows that only 
25 per cent, of the population knew how to read and write, the 
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quickness of the genius, and the facility of locomotion and the solid 
acquirements of knowledge by n small number of men, have sufficed 
to change the aspect of Spain. At the oenclusion of the Austrian 
dynasty there were only six and a half millions of inhabitants. 
In 1797 there were ten and a half millions. In this century, in 
spite of eighty years of revolution, of the war of independepce, of 
the terror caused by the absolutists and theocruts, of the Carlist 
wars and of military insurrections, the population has increased to 
seventeen millions. If we look at our commerce, so far as imports 
and exports are concerned, it has quintupled since lb27. Thtf postal 
movement is six times as great as in 1840. Lighthouses for our 
coasts are now more than two hundred in number; in 1811 there 
were only four. In 1848 we had tu enty-niue kilometres of railroad; 
to-day we have eight thousand in use. Our mines protluce millions 
of tons of iron and copper minerals. Eight thousand kilometres of 
pit-coal have been discovered, and it is already explored to a con¬ 
siderable extent in Asturiaz and Bclmes. As a mercantile maritime 
power, Spain comes fifth on the liht. Her agricultural production, 
wines and oils, are the basis of an industry which each day becomes 
greater. The fine arts and poetry have advanced in the same 
degree as liberty of thought, and a Government which W'ill secure 
Spain twenty years of peace will be the legitimate Government, and 
that by the universal sanction of grateful Spaniards. Tliep Spain will 
occupy among other nations the rank w'hich is her historic heritage. 

Laiheano F i overola. 



rOETS OF TO-DAY* 


The poet’s audience is probably more circumsc*’bed in modern days 
than it was in happier times of Art. Whether stnlistics support the 
allegation or no, it cannot be doubted that flic world is somewhat 
ljeedles.s of poets, tlnit their influence is less, and that the circle of 
their readers i‘> smaller. For this result poets have, to a large extent, 
themselves* to blame. It is not only that their name is defamed by 
every charlatan and .soiled with all ignoble use, but that poets have 
so resigned themselves to the penetrative spirit of scepticism which 
is in the air that they appear almo.st to disbelieve in their own 
inspiration. “A poet,” says Plato, “is a light thing with wings, 
unable to urite poetry until be becomes inspired and is out of his 
.•sober .senses, and his imagination is no longer under his control; for 
he does not compose by art, l)ut through a divine pou or.” It may 
be doubted whether an}' of oiir contemporary verso-makers would 
recognise their own lineaments in Plato’s portrait, or bo at all 
flattered if tidd tliat here and there their imagination was beyond 
their own control. wVt all events, no sane critic would venture to 
; ssert that they did not compose by art; for the one significant 
characteristic of the best modern poetry is its technical skill and 
finish, carried to that suspicious extreme whicli almost suggests by 
implication absenco of native vigour and poverty of imaginative 
thought. No one, since Mrs, Browming, thinks with Plato that 
poetical compo.sition is duo to a divine power. That poets are “ the 
only truth-tellers now left to Ood, the only holders by his sun-skirts,” 
sounds in modern cars as a turgid paradox. 

But the poets may take refuge in that convenient philosophy 
which resolve.s personalities into the sedimentary deposits of time, 
place, and circumstance. The courhcs of modern thought, the history 
of modem poetry, the temper of the modern public, the extent and 
variety of modern interests, are all factors in the result, as ranch 
as the possible shortcomings of the poet. If the public will not 

* A Cmtury of Jiotindth, by Alfirirnon Charles Swinbunsi- (Chatto & Windus); 
/ocottue, l>y Robert Browning (Smith, Elder & C'o.j, Umunij, by J.( wis Moms 

(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.); rofmt> and Lyursvf the Joy of nnti/i, hy fnorge Merodith 
(Macmillan & Co.l; Hclfited r»m*, by Robert Jlu<.han.in (Chatto & Windus); Solih- 
guies «» Sony, by Alfred Austin (Macmillan & Co) ; The Whde Pilgrim and other 
JPoemi,'bj Herman Merivale (Chapman & Hall); Old-irorld Idylls, by Anstrn Dobson 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co), Piatk of the Faith, Indian Foitry, The Light of Asia, 
Jttdtan Idylls, by Edwin Arnold ^Tru^ne^ & Co.); The Jlemual of Ttnifh, and other 
Poems, by P. AV. II. Myers (Macmillan), Helen of Tioy, by Andrew Lrng (Boll & 
Sons). 
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listen to poetry, the age is to be blamed as well as tbe artist. If 
the world will not go to the poet, it can hardly expect the poet to 
offer himself voluntarily to its unfriendly embrace. How shall he 
contend with the potent forces which make up the sum total of 
social life, the manifold and absorbing interests which fill all the 
twelve working hours of the day ? Can he rival the modern daily 
journal, and so occiipj' the post-prandial half hour? Can he set 
himself against the seductions of the novelist, so as to snatch for 
himself the scant moments at the close of a laborious day ? Or can 
he dare to oppose the fascinations of popularised science, or win the 
car which will only listen to the fairy tales of which Mr. Huxley 
and Mr. Tvndall are the authors? It is an old tale that the 
analytic era of science is destructive of the very fibre of prete* 
imagination. Did not Mr, Huxley once speak of poetical expression 
as “sensual caterwauling” ? 

The history of modern poetry is an interesting record of the 
various attcnjpt.s which have been made by the poets to get for 
themselves some broathing-.spacc and hearing. The passionate 
force of Byron bhattored itsedf in tempestuous and buicidal revolt. 
The naturalism of the Lake School almost died with the austere 
simplicity of its founder. "When sentiment had become senti- 
mcntalitj', and nature-w’orship had degenerated into an affectation, 
there remained the classical delicac}’’ of Keats and Landor. Then 
comes the idyllic tendency of Tennyson, with his graceful handling 
of contemporary as well as legendary themes, and all those pretti- 
nesscs and tender imaginings whi h once had such a hold on 
the youth of the present generation. The revival of art anti 
classical Paganism succcodb under the auspices of Bossetti and 
Morris, with its sensuousnc.ss and its mediaival glamour, and its 
instinctive shrinking from Death and Eld. And lastly there comes 
the virile dramatic impulse of Browning and Swinburne, which 
assumes that the best modern tendency is the worship of humanity, 
the mingled romance and reality of human passion, human life, 
human despair. But meanwhile, on the lower levels of poetry, the 
lesser names, the general choir of poets, have been distracted by 
tbe manifold impulses they have felt around th m. Some of them 
have treasured in their memory the sounds and symphonies of the 
greater musicians ; others, while disdaining such mocking-bird essays, 
have in tbeir turn forgotten to sing at all. Some have attempted to 
disguise their poverty of thought under a veneer of excessive refine¬ 
ment, while others again have, in th('ir violent efforts to bo original, 
only succeeded in being spasmodically rough. Few of them have 
realised that the next step forward must be dramatic poetry, and few 
of them seem to have understood the real significance of Tennyson's 
noble attempt in old ago to keep abreast with the best impulses of 
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the. time—the dramatic tour de force which he has, with whatever 
ill'fiuccoss, executed in his later years. For the only possible cor¬ 
rective to the excessive self-contemplation of the modern poet is the 
dramatic oflFort to' render objective and concrete human passion and 
human weakness. All modern poetry, as ind'^ed all modern thought, 
is oppressed by the shadow of Pessimism—the hopeless weariness of 
those who are struggling to a hopeless goal. Put if Pessimism is 
not to wither up poetic gladness and poetic faith at the root,’ strong 
emotional natures must resolutely turn from self-analysis—that way 
lies madness—to the drama of man’s life, which, whatever be its 
fate, evolves itself in all its complex forms in the page of history. 
How can Pessimism be confronted by lyrics or pastorals ? How can 
the analytic ravages of science be healed by the latest successor to 
the Lake (School of poetry, the Savile Club School, which, whethor 
in art or in literature, prose or in poetry, is pre-eminently the school 
of emasculate mannerism ? 

To the pocti’y of the present year the Poet Laureate has made no 
addition, but the prolific pens of Mr. Browning and Mr. Swinburne 
have both been busy. Neither Jorosend nor A Crulttri/ of liouiidrln 
have given much pleasure to the admirers of the two poets, because 
both appear somewhat inadequate contributions to contemporary 
literature from nnm who Inivo by this time accustomed us to more 
magnificent offerings. Mr. Browning’s two series of Dramatic 
Idf/k eontained pieces worthy to he ranked with anything ho liad 
written before. Mr. Swinburne’s Studies in Song, with its ode.-' 
to Walter (Savage Laiidor and To the North Sea, his drama of Mary 
Stuart, and llio latest prcdece.ssor to the Roundels, Tristram of 
LyonncKSc, had all touched notes of sweetness or power which it 
was hard to equal even by the mellifluous and stormy overflow 
of the past. Though the Century of Roundels is, however, un¬ 
doubtedly below the level of Studies in Song, amongst other reasons 
because it seems sometimes to aim at nothing more than the hirdlihe 
singing of an idle hour, the musical gracefulness of mauy of the 
pieces is as inimitable as of old. Over two subjects Sir. (Swinburne’s 
muse is vocal with his choicest melody, children and the sea. 
Such are the themes of quite half his volume. A Baby's Death, 
Benediction, Etude R^alkte, Babyhood, First Footsteps, A Ninth 
Birthday, are titles which sufficiently indicate the poet’s worship at 
the cradle. For to him tho child is the revelation of heaven, 
‘'though man may scorn all heaven”—a revelation by which ho 
“ might feel all sin forgiven, all grief appeased, all pain outwom.”‘ 
But such devotion may, if too elaborately expressed, appear some¬ 
what incongruous, and there is something almost ludicrous in the 
poet’s successive odes to the baby’s feet and the baby’s eyes and tho 
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baby’s hands, however sweetly the words may sound to the maternal 
oar. Jiut when Mr. Swinburne deals with the sea, his verse at once 
attains an easy power and dignify of expression. The sea is to him 
“ ray mother-sea, my fortress, who hast my soul for over; ” it is no 
racre sympathy of human flesh and blood with insensate rock and 
shingle, it is a meeting of two hearts which know each other’s 
secrets. “ Cliff and sand recode, and heart to heart once more are 
Ave.” Perhaps the choicest songs in tlic volume are the contrasted 
pair of sea-pieces on pages 22 and 2:i—the summer sea with its 
“ bright grey waves” belting the downs, and “ gleam of heaven to 
windward or to lec,” and the winter picture wdth tbo “wings 
of wild sea-winds and stormy seasons wasliing clifis and doAvns.” 
One moral Avhich Mr. Swinburne conveys in A Singing Lesson 
might be profitably taken to heart by many of our contemporary 
songsters—Mr. George ^feredith, for example, or Mr. Frederick 
Myers. Tt is the lesson of simplicity in song:— 

“Xou};ht 

In a soiif? can be pood if the turn of the vei-^e is 
I’ur-letched and dear bought.” 

But will .'some of Mr. Swinburne’s own songs in past volume.^ bear 
such a tost ? 

Mr. Browning’s quaintly-named Jo<o'<n'i<i adds nothing to bi.s 
reputation, Avhilo its chief object seems to bo to give now nuts to ' 
crack to the various societies which so gravely occupy themselves 
over the problems suggested to them I'V their fuA^ourite poet. There 
is nothing in the volume which is at the level of Jfariin Rciph, or 
Imn IvanoviMi, or Clice, but avc have instead a farcical account of 
the meeting of Solomon and the (lueen of Sheba, Avitb some of the 
most ingeniously AA’ondcrful rhymes which cAcn Mr. Browning ha.s 
ever invented ; a diatribe against ■'port contained in a sjiirited poem 
(much the best in the book) called Donn/d; :i very characteristic 
elegiac poem on Lrion Avitb the moral contained in the last line, 
that Ixion is far liigber than his tormentor-— 

“Whore light, where light aspiring. 

Thither I rise, whilst thou, Zeus, keep tho Godsh’’' and sink.” 

To which should be added a very curious hit of work called Adam, 

V 

Lilith, and Eve, which, if it me.'in.s anything, should mean that man’s 
worst love contains elements of true devotion, while his best love 
conceals elements of real perfidy. The longest poem in the volume, 
called Jochanan JIakhadosh, is almost as unreadable as Sordeih, and, 
together Avith the concluding bit of burlesque called Pamho, may 
safely be omitted by any unprejudiced reader. It is really not 
easy to understand why Mr. Browning should have published this 
volume at all, unless the explanation be that he desires to let loose 
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upon an exhausted public the wordy controversies generally excited 
by his Protean and Sphinx-like muse. Certainly that object has 
already been attained. Adam, Lilith, and Eve xias, if wo remember 
right, argued over both in the Acaderntj and the Daily Neira, while 
the immorality of Ixion, the impropriety of Solomon and Bulkis, and 
the laceration of our sense of beauty coi Gained in Donald, was 
discussed by one of the editors of a monthly review with a gravity 
which forgot that a humanist like Mr. Browning never has much at 
heart any obviously didactic or improving moral. The feeling, how¬ 
ever, of most readers is best illustrated by the little poem with which 
Jocoseria opens. “Wanting is—what?” asks Mr. Browning, as a 
sort of general challenge to his audience. To which the answer 
appears to be that in thi'- volume, at all events, there are wanting 
both earnestness of treatment and a worthy subject. 

After a silence of more than throe years, as Mr. Lewis Morris 
tells us in his pi’ofaco, the author of the Epic of Ifades and 
SoiKjs of Tico Worlds has produced another volume which bears 
the title of Soup Cnsniuj. The reader of his former work will 
probably commence the penisal of this with considerable expecta¬ 
tions. Nor will he be altogether di.sappointcd, although he will 
probably wish that Mr. Morris had given the world more of his 
exquisite classical workmanship and less of his “odes” and his 
“pictures.” Niohe and OdaiiH are the only poems drawm from 
classii'al sources in the present volume; but both Saint Chrklopher 
and Clytemncalra in Darin may claim to be conceived and w'orkod 
out in a classical spirit. The last is the story of the well-known 
Penayrou Parisian trial in August, 1882, and is undoubtedly a 
tine poem, with much psychological truth as well as melodramatic 
intensity. The Three Breton Doemn will also probably be popular, 
especially that of the Foskr Brother’, but the odes of which the 
volume largely consist.s are very unequal in point of merit, ranging 
from the general rxceUcnce of The New Creed (which is in the 
style of some of the rhythmical utterances of Mr. Morris’s idealistic 
philosophy in The Sonp of Two Worlds) to the not very graceful 
or musical ode on “ The Eisteddfod.” The volume, as a whole, is 
distinctly inferior to the Epic of Hades, marked, as it seems to us, 
with less power of imaginative creation, though not generally 
deficient in the author's welcome qualities of sweetness and grace. 

Mr. Meredith describes the main theme of his Poems and Lyrics of 
the Joy of Earth in one of his sonnets. 

“ I say but that this lovo of Earth reveals 
A soul beside our own, to quicken, quell. 

Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift.” 

This soul of Nature he tries to find with an ardour almost as great as 
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that of Wordsworth, but with a totally diJGferent result. For “Natura 
non nisi parendo vincitur,” and the soul of Mr. Meredith, which 
reflects the soul of things outside, is a speculum ineequahy too full of 
artificiality, of poetic conceits, of far-fetched circumlocutions and 
periphrases, to mirror with perfect fidelity the difficult simplicity of 
Jfuture. “ 0 good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth! ”—Mr. 
Browning is not especially a poet of Nature, but no one could better 
give us that attitude of patient receptivity of natural influence, in 
the absence of which Mr. Meredith will never make us feel the reality 
of his Nature-worship. In every way these poems are worthy of tho 
author of the Egoist and the Tragic Comedians —that is to say, they 
give the same impression of cold brilliancy, of epigram and antithesis, 
and absence of native simplicity and warmth. Few readers will peruse 
with pleasure the more difiicult poems in this book, The Woods oj 
Wesiermain and Earth and Man ; while tho sonnets at the end of tho 
volume, though often ingenious, are rarely musical, and sometimes 
tlie lines are more than difficult to scan. On the other hand, nothing 
but praise should bo accorded to the beautiful pastoral Love in the 
Valleyy with its racy, exliilarating metre; and there are parts of tho 
Larh Ascending which breathe the true spirit of poetic rapture. If 
only Mr. Meredith would make more effort to acquire what he 
describes in the lark’s music, “a song scraphically free of taint of 
personality,” he would bo a better artist and a sweeter singer, 

A far truer poet of Nature is Mr. Robert Buchanan, who has recently 
brought out a selection from his poems. There was hardly one of our 
contemporary poets a few years ago who gave promise of a rarer excel¬ 
lence and a finer pictorial power than Mr. Buchanan. Tho Idyls and 
Legends of InverhurUy which were published in 1865, revealed the exist¬ 
ence of a lover of nature in the truly Wordsworthian sense—of a poet 
who, clinging to the traditions of the Lake School, was carrying out 
his mission as a singer in entire independence of the art-revivals and 
the pseudo-classicism which was becoming so fashionable in England. 
His London Poemsy which appeared in tho following year, certainly 
did not lessen his reputation, though they showed the author in 
the newer light of a mclodramatist of the shady side of city Hfe. Then 
came tho fatal step to metaphysics in the pedantic and cumbrous 
Book of Orm'y and though St. Ahe and White Hose and Bed have 
been in different ways somewhat of a return to the earlier style, 
Mr. Buchanan has never got lid of the burden of his philosophic 
thought, never quite recovered his “ first fine careless rapture.” Tho 
present- volume of selections contain many of the simpler and more 
natural poems of the author, as well as some of the more weighty 
efforts. Probably, the reader wiU turn with more pleasure to tho 
representatives of the first class, to the Coruisken SonnetSy Bromietoiony 
Meg BlanCy and the magnificent ballad of Judas Iscariot, than 
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he will to the so-called spiritual poems, or even to the classical 
efforts of Pan and the Last Song of ApoUo. Yet, despite all the 
powerful realism, dramatic force, poetic vigour, and grace which 
this collection reveals, there still remains a certain fooling of disap¬ 
pointment—^the impression given of a man who has nearly and not 
quite reached his goal; a sense of balHcJ air , as of one who just 
touches the highest, touches it and docs, no raort But it would he 
a poor criticism which would not end by placing Mr. Buchanan 
next to the great names of modern poetry, as far above the lesser 
poets as he is inferior to Browning and Swinburne. He too is a 
dramatist of no mean order, and to the considerable success attained 
by the Witch-finder and the Madcap Pt incc and other plays, ho has 
lately added the more doubtful venture', of Storm-beaten, and 
A Saihr and his Lass. 

Two other poets who have published new volumes in the course of 
the year must bo classed among driimatists. Mr. Alfred Austin 
appears to imply, in the introduction to his Sai onarola, that the drama 
is the best and strongest source of poetic inspiration. “The drama, 
tlie true drama, that unfolds a story, whose progress is to be followed 
not by individuals sitting solitary in their closets, but by crowds 
assembled in the theatre; that represents chai’acter not by reflec¬ 
tion alone, nor yet by reflection mainly, but by a duo combination 
of language and incident, in which incident preponderates; that 
subordinates dialogue, wit, pathos, poetry itself, to the general march 
and movement of the piece; drama of this kind it is which, 
imposing a friendly check upon the individual tendency of the poet, 
renders his work impersonal and objective—in a word, manly, and 
brings it into communication with the common experience and the 
common expectation of mankind.” Unfortunately, dramatic com¬ 
binations may fail through lack of interest, of cohesion, of artistic 
w’orkmanship. How much do we expect from a play on Savonarola! 
Yet, when we read the composition, the noblest of the Florentines 
drops into the traditional street-preacher, and the elaborate stage 
directions read like tho hollow mockery of a perfectly unactable 
drama. It is the same with other elements of the poetic programme 
which Mr. Austin has set before himself. He is a disciple of tho 
school of “imperishable simplicity” (preface to Interludes, 1872), 
whose poems are addressed not to superior peoi>le but to the whole 
world. And, in accordance with this profession, Mr. Austin has 
published poems to understand which no second reading is required, 
and which rely for their merit not on the kaleidoscopic turns of 
trebly chiselled expression, but on the direct and healthy sentiments 
which they illustrate and expound. Anyone, in all moods, can take 
up Interludes, or SoltloQiiies in Song, and read onward with a pleasant 
sense that he is neither beguiled nor befooled, but simply led along 
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"a flowery path of song. But simplicity may become baldness, just 
us the philosophy of Mr. Austin’s Human. Trag(‘dy may turn into 
empty rhetorical declamation. What arc wo to say of the following 
“simple” lines, which occur in the recent volume of BoHloqum ? 

“ And who worn they ? Thoir fretful lifo 
With heavenly precept was at strife, 

No pious peace they know; 

Like thunderstorms against the wind 
They pressed, and from thoir lurid mind 
Alarming lightnings flew."’ 

The shades of Tate and Brady will probably recognise a formidable 
rival. The fact is that Mr. Austin’s rhetorical tendency is too 
much for his poetic sensibility, and for tbi.s reason, as well as for 
some others, his schemes are always better tlian biN execution. Jle 
secs clearly, lie feels strongly; he disguises to himself neither the 
conditions under which ho writes nor the requirements of the 
public. Only when ho begins to write he is not up to the level of his 
scheme or his thoughts. He prologises well, he draws grand 
sketch outlines, and builds a large framework of poetic thought; 
but when the filling in begins, when the shading is attempted and 
the plan commences to be realised, there comes over the author the 
dulncss of an unpoetic diction, and over the reader a chilling sense 
of disappointment. Mr. Austin, however, is at his very best when 
he is simply the poet of the woodland copse, the loving observer of 
the smaller exquisite beauties of nature. It is with a true sense of 
liis vocation that Mr. Austin, in his musical prelude to his Soliloqum, 
calls his poems “ wilding strains.” The be.st of them, as ho truly 
says, were born in English meadows and English lanes. 

Mr. Herman Merivalo is, like Mr. Austin, a dramatic w’riter as 
well as a lyrical poet. He has hitherto been, perhaps, best known 
as a dramatist, and the ^Vhite PUyrim, which gives its name to his 
volume, is a poetical drama, tragic in its is<«uc, though in its spirit 
and composition somewhat like the romantic dramas of Mr. Gilbert. 
As a playwright Mr. Merivale has always done his best to maintain 
the literary elements at a high level, and Forget-mc-not and Thr Cyniv 
are plays of which any modern author might have been proud. 
Even when he is adapting ]\r. Sardou, Mr. Merivale is not untrue 
to the literary side of the drama (as may be seen in the first act 
of his Fedora), however little his French model may care for or 
profess literary aims. But the WInfe Pilgrim was not suc¬ 
cessful on the stage, and its failure leads Mr. Merivale to make 
some remark on dramatic writings which are in direct opposition to 
Mr. Austin’s remarks, which have been already quoted. “ The stage- 
life of the White Pilgrim was not a long one, and under modern 
conditions could hardly be so. From any literary view, things 
on the stage have entirely changed. Authors might put their best 
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literary qualities, in all their different degrees, into a Schoot for 
Scandal, She Sloops to Conquer, Money, or London Assurance, which 
can always be revived, for old favourites are sacred in England. 
But nowadays they hvid better keep them out of plays and use 
them elsewhere.” The choice of plays in which good literary qualities 
are found seems somewhat capricious, for it is difficult to sqc on what 
principles of literary criticism a dull play like Money, or a foolish, 
impossible play like London Assxiranee, is classed with such master¬ 
pieces as School for Scandal and She Stoops to Conquer. But it is the 
main point which appears so questionable, and in such a matter the 
judgment of Mr. Austin seems to have far more truth than that of 
Mr. Merivale. In the region of practice, the relations of the two 
poets are exactly reversed, and the dramatic workmanship of Mr. 
Alerivalo is as superior as his dramatic theory is inferior. It 
is safe to say that Saeonarola is as unactable as The Tower of 
JiubcJ, while The White Pi/yrim, however unsuccessful a venture, is 
clearly not an unactable drama. The reasons of tho actual failure 
are not, however, very difficult to discover. Tho play turns on a 
Northern legend of a certain vow taken by King Olaf, which his 
descendant Harold is persuaded, after an evening of carousal, to repeat 
as a sign of his reckless courage. The vow is to the effect that he 
would kill with his own hand any Norman who should cross his 
threshold, and the utterance of the vow is always accompanied by the 
appearance of tho While Pilgrim, who is none other than Death. The 
main weakness of tho drama is, it may be suspected, not a question 
of its details, but the central attempt to build a drama on a 
fanciful legend. In such cases the interest of tho spectator is trans¬ 
ferred from tho human characters of the piece to the weird piece of 
imaginative romance which forms its groundwork. The drama 
becomes not tho play of character, the psychological unfolding of 
phases of human action and thought and feeling, but at most a poem 
of mediaeval sentiment, which acts upon us liko a well-told ghost 
story. If Mr. Merivale is going to condemn all modern dramatic 
writing because such a drama as this fails, he has mistaken tho future 
problems of tho dramatic poet. Tho pressing problem of tho modern 
poet is, we repeat, to reawaken a genuine love of humanity by con¬ 
tinuous efforts to set before tho public all the lights and shades, all 
the tragedies and comedies, of human souls. Tho public is for the 
time under tho fatal dominion of a false dramatic style. That style 
is the French, which assumes that the only human interest is the 
guilty love of a wife for one who is not her husband, or of a hus¬ 
band for ono who is not his wife—a situation in which psychology 
is utterly sacrificed to passion. MM. Sardou and Dumas have pro¬ 
bably done more than any living writers to corrupt and vitiate the 
public taste of England as well as France, and what they have 
VOL. xxxiv. N.s. 3 c 
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temporarily killed is not morality—^morality would be indeed a poor 
tiling if it were killed by M. Victorien Sardon—but the essence of 
drama. For of course drama is the study of humanity in all its 
phases, and not in its passionate phases alone, and it is this at which 
tho modern poet should be encouraged to aim. 

The other departments of Mr. Merivale’s art are not so interesting 
as the drama with which his volume begins, nor has ho apparently 
put as good poetic work in their execution. The poems are of the 
order of fugitive pieces”—admirably described by the author 
himself in one of the stanzas of London Loots (p. 98.) :— 

“ Whenever the day was breezy, 

Whonovor tho mad moon shone, 

Hhyme-spinmn'' was just as easy 
As loving—and passing on.” 

We are for ever “loving and passing on” in these poems. For 
the nonce wo are bidden to admire Lord lleaconsficld in Peace and 
Honour; then in The Heart of Mullotluan our homage is trans¬ 
ferred to him whom Mr. Merivalo calls “the Polo-star set to guide 
US in the Ileaveu for evermore.” Xow Ave are in the midst of 
“ Thespian themes,” worshipping the understanding of Clara Vesey, 
in aecoi'dauco with the popular taste, which decides that “ the only 
rage upon tlie stage is logs and legs and more legs; ” and now our 
voices are to bo hushed out of respect to the heroic miner who elected 
to “ stay Avith the lad.” Sometimes it is Mdlle. Croizettc who inspires 
tho rhyme, and sometimes it is Palingenem. Despite, however, 
this almost bewildering versatility, !Mr. Merivale’s verses are often 
musical, rarely dull, never obscure, luicL always easy and natural. Tie 
is, perhaps, at his best in some “lilting” ballad like Ruby Wnie and 
Rosy Lips, and at his Avorst in his invocations to England to be 
“ ready, aye ready,” where, like Mr. Austin, ho poses as thp patriotic 
pamphleteer and the loyal writer of leading articles. 

Under tho convenient title of Fugitive Verse may be also classed 
the new volume of Mr. Austin Dobson, the prince of contemporary 
writers of ballades, triolets, pastorals, and rondeaux. In his Old- 
World Idylls Mr. Dobson has reproduced many of the pieces which 
are familiar to his readers. Vignettes in lihyn^p and Proverbs in 
Porcelain have already achieved a well-deserved success, and the new 
pieces which ho has introduced show no abatement in his pootio 
skill. All good vers de soeiet^, like tliose of* Praod and Hood, 
Thackeray and Aytoun, Locker and Dobson, should exhibit a con¬ 
stant spontaneity and vivacity, exuberant lightness and frivolity, 
and an easy unfettered gaiety. But besides this facile grace there 
should be an unmistakable air of distinction and good breeding, and 
it is because Mr. Dobson’s verses answer so successfully to this test 
that they are lifted into the sphere of genuine poetic urt. 
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Mr. Edwin Arnold may certainly be congratulated on having 
found a worthy theme as well as a definite scope for his poetical 
talents. In his three volumes of Eastern poetr)’’ ho has completed 
an Oriental trilogy. In the Indian Song of Songtf he says in the 
preface to Peanh of the Faith, “ I sought to transfer to English poetiy 
a subtle and lovely Sanskrit idyl of the Indian theology.. In my 
Light of Asia I related the story and displayed the gentle and far- 
reaching doctrines of the groat Hindoo prince who founded Buddhism. 
1 have tried to present here, in tho simple, familiar, and credulous, 
but earnest spirit and manner of Islfim—and from its own points of 
view—some of the tlioughts and beliefs of tho followers of the notable 
Prophet of Arabia.” Kor do Mr. Arnold’s labours end here. In 
his recently published volume of Imhan Idylls he continues his task 
of interpreting to English readers the tender thoughts and graceful 
imagery of tho East. Tho volume consists of eight graphic pieces 
from the Mahabharata, one of tlu two colossal and unparalleled epic 
poems of India, which were not known to Europe, oven by name, 
till Sir William Jones unuouuccd their existence. To most readers 
The Light of will prove more acceptable than its companion 
volumes. The charming imagery and idyllic tenderness with which 
Mr. Arnold has treated tho story of Gautama, the interest of the story 
itself, together with tho remarkable parallels which many students 
have pointed out as exi-?tiug between the Buddhist and tho Christian 
faith, have all alike tended to make Tho Light of A m one of tho most 
.successful of recent poems. Here and there tho stylo of tho poetry 
seems a reminiscence of Tenny'«on’s treatment of the Arthurian legend; 
but Mr. Arnold’s originality is secured not only by tho thoroughly 
Eastern cast of the thoughts and the metaphors ho employs, but also 
by tho freshness and cultured power which is all his own. The 
departure of Buddha from his palace despite tho tender pleading of 
the Princess Yasodhara, as told in Book IV., and the passing of tho 
Saviour of the East to his scene of temptation and triumph under the 
Bodhi-tree in Book VI., may be cited amongst many other graphic 
passages as illustrating the skill of tho author. In the now edition 
of Indian Poetry, besides the already familiar Indian Song of 
Songs, with its delicate portraiture of Krishna’s deliverance from 
the allurements of tho forest nymphs, there are some spirited 
Oriental poems, of which The Rajpoot Wife, The Cahph's Draught, 
and The RaJaFs %ide have tho true ballad ring. The Pearls of 
the Faith are an enumeration of the ninety-nine beautiful names 
of Allah, with some illustrative legend or comment appended to 
each, drawn from tho text of tho Kor&n itself, or from other 
Oriental sources. The collection is perhaps neither so interest¬ 
ing nor so successful as the The Light of Asia, or Indian Poetry; 
yet there are pieces, such os Hell and Heaven and Tasmin and 

3c2 
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Sahabil, wMch have all the weird and sensuous grace of eastern 
idyls. However much it may detract from Mr. Arnold's poetic 
laurels that ho should so far have despaired of contemporary 
themes as to derive materials for his imagination from alien and 
imfumiliar sources, it yet cannot bo denied that the volumes be¬ 
fore us form a contribution to poetic literature which only a poot 
and a man of culture could have given, and which England in 
these days of facility in verse and poverty of artistic ideas could ill 
afford to spare. 

The poems of Mr. Frederick Myers and of Mr. Andrew Lang 
transport us to a different world. It is not easy to describe 
Mr. Myers’ work by any single adjective. Is ho a religious 
poet ? )So, at all cv'eiits, the American critic, Mr. Stedmau, 
thought, writing at a time when ouly St. l\ml had seen the 
liglit. But thoso w'ho have perused his recent book have to 
recognise that although he seems to be more interested in the problems 
of the religious consciousness than in any others, his work is con¬ 
structed o-i much broader lines than the merely religious. There is 
in his volume of poems (some of whicli are new, though many are 
old) much musically expressed philosoidiising, much arti.stic sensi¬ 
bility, many lines of the type and stylo of vers <le societe, and hero and 
there stanzas which re\cul a Imppy, wayward, perfor\id juvenility. 
Air. 3Iyers never fails in poetic expression, though ho sometimes 
fails in the higher poetic ideas. How and again he unites his 
naturalistic mood with bis old religious prcposc&.-'ions in an odd 
fashion, as whore he sings— 

“ Lo, if a m-in ina^niinimous and toiidfi, 

Lo, if .T, wouiiui dos]tcrat(* and true, 

Make tlio airt'Voc.iWo sw('ot .‘>iim>ndc'r, 

Miow to each other wh.it tho Lord cun do ’’— 

where tho introduction of the Bivinity in the lust line (unless the 
poet means tho divinity of Love in the style of the “Vita Huova”) 
t-avours of an almost comic profanity. But ho rarely descends to so 
strange a level as is reached in these lines. 

To see Mr. Myers at his best, tho reader should peruse the closing 
pages of tho poem on I'/ie Prumi'te of Immortality, or parts of St. 
John the Biq^tist. Indeed it is by his philosophic thoughtfulness 
that Mr. Myers distinguishes himself from his poetic brethren. He 
is a nco-PJatonist, a mystic, who trusts tlie soul’s evidence for her 
own immortality, and believes in a spiritual insight us a sort of 
gradual approximation to the Divine. The development and eleva¬ 
tion of tho soul herself, whether by the arts of Poetry, Painting, or 
ilusic, or by Beligious Contemplation, tho culture of a Platonic Eros 
from its lower manifestations to its highest phases where it directly 
points to the unseen, such are the subjects of Mr. Myers’ graver muse. 
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In other respects, and in his lighter moods, he is like aU the modern 
worshippers of Rossetti and Swinburne. IIo is fond of complex sen¬ 
tences, he abjures simplicity of feeling or expression, he has no native 
strength of passion except for the purposes of artistic jjractico; ho is 
conscious of no message to his gcnoralion, rt; 1 ho is only saved from 
Pessimism by his mystical moods of soul-culture. In one significant 
passage he appears to lay stress on the poet’s duty of silence when 
he feels strongly—a strange doctrine, which throws light on the 
author’s conception of the poetic inspiration. 

•‘Nathless, my k)u 1, if tliou perchiinco hast licarcl, 

1 say nut sotik' clear, disposing woid, 

If on t)iy gaxo has opc’d, I say not wh('rc, 
lh'ighf«‘r than day the light that was thy prayer, 

Tberfon hep siteucf: wlio of men will hei'd 
That societ which to Uieo is life indeed ? 

I'\)] it thou Miig of woes and vaudeiiiig, then 
I’lain tale is (hine. and words well-known to men; 

Hut if of liopi- and peace, then endi alimo 
Must find his pc'aco hy jiathways of his own.” 

No poet could w'ell commit a more efToctual suicide than is indi¬ 
cated in these Hues, If the pi>et’s nieiibagc ho a sort of poetical 
' *' acatalepsy,” the world luis ever}' right to pass poets by on tho other 
bide. 

For the rest, IMr. IVIycr.s’ work has its mocking-bii’d echoes, 
liiometiincs he injitates Matthew Arnold, as iu tho lines (page 40)— 

•‘TIiU lonely lieart is not tho ic'«s ulono— 

I love tin in, ]*ut hotwixt their souls and mo 
Aie .sliJwhiM} mountains and a nmnding sea.” 

Sometimes it is a reminiscence of Tennyson, a.s the promise 
falls, with glory on the narrow walls” (p. 80). More often his 
models arc Rossetti and Hwinhurne, “ Rapt in a worship, ravished in 
a wonder, stayed on the steadfast promise of a smile” (p. 80)—we 
know in what mint such lines are coined. But perhaps the worst 
feature of the volume is the wearisome recurrence of its mannerisma. 
Here, for instance, arc a few strmige words, taken at random— 
“unlitten,” “a'liomel,” “euthanasy,” “plcnilune,” “ impcrcipient,” 

■ “firo-opalescent,” “terrene,” “dishorned,” “culminant,” “un- 
. blemishable.” And hen* are some quaint conceits—“long and 
long” (repeated th»cc times, pp. 140, 150, 188), “bosom of thee,” 

' “ swansoft order,” “ hellonic hair,” “ tingling incidence of air,” 
“irremeable gate of death; ”—the last a phrase of which Mr. Lang, 

1 too, seems fond. It would not be easy to parallel such a list out of 
any other volume of poetry of two hundred pages, 

Mr. Lang is, like Mr. Myers, a poet of quality, of mannerism, of 
iimbi'C —tho singer of an idle day rather than the bard, the prophet, 
or the seer. He would be the first to disclaim any special inspira- 
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tion, the List to make any pretensions to a Cassandra-like mission. 
His poetic gift is too irapalpahlo and shadowy a thing to be pierced 
by tlio rude shafts of serious criticism, for he is full of a delicate 
spirit of cosihotic conscientiousness which no balances are fine enough 
to measure. He was known some years ago as the successful trans¬ 
lator of Villon and Konsard, of Alfred do Musset and Henri Murger, 
and none of his subsequent work gives bettor evidence of his skill. 
He is acknowledged to possesis a certain facility In writing ballads, 
which he manifested in the little volume, full of artistic graces and 
lines of true poetry, wliich ho entitled Balhule'i in Blue China. If 
he has not the serious thoughtfulness of r. JMyero, he ha's one gift 
which saves him from many poetic pitfalls—a genuine gift of humour. 
And there is no doubt that lie poases-'Cs the true poetic oar for fine 
harmonics and exipiisitcly musical lines. No one hut a poet could so 
instinctively place every word in its true and musical order as he does 
in the first lines of the ballad commencing “T know Cythora long is 
desolate.” But recently Mr. Lang has attempted biglier flights than 
Blue China Ohansonettea; ho lias conic before the elas.sieal world as 
a joint translator of Homer’s fA/z/Nsv//, and he has produced a long 
poem on UeUn of Troy. There are probably many who, on reading 
Helen of Troy, and seeing 31r. Lang's assiduous and successful 
imitation of \Viniani Morris, have declared that they preferred read¬ 
ing 31orris in the original. Such criticism is wrong, for Helen of 
Troy is in itself a beautiful poem, which is often as good as, and 
sometimes better than, the Earthly Famdine, or Jafion, It is undra- 
matic, certainly, and the conception t •' Helen’s character is one 
which utterly removes it from all modern psychological interest, for 
Helen without her sin might as well have been the phantom which 
Stoeichorus makes her; hut Mr. Lang probably does not care cither 
for psychology or drama. When Mr. Jiang fails, however, it 
is rather in mood than in expression, in the ideaL with which he is 
contented rather than in the fibre and texture of the poet’s mantle. 
In the manipulation of his wo^k, in the lights and shades of artistic 
effect, in all the nice minutifo of his craft, he is admirable. But this 
savours somewhat of the academic lamp. Will Mr. Lang, too, like 
Mr. Myers, if he has found “ some clear disposing word,” thereon for 
ever keep silence, and leave each one to find “ pcaco by pathways of 
their own ” ? ^ • 

After all, is it possible for our modem bards to sing ? They do not 
believe in anything with sufilciently childlike faith to ho the prophets 
of a new creed to the world. They are not simple or serious enough to 
make others believe in the reality of their own feelings and emotions. 
They more than others should observe the signs of the times, should 
be able to see through the mists of warring faiths the yet dim and 
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faint outlines of some new religion, great and powerful enough to 
win naen^s sympathies and enlist their passionate service. And if 
there be no new revelation, is not humanity itself ever before their 
eyes, hopeless, and roredoomed* to failure, it may be, but still 
wide-eyed and patient in its love and its despair? Is not the 
drama the crown and perfection of the poetic art, or, at least, is 
not the objective study of man the best cure for hyper-msthetic 
megrims ? ITow strangely do Iho Avords of Bacon sound in 
ears which are filled with the windy rhetoric or fantastic deli¬ 
cacies of modern poets ! “ Poesy,” he says, in the Adcancemenf 

of Leariuiig, “ being nol tied to the laws of matter, may at pleasure 
join that which Nature hath severed and sever that which Nature 
hath joined. Becausf the acts or events of true history have 
not the magnitude Avliich satisficth tho mind of man, Poesy 
foigneth acts and events greater and more heroical: because true 
history propoundeth tho successes and issues of actions not so agree¬ 
able to the merits of virtue and vice, tlierofore Poesy feigneth them 
more just in retribution, and more according to revealed Providence: 
because true history representotli actions and events more ordinary 
and less interehunged, therefore Poesy euduetli them with more 
rareness: so as it appearcth that I’ocsy scrvcth and conferreth to 
magnaninuty, morality, and d(‘lectalion. And therefore,” ho con¬ 
tinues, “it was ever thought to have some participation of divinenoss, 
because it doth raise and erect tho mind, whereas Beason doth 
buckle and bow tho mind xinto the nature of things.” 

W. It. CoUJRTNKT, 
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Ttie Tories have always been regarded as the enemies of nearly 
every popular claim made on behalf of Ireland. Their present 
leaders maintain the stereotyped principle of opposition to all con¬ 
cessions to the Irish,” but as the expediency of persisting in a par¬ 
ticular lino of policy on merely traditional grounds may not appear 
self-evident to all their followers, it may not be untimely to ask 
latter-day Conservatives, “ Is the historic Tory attitude towards 
Ireland wise or "unwise, in the altered circumstances of the present 
time?” At the outset some of them may deprecate this method 
of .putting tho question, and submit that, much as they cherish 
party interests, the subject should b(s discussed from the standpoint 
of principle alone, and that they arc convinced that the only way 
to rule Ireland is by a stern resistance of every popular demand. 
To such politicians I do not address myself; but I would respectfully 
solicit tho attention of that larger class of persons who concern them¬ 
selves practically with tho consideration of public affairs to the 
views presented in the following pages. 

Three reasons existed in tho past for Cou.servative resistance to 
reform legislation for Ireland. First, the natural antagonism of an 
Opposition to every Ministerial measure. Second, the fear that the 
principles afiirraod in Irish agrarian and ecclesiastical legislation 
might come to be adopted for the English Church and English land. 
Tliird, tho steadfast support given by a numerous and influential 
band of Irish representatives to tho Tory party. The first of these 
reasons will remain potent while party government and human 
nature endure. Its consideration takes us into the Maelstrom of 
party recriminations, the stock argument on one side being that 
“ concession ” has produced disturbance, and on the other that the 
disturbance would have been infinitely greater only for concession. 
As to the second reason, undoubtedly at one time there seemed 
substantial force in the objection to a portion of .Mr. Gladstone’s 
legislation, that if tho Irish Church were disestablished or the 
powers of the Irish landlord restricted, the day must speedily 
come when the English Church and tho English landlord must 
submit to the same fate. Time alone could show how much or how 
little wisdom there lay in arguments of a prophetic nature, and 
perhaps it is not too soon now to claim that from the point of view of 
tho English Churchman and the English landowner no British interest 
has suffered by the legislation of the last fifteen years. So far as 
the great body of popular representatives from Ireland is concerned. 
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their aim is and has been to put the case of their country for excep¬ 
tional measures, not on general but on special grounds, and instead 
of striving to have the principles of the Irish Church Act or the 
Irish Land Acts applied to England, it is distinctly their interest to 
allay the opposition which further Trisli claims may challenge by de¬ 
monstrating that in the future, as in tlie past, no l^nglish ins,titution 
is threatened or need have anything to fear by legislation directed 
against an apparently kindred interest in Ireland. So far from 
alleging that the English Church and the English soil should be 
dealt with according to prinelplos newly obtaining In Ireland, the 
Irish party has Indd aloof from the Tnberationists, and did not at¬ 
tempt to engraft on cither of the Agricultural Tloldings Acts any 
offshoot of the Irish Acta of 1H70 or 1881. They are thus in a 
position to point out tliat past experience is opposed to tho conten¬ 
tion of those who argue that the “ conflagration ” in Ireland miist 
soon spread elsewhere, and that in reality England has nothing to 
four from the con .sequences of Jri.sh “contagion.” Mr. Gladstone’s 
Coercion Acts arc in f:ict as little likely to be recommended for 
application to England by Irish nn'mh('r.s as In’s Church or T.and 
Acts. 

Ileason No. 3 comprises not merely (A) the numerical advan¬ 
tages which Bi’itish Toryism has gained from an alliance with the 
representatives of Irish Asctuidency, but also tho further considera¬ 
tions, strongly weighing as they must in tho mind of an aristoci’ati(5 
party, (B) tliut many of tho Irish Tory families arc connected by 
blood, or marriage, or frleudsliip witli their own; (0) that very con¬ 
siderable Irish properties arc held by English owners; and (D) that 
it is the loyal classes who would be injured, and tho disloyal aggran¬ 
dized by “ exceptional ” Irish legislation, llcasons B and 0 involve 
purely non-political and selfish considerations, and therefore it is no 
use arguing them with any per-sons Avith whom they have weight. 
Those under the head of A and D are much graver and more 
important. 

As to the first it is indisputable that the Tory phalanx 
returned from Ireland have given their English loaders tho same 
steady and consistent support in opposing Liberal principles which 
the remainder of the Iri.sh rcpresentafivc.s gave tho Whigs up to tho 
lust few years in advancing them. Thoroughly united, dclcrminod, 
taciturn, and unquestioning, the organization and narrow-mindedness 
of the Irish Ascendency representatives made them an invaluable if 
silent force in the hands of their leaders. Except such as were 
trained to the law, few of them ever rose to speech in tho House, 
and still feAver to any sort of distinction. They hunted foxes, trained 
horses, and collected their rents at homo in the winter, and in tho 
summer came over to London to vote as their leaders listed, and, 
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indeed, as their opinions inclined. Mr. Disraeli called them his 
Pretorian Guard, and their unswerving allegiance undoubtedly 
enabled that statesman to consolidate his power over the party for 
which ho <lid so much. 

For this support they in turn were duly rewarded in the way 
which they most prized, and accordingly the Beresfords, and the 
Ilamiltons, and many another Tory family have been able to 
leave their mark—in various shades—upon the history of their 
country. In those days the star of Irish Toryism was high. 
Modern changes, however, have dimmed its power, and now Toryism 
holds its own in but four Irish counties out of thirty-two— 
Antrim, Down, Dublin, and Fermanagh—while it divides the 
representation in Armagh, Tyrone, and Leitrim. The Irish Tories 
therefore at present hold eleven county scats in all, but they cannot; 
long retain very many of them. So great is their discredit in 
agricultural constituencies that it is safe to say that at least seven 
of these county seats will be lost at the general election, while if the 
franchise be extended no single one of them could bo held by a 
Conservative. The Irish borouglis at present return t wclvo Tories, 
and the University two; and lierethc'ir party need fear no decrease 
of strength. Unless a reform bill is passed at least a dozen Tories will 
continue as at present to be sent over from urban constituencies, as 
the loss they may sustain in two or three places at a dissolution will 
be compensated for by corresponding gains elsewhere. A reduction 
in the franchise, however (which now stands in Irish boroughs at 
over i)4), would only leave them Belfast and the University, while 
of course when a Iledistribution Bill i' introduced the majority of 
the Irish mcmberB will protest against any scheme W'hich allows 
Trinity College to return two representatives. Tlio greatest strength 
of the Irish Tories in the next Parliament, therefore, cannot exceed 
twenty, and of the remaining scats the liiberals will only retain 
seven or eight. 

This estimate gives the Nationalists a party of over seventy in 
the House of Commons, and the question arises, Is it wiser for 
English Conservatism to allow itself to be used to defend the interests 
of a decaying faction in Ireland, or to win the help of the vigorous 
and determined party which has behind it the vast mass of the Irish 
people? Which alliance would bo the more profitable for party 
puiposes is plainly a mere matter of arithmetic. 

Of course no foction returned from Ireland, bo it Whig, Tory, or 
Nationalist, will give a ministry its votes unless its own views 
as to the manner of governing the country are carried out. Hitherto 
a microscopic party consisting of Irish landlords have been able to 
persuade the English people that the best thing for the Empire is 
that they should have supremo control in the adjacent island. In 
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return they talk loudly of thoir “ loyalty ”—as well they may—and 
toast the Queen warmly at annual banquets (an inexpensive form of 
homage); but what good all this does the English people or their 
sovereign has never yet been proved. At a pinch, in a foreign war 
or the like, would it not be much more serviceable for the Empire 
that it hud the affection and the sinews of the peasant millions at its 
command rather than the lip-service of perfumed seigneurs P 

Governing Ireland through an aristocratic and somewhat hungry 
minority, without reference to the \‘clingR and opinions of the groat 
body of the people, has had a sutficientlv prolonged trial. Can 
it bo said that England is able to rc'gard the experiment with pride 
or hdtisfuction ? Eor paity purposes of course it has hitherto boon 
the claim of Conservatism that there were no impelfections in 
the Irish system of government. This was natural, and nobody 
will judge too harshly the Pickvickian pleas of un Opposition 
con.strdined to find something to say against Irish riTorms by its 
constitutional position of critic lo ministerial proposals. But at 
this time of day it surely will not bo contended that Irish discon¬ 
tent is mere childish peevislmcss, oi* that the promptings which 
lead Dynamiters to penal servitude, or Tnvinciblcs to the scaffold, 
are tlic mysterious (‘fleet of a c<ius('less and querulous senti¬ 
mentality P Tl, tlicrcfoic, Conservatism w^cre wise enough to detor- 
niinc on eliangiug its base of support from Ireland, it would have no 
more difficulty in justifjdng its new position than is felt by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in similar cases. It may, how’ovor, be said th«it the support of 
seventy or eighty Irish Nationalists in the formation of a ministry, 
and their aid in maintiuniug it in office, might be i(jo deal ly paid for. 
Granted, if the price were “ anarchy,” “ spoliation,” “ bloodshed,” 
** dismemberment,” and all the otht'r terrible things freely foretold 
by interested prophets. 

Responsible statesmen, however, are not taken in by claptrap of 
this kind, though it may suit them to have it written to order at 
one time or other. They can accurately appraise its value, and 
are well able to estimate the real consequences of concessions such 
as would permancntl}'^ secure Irish support. What the Irish 
could help the Consoi vatives to is, moreover, of much more im¬ 
portance to them than anything to which they could help the 
Irish. It is of little moment to us what policy is adopted for 
England or tlio Empire. The Whigs say one course is best, and the 
Tories the opposite. To the Irish Nationalist, concerned for his own 
country, it is a toss-up which side ho supports. The Celtic husband¬ 
man grubbing out his living on some stony hillside recks not of 
haute politique. What ho would exact from his representatives is, 
that life should be made some whit sweeter and more endurable for 
himself. With such toilers wo are kin; and should it he alleged 
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that for us to take a ooiirso dictated solely by the narrow intoro'jts of 
our own people must commit Ireland to a selfish, and ungenerous, 
and ungrateful policy, the only possible reply is, that as soon as 
Irishmen can afford to bo unselfish, generous, and grateful, they 
will be delighted to enjoy the luxury of exhibiting these fine 
qualifies., 

►Some English Iladicals may expostulate: Why should the Irish 
even care to speculate on the possibility of a Tory alliance ? Have 
not all their gains been through the Jaboral Party ? Do they not 
naturally gravif ate towards Liberalism, and aro not m my of their 
party avowed lladicalsi' Quito true, and for that reason co-opera¬ 
tion with the Liberal Party would cerfaiuly he loss unnatural. Is 
then resentment against coercion the explanation of the siiggestion 
for a new alliance f ►Scarcely. Ireland could not afford to allow 
resentment to enter into the considerations which would affect her 
national policy. Mere revenge is a small business at host; but those 
who may feel surprised that any reasons should exist Avliich might 
make a Tory Governm<>nt move acceptable than a Liberal one for 
Irishmen would do well to study a remark of Mr. Gladstone’s in 
1879, on the second reading of the Intermediate Education Bill. “The 
Boaconsfield Go\ornment,” said he, in suhslaneo, “boast that they 
are giving the Irish this exeolleut meamro, and that we never 
attempted anything of the kind when in otlice Well, in reply to 
that, I have only to say that wc would have been delighted to pass 
such a Bill, but ///e To/ irt ivould not M «.s.” Should, therefore, the 
time arrive when Irish votes can determine what party shall rule 
the Empire, Mr. Gladstone’s confession may well become the defence 
of those who then allege that it would be niore profitable for Irish¬ 
men to throw in f heir weight with a Conservative Government rather 
than a Liberal one. 

For, no matter what measure of a political complexion is 
proposed by the Liberals for Ireland, the Tory Party, as at pre¬ 
sent constituted, makes opposition a matter of principle. Where 
its rejection cannot he secured, us many amendments as can be 
devised are proposed, to embarrass the Govenunent and to weaken 
the effect of their proposals, and in the end a number of these 
arc certain to ho accepted, if oul}'- for the purpose of saving time. 
As a rule, every Irish Bill leaves a Liberal House of Commons 
much w'orse than when it was introduced, while in addition it has 
subsequently to run the gauntlet in the House of Lords. There the 
Tories have a permanent majority, and can either procure an absolute 
rejection or have the Bill so cut and carved that, to avoid a legisla¬ 
tive conflict or to prevent the loss of the measure altogether, what is 
called a “ compromise ” is effected, whereby some just right of tho 
people is always sure to bo sacrificed and the seeds of renewed mis¬ 
chief and agitation are sown. For these reasons it continually 
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happens under a Liberal Administration that what tho majority of 
English representatives would be willing to grant to Ireland is not 
allowed to be given, as importunity and delay when practised by a con¬ 
siderable minority inevitably compel a Minister who fears a waste of 
time to surrender what ho would bo anxious to preserve and what he 
must know to be necessary. 

Moreover, partly out of belief in the untruthful and distorted 
accounts of Irish affairs furnished to English journals by Irish 
correspondents, and partly witii partisan and tactical objects 
and to create embroilments with the Irish Members, a Con¬ 
servative opposition is untiring in its recommendations of coercion, 
and unsparing in its criticism on the alleged anarchical con¬ 
dition to which Liberal administration brings thiTigs in tho 
sister island. Out-of-oflicc Liberals, on the other hand, have no 
motive whatever for inciting a Tory Government to introduce 
repressive Hills, and Iho absence of clamour and incitement from 
opponents cxci-cises a most im)x)rtant effect on tho action of a 
ministry in handling tliis thorny subject. To tho Irish view tho 
question of tho introduction of coercion upon outrage ajjpears so 
mechanical that it may be stated arithmetically thus: 100 outrages 
per month plus tho Liberals iu office equals a Coercion Act; 200 
per month witli a Tory Administration need mean nothing of the 
kind. It is tho historical fact also that of thi* fifty-three repressive 
Acts passed for Ireland since the Union, the great majority, and all 
the more stringent ones, are tho fruits of Liberal regime. Taking 
all things into consideration, therefore, it cannot but appear better for 
Ireland that Tories rather than Liberals should have cause afforded 
them to iutroduce ameliorative proposals for her benefit. A Liberal 
Opposition could not factiously oppose them, and would not seek to 
water down or clip out every good tiling from Irish Hills; while the 
Tories, not being “ suspect ” in their dealings with Ireland, could dare 
to propose a great many things which they should at present vehe¬ 
mently denounce if attempted by their opponents. Thus, if it were 
amusing, one could easily sketch out in advance the kind of speeches 
which a Liberal Local Government Bill for Ireland must provoke 
from the leading Conservative spokesmen of the present dispensation. 
If, however, the Conservative leaders had reason to change their atti¬ 
tude on the subject and were induced as a ministry to deal with it, 
the result would probably bo that a measure would become law much 
more complete than any their opponents could carry. Ingenuous 
Liberals will doubtless protest against the cynicism which leads 
Irishmen calmly to discuss the desirability of keeping their party 
out of office simply because tho Tories prove more intolerable iu 
opposition, and may even liken the idea to the African one of appeas¬ 
ing the Evil Spirit; but before they can appreciate the temper of 
Irish nationalists driven to cast about for some means or other to 
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unsliacklo thoir people from hateful opproseions, they should imagine 
their own feelings us patriotic Englishmen with their country ruled 
for generations from Paris, and reflect how uuamiablc they even 
might become. 

With regard to tho argument that a junction between the Irish 
and Tory parties could only be formed on tho basis of concessions 
wliich must injure tho loyal classes for the benefit of tlio disloyal, I 
would say that the plea is “ taking,” but illogical. Loyalty and 
disloyalty in tho present century mean nothing more than satisfac¬ 
tion and dissatisfaction. A small minority in Ireland is satisfied 
pour cause, but the largo majority could have been made to feel 
exactly tho same sentiments had they been treated like the* favoured 
few. Tho minority of course now protest, in order to retain thoir 
privileges, that tho majority aie insatiable and inappeasablc, but this 
view can only be accepted by those who have come to believe that 
human nature is not the same in Ireland as elscw'hcre. If the tables 
wore turned, the present class of “loyalists,” if ill-treated and 
harried for generations, would produce thoir Aloonlighters and 
Invincibles with periodic regularity. Yet, although these men now 
talk as if thoir loyalty was a pure intrinsic virtue*, whole masses of 
them, in pique during tho Disestablishment period, joined Mr. Butt’s 
llome Buie movement, at tho time denounced by Mr. Disraeli as 
** veiled rebellion.” Thoir temper at the time was well shown also 
by the threat of the Bev. Mr. Flanagan (w’hieh was loudl}^ cheered 
by an Orange meeting), that “ if Her Majesty were so false to her 
coronation oath as to sign the Church Bill, they w’ould kick her 
Crown into the Boyne.” Colonel King Harman, M.P., who is now 
tho leading champion of Irish Toryism, was secretary to the 
Conference in tho Eotunda w^herc the Homo Bulc League was 
founded in 1873, and later on in tho House of Commons seconded 
Mr. Butt’s motion on tho Home Buie question. At present, tho 
favourite menace which others of his class shake in the face of tho 
Government wdion certain things aj-e not ordered as they desire, is 
that they will be “ driven into the arms of the Home Bulers.” 

It being well known that the English people sympathise with the 
minority because, like themselves, they are non-Oatholic, Ascendency 
journals play upon this feeling by crying out to England, “ Home 
Eule is Borne Buie I Arc you going to hand us over to tho priests ?” 
What sincerity there is in this kind of writing may be judged from 
the fact that in the next breath these same organs rail upon the 
Nationalists with the taunt that the Pope has denounced them, that 
his famous circular did not even treat their leader to the courtesy of 
the prefix “ Mr.” or its equivalent, and had no better appellation for 
himself and his followers than one which, plainly Englished, read 
“ Parnell and his gang.” It is true that, among some uneducated 
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Protestants in Ulster, there may still lurk a fear that the Soarlet 
Lady would preside over the deliberations of a native Parliament, 
and it will, of course, be impossible to convince such people of their 
error until an Irish House of Commons assembles to reassure them. 
With a reduction in the franchise, the ISTationalists could carry 
every county in the north except two, iind even there would poll 
respectable minorities. At present, but for the chicanery practised 
under the Irish system of registration of voters (a Bill to amend 
which has twice been rejected by the House of Lords), Tyrone, 
Donegal, and Fermanagh would join with Monaghan in returning 
Parnellites. If more attention in future be given to registration by 
the popular party in the'sc pLioes, it would enable them, without any 
change in the law, to win further Ulster seats. Several Whigs and 
Tories now sit for norOiern seats only by means of jears of party 
management,” and a manipulation of the registries so as to exclude 
tbo majority of persons entitled to vote. Tho Irish registration 
system having been admitted, e^ on by our Chief Secretary, to bo “ a 
genuine grievance,” llio subject is probably more or less understood 
in England; but 1 may mention two leas knoAvn devices commonly 
practised in Ulskr to e\elude fiom tho franchise persons who, it is 
assumed, would fake the popular side. Ouo is for hostile officials to 
rate the farms of (’atliolies, wheiever possible, at £11 JOs., £11 15$., 
or some fraction.il sum baicly under 1^12. This deprives them of tho 
right to vote, while iion-f’atholics, holding farms of similar or oven 
smaller area and value, are rated at llie franchisc-cairying figure— 
£12. Another plan is for the landloid, when a Catholic farmer dies, 
to refuse to atknowledge any ot his boiis who may woik tho farm us 
Tenants, and to get the w idow's name or “ tho reprosontutives ” of 
tho deceased So-and-so on the rale-book. 

While claiming the support of moi(> than half of Ulster for Homo 
Kule princijjlcs, howo\er, no one would pietend to ignore tho fact 
that a section of the northern population is strongly adverse to tho 
national party. Chiefly influenced by religious fecliiig-., a number 
of the Orangemen take care to make their opposition pretty evident; 
but why Englishmen should expect amongst Irishmen an unanimity 
they never display on any subject themselves, is only explicable on 
the supposition that it is convenient for them to be afforded an 
excuse for withholding demands they would prefer not to grant. If 
the fear is that Protestants would bo ill-treated under a native sway, 
ample means can be taken to prevent this when granting a Consti¬ 
tution to Ireland. England would always Lave her forts and her 
garrisons in the island, as of yore, to see that no wrong is done, but no 
generous Protestant, and no one who has studied Tnsh history and 
character, would make against Irish Catholics such on offensive 
imputation of intolerance. Catholic voters have for years returned a 
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majorify of Protestant representatives, whereas in England during 
the same period not a single Catholic was elected, and Great Britain 
now returns only one. In Ireland Protestant leaders have always been 
most popular, and at tho last General Election, Mayo, the most 
Catholic constituency in tho kingdom, sent into Parliament un¬ 
opposed a Belfast Presbyterian clergyman as its representative. In 
fact there is not an atom of reason for making a charge of bigotry or 
intolerance against the Catholics of Ireland; while, on tho other 
hand, tho whole world is familiar with the persecutions they them¬ 
selves have endured under tho rule of tho enlightened and cultured 
minority which sometimes presumes to lecture them. Admitting, 
then, that there is a minority opposed to Home Rule, just as there 
was a pro-English minority in the American Colonies before the 
War of Independence, tho question for fair-minded Englishmen 
should be. Is it a fractional minority or a huge majority that is to be 
(ionsultcd ? Irishmen are prepared to guarantee the just rights of 
every one in the community. Catholic or Protestant, and even to 
make concessions to tho fears .and prejudices of a minority ; but they 
cannot be expected to admit the beauties of London legislation 
because a number of persons in Belfast and Portadewn fire off 
revolvers and commit outrages to enforce thoir view of the question. 

^Tot without a great wrench, of course, could tho Tory party 
divorce themselves from tho aristocratic interest in Ireland, and it is 
perhaps not probable that many of its present advisers will care to 
enter upon new paths. They are men trained in tho old ways and 
in tho old ideas, and two of their most eloquent leaders are them¬ 
selves the direct representatives of '.inded ascendency in Ireland. 
Curious changes, however, take place in the personnel of ministries 
and in the attitude of parties. The reflective cannot fail to have been 
edified by tho recent spectacle of Sir Stafford Northcoto at Belfast, 
surrounded and feted by Orangemen as he was, declining to lay the 
foundation stone of thoir great Orange hall, and refusing even to be 
present at the ceremony “lest he might give offence to English 
Catholics.” Conservatives who mock at the heterogeneous elements 
which go to make up tho great Liberal party may well be chastened 
by these incongruous tactics, yet no one condemns the attempt to ex¬ 
tract party advantage from this combination. Thoiiopothat Orangeism 
and Catholicism have at length found rest in tho ample bosom of 
latter-day Toryism is far less paradoxical than anything suggested in 
these pages, and an alliance with Nationalists at least would not 
impose upon the leader of a party pledged to religious education the 
inconsistency of accepting addresses such as that of the Carrickfergus 
Orangemen, which pledged him constantly to “ oppose the demand 
of tho Ultramontane party for denominational education.” 

T. M. Healy. 



THE TBUSTEESHir OF THE SUEZ OAHAL. 

Thk rumoured renewal of negotiations between the English Gov¬ 
ernment and M. do Lesseps, coucerninr the future management 
and control of the Suez Canal, has recalled public attention to a 
subjectwhich is the most important that has agitated commercial circles 
in our time. The changes uoeoinplishcd or threatened by this 
■wonderful jnonumtnt of French genius and energy affect the interests 
of every nation, and the destinies of some. The Canal is the most 
considerable factor of tlio noild's commerce of tho ijresent day. 
Eot only basil proved the greatest econoini/cr of timo within an ago 
fertile in such expedients, but it has done more to quicken the move¬ 
ment of trade than any invention since the applicatioii of steam power 
to traction. To England, the largest merchant and carrier of the 
world’s goods, alre.idy commanding more than 80 per cent, of tho 
traflic of the Canal, the quesiitm of the future development and 
management of this route iim^t bo a matter of overwhelming impor¬ 
tance. It i. with the hope of p'uiug tho way to a proper solution 
of this problem tlie following Jacts, wdiich liavo been collected with 
great caie, and which, with the los-'Ciis to be drawn from them, seem 
deserving of soiious consideration, aio sot forth in these pages. 

It is a matter of regret that there arc so few trustworthy statistics 
by which avo can test tho effect of tho opening of this now road upon 
existing trade routes. I'ractically, the Canal lias already turned a 
largo portion of tho traffic between Asia and Europe back to the old 
channel from which it Avas diA'ertod by the discovery of the Capo of 
Good Hope ; and it Avould bo interesting to inquire Avhother 
and to what extent the resumption of tho former route (restored 
in a far more efficient manner than it ever before existed) will again 
change the current of Eastern trade, and re-establish the ancient 
centres of European commerce. Unfortunately, authentic statistics 
of the actual results of that change up to the present day are not to 
bo obtained; tho Canal Company itself has issued none, and tho 
recent attempt of tho Board of Trade in that direction Avas unsuccess¬ 
ful. These and cognate questions, however, lead ns naturally to the 
consideration of the most effectual means by which tho water-way 
across the Isthmus of Suez may be most fully and completely 
developed, so that it shall contriWe in the largest meiisure of its 
capacity to tho economy of transport, the increase of commerce^ and 
the benefit of tho human race. 

The subject of our investigation may bo most conveniently dealt 
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with undrr the following headsFirst, the proportions and 
character of the traflBc which passes both ways through the Canal 
and round the Capo; secondly, the approximate proportion of 
the traffic which belongs to England to that which she merely 
carries for the rest of the world; thirdly, the relative increase of all 
this traffic,—in order to see whether and how soon England’s propor¬ 
tion will • represent a greater or less percentage of the whole; 
fourthly, the extent to which the world’s and England’s traffic is 
likely to increase by diversion to the Canal of traffic that now rounds 
tlie Cape and by the general increase of commerce; and fifthly, the 
probable increase of commodities imported for English consumption, 
as a result of a reduction of the transit dues. 

In the appendix to the statement issued by the Hoard of Trade last 
December there is an estimate of the total traffic between Great 
Britain and the East, which was furnished to tho officials by the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. According to this, out of 
£75,.318,000 imported into this country from Asia and our Australian 
Colonics in 1881, £41,278,000 came via the Canal. The exports to 
these regions from England in the same period are sot down at 
£66,706,000, of which £48,105,000 went by the Canal. Thus fully 
54 per cent, of our total imports from these countries came by tho 
Canal, and over 70 per cent, of our direct exports wont that way. 
A statement of this kind, however, lacks completeness, even if the 
figures are in themselves accurate, a point on which tho Board of 
Trade appears to have doubts, though no reason is given for its 
want of faith. 

The trade of the United Kingdom is not tho only commerce which 
exists with Asia and Australia. Official figures place the total trade 
of India alone, inclusive of treasure and Government stores, as high 
as £123,000,000 for the year ended 31st March lust, and it averaged 
about £122,000,000 for the five years tnding Slat March, 1881, 
according to the valuation in India. Of this total, from £75,000,000 
to £77,000,000 represents tho ordinary trade with Europe, exclusive 
of Government stores and specie. The total foreign trade of China 
is probably above rather than below £40,000,000, although, owing 
to tho confusion produced by the double entries between the main¬ 
land of China and Hongkong, it is difficult to reach the true figures. 
Of this total, however, not more than from £25,000,000 to, at the 
outside, £30,000,000 comes to Europe, including tho direct exports 
of China vid Italy and France. The trade of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, again, aggregates from £28,000,000 to £30,000,000, but of 
that not more than from seven to eight millions can be considered 
trade with Europe direct. To these has to^ be added the less impor¬ 
tant commerce of Japan, Java, the Philippines, Ceylon, and East 
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Africa, amounting altogether to about thirty millions; •while beyond 
all these there is the rapidly advancing trade of the Australasian 
group of British colonies. In 1881 their aggregate trade amounted 
to .£76,000,000 ; but less than £52,000,0^0 of this total represents 
trade with Europe. 

We glean from these various figures that the grand aggregate 
value of the trade between the East and West—of trade that is 
which might come throiigh the Suez Canal—^is at the outside 
between £180,000,000 and £190,000,000. England’s share of this 
total is, in round figures, from £150,000,000 tp £100,000,000, more 
rather than less; and wo may therefore estimate the Continental 
portion as being w'orth from twenty to thirty millions sterling per 
annum, according to the most recent and complete figures available. 
Roughly .speaking then, from 13 to 15 per cent, of tlio total value 
of the trade between the East and West belongs to Continental 
nations. Wow, in 1882 the proportion of British shipping that 
passed through the Canal was 82-25 per cent, of the whole, and in 
1881 it was 81-22. It has never since the first year boon less than 
70 per cent. The inference therefore may bo drawn from this 
rapid increase in the proportion, accompanied as it has been by a 
grow'th of no less than 70 j>er cent, in the gross total of the trading 
tonnage within three years— i.c. from 2,878,000 tons in 1880 to 
4,922,000 tons in 1882—that at the presenc time much more than 
half the total carrying trade between East and West is conducted 
r/f} the Canal. 

Let us, however, turn to the character of the Canal traffic as afford¬ 
ing the best available key to the proportions. A shipowner of 
experience to whom the Board of Trade iJut the question, What is 
the character of the Canal traffic ? answered, as regards India, that 
“ cofiee, wheat, and tea all come through the Canal, jute and rice by 
the Cape, cotton three-fourths by the Canal and one-fourth by the 
Capo.” Probably this reply is substantially correct. It is, at all 
events, borne out by the general considerations bearing upon this 
question. These are that steam-vessels alone are able effectively 
to utilise the Canal, and that the Canal dues have been, and are, too 
heavy to admit of the cheaper classes of goods being profitably • 
carried by that route, even had other things been equal. It there¬ 
fore follows that the Canal has till very lately been available for the 
transit of comparatively costly articles alone. At first, and for a few 
years, only articles of extreme cost were brought by that route. 
Tea, for example, as recently as 1875, was roughly worth £139 per ton, 
raw silks upwards of £1,500 per ton, and coffee £84 per ton of 2,000 lbs. 
Articles of this order, therefore, together with spicerios and indigo, 
found their way to the Canal with rapidity, because they could bear 

3n2 
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the weight of higher freights incident to steam carriage, as well as of 
liighcr transit dues, 

TIio export trade from Europe, on the other hand, yielded less 
readily to this species of flassification. There were comparatively 
few articles of English or European manufacture, beyond the finer 
qualities of cottons and linens, which admitted the cost of Canal trans¬ 
port ; and not only so, but the demand of tho East for such products 
as Kuropo hud to sell of an expensive class was much smaller than 
tho l^tu’opcan consumption of Eastern products. Accordingly, the 
olcnicnt of passenger tratHc should be considered in dealing with the 
export trade. But for tho crowds of people going to and coming 
from India, China, and Australia, it would have been at first impos¬ 
sible for English or any other steamers to have maintained their 
position in tho (\inal, still less to have extended the trade as they 
have done. They might have used this route to bring cargoes home, 
but they would Imvo been eompelled to go out round the Cape for 
want of export cargo, as many of the “ tea ” steamers do now. 
All these facts illustrate the causes which are at work to split up 
tho export tvafiic from Kuropo to tho East between the Canal and 
the Cape, and incidentally tliey also reveal one secret of the English 
preponderance in the Canal tratfic itself. England is the sole I^owcr 
which hns enough business, througli its Chinese, Indian, and Austra¬ 
lian connections, to be able to afford to send empty or half-empty 
vessels out to these regions ml tho Cape. 

From these general indications, which arc all that can be given 
regarding the characteristics of tho traflic i/i.' the Canal, it is obvious 
that the tonnage mndcs of reckoning the respective values of Cape and 
Canal traffic adopted by the Board of Trade is misleading. A few 
3 'eui’s ago it may liave been correct that u third only of the total 
tonnage going East went by tho Canal, and only 13 per cent, of the 
totaltonnageconiiiig Westward,butoveiithen tho valueof these cargoes 
must have borne a much higher proportion to the entire trade than 
that. What the exact quantity of the European tonnage now going 
both ways may be, wo have no means of accurately knowing, so far 
as regards the whole of Europe, but tho entire tonnage, British and 
foreign, entered and cleared in 1881 at ports in the United Kingdom 
for countries beyond Suez, amounted to less than 6,200,000 tons, 
and the total British tonnage which passed the Canal that year was 
3,371,000. That was equivalent to G5 per cent, of tho whole, and 
every year the proportion grows. On the more tonnage assumption, 
then, the British share of the Canal traffic may now be valued at 
about £100,000,000, or fully £10,000,000 more than the computa¬ 
tion of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. But when we take 
into consideration the fact that the most valuable, the highest priced 
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articles come and go rid the CanaJ, another £10,000,000 at least may 
bo added to this tonnage valuation. A ton of coffee is worth about 
£90 now, a ton of rice only about 8 guineas. A hundred tons of 
the one coming through the Canal would bulk no more largely in 
the tonnage returns than 100 tons of tho olhor, but the one would 
be worth about £9,000 and tho other £840. Wheat, cotton, and other 
comparatively low-priced articles no doubt do something to lessen 
such glaring disproportions in ■\alue; si ill, the estimate of about 
throe-fourths of the total value as tho amount coining via tho Canal 
does not appear to us to err by extrav.igance. 

Enough has now been said on tho first licad, and it helps to clear 
tho way for the discussion of fho succeeding points. Tho second of 
these is tho “ proportion of th(' traflio which belongs to England, 
to that which England only carries for the lost of the world.” This 
also is a point most difficult to determine by reason of the absence 
of definite statistics. According, however, to a statement of the 
Board of Trade, from 10 to 20 per cent, only of the total tonnage 
using the Suez Canal has of late years been other than British. 
Assuming that the Continental proportion of the total trade is some- 
Avhere about 15 per cent., it would appear that not only does England 
carry no portion of that share, but that some portion of our goods 
is carried under foreign flags. The probability, however, is that, 
roughly speaking, each country carries its own share, or at least that 
England does not carry mxich to and from the Continent, which 
is not compensated for by the share wliiidi foreign shipping has in 
the conveyance of goods belonging to the United Kingdom. 

The broad facts involved in our third question, regarding the 
relative increase of tho shipping of tho various nations using tho 
Canal, would be well worth giving in detail had we space for them 
here. The most remarkable thing about them is their tremendous 
expansion. In 1871 the total mercantile tonnage that traversed the 
Canal was under 700,000 tons, and in 1882 it was very nearly 
5,000,000 tons. Some considerable fluctuations are exhibited by the 
figures under the various flags, but upon the whole the tendency has 
been upward for England, and her proportion of tho entire tonnage 
is now 10 per cent, more than it was in 1871. Were tho growth in 
England’s proportion of tho entiio tonnage to bo continued for 
another eight years on tho same scale, we should possess by 1890 as 
much as 90 per cent, of the entire traffic. 

We must, however, recollecc that a large portion of the growth of 
our traffic vid the Canal is due to the opening up of direct steam com¬ 
munication with Australia, and it is not possible to say whether that 
branch of our oanying trade will develop as fast during the next 
eight years as it has done in the course of tho past six. It may grow 
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faster, in wLicli case there may bo little to hinder us from possessing 
inoro than 00 per cent, of the total trade in 1890. We do not forgot 
that oilier nations have lately vastly increased what wo may call 
tlioir fanal Hect, but it does not appear that this has had any effect 
yc't in diminishing the relative proportion of English tonnage to the 
n holt*, M’hile it seems probable that some of the recently established 
and subsidized foreign linos do not really pay. 

The general conclusion, therefore, which a study of the available 
facts upon this part of the subject leads us to are that the traffic 
between J^ast and ^^’’cst is rapidly converging on the Suez Canal, 
that England lias been tho most influential agent in producing this 
change, and until lately posse-ssed almo.st the absolute control of the 
traffic, but that especially since 1880 other nations have sprung for¬ 
ward and entered into competition with us. The consequence is 
that while we .still enjoy a greatly preponderating position in the 
trade between all Eastern countries and Europe, and a practical 
monopoly of tho trade with Australia, we do not now cany any 
largo part of the direct trade between tho Continent and Asia, or if 
we do, it is compensated for by tho increase in the share which 
foreign .shipping possesses in the carrjdng trade of England. How 
great this increase is, tho shipjung returns issued by tho Board of 
Trade will prove. They show that the total tonnage of foreign 
steamers entered and cleared with cargoes at port.s of the United 
Kingdom has risen from 1,552,000 tons in 1870 to 6,285,000 tons in 
1882, that is, an increase of more than 300 per cent. In 1870 the 
foreign .steam tonnage with cargoes only w.*.* just over 13 per cent, 
of the British ; it was more than 20 per cent, in 1882, although in 
the interval the total British steam tonnage entered and cleared with 
c.irgocs had increased by more than 160 per cent. Of course the 
whole of this augmentation is not due to tho Suez Canal. Some of 
it is due to America and to European ports, but we quote the figures 
to indicate tho general tendency—a tendency which the Suez Canal 
has largely contributed to increase. 

Regarding the fourth point set down for elucidation, there are 
also nothing but generalisations to advance. It is obvious that tho 
tendency of the Canal is to draw all the traffic towards it. The 
limit, indeed, can only be determined by its capacity and by the 
tolls it levies. The causes which deflect tho trade currents to 
the Canal are the shortness of the route it affords—even Australian 
ports can save about a couple of days' steaming by its use—and, 
secondly, its greater safety. Storms there are in the Indian Ocean, 
but not such dangerous storms as those that haunt the Cape of Good 
Hope. The vessels are away from dangerous coasts. Swiftness and 
safety w'ill therefore draw all the traffic of the East to the Canal in 
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course of time unless the natural drift, so to say, be hindered by other 
causes. 

If the question bo asked, “ To what extent is the world's and 
England’s traffic likely to increase by diversion to the Canal of traffic 
which now rounds the Cape ? ” it must be said that there is 
no fact in existence which can bo said to help towards a direct 
answer. Wc know that all aids to the easy conduct of traffic 
increases business, but at what rate the trade of the world will be 
absolutely augmented by the Suez Canal no mortal can predict. We 
only infer that the general tendency of trade will bo towards increase 
between East and West. In another ten years’ time, when the full 
effects of the Canal have been revealed, it may be possible to say, 
“ at this rate the stimulus has been so much in the past and may be 
equally great in the future.” Trade, however, between East and 
West has been more steady since the Canal opened, and the average 
for the ton years ending in 1880 was about £40,000,000 higher than 
Iho average for the preceding ten years. This is an increase of fully 
30 per cent., and wo should think that, barring wars, accidents, and 
famines, the next decade will display an improvement equally 
marked. The whole of this is not due to the Canal, but much 
without doubt has been so. 

The question involved in the remaining division of our subject 
is of a more practical stamp, and yet it cannot be easily answered 
in a categorical fashion. Obviously the great determining factor 
affecting the increase or decrease of commodities imported for 
home consumption is the burden of freiglit and insurance charges. 
These bear especially upon the cheaper classes of goods. It 
might not matter much whether the freight rid the Suez Canal 
were 5s. per ton more or less than vid the Cape for articles like 
indigo, silk, cinnamon, or gutta-percha. But when we come to low- 
priced commodities, such as rice, ore, potatoes, pyrites of various 
metals, oats, maize, and barley, or hewn timber, the case is altogether 
different. At present it is unquestionably cheaper to send such 
things as these round the Cape in sailing ships than through the 
Canal in steamers. Everything included, the Suez Canal dues 
cannot amount at present to less than Os. 6d. per ton on the gross 
tonnage passing through the Canal; and if the net tonnage only is 
reckoned the charge will be found, we believe, to reach between 
10s. and Us. per ton. Say that from the 1st of January next, when 
the company's minimum is reached, and its recent concessions take 
effect, the charge will average 9s. per ton; then add one-sixth 
roughly to represent the unprofitable tonnage sent out vi& the Canal, 
and we obtain 10s. 6d. as the cost of the mere passage by that route. 
This sum amounts to about one-half the entire freight charge upon 
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cerealH from Indian porta to England, and about equals the whole 
cost of transit between a North-Amcrican port and Liverpool. 
Clearly, therefore, the charges of the 8uoz Canal Company are a 
heavy obstruction to the direct traffic between the East and Europe. 
They not only handicap the important trade of articles of consump¬ 
tion from the East as against North and South America, but they 
check exports from Europe as well. A charge of only 10s. per ton 
is more than 100 per cent, on tho cost of coal at the port of ship¬ 
ment, and amounts to about 8 per cent, on a ton of bar iron. It is 
more than 00 per cent, on the cost of a ton of salt, and about 10 per 
cent, on a ton of railway iron. While it remains therefore, the 
export of such articles will tend to be conducted I'id the Cape. The 
import trade is equally obstructed. Wheat now comes to us vid the 
Canal, but tho Canal dues at the lowest estimate equal 5 per cent, on 
tho value of the wheat at the port of entry in the United Eingdom, 
and are actually probably 7 J per cent, on its cost at tho port of ship¬ 
ment. A reduction of the transit duos to 3s. per ton must therefore 
stiraulato the trade both ways, and not in these articles only, but in 
all except the most expensive products of the East, to an extent that 
can scarcely be estimated. 

At the present time Asia and Australasia enter into competition 
with tho Continent of America in the production of coffee, cereals, 
cotton, hides, dead meat, sugar, tobacco, and copper, to mention only 
the leading articles. In this competition the East is handicapped 
by the length of the sea voyage, which, so far as Australia is 
concerned, is not shortened moro than 400 or 500 miles by the Canal 
route. And even for India the Canal, although it reduces the sea 
passage to little more than one-half the l<-ngth of the Cape route— 
say from 11,000 to 6,000 mih\s—loaves the -Noyage moro than twice 
tho length of that between Liverpool or Grlusgow and New York. 
Were the Suez Canal, therefore, free altogether, as in the interests of 
Eastern commerce it ought ultimately to be, tho products of Asia 
would still suffer through the length of the sea passage, as compared 
with those of the West. For all that, there can be no question that 
the trade of Asia and Australia would be much stimulated by a 
substantial reduction of tho Canal dues. In all probability tho whole 
trade of India and China would, within a very few years, take the 
Suez route, and at least two-thirds of the Australian trade. That 
would, at the level of tho present figures, imply an addition of from 
£20,000,000 to £30,000,000 to the t'aluf of the traffic passing the 
Canal; and in the making of that increase there is little doubt but 
that cereals, cotton, and tobacco would play a conspicuous part. 

Altogether the Eastern trade has during the last twenty years 
increased 70 per cent., chiefly, no doubt, under tho influence of 
the Canal Without, however, assuming an exoessivie expansion in 
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the export of high-priced articles from India or from any Eastern 
country merely as the result of low Canal dues, in our opinion what 
would really be effected raoht rapidly by a lowering of the charge to 
tis. per ton would bo ibo diversion of the entire trade both ways 
between Asia and the East to tlie Suez Cauul route, and this diver¬ 
sion would give an incalouhiblo stimulus to me export trade from 
Europe to the East. At presejit steamers to some extent have to 
depend upon passengers for the powt r to pay Canal dues on the out¬ 
ward voyage; but dues whicli would enable ships going by the Suez 
Canal route to underbid ships going by the Cape would rapidly turn 
all the ti’dffic on to the shorter passage, and the export trade from 
the Continent, at all events, mij'lit then easily be quadrupled witliiu 
ton years. As for Australia, altbou}>h the stimulus given to tho 
trade of that continent by the Canal is not so large as lliat commu¬ 
nicated to the trade of Asia, it would still gain much by the concen¬ 
tration of its business upon one loutc, and its wheat, flour, copper, 
maize, preserved and dead meats, ‘'Ugar, tallow, and wool, perhaps 
even its wine and preserved fruits, would enter into more effective 
competition with those of the Western Continent and Ilussia. A 
reduction of 5 b. to bs. in the freight per ton would imply a cheapen¬ 
ing of wheat in Europe by, roughly speaking, Is. Cd. per quarter; 
and in these days even Is. per quarter makes all the difference 
betw’ecn profitable and unprofitable trade. 

How groat llie gain to England might be from such a reduction 
and its consequences, we cannot say, but it may bo safely assumed 
that tho future rate of progress would bo double that of tho past 
since the Canal opened. How, we estimate that tho increase in the 
trade between Europe, Asia, and Australasia has been on tho average 
50 per cent, since 1870, allowing for the stagnation of the Hutch and 
Spanish trades. Quito one-half, probably two-tbirds, of this increase 
has been duo to the opening of tho Suez Canal. Say that 25 per 
cent, only, however, has been thus due, and it would follow that tho 
lowering of tho Canal Company’s charges to a figure which would 
admit the whole trade between East and West to take that route, 
might easily, within the next ten or twelve years, increase that trade 
by another 25 per cent. We believe it actually would do more, but 
it is best to err on the safe side. Put in figures, that would mean 
an advance in tho gross value of that trade both ways from, say, on 
the average, £185,000,000 to £230,000,000. In this advance we 
see no reason to doubt that the share of England would be 80 per 
cent., or fully £36,000,000. 

Let us now proceed to summarise the facts and conclusions above 
set forth, and endeavour to oscortain if they point to any usefhl 
views or suggestions for the future. It will, I think, be conceded 
that the preceding pages, if they do not absolutely prove facts. 
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establiA probabilities on whicU it would bo safe to act in regard to 
the following points, namely; Ist. That the traflic which passes 
through the Canal is composed mainly of the higher priced commo¬ 
dities ; that a reduction of the cost of transit would not only further 
di\ ert tonnage from the Capo route, but would also enormously 
accelerate tho movement of commerce. 2nd. That nearly the whole 
of tho Continental traffic is conducted rid tho Canal; that it repre- 
hcnts about 20 per cent, of the total traffic, while England’s share 
is about 80 per cent.; and that Britain and the Continent carry each 
their owm tonnage. 3rd. That even if present arrangements remain 
unchanged, England’s proportion of the traffic of the Canal, which 
was in 1870 about 70 per cent., and is now a trifle over 80 per cent., 
will in 1890 represent considerably over 90 per cent, of the whole 
traffic of the world crossing tho Isthmus. 4th. That the abolition 
or the extensive reduction of the transit dues of the Canal would 
divert almost the whole of the Cape traffic through the Isthmus; 
that it would enable India and the far East to compete successfully 
w’ith America and other countries now most largely supplying Eng¬ 
land with corn, cotton, and other articles of fireit necessity ; and that 
it would not only immensely stimulate the export trade of Great 
Britain, but to an incalculable extent augment the general commerce 
of the world. 

These conclusions suggest food for the reflection of all, and make 
tho future of the Suez Canal a political question of the first magni¬ 
tude. (Jn the one hand we see that the maintenance of an unneces¬ 
sarily high tariff, prohibitory as regards many commodities of first 
necessity, and restrictive and obstructive as regards all, may fetter 
and retard the development of their exchange, whilst it may abso¬ 
lutely prevent the exchange of some of the most important of them. 
On the other hand we perceive clearly that incalculable advantages 
would flow from the abolition or lessening of those tariffs. Incal¬ 
culable they may well be called, foi it is impossible to trace and 
define the indirect benefits which would result from a general 
reduction of the cost involved in tho transit and exchange of the 
Eastern and Western worlds’ productions. Il would diminish the 
cost of the food of tho people. Cheapening tho food of tho people 
reduces the cost of future production, which again stimulates further 
production, and adds to the volume of trade, industry, and commerce. 
The profits which would result from the economical action and 
reaction thus established cannot be measured; but they are un¬ 
doubtedly immense. 

The consideration of these points and of the universality of the 
advantages to be brought about by the change here contemplated, 
leads to the following questions. Is it possible for a joint-stock 
company, whatever its nationality, and however ably administered, 
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to fulfil the obligations to the world and to commerce which tho 
possession of the water-way of tho Isthmus of Suez involves P Aro 
the interests of producers, shippers, and consumers, or, in a word, 
tho interests of all the world, consistent with the interests of tho 
shareholders of the Canal P Are they not, on th‘' contrary, diametri¬ 
cally opposed and irreconcilable. Free or cheap transport* is tho 
breath of life to commerce and the greatest interest of the popula¬ 
tion. Taxed or dear transport is the gain and interest of the Canal 
Company. Like our great railway companies, they charge tho 
tarifl'which brings most grist to the mill. Tho dividend of tho 
shareholder is, and must be if they are to remain faithful to their 
trust, the first and only care of the directors. 

Such a system of administration is, of its very nature, and in 
principle, inimical to the economy of tho world. If this be so, 
why should wo hesitate to declare what must bo tho conviction 
of every one who studies tho subject, that the control of this 
world's highw'ay for a century yet to come by a joint-stock company 
must be a public misfortune P Logically the control of tho high¬ 
way of nations should be international. International councils, 
however, in the management of commercial interests, besides 
having the inherent vices and weakness of boards of directors, 
are fertile of international quarrels. Moreover, under such a 
system of management, if the voice of each nation were adjusted 
to its proportion of interest or business in the Canal (and justice 
■w'ould demand some such adjustment), the voice of England 
would predominate over the combined voice of all the other nations. 
This would be equivalent to despotism with limited liability, and 
would be objectionable. But the truth is, if the control of the 
Canal is to be national or international, it will bo impossible to avoid 
the preponderating voice of a nation commanding England's over¬ 
whelming proportion of traffic through it. Therefore let us frankly 
say that by reason of her supremacy at sea, her naval superiority, her 
commercial importance, the safety of her insular position, and tho 
security of her maritime flag, England is the natural guardian of the 
inter-oceanic sea-way. She ought, therefore, to possess and control 
it as trustee and in tho interests of all nations. 

Our suggestion is, therefore, that the British Government should 
purchase the Canal, and make tho inter-oceanic channel free to ,the 
world for ever. There are, of course, two to a bargain, and it may 
be urged that the property is not for sale; but there is a market 
price for everything. It may be admitted that M. de Lesseps 
and his family the Canal represents something more than money; 
that for them a sentiment attaches to it which is beyond price. Bui 
is the shareholder likely to be influenced by considerations of senti¬ 
ment, except so far as they may augment the price of his share P 
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Let England, then, fulfil her destiny. Let her pay the market price 
fur Ihc properly, uud ti handsome bonus over and above that priot*, 
and let her proclaim at the same time the universal freedom of the 
Canal. She can well afford to be thus magnanimous. Perhaps her 
magnanimity would not go far to influence the shareholders to soil, 
but tho bonus would, for wo have never yet mot with people who 
refuse to exchange sovereigns for guineas. 

But, it may be asked, what of the susceptibilities of Franco H It 
is difficult to imagine why they should exist. That she fihould be 
proud of tho great Frenchman who originated the idea of connecting 
tho two seas wo can understand. We are all proud of him. His 
fame is universal, and ho ranks amongst tho benefactors of the ago. 
But will his futno be less because his work becomes truly inter¬ 
national ? Will it not, on the contrary, be greater if it can bo said 
of him that ho not only know how to create a great work, but how 
best to consecrate it to the services of mankind ? The character of 
the concession was intended and was originally declared by the 
Khedive to be universal. What is now proposed is but tlie restora¬ 
tion of that character to tho Canal. France created the work, and 
nothing cun detract from the credit of creation. 

How is England's investment to become profitable? That all 
other nations would profit by it is clear, since they would be free 
of tho Canal for their JO per cent, portion of the Eastern trade, 
whilst England would have purchased their freedom and her own 
with new capital. The profit of tho investment will not be in the 
shape of interest or dividend on the money. Statesmen and political 
economists, however, know that to a nation nothing is so profitable 
as increased facilities given to industry and commerce. To a nation 
like Great Britain, tho great producer and exporter of manufactured, 
and the still greater importer of agricultural, products, such 
facilities are especially profitable and reproductive. In modern 
times incomparably the greatest element of economy is cheap and 
rapid transport. The matter does not admit of proof, but a few 
considerations, founded on what has been already said, will carry 
the conviction that England, whilst making a present of the world’s 
tenth of the transit dues, will be largely recouped in money for tho 
investment made by its Government. 

To take one example, it has boon stated that the Eastern trade has 
increased 70 per cent, in twenty years. Is it too much to assume that 
it would, with the Canal freed, increase as much in ten years ? We 
think not. The value of that trade was in 1880 £174,000,000 sterling, 
of which England’s share, 80 per cent., would be £139,000,000. In 
1890 it would, on our assumption, be £295,000,000, of which 
England’s share, 90 per cent., would amount to £266,000,000, on in¬ 
crease of £129,000,000, or nearly double her present trade. Again, it 
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is impossible to ascertain the profit on this increased trade, but dis¬ 
tributed amongst producers, including workmen, merchants, brokers, 
commission agents, shippers, and insurers, it may be estimated at 
10 per cent., which would give to England, after ten years, a 
future annual money profit on her investment of nearly £13,000,000 
sterling, which would increase in an incrca.sing iutio every suepeeding 
year. It is scarcely necessary to mention that tht. increased capacity 
of the water-way, either by an additional canal or otherwise, will bo 
acquired at so small a cost, that augmented traffic will bo performed 
at a proportionately cheaper rate. 

Tlio value to the nation, however, of tlie policy we advocate cannot 
bo rendered by figures. It consists in lu'r improved ability to food 
her ivcople, and to feed them more than she now docs from her own 
possessions beyond the seas. It consists, furtlicr, in tlic prosperity 
brought to her Indian Empire, and in the new impetus given to her 
industiics by the cheapening of tin commodities she produces. It 
will he observed that all our calculation.s and assumptions are based 
not on free transit, but on a three-shilling tax, which jnight bo 
needed to maintain and work the Canal; but freedom would only 
make the profit greater. The profit of England is spoken of as a 
national profit. It will not bo represented in the balances of tlio 
budget, but the future i^rosperity of tho country will testify it. 
History has hardly furnished an opportunity sucli as circumstances 
now offer to England in connection with tho Nuex Canal for the 
display of magnanimity towards the world, and for conferring a 
lasting boon on her poo 2 )lc. If her riilons decline to seize tho 
opportunity, as great a mistake will have been made as that which 
was made on the initiation of the Caual scheme, when Robert 
Stephenson jironounced it scientifically impracticable, and Lord 
Palmerston ridiculed and oijposed it. 


CitvRLEs Waking. 
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Thk chief feature in the domestic politics of the past month has 
been tKe prominence with which the two leaders of the Conservative 
party have asserted themselves in different ways and upon different 
platforms. Lord Salisbury has returned to the occupation in which 
us a young man he first mado his mark, and has contributed two 
articles, one to a quarterly and another to a monthly periodical, 
the former being a denunciation of his enemies, and the latter an 
exposition of his own ideas in the department of social reform. Sir 
Staflbrd Korthcote has done wliat he conceives to bo his duty by 
delivering a number of speeches, each one of which has seemed less 
substantial and satisfactory than its predecessor, in the North of 
Ireland and in Wales. The united appearance of the two Tory cliiefs 
ut Liverpool, which was originally fixed for the second week of 
October, has been postponed, and Lord Salisbury, it is understood, 
will not address an assemblage of his countrj-men until, in accordance 
with his promise, ho visits Ecjiding. IIo has, however, given us 
plenty of material for reflection and criticism. In the Quarterhj 
Remew ho has done what a greater than himself declared he knew 
not how to do, and has framed an impeachment against a nation. 
The English democracy, he protests, unless a chosen band of Tory and 
Whig politicians interpose, will be induced to sanction a policy which 
will end in the disintegration of the empire. Obstruction to reforms 
of all kinds is the ground on which he takes his stand. Every 
concession made to Ireland since Catholic emancipation has been 
a step in tho wrong direction. Coercion, resistance; resistance, 
coercion; this is the essence of the course which Lord Salisbury 
would have us pursue. He mistakes repression for statesmanship, 
and he would deal with tho forces at work amongst us by ignoring 
some and extinguisbing othei!>. His remarks upon these subjects 
in tho traditional organ of Toryism, in which he once assailed Lord 
Beoconsfiold, whose successor he now aspires to be, as severely as ho 
condemns the democracy, whose most useful ally he is rapidly 
becoming, are a suggestive commentary on tho attitude of genuine 
Conservatism at the present moment. 

In the monthly magazine which was started in the spring of this 
year to arouse the dormant talent of the Conservative party, Lord 
Salisbury has at least formulated something like a policy. Eecognis- 
ing the fact that the daily wants of the labouring poor must in the 
future receive the attention and satisfaction which have been refused 
to them in the past, he states the general principles which, in tho 
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legislation that is to moct the most pressing of all necessities and to 
alleviate the direst of all miseries, must be observed. The gist of his 
proposal briefly put is, that the machinery of the Artisans* Dwellings 
Act must be applied on an extended scale. The State—in other words, 
the taxpayers and ratepayers—is to be charged with the main responsi¬ 
bility of remedying tlio hideous scandal*^ of h'^vels unfit for human 
habitation, of dwellings undrained, unvontilatcd, and overcrowded to 
such a degree that they make cleanliness and morality impossible. The 
owners of land have failed to discharge the urgent and paramount 
duties of tlioir position, and the cost of atoning for that sin of omission 
is to be distributed among the whole community. This is exactly 
w’hat a politician of the type of Lord Salisbury, the represontativo of 
the prejudices and interests of the most privileged class, might have 
been expected to suggest. He cannot deny the existence of the evil 
which confronts him on every side or conceal from himself that 
sooner or later it must bo remo\od. All that ho can do is to indicate 
a plan which, if it were followed, might indeed mitigate discomfort 
and distress, but which would do so in a mannc'r eminently satis¬ 
factory to the great o\\ nors of the land. It is for tho country to 
decide whether the reforms, which cannot much longer bo postponed, 
arc to be accomplished in tho way that best suits Lord Salisbury, or 
in that which is most consonant with rudimentary ideas of social 
justice. The Tory leader advocates legislation which will compel 
possessors of property in town and country to sell lands and houses 
at the abnormally high prices w’hich are the conditions of com¬ 
pulsory purchat«e. In this manner, and without any depreciation— 
but ratlier tho reverse—of their estates, tho business is to be done. 
The poor will gain something, the rich will gain more, and the 
people will pay for all. 

Tho alternative plan to that proposed by the Tory leader is simple. 
Something was said about it in an article entitled, “ Housing of 
tho Poor in Towns,** published in the last number of this Review. 
It may, however, be as well briefly to recapitulate here tho main 
principles on which it must proceed. The keynote of the scheme is 
tho value of the property to be acquired, and the first condition of 
the reform with which Radicals meet Lord Salisbury’s programme 
is that the power should be vested in the local authorities of taking 
all property required for tho reform of the dwellings of the poor, 
not at a price extravagantly in excess of its market value, but at 
the price which tho willing seller would obtain for it in tho open 
market. The second condition is equally simple, equally indisput¬ 
able, and as little open to the charge of confiscation. The local 
authorities must also have the power to levy a charge upon the 
owners of appreciated property in the district, in proportion to tho 
amount of that appreciation. A few words wiU make our meaning 
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plain. Tho imi)rovcmentH instiluted in any given area cannot 
fail to affect for the better, and to raise the value of bouses, situated 
on tlio (‘xtrerac points of this area. If, for instance, after the local 
siulljoritics have done their work, the value of the contiguous house 
propi'rty goes up by 5 per cent., it is surely but simple justice that 
tliose In whom this i)roperty belongs should make some pecuniary 
nvognition of the advantage of which they arc the recipients. 
Tlicro is yet a third condition that must be observed. It may be 
lliut, after iho guarantees taken against i)avinent of sums ai-tineially 
high for any of the fretdiolds aecpiired by the local ])ow'er.s, and 
after I he additional sums raised in the manner ju.st described, a 
deficit will still have to be faced. ITow is it to bo made good? 
Wo say at once that the loss which may ihiis accrue should be 
borne by fho owners of propi'rty in the improved district, and 
should be met by a mte levied iipon them. These, Ibough it may be 
in a loss degree than the other class of ovsnors specified in the 
second condition, will participate in the benefits of the iinprovcraents. 
It is not confiscation but citizenship wdiich .should make them willing 
to contribute on a pro rata principle to the common good. 

It is hlviclly true to say that the cluiractcr of tin* next ses.^Iou has 
been to a great degree decided by the Heform Conference at 
Leeds. This is the second conspicuous tribute to the strength and 
value of the Liberal organization witnessed within the hitst few 
weeks. The fii‘«t was the result of the 3runehcster election. Tlie 
Liberal managers, or, to employ the .simpler terra, the caucus, 
decided that, it was not expedient to d.'puto the vacancy created by 
3fr. Birloy’b death. Dr. Pankhurst defied that resolution, and per¬ 
sisting in his candidature found himself in the miserable minority 
he deserved. The success of the caucus has been illustrated at 
Leeds in a more satisfactory manner, because it has been associated 
with no such action of rebellion or disloyalty as was committed by 
Dr. Pankhurst. Differences of o})inion on minor matters suggested 
themselves. It was natural and right that they should do so, seeing 
that the object of the Convention w^as deliberative rather than 
executive; but amid all these petty divergences there was manifest a 
deep cordiality of agreement on all essential points, and the decisions 
arrived at were honestly adopted by those who had previously 
liberated their spirits in stiains of independent criticism. To the 
Government it is left to determine wlu'lher a measure shall be intro¬ 
duced next session for che reform of local government in counties 
and in the capital. It may be that a Bill for the former will be 
brought in without a Bill for the latter. The one thing certainly 
established is, that under no circumstances will the attempt to extend 
household suffrage to counties be delayed. We might probably go 
farther than this, and say that the policy which we have always 
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advooftted of separating enfranchiseraent from redistribation Fill be 
pursued. The more closely this matter is examined the more con¬ 
clusive will appear the arguments in favour of such a severance. 
The object of the now Reform Bill is to give the householder in rural 
districts the same electoral privilege or right as is possessed by the 
householder in towns. Parliament will be asked to affirm or 
deny the existence of such a right, and it is of the utmost importance 
that there should be no opportunity of returning an ambiguous 
reply. The whole Liberal party, wo believe, will take this view. 
The Conservatives find themselves in a difficulty, and are preparing 
to extricate themselves from it by the tactics of evasion. They dare 
not openly assert that they are opposed to the enfranchisomeut of 
the agricultural labourer. On the other hand, they will not meet 
the proposal to make him a Parliamentary elector with the simple 
response of “ Yea ” or “ Nay.” “ We have,” they say in effect, “ no 
objection to a County Franchise Bill, provided that it is supple¬ 
mented by a Redistribution Bill which will not give to those who 
arc about to be added to tbe register the weight in the government 
of the country that would numerically belong to them.” In other 
words, they are only prepared to enfranchise the rural householder 
upon the condition that they Ciiu manipulate the constituencies in 
such a way as may operate to their own advantage. They will, in 
brief, give with one hand—but upon the understanding that they 
con take awaj'^ with the other. 

From no point of view can Sir Staffoi»d Northcoto be congratulated 
upon the electioneering tour which he has performed in Ulster and 
in the Principality. As he plaintively confessed, Sir Watkin Wynn 
is the only Conservative member returned by North Wales to the 
House of Commons. There may bo something chivalrous in attack¬ 
ing the enemy’s stronghold, but Sir Stafford Northcote must bo 
aware that the attempt is futile. The immense majority of Welsh¬ 
men are Dissenters. How can they be expected, oven by tbe most 
sanguine of Tories, to rally round a party pledged, if it is pledged 
to do anything, to maintain the union of Church and State ? What 
result can such a forlorn hope, however spiritedly led—and even Conser¬ 
vatives will admit that Sir Stafford Northcoto has not led it with much 
spirit—^produce, except to accentuate and to bring into fresh relief 
the antagonism between the views of those whom he attempted to con¬ 
vert and their would-be converters P In Ireland Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s failure has been still more signal and disastrous. The effects of 
his speeches have proved as mischievous as the speeches themselves 
were mild. But his words, however nerveless and vapid, were an 
appeal to the passions, partly political partly religious, of his hearers. 
They revived animosities which all rational men must wish extinct, and, 
feeble as they seemed when read, they stirred associations in the breasts 
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of those that listened to them which threatened and actually disturbed 
the peace of the neighbourhood. For nearly a whole fortnight the 
stream of »Sir Stafford Northcote’s Orange rhetoric flowed in dull 
and feeble dribblets. It may well have seemed impossible that 
language so ineffective should have been the cause of violence in 
others. Nevertheless, before the Conservative leader of the House 
of Comnions left Ireland the old feuds between Orangemen and 
Homan Catholics had reappeared, and Sir Stafibrd Northcote had 
done his utmost to discredit latter-day Conservatism by identifying 
it with the intolerant Toryism of the era before Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion. Who can bo surprised that an impetuous young nobleman 
like Lord Eossmore, eager to emulate the example of one of his chiefs,, 
should have addressed to the Orangemen over whom he presides a 
document which they might well interpret as a call to civil war ? 
There could have been no graver or more shortsighted act of impolicy 
than Sir Stafford Northcote’s visit to Ireland, and it is difficult to 
invent any hypothesis upon which it can be explained or excused. 
Either he did know the effect that his presence and his speeches 
were sure to produce, or ho did not. On the former assumption he 
must be charged with a sinister intent, foreign, as might be supposed, 
to his nature. On the latter, the only possible comment is that he 
is the sole Englishman who was ignorant on the subject. 

¥ 

It would be premature, at the present moment of writing, to specu¬ 
late upon the issue of the debate in the French Chamber of Deputies. 
Two remarks, however, may confidently be made. M. Jules Ferry 
will emerge from the discussion a minister defeated and at the end 
of his career, or with his position strengthened and his authority 
increased. M. Cl<5menceau will have an opportunity of justifying 
the high opinion in which he is held by English Liberals, and of 
showing that he has the power to give to French Hadicalism the 
sober qualities that are its chief want. Upon the general condition 
of France and French feelings there are some remarks which it 
seems desirable to make. The case of Mr. Shaw has been settled. 
The French Government have expressed their regret for Admiral 
Pierre’s conduct in, it may be, a somewhat grudging manner, but 
in terms that we are bound to accept, and Mr. Shaw is to receive 
a substantial compensation in hard cash for the annoyance and dis¬ 
comfort he has sustained. The chief importance of the incident 
lies in the fact that it may be regarded as allegorical of the 
predicament in which France just now finds herself. Admiral 
Pierre hod clearly broken down under stress of anxiety. The 
strain and pressure had been too great for him; his passions and 
fears u8urp<^ control over his judgment; his actions became puerile, 
contemptible, and absurd. He saw an enemy and treachery where 
either existed; his distorted vision recognised in the Engl^ mis- 
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flionary a hHe Moire, and he subjected him to treatment the folly 
and crime of which he would in his sound senses have condemned. In 
all this Admiral Pierre> who is no longer alive to defend himself> 
morbidly reflected the unhappy humours which obtain to so large 
an extent among his countrymen. The English Government have 
treated his offence in the right way. They could not bverlook, 
they could not condono it; but they declined to make it the casus 
belh to 'which the Conservatives protested that it was their duty to 
magnify it. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett recently wrote a letter to a 
Conservative newspaper hinting that if France did not give Mr. 
Shaw the full satisfaction he claimed the English Government ought 
to present her with an ultimatum. A few days later Sir Ilardinge 
Giffardj who might have been credited with a sense of responsible 
statesmanship one scarcely expects from Mr. Bartlett, delivered a 
speech in piecisely the same strain. From what is known of 
Lord Salisbury, and from what can be gathered generally of 
Conservative feeling, it may be surmised that, had the Tamatave 
affair occurred when a Conservative Government was in power— 
a Government willing to interpret in action the wishes of its sup¬ 
porters, and to avenge “ the outraged honour of the countiy *'—we 
might at the present moment be within measurable distance of 
hostilities with France. The attitude and temper of our nearest 
continental neighbour are as profoundly to bo deplored as the conduct 
of the late Admiral Pierre. At the same time it is only fair to bear 
jn mind the moral condition of the country and the circumstances 
which surround it. No one w'ould be surprised if an individual, after 
having endured for months the risk of daily and hourly exposure to 
assassination, displayed a certain amount of nervous irritability. 
France is, or at least believes herself to be, in the prcbonce of an 
analogous danger. She is haunted by the feeling that it is her 
bonnden duty to recover the lost provinces. She is haunted by the 
conviction that any attempt in this direction may immediately bring 
upon her the crushing weight of Germany. She knows not how to 
move; she is ashamed to stand still. She cannot accept the sitna- 
tion; she cannot prove her superiority to it. The consequence is 
that she falls a victim to her own malady of apprehension and 
unrest. Her state is as much one of disease as was the state of 
Admiral Pienre. Admiral Pierre was not justified in what he did; 
neither are the French people in any of their ebullitions of chagrin 
and discontent. But in estimating the conduct cither of the indi¬ 
vidual or the nation, the exasperating causes at work ought to be 
taken into consideration. 

If in the course of the past month we have not witnessed tho out¬ 
break of a continental war it is not for want of inflammable 
material. In the East events have taken a favourable turn, and as 
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far as can bo judged al present there is a faint hope of gradual 
consolitlntion. But in the West the danger of future hostile collisions 
has increased. Common prudence, it might have been supposed, 
would have taught even a Paris mob to avoid anything that might 
intensify the growing isolation of France in Europe. Yet the visit 
of King.Alfon 80 to the French capital, following his investiture with 
the colonelcy of a German regiment garrisoned in Strasburg, was 
seized upon as the occasion for alienating, so far a.s w'as possible, the 
sympathy of a country which is by nature w’cll aifocted to France. 
Tt is not to the purpose to ask whether King Alfonso and Prince 
Bismarck anticipated the effect which would be produced by the 
arrival in Paris of the young monarch fresh from tho honours paid 
to him in Germany. Prince Bismarck is not in the habit of failing 
to weigh the consequences of his actions ; and as for King Alfonso, 
he may well have perceived, without being plied by any special argu¬ 
ments an opportunity in the highest degree advantageous to himself 
personally. He has alreadj’ given proof of unusual courage and 
foresight, and it must have been at once obvious to him that any 
insult offered him in the streets of Paris w'ould produce a strong 
reaction in his favour when he returned to Spain. These anticipa¬ 
tions have been completely realised, and from a dynastic point of 
view the young king may well congratulate himself on tho sinister 
reception which ho encountered when at Paris not a month ago. 
There was probably at no time any danger that as between the 
Governments of the two countries the matter w’ould not be satisfac¬ 
torily adjusted. By the people of the two countries it is almost 
forgotten, and the chief trace of it which can be said at present 
to remain is tho embitterment of the French Iladicals against 
M. Ferry on account of his dismissal of General Thibaudin- 
In Spain the sequel has been a now cabinet. The silence of the 
Radicals, who used to conspire with French Republicans against 
the Spanish monarchy, and the staunch support of tho dynastic left 
have enabled Alfonso to form a Liberal ministry under Posada 
Herrera. How long this new Liberal era will last is difficult to 
say. Spain is a democratic country, not after tho fashion of France, 
where centralisation has swallowed up all local autonomy, but rather 
in the American style, with a strongly developed sense for municipal 
and provincial independence. The ideal would, therefore, be a 
federal republic, granting a large measure of self-rule to the 
different provinces. But this republic would be possible only under 
a leader whose ideas were understood by the Basque as well as by 
the Catalan and the Andalusian. In the meanwhile Spain will 
accept a monarch whose popularity events rather than his own merit 
have materially augment^. 

If we look from the West to the East, it will be found that the 
chances of a war between Russia and Austria have nearly vanished. 
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Kussia lierselflias, partly against her will, brought about this happy 
result. She has been, to use Goethe’s words, the power which, 
intending evil, produced good. When her Consul-General Jonin 
enforced the ro-establishment of the Bulgarian Constitution, he 
certainly had no wish to reduce Bussian influence and to strengthen 
the hands of the party of national independence. But such has proved 
tho case. The Bulgarians had no sooner recovered their power of 
deciding for themselves than they declared against their former 
liberators, and disregarding Russian suggestions, ratified the Austrian 
railway convention. It would be an entire mistake to see in this 
action any leaning towards Austria. It is an object of extreme 
importance to the Bulgarians to connect their railway system with 
Servian and Austrian linf's for the purpose of opening up direct 
communication with European industry. If this suits Austria, Bul¬ 
garia will profit by it equally. Bulgarian mental capacity is by no 
means so contemptible as public opinion used to represent it. The 
Turks not only treated the Bulgarians like dogs, but succeeded also 
in spreading the belief tliat this treatment was deserved. It is true 
that three centuries of Ottoman oppression left their traces upon 
its victims, and one can understand that Russia, looking at their 
acts of potty larceny and meanness, often shared the opinion of tho 
Turks. But Bulgarians generally wore better than their reputation. 
Acute observers, who had an opportunity of studying the Tuna 
Klayet, tho Turkisli name for Bulgaria, before 1870, discovered 
everywhere latent iutollectual germs; and it w'anted only the com¬ 
parative liberty enjoyed by the Bulgarians after the Treaty of Berlin 
to develop these germs to an astounding extent. Gould they, indeed, 
give a better proof of their mental maturity than by accepting the 
Austrian railway convention, in spHo of the prediction that it 
would inevitably pave the way to an Austrian hegemony ? Tho 
Bulgarians wore conscious of the fact that tho only way of preventing 
the ascendency of Austria over the South Slav states was to grant 
her that access to Salonika and Constantinople which is the long- 
cherished aim of Austrian politicians. Austria, once in possession of 
direct means of communication with those towns and their harbours, 
will certainly hesitate to jeopardize these advantages by claiming a 
supremacy over nations whom, judging by her past history, it will 
take her several centuries to assimilate. 

Unhappily there is still, in spite of Bulgarian compliance, an 
obstacle to the realisation of this railway scheme—‘the attitude of the 
Servian Skuptchina. * This assembly bad, since tho recent elections, 
assumed a revolutionary complexion. Amongst the first acts it 
proposed to accomplish was tho rejection of the railway convention, 
and the introduction of a radical constitution of the most pro> 
noimced sort for the purpose of arraigning tho post ministry for high 
treason. But before this was done tho Skuptchina was prorogued 
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by order of the king. The Servian Government has in the mean¬ 
while accepted the railway convention, with the proviso, of course, 
of its ulterior ratification by more sober-minded deputies, when the 
revolutionary tide has somewhat subsided. Austria can afford to 
wait, but whether King Milan will be able to carry on government 
with a cabinet representing a minority must be doubtful, since 
constitutional feeling has become as strong on the banks of the 
Morava as it is in Sofia. 


II.—FINANCE. 

Banking and mercantile circles have been much disturbed during 
the month by an occurrence which produced an effect that its 
intrinsic importance scarcely justified. When the auditors of the 
London and Rivor Plate Bank came, in the ordinary course of their 
duties, to examine its affairs, defalcations to the extent of .£116,000 
were discovered to have been committed. The Secretary and 
Manager of tho bank at first fled, but soon returned and gave 
himself up to the police. Ho then confessed to having stolen the 
securities himself, and accused another person, a broker, also in 
custody, of being his instigator and accomplice. These facts are of a 
very commonplace order, and would not have stirred business circles 
in the City as they have done had they not been taken to mean 
much more than appeared on the surface. The defiilcations had 
arisen through gambling transactions on the Stock Exchange of 
such magnitude as to sweep all this sum away in two years or loss, 
and the securities employed to meet the losses in time bargains had 
been abstracted without let or hindrance on the part of the supreme 
authority of the bank. Two distinct classes of apprehensions were, 
therefore, excited by the crime. Tho first was a dread that what one 
man or group of men could do, others, perhaps, hod been doing or 
would do; and the second grew out of this, taking the shape of a deep 
feeling of distrust both within the Stock Exchange and in commer¬ 
cial circles outside. People were afraid lest this revelation should be 
but the beginning of troubles, and their fears were stimulated by one 
or two mercantile failures, notably by that of Messrs. Suse and 
Sibeth, a firm of old-established reputation. Out of these causes 
sprang a distrust that has done no little to check business, lessen 
the value of money, and induce general stagnation during the past 
three weeks. 

Grave as tho facts are, wo cannot help thinking that the terrors to 
which men’s minds have fallen a prey are exaggerated, incident to 
tho season of tho year rather than justified either by what has 
happened or by what is likely to happen. Speculation has unques¬ 
tionably been carried to an excessive extent on the Stock Exchange 
by certain classes of men, but the public at large has indulged much 
loss freely in llint dangerous form of I’ecreafion of late than it used 
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to do. If rottenness is hidden in the market, therefore, it can only 
be in isolated instances, and ought to affect tho position of none but 
the reckless few. Ifo greater misfaiko could be committed than to 
assume that all business bad because one or two firms have died of 
inanition, and that every Stock Exchange person is in league with 
disreputable gamblers because one man bus yielded to temptation and 
become a thief. Short, however, of these extreme views there is 
much in recent events that suggests reficctions of a disquieting 
character. The deathlike calm that has followed the revelations 
points unmistakably to wcakiiess in credit somewhere, and the worst 
teuture of all i's the singular universality of the doubt which haunts 
all commercial circles. Men have lost touch of current events some¬ 
how and can no longer go forward with the old confidence. Bankers 
are hopelessly in the dark about tho future course of the money 
market, merchants dare not speculate in produce, manufacturer are 
content to work in journeyman fashion, waiting on fortune. There 
is an absence of spring, of clastic vigour, in all commercial affairs, 
such as in former days was only to be found after a credit storm hod 
shaken business to the very foundations. That this state of sus¬ 
pended animation, as it were, should exist now is a proof that the 
causes of distrust lie much deeper than late events have made visible 
to us. One obvious truth is that the habits of business are altering, 
and tho transition is painful to all. Some aro even ruined by it, 
and their fate costs a gloom over all departments of trade. 

Outside our own countrv too, on the Continent and in the United 
States, there exists financial conditions which by no means conduce 
to case of mind here. France has been for two years labouring to 
clear away the rubbish of her last financial crisis, and has not 
succeeded—can scarcely hope to succeed while tho administration 
sweeps up the savings of the nation to sustain its manifold extra¬ 
vagance, its expeditions to foreign lands, its ever-increasing swarms 
of officials, and the relief works which it has organized throughout 
the provinces. Undeniably the strain which has in these ways been 
put upon France reacts on London, and helps to make the English 
merchant hold his hands. The healthy spcculativencss of trade is 
kept in abeyance by the feeling that underneath tho calm smooth 
surface there is weakness and disease instead of strength. Nor are 
calm observers any more certain about the immediate financial 
future in the United States. There what is dreaded is that the 
crisis is to come, and that it may como out of the very exuberance 
of energy with which the American people have in a sense created 
wealth. We are disposed, however, to question the view customarily 
held upon this point by our men of business. They reason more or 
less by rote, and dwell entirely on experiences. Because ozperienco 
has taught them to look for periodical crises in the railway finances 
of the States, they consider trouble in that direction now due. Pos- 
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sibly they ore right, but for our part we should look for difficulties 
to spring rather from excessive production than from the mere 
oxorbuilding of railways alone, This, in short, is only one element 
of danger, and not, to our thinking, the most serious. What we 
should fear is that the cattle-ranching, corn-growing, mine-opening, 
and thousand and one ways in which enterprise has been stimulated 
on borrmved resources, must produce a glut of unsaleable commo¬ 
dities. Prices will then shrink to an unremunerative point—^are 
fast so shrinking now—and widespread loss and embarrassment may 
follow. 

Tlieso are, stated with the utmost brevity, the broader, d^opor 
causes of the distrust which now affiict^ oil kinds of business enter- 
prise in this country. Compared with these, the episodes which have 
recently so much disturbed the equanimity of the money market 
assume very unimportant proportions. It is fear of the unknown in 
the great centres of finance everywhere that stops speculation in 
business and helps to force prices steadily downwards. 

While, however, the general tendency to speculate may bo less 
than it was, there is also without doubt more of recklessnes'. 
in what exists. To men cursed with a passion for gambling, 
the Stock Exchange affords facilities that Komburg and Monaco 
never approached; and the stagnation of trade, the absence of 
anything calculated to fire the imagination and stimulate enter¬ 
prise in the businecs outlook, has increased the numbers of those 
who resort to the excitements of Stock speculation. The Stock 
Exchange is in this sense open to all comers, and takes no heed 
of the quality of its transactions so long as they are abundant 
enough. All this is true, and yet wo cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that, so far as this country is concerned, it indicates more than 
a passing phase. Beneath and behind the corruptions that have 
come to light there must lie a whole world where trade is sound and 
healthy if not very profitable. We must admit, however, that this 
is not the prevaUing view at present. On the contrary, further 
large failures are expected in this country, and an uneasy feeling 
of apprehension prevails in mercantile circles to an extent that 
we have seldom seen equalled. The real danger of the present 
time lies in this feeling, since it is calculated to produce the very 
mischief that men dread. No firm, however good its standing, escapes 
the scrutiny of doubters; the air is filled with rumours affecting 
private credit, and doubts are freely expressed regarding the stability 
of houses whose ''names” have hitherto been considered as safe as 
the Bank of England. The sooner these symptoms pass away and 
men return to their right minds in business affairs the better will it 
be for the commercial credit of the country. 


Oeioler 27, 1883. 
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Sori\T^ reform is in tluj ;iir. In the pages of this Iloview able 
writers liav(' for some liim' past ('iidpavoiired to impre.ss ou siatesmon 
and politicians the urgency of .social quesliona and the nuignitudo of 
the evils wliich lia\e .sihuitly undermined the extraordinary show of 
outward prosperity on whit'h wo have been congratulating ourselves 
during the last thirty years. Never before in our Iiistory were 
wealth and the evidences of W(*dl(li so abundant; never before 
was luxuri<ui.s living .so gtmeral and so w'anton in its display; and 
never before was the misery of tho very poor more intense, or tlie 
conditions of their daily life more hopeless and more degraded. 

In the course of the last twenty years it is estimated that the 
annual income of tlie nation has increased by six hundred niillion.s, but 
there are still nearly a million persons constantly in rect'ipt of parish 
relief, and millions more ar(' always on the verge of this nccc.ssity. 
The vast w'oalth which modern progiess has created has run int<> 
“pockets;” individuals and classes h.'ive grown rich beyond the. 
dreams of avarice, and are busying themselves in inventing mothod.s 
of wasting the raonc}'' w'hich they are unable to enjoy. But the 
great majority of tho “ toilers and spinners ” have derived no 
proportionate advanttigo from the prosiierity wliich they have 
helped to create, while a population equal to that of the whole 
metropolis has remained r-onstautly in a state of abject destitution 
and misery. 

Is it wonderful that from time to time arc heard murmurs of 
discontent and even of impatient anger Y What manner of men and 
women must these millions of paupi'rs he if they can see without 
repining or resentment the complacent exhibition of opulence and ease 
which is for ever flaunted in thoir faces, within a few hundred yards of 
the noisome courts and alloys in which they huddle for warmth and 
shelter, without a single comfort, and in hourly anxiety for the 
barest necessaries of life ? 

The cry of distress is as yet almost inarticulate, but it will not 
always remain so. The needs of the poor are gradually finding 
VOL. xxxiv. K.S. F 
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oxprcHsion; tho measures proposed for tlieir relief are coming under 
discussion. Tho wide circulation of such books us the Prnf/rt'.s and 
Pomhj, of Mr. Henry George, and the accci)taneo which his pro- 
posds have found among the working classes, are facts full of signifi- 
c.'Uici' and •warning. If something be not done quickly to meet the 
glowing necessities of the ease we may live to see theories as wild 
.111(1 methods as unjust as those suggchted by tho Amoriean economist 
adojited as the creed of no inconsiderable portion of tho electorate. 

Tho enjoyment of wealth and leisure is not a crime, but neither is 
existence under these conditions altogether witliout responsibility. 
J{y aeeepting this responsibility tho rich may still protect themselves 
against tho dangers which threaten them, but the time for aj lU (by 
and indifference is passing away. “Some day,” writc'S a great 
dignitary of the Church whoso organi/ation gi\es it exceptional 
know'ledge of the inmost thoughts of lice very poorest of our jiopula- 
tion, “ this crater will overwhelm Loudon: the West End can now 
iiiMiro itself against fir('; soon it will be too l.ite.” Those who have 
hoon for jears past preaching this doctrine in the wilderness may 
well congratulate themselves on the recent aw'akening of tlu' public 
conscic'iiee, and especially on the intcrost excited by tho adhedon of 
no less a pc'rsoiiagc than the Afarquis of Salishiuy to tho mo\ement 
for rcfoim. 'I'hvy may he forgixtii a faint sense of amusement that 
Sanl also should he among the prophets, for it must bo admitted 
that tlio spectacle of Lord Salisbury demolishing the economists and 
entoj ing into conflict with tlic Liberty and Property JJofcnco League 
is not w'itliout a touch of Immour. 

In any case it is thoroughly satisfactory Lo find tho leader of one 
of the grc.it parties iu the State ali\o to this urgent problem, 
anil grappling with ils difliculties in a calm and impartial spirit. 
Lord Salisbury declares tliat tho time is favourablo for the con¬ 
sideration of the cpiestion, since it has not yet become tlie subjc'ct of 
acute political controxorsy ; and in this spirit it may bo hoped that 
all further discussions xxill bo conducted. It is true that the Con- 
seivativo Press, xvith the t^tandard at its head, has endeavoured to 
make party capital out of tho fact, w'hich ought not to he an extra¬ 
ordinary one, that a Tory noble lias shown aclive and intelligent 
sympathy with the sufferings of tho poor. Tho loading journal of 
the opposition, in an article singularly alien to its usual tone of 
dignified moderation, exulted iu tho pros]»oct of “dishing the 
labcruls ” which Lord Salisbury’s paper opened up, and boasted that 
the essay would be wortli a hundred party speeches; while another 
prominent Conservative organ made haste to contrast the statesman- 
liko proiiosals w^hich it contained with “ such comparatively unim¬ 
portant matters as tho extension of tho franchise.” It would be most 
unfair to hold Lord Salisbury responsible for the indiscretions of his 
henchmen in the Press, and he is not likely to accept with satisfaction 
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praises Avliick are based on Iho assuinptiou that bis well-meant effort 
to state a social problem, and to su<f<resfc a remedy, is only to bo 
regarded as the latest Tory bid for ofllce. 

The fact is that all parties are now at ono as to the existence and 
serious nature of tiio disease—none have hitherto found a spocifio 
for its cure. Tlu‘ field is open to expc'rime and discovery, and 
every ooulribujion which may lead to a praclicid solution should bo 
cordially welcomed from wliati'ver quarter it may proceed. 

The present paper starts with a lull adinissiou of llio gravity of 
the case jiud the necessity foi* prompt and I'ffectual measures of relief. 
Its object is to supplement Lord yalisbnry’s account of wliathas been 
already attempted, and to indicate tlxo cause's of tlio eompavativo 
failure Avhieh lias attimded past legislation, 'rids review will lead 
to tho cousidoration of the further stops wbieli are sonu'what hesi¬ 
tatingly rceommi luled in the article of the ronseiwatiA'o leader, 
and to proposals of a more drastic kind for ri'medying “ this misery 
and degradation wbieli cast so terrible a shadow over our prosperity.” 

At the outset of the inquiry let it be homo in mind that the 
Avretebed dAvellings of tlic poor arc only one incident in the general 
condition of a large part of the jiopulation. J’overly, ignorance, and 
crime are other factors. xVll are interdependent, and any one may be 
the determining cause of the otlior three. The remedies, therefore, 
must 1)0 as manifold as the disease, and every reform or movement 
Avhich favourably aifoets cither of theso conditions will surely help 
to improve the others. ]\rissionai*y effort and religions work, ternpor- 
anco advocacy and legislation, private charity and philanthropic zeal 
have each their appointed sphere of usefulness, lint at least equal 
im])ortancc must be attached to the agencies Avhich bring education 
within the reach of all, and which are calculated to secure a fairer 
distribution of Iho AA^ealth that is now so unequally apportioned, 
and a larger share of the fruits of their labour to those by Avhom this 
wealth is created. 


Tho last two considerations have not been lost sight of by Lord 
Salisbury. In speaking of the agricultural labourers, he says, “ Tho 
evil will doubtless in due time be cured by more exacting ideas on 
tho subject of accommodation among the cottagers themselves ; but 
this influence Avill hardly be felt until a more educated generation 
takes the place of that which noAv exists.” And in another passage 
he points out that “ Tho difHculty in tho case of the poorest class of 
town-workmen, as in that of tho agricultural labourer, is their poverty. 
Until their wages rise they cannot pay for the hare cost of decent 
lodging such as existing agencies can offer.” 

This is sound, practical common sense, and it is to he Ixoped that 
Lord Salisbury accepts the natural inference, and that from him at 
any rate we need fear in the future no opposition to School Boards 
and no carping at the amount of the School Board rate, which is thus 

3f2 
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io he a most important oloinont in tho solution of the 
(picstioii. Wo may ovon hope that ho will bo found supporting the 
i-apidlv growing agitation for Free Schools, since it results from 
many of the slatoments which have l)C('u published that the demand 
for Acs, involved in our pro‘>ent imperfect system of State education, 
is a lu avy burden on tin' poor, and h'uds to irregularity of attend- 
anec on the part of the children, while it increases tho piivations of 
tlio parents. 

On similar grounds we may assume tho frank aeeeptaneo of the 
great trades-union movement, which, in spit(' of occasional faults of 
temper and of method, is yet tlie most liopc'ful of the means whereby 
the w 01 king class may rc'ceive a hetter-adjusted share of tho joint 
protIts of capital and labour. 

There is one other rcfloelion suggested not so much by what Lord 
Salisbury has said, as liy what hi' has omitted to say. 

Ho spi'aks with satisfaction of tho iinjirovement in tlie condition of 
llie agricultural luhourcrs. There will be some dilfereiu'e of opinion 
on this matter. All do not take so sanguine u view lu the last 
number of this Ileview a very ditforent description was given in an 
aitiele, which has at least tlie merit of having been written not from 
above, hut from tlu* very midst of the class with Avhich it deaF. 

lJut whatever may be the truth as to the present position of th»>’ 
labourer, it is certain that tlie improvement, if (hero is any in his 
lot, is duo to that destruction of dwellings and depopulation of tho 
country whieli has been carried out on so many estates, and w'hich 
has been constantly increasing the compilltion and overcrowding 
in the towii'i. This migration from the land Is a constant pheno- 
meiioii. It aggravates all the evils of tow’u life, reduces wages, 
increases tho pressurt' for aeeoinmodatio’i, and accounts in part for 
tho acuteness of the distress which prevails. 

^o examination of the subjoci is complete w’hieli does not take 
these facts into account, and there is no real statesmanship in 
propo.suls for perpetually plasteniig over sores which in the nature 
of things must ho perpetually reopened. Wc should think ill of an 
oiiginoer wlio, instead of repairing his dykes, contented himself with 
carrying off the leakage in buckets; and politicians arc not wise 
when they neglect tho obvious causes of raisebief and occupy them¬ 
selves with ijcddling efforts to palliate tlieir necessary consecpienccs. 

It may be safely assorted that no satisfactory settlement of social 
cpicbtions will be reached until the arbitrary and anomalous system, 
by which, in England alone of all tho great civilised countries, the 
aitual tillers of the soil arc practically forbidden even tho hope of 
owi erdiip, has been changed into something more humane and 
sensible; but this is a remedy not dreamt of in Lord Salisbury’s 
pliilosopliy, and foreign to the iramediato purpose of the present 
article. 
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Assuming, flicii, that Ihosr larger questions must bo postponed 
till the time— 

'* Wlion wealth no inovo hhull rest iii muuiuloil heaps, 

P/iit Mnit freer liftht fchnll ^lowly melt 
III many stn'ams to fatten lowi-r lands ; ’* 

and bearing in mind tliat in any case the in .lect of past generations 
has to be atoned for, wo may proceed at once to consider what has 
already been done in this direction. 

Legislative action has been of two kinds; in tlio first place, there 
arethc J’ublie Health Acts and the Acts known as ]\lr. ^’orrens’8 Acts, 
which proceed on the assumption that houses wdiicli arc unlit for 
habitation are jmhlic nuisances, and that the community in such 
cases may justly compel the owner to put them in a proper condition, 
or may require them to be closed or domolisliod. 

The prliK'iplo which has thus recol\cd the .sanction of Parliament 
is of the utmost importance, and at first siglit it seems completely to 
meet the case. 

The terrible instances quoted in the Jiitlcr (h’tj of OidraU London 
eoine e\idently within the intention of these statutes. “ (lourla reek¬ 
ing with poisonous and malodorous ga^es arising from acoumnlations 
of .sewage and refuse .scattered in all directions; courts which the sun 
never peuetratc.s, and wdiieh aro never visited by a breath of frc.sh 
air. . . . llou.ses with rotten .staircases .... in which you have to 
grope your way along dark and filthy pas-sages swarming W'ith 
vermin .... rooms w’hose walls and ct‘iling.s are black with tho 
accrotion.s of filth gathered in long years of neglect, \vht‘ro what goes 
by the name of a window is half of it sliill'cd willi rags or covered 
with boards to keep out the wind and the r.iiii; buildings in such 
miserable repair iis to suggest the thought tliat if the wind could only 
reach tliom they w'ould soon be toppling about the lieads of their 
occupants ; ” these habitations—lieaveu save tlic mark !—crammed 
from cellar to roof with liuinau beings huddled together, of both 
sexes and of all ages, with ahsolulo disregard of health, morality, or 
common decency—surely tlioy constitute the “ nuisance ” foreseen by 
the Legislature, and w'itli A\hich tho Acts in question w’oro designed 
to deal. If tho owuu r.s of tho>o .shameful dens were cverywhero. 
sternly dealt with, if they were forced to kcej) their properly in order 
under pain of being dopriv'ed of it altogether, if tlie sanitary inspectors 
did their duty, and overcrotvding were strictly prohibited, it would 
seem that all these ncsls of vice and misery might bo at once cleared 
out and their re-establishment in other districts he prevented by the 
due enforcement of the regulations as to new buildings which local 
authorities are empowered to make. 

Why then ha\o these well-designed provisions failed of their 
purpose ? 

In the metropolis, where the evil is greatest, tho want of an 
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cfficioul and fhoroughly roijresenlative municipal’ government slands 
in tlie wiiy oi’ reform. Tlie vestries, often in the hands of eliijiin, 
and chosen at elections which excite no public interest, aie largely 
conipohcd of small house-property owners, who cannot be expected to 
1)0 enthusiastic in jmlting the law in force against themselves. J'lven 
ill ihe country the same class is influential in the town councils and 
the local boards, and th(‘ pressure of some independent authority is 
alino.st essential to induce these bodies to enter on a crusade which 
will c('rtainly r.tlhc up many opponents, and may affect injuriously 
their own pecuniary interchls. 

Uosides these personal diflicultic’s there are others inherent in the 
Acts thernsch os. They are intended only to deal with isolated ea.scs, 
and ujuler the amending Act of 1870 the o\\ner of projjerty con¬ 
demned by the local Jiuthority may claim that it shall be purchased 
from him at a_valuation. "When thus acquired it is a source of 
trouble to its po.secssors, who may find themselves with single dwell¬ 
ings scattoted jxll over the place for which they are e\p<'ctcd to be 
responsible. Tho terms of compensation have been .so interpreted us 
to impo.se a heavy loss on tlic ratepayers; whih' in liondon, where the 
cost is borne by the parish, the gn'atest neces«,i|y exists in the poorest 
districts, Avhich arc precisely tho.se lcn.st able to bear additiomd burdens. 

)StilI, after all has been .said, it remains certain that much more is 
capable ef being done under this Icgi'-lation tlian ha.s yet been under¬ 
taken, and it uill be the duty of tho departments concerned to uso 
tho powers conferred on them to repair the supincne.ss of the local 
authorities, when these can bo shown to ha^e neglected their obliga¬ 
tions. For this purpo.se, however, the Government must have tho 
hearty and consistent support of public opinion. When Property 
takes alarm, the outcry which it makes is deafening. Personal 
interests can generally take good care of themselve.s ; it is the public 
good which is so often powerless and voiceless in presence of the 
audacity of private wrong. A Government department charged with 
tho protection of these undisciplined and disorganised nuturjil rights 
has no chance against tho eager, persistent, and vociferous clamour 
of tho vested interests with which it has to contend ; and tho 
experience of tho Board of Trade in its endeavour to enforce tho 
most moderate precautions for the safety of life at sea is not en¬ 
couraging for other branches of the Adrninist ration if they .should ever 
contemplate a vigorous attempt to pf.)tect the many against the fow\ 

Another and a still more import.mt attempt to grapple with 
the evil under considerat ion was made by tho Arti''ans’ Dwellings 
Act, 1875, and tho subsequent Acts amending it. This legislation, 
which was promoted by Sir P. rro.ss as Home Secretary in tho late 
Government, is most creditable to its author, and is by far tho most 
radical and comprehensive scheme of reform that has yet been 
suggested. But tho truth must be told, that these Acts have in their 
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operation disappointed tlie hopes with which they were introduced, 
and in fact they arc tainted and paralysed by the incurable timidity 
with which raiiiaiuont, larp^oly recruited from men of groat jjosaes- 
sions, is accustomed to deal with the sacred rights of proj)crty. 

The intention of tbo promoters as excellent. The local authority 
was to be empowered to reconstruct largo •ireas where tlioy wore 
found to bo so occupied as to be injurious to the moral ahd physical 
welfare of the peojde, and where from want of light, air, A’ontilation, 
and proper conveniences they had become unfit for habitation and 
injurious to the health of the surrounding population. For this 
purpose the}' were to (‘xercise compulsory powers of purchase, and 
the propi'rty was to bo acquired at the fair market valuo as estimated 
at the time of valuation, having regard to its nature and condition, 
and with no allowance for compulsory purchase or prospective value. 

Nothing could be fairer in theory, but what has boon the result 
in practice ? The owners of this class of property, whoso greed and 
neglect have rendered interference necessary, have in every case 
obtainc'd from the public, under the guise of compensation, amounts 
altogether and demonstrably in excess of the market value of their 
property oven on the most favourable computation, Surely the sound 
principle of eompenbation in such cases should bo the real value of 
the land and buildings used under legitimate conditions, and not 
the exorbitant value arising from criminal practices. To lake an 
instance; there is a certain class of property always found in these 
unhealthy areas, and used for immoral purposes actually prohibited 
by the law. The illegal occupation is, however, the justification of 
the exorbitant rents demanded from tbo wretched occupants by the 
persons wlio trade in their vices. A house which for honest occupa¬ 
tion is worth £'j0 a year will bring in double or treble to an owner 
who winks at the tratlle whicli it is permitted to shelter. When this 
house is required by tbo local authority, the demand for compensa¬ 
tion is based, and often allowed, on an income which represents 
not a fair return for an investment, but the profit on complicity witli 
vice. Tbe same result obtains where tenements which could properly 
accommodute a single family arc made to do duty for three or four 
times as many persons as can bo decently housed in them. The ^ 
income derived is proportionately increased, and compensation 
follows as a premium on evil practices. 

Accordingly men are found to speculate on the probability of in¬ 
terference, and they buy up in anticipation property Tvhich is likely 
to provoke the action of the local authority. If they succeed in 
aggravating the nui.sance till it is intolerable, their fortunes are 
made. The ratepayers at large must bear the cost of putting an end 
to this detestable business, and are expected at the same time to 
reward munificently all who have been engaged in it. 

The proposals of Lord Salisbury, taken by themselves, would only 
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intensify llie evil. Tlio owner wlio has neglected his most obvious 
duly is to buv'c tlio taxes to draw upon as well as the rates. The 
individual wiong-doer is to remain unpunished—retribution for his 
sins is to bo c.xactod from the whole community. WJiat the total 
cost may be it is impossible to estimate accurately, but some idea of 
(ho 7iu(ure of the liability which is to be slipped 1‘roni the shoulders of 
the landowner and placed on the backs of the ratepayers may be 
gathered from the experience of existing legislation. 

The report of tlio (lomniittci' of the House of Commons (Juno, 
1882), presided over by Sir llichard Cross, gives a full account of 
the operations in the metropolis under the Acts of 187/5 and 1879. 
The Metropolitan Hoard of Works have dealt in all with fort}-two 
acres of laud inhabited by 20,-‘ldo persons. The net loss on the 
improvement is estimated at £1,211,33(), or about UtiO per head of 
the population assumed to bo benetiled. The cost of the land 
required has been about 17s. pi'r square foot. The priee obtainable 
for the same land, if sold with the obligation to build w'orkmen’s 
dwellings, is /3s. 4d. per foot on the avi'ragc', but its value for com¬ 
mercial purposes is stated to bo 19s. per foot. 

The inforenco from those ligines is luo-.t important, but, sti'angoly 
enough, the Committee do not .seem to liaM* dr.nvn it. Under 
Sir 11. Cross’s Acts, which w'crc '‘intoinh'd to guard against any 
excessive valuation of the propi'rty dealt with,” ‘ it appeans that the 
owners of houses, courts, and alleys which had been declared by the 
proper authority unfit for buman habitation, received 178. per foot 
for land which could not be valued, even afl.'r the improvements had 
been made and new streets laid out, at moio than lOs. per foot for 
commercial purposes, or more than -‘Js. Id. per foot for artisans’ 
dwellings. In otluT words, the elTeet of c\proi)riation in the ease of 
those owners, whose laches and eriminal neglect had brought about 
the state of things which required State intervention, wa.s that they 
made a profit of 7s. per foot on the ordinary market value of their 
property under tho most favourable eii'cum.stancc.s, and that they 
obtained 13s. 8il. per foot more fb.iu their land was fairly w’orth for 
the special purjiGso for which they had b(‘cn employing it. 

It is not surprising, under those eireum.stances, that the Committee 
report that “ Tho difficulty in carrying out tho provisions of these 
Acts obviously arises from tho great cost of doing so.”' In fact, tho 
Acts us at present worked oiler u ,, remium for in*glect and wilful 
indifforcnco to sanitary provisions. 

They suy, in cHoct, to the bad landlord, “ Allow your pioporty to 
fall into disrepair, to hccomo a nest of disease, and a centre of crimo 
and immorality, and then we w ill step in and buy it from you at a 
price seventy per cent, above what you could obtain in the ordinary 
market if you attempted to dispose of it without our assistance.” 

(l) Erporl, p. (2) Ibid. 
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Tlio iiuprovemenls 11110111131001, but not carried out, by the Corpora¬ 
tion of London point to the same conclusion. In this case a total 
area of 111,000 feet has been dealt with. The cost has been 43s. 
per foot; tho value for arti-^ans’ dwellings is ostimatoil at Os. per foot, 
and for commerci.d purposes at 3is. per foot. Tho owners have 
received Os. per foot more than they could possi’ ’y have obtained in 
tho open market, and 37b. per foot more than tlio '’'round was fairly 
worth for workmen’s dwellings. The estimated cost to the ratepayers 
of completing tlicsi' ^eh^’nles Avas t'21(i,()U(), or at the rate of over 
iT‘20 per head of the population di.s])laced. 

The biime I’onclusions are reached through an examination of tho 
working of the Aet.s in the province>.. 

In Liverpool the Corporation liavc expended £(57,000 in tho pur¬ 
chase of property containing in the whole 20,720 yards, or a little 
more than four acres. Up to tho prc.scnt time they have failed to 
get any hatisfactoiy offers fur the laud thus elearod, and this experi- 
enco has hindm'cd further bcheme.s ot reconstruction. 

In Ldinburgli the 3’own Council have carried out an improvement 
.scheme under the Local Act obtained in 18(57. Under this Act many 
new htri*el.s have been laid out and old buil(liiig.s cleared away. 
About l,o00 families have been dispohscssed, and have found Ijoraes 
eksewlierc under more favouj-able conditions. The trustcc.s erected 
some bouses for the working classes, Imt the experiment was not 
successful, and it has been found suflieient to leave the supply of now 
dwellings to private entorju’i.se. The md co.'.t of tlie reconstruction 
is estimated at b3''G,00(), to provide for which a rate of Id. in tho £ 
bus bei'ii found neecs'.ury. 

In Glasgow a still more extensive operation has been in progres.s 
.since 18(5(5, Property has been purchased to a total value of nearly 
two millions sterling, and the reconstriietion of areas thus aetjuired 
has been gradually carried out. tSineo 1871 more than 7,000 persons 
buvo be('n disposbes.sed, but tlieir re-housing has been left to private 
effort. Careful inquiries show a distinct iinprovement in the condi¬ 
tions of life in the case of most of tlie families displaced, and the 
trustees report, that in their opinion any attempt to provide houses 
by the municipality wouhl have tho effect of checking building 
operations generally, and would therefore ho injurious to the interests 
of tho classes concerned. They have, liowever, provided seven model 
lodging-houses for both sexes which have cost £!)0,000, and are self- 
supporting, returning 5 per cent, interest on the capital. Nearly 
twenty acres of land have been dedicated to the public in the shape 
of new streets or oj)en spaces, and although active progress has been 
stopped during the last few years owing to the state of the property 
market and the diffieidtj' of effecting realisations, tho result of this 
scheme on the health and general condition of the city has already 
been most satisfactory. Tho demolition of insanitary property did 
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not begin till 1H7(), ainl the doath-ralo, whicli was 32'4 per 1,000 for 
Iho llirco Years ISOS 70, fell to 2o’^} as the mean for live three 
years ISSO-82. The cost of these great iraprovouionts has however 
lieeii very great, and much in excess of the original estimate. The 
total loss to the ratepayers, including expt'uses of management, is not 
likely to full short of X‘/)00,000, to meet the interest on which a rate 
of 2d. in the .U has been authorised by the lo mI Acts. 

In some fourteen oilier towns schemes appear to bo in contempla¬ 
tion. The following shows the result as originally estimated in the 
principal cases:— 
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In some of these cases no progress has yi't been made, but assum¬ 
ing that they are all carried out, the average net charge will bo more 
than 30 per cent, of the original cost of tlu' property. 

Hut of all the provincial improvement schemes, that whicli is being- 
carried out by the (lorporation of Hirmingham is the most important 
and instructive. IJoth in its design and in .some of the powers 
conferred by the iirovisional order it differs from all other sunilar 
undertakings. It was intended to combine a great town improve¬ 
ment with the reconstruction of an unhealthy area under the Act, and 
accordingly the land aciiuired as “ approaches ” to the insanitary 
district lias equalled in cost the proper! j within that area itself. 

A new stri'ot, sixty-six feet wide and nearly three-quarters of a 
mile long, has been driven from the very centre of the town and from 
its chief street through the heart of the district which was to be 
improved. The total area of land comprised in the compulsory 
powers was ninety-throe acres, from which the Corporation obtained 
authority to select and purchase forty-three acres. Q^his power of 
choice has undoubtedly been of great advantage, since the Town 
Council has been able to omit, many properties who.se owners were 
unreasonable in their claims for rompensatioii, while at the same 
time they have insisted on suclt structural alterations and improve¬ 
ments as were ncces.sary for the health of the inhabitants. Eight 
acres of the land acquired will bo laid out in now streets and open 
spaces; the remainder will he li‘l on long leases, as it is an essential 
feature of the scheme that the fri-ehold sliall not be parted with, the 
Corportition intending that the “unearned increment” shall, in this 
case at any rate, accrue for the advantage of the community, and shall 
not bo absorbed by private individuals. The population of the 
unhealthy district was about 1),0()(), and the total number of artisans’ 
dwellings purchased was 1,335. ()f this number 298 have been already 
demolished, eitlier as unfit for habitation or for the purpose of letting 
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light and air info the courts; 08 have been cleared away to make 
room for the now streets, and 08 more arc closed and marked out for 
speedy destruction. Four liundred and thirty-four dwellings and 
shops used as dwellings hero undergone complete repair and sanitary 
inspection. 

It was originally intended, in conformity 'h the provisions of 
the Act, to replace the hoxises dostroj^ed by n-'w and improved 
dwellings; but experience has shown that, in provincial to^NUis at 
any rate, iho supply may bo safely teff to private enterprise. In 
most cases the old inhabitants had left their homes before it was 
intended to pull them down, and only in 187 cases were tenants 
displaced by the direct action of the Improvement Committee. 
These were all offered residences in close proximity to their old 
ones, but only 81 accepted the accommodation. The fact is tliat 
building in Uirininghain has for some time past exceeded the 
demand. In the first two years after the order was granted 4,904 
small houses were erected within the limits of the borough. These 
would accommodate about 2o,000 jicrsons of the w'orkiug classes, 
whih' the total increase of population during the same i)eriod was 
only 11,278. In the seven years from 1870 to 1882 inclusive, 
additional accommodation in small houses was provided by private 
enterprise for more than 15,000 persons, the increase of population 
during the same period being only 30,000. Tin' alteration in the 
character of the district has also lessoned the demand ft)r workmen’s 
houses in that quarter. {Shops have taken the place of factories, and 
the old inhabitants ha>o follow'cd their work into other parts of the 
town. 

The sanitary result of the improvement has been most striking. 
The following table shows the death-rate in some of the streets in 
the area before the commencement of operations and since the 
principal changes have been carried out:— 
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For the whole of the above streets the average, which was 53’2 for 
the first period, has been reduced to 21’8 since the alterations. 
This groat improvement has affected the average dcath-rato for tho 
whole borough, and, coupled with tho admirable sanitary arrange¬ 
ments carried out by the Health Committee under its able and 
devoted chairman, Alderman Cook, now Mayor of Birmingham, has 
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reduced tlic percontago from 26 per 1,000 in the three years 1873— 
7~t, to 20 per 1,000 in the throe years 1880—82, a saving for the 
whole lown of 2,100 lives per annum. 

Tin's, tlieii, is the selieme which fjord Sali.shury permitted himself 
(o rofiT to in his recent speech in llirminghum as “not entirely 
sueceshful, owing to the eccentric manner in wliich the municipal 
authority has understood its duties.” The municipal authority has 
at least the credit of having made a more valuable and practical 
contribution to the settlement of tlio ([ucstion than their noble critic 
and censor, and indeed they might almost be said to have found the 
solution. If they were in a position to deal with other districts of 
IJiriningham as they have dealt with the streets cnumeraied above 
and with the same rc.sulls, and if other corporations could imitate 
their example, a few years might see the complete reconstruction of 
our large towns, accompanied by a satisfactory improvement in the 
health and morals of the population. ll\it the ditliculty in the way 
is the excessive cost at which such enterprises are now carried out. 
The estimated cost of the ])roperty purL-hased in Ilirmingham was 
.21,344,000 ; the aeliial cost already incurred Ls £1,474,000, and it 
is expected that £!)(),000 more will have to be expended. The net 
deficiency to be borne by the rates is calculated at £o50,000, to 
pro\ide for nliich a rate of 4d. in the pound is iicces.sary. This 
additional charge upon the towm is as much as it can fairly be called 
to bear. Jt bring.s tlu! total rates for all purposes up to Gs. 9d. in 
the £, and cannot be exceeded without inflicting great hardship 
on the small shopheepers and artisans, who already find it difficult 
enough to keep themselves frt'e from the pauper taint; for it mu.st be 
remembered that every addition to the amount of the rates increases 
the number of those who are forced to have recourse to the assi.stanc«) 
of the rates. 

The cost, then, is an insiiporiiMo obstacle at ])resent to a bold 
and eomprehcnsi\e dealing with the dubjecl. ]>ut large us it is, it 
rc 2 )resent 8 not the fair and roa.sonable expense of an important im¬ 
provement, but rather the sum which has been overpaid to those 
whose neglect of their obligations has created the mibchief. It may 
bo safely said that a .sum e([ual to half at least, and probably to three- 
fourths, of the deliciency has been paid away in compen.sation over 
and above the fair market value which the owner.s would have 
received if tlicy liud been selling voluntunly to i)rivale purchasers, 
and not under compulsion to the public. 

With the amount at its disposal the corporation might have dealt 
with two or three areas as largo as that selected, if they could have 
been secured against tlie exorbitant valuations of arbitrators and 
juries, and the extravagant expenses allowed in connection with 
them. 

Here, then, wc arrive at the conclusion of the whole matter. It 
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is simply a question between tho rights of properly and the rights of 
the community, and as long as wo are willing to treat as ono of tho 
incidents of private ownershij) tho power of exacting extortionate 
terms of compensation, whenever the necessities of tho public call 
for expropriations, wo may write as many articles and make as many 
speeches as wo please about artisans’ dwtllinp . but wo shall not 
advance ono single step in the direction of their im])rovemeht. 

Is there reason to hop<' that public opinion has advanced to a 
proper appreciation of tho situation ^ Is Parliament prepared to 
recognise the obligations as w'ell as the privileges of ownership, and 
to insist that this trafllc in misery and vice shall no longer bo a 
source of profit and advantage to those Avho wink at its existence, 
or actually assist in promoting it ? 

It is to be feared that Lord iSali^bury, at any rate, has not arrived 
at a clear conception of the duty of the Slate in this matter. He is 
in favour of everybody doing sometbing except the persons who aro 
the authors of the mischief. Ho ap|)eals to private charity, and 
recommends tho extension of tho mseful and benevolent work as.so- 
ciated with the name of Hiss Octavia Hill; he urges employers of 
labour to undertake the business of bousing their work-people; hi- 
calls on the State to lead the way in this socialistic movement; and 
he contemplates a large extension of the .system of public loans, 
which he would advance on insutliciont security and at unremunera- 
tivo rates to private bodie.s, like tho Peabody trustees. 

These ])roposals all have a fatal tendency—even if they are not 
dictated by tlu' uish—to .shift the burden from tho right shouhlors, 
and to load the public with a responsibility which properly belongs 
to the owners of the land. 

They are, besido.s, ill-eonsidered and inell'ectual for their purpose. 
What can be more nnpracticul, for instance, than the demand that 
the State shall provide honseroom for all its serAants? Comsider 
the difficulties raised by such a sebeme. Is the accommodation to 
be provided free and in addition to present salaries and wages, or is 
it to be charged at a fair market rate ? If the former, then the 
proposition amounts to a grant of ono-sixth increased remuneration, 
over and above the ordinary rate of Avages, to all pcrsotis at present 
in the employ of tlie Government, and at the expense of course of all 
persons avIio arc not officials. A sum which must be counted in 
millions wdll bo added at once to tho taxation of the country; hut. 
this is by no means the only objection. The grant of house accom¬ 
modation minst bo proportioned to tho size of the family—otherwise 
tho State Avould become par(iccpn crimhiis in ovcrcroAvding—and 
the postman with a large family of eight or ten children aaIU receive 
benefits double or treble the value of what will fall to his comrades 
who have remained single. Again, is the accommodation offered to 
bear any relation to the position of tbe official, or is a coal-porter to 
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have llio simo jipartnicnlsus a confidential clerk or private secretary ? 
If, liowever, th<‘ accommodation provided byllio fitato is to be rented 
at a i'.iir value to its servants, W(' are landed in another set of 
ditllcuKies. Are all tlieolficials lobe required to avail themselves of 
tliehonseroom offered them, and at the rents fixed by the Tre.isury j* 
If so, there Avill be somctliin^ like a "oneral .strike, and not half of 
file cxistin;j officials will surrender their indcjM'iidcneo and right to 
(lioo.so their own residence for their appointed share in the great 
tlovei'iiment barracks which Lord (Salisbury would erect for tlicm. 
Jf acceptance is voluntary, what is to be done with the rooms and 
houses which -will bo vacant and unoccupied by officials ? Is the 
(State to become general landlord and lodging-house keeper 'i A l<t 
honno Ikki'i'! but this is nationalisation of the land with a vengeance, 
and will load us much farther than Lord (Salisfmry appears to 
imagine. 

Iiastly, who is to insure that the evils of overcrowding and of 
in.sanitary conditions do not grow up even in the Government build¬ 
ings? An* Avo to have a now department eliarged with the inspec¬ 
tion of the private life of all the members of the (Jivil Service, a now 
police (l<"i tufciii’fi created for the express lienefit of Government 
officials ? 

Tiord (Salisbuiy’s proposal a.s to loans of public money is as vague 
and unsatisfactory as his scheme for (State almshouses. lie throws 
over (Sir (Stafford Northcoto, W'ho, as Chancellor of the Kxchequer in 
1879, forced a Bill through the JTouso of Commons w'hich raised tho 
rate of interest on all loans granted by the l*ublic Works Commis¬ 
sioners. Tho present writer, Avith !Mr. bhaAV-liefevre and a few 
others, opposed this legislation. We Avarned Sir (Stafford Northcoto 
that by increasing tho cost he was rendering impossible any future 
operations under tho Artisans’ Dwellings Act, the Harbours Acts, and 
other measures, an essential feature of which Avas the provision of 
capital on favourable terms under the guarantee of the State. Tho 
opposition was of no avail, and only earned for those AA'ho took part 
in it a charge of obstruction, Avliiefi has been often repeated in subse¬ 
quent years. It is .some satisfaction to find that events have justified 
our critici.sms, and that, in the dual leadership of the Conservative 
party, ono voice is raised to condemn tho policy Avhich Avas initiated 
by the other. 

But while ndraitting the prineiph* of State loans for such purposes 
as that under discussion, wo m.iy be permitted to point out that 
nothing is to be hoped from the particular proposal of Lord Salisbury. 
To lend money at 3 per cent, to non-representative bodies, who are 
largely irresponsible in their actions, is a very doubtful policy. 
What security is to be taken for payment of the interest and for the 
ultimate reimbursement of tho loan? It is not so much capital 
thot is wanting in the case of the Peabody Trust and similar 
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undertakings, as tlio opportunity of expending it with any chance of 
a rcsisouablo r('turn. The difficulty is to get sites for building at a 
cost which w’ill allow of even 3 per cent, upon the outlay. Lord 
Salisbury’s own article sho\i’s tliat in the most rt'ccnt case this object 
has been attained by a haerifico of i>roperty belonging to the rate¬ 
payers equal to half a million of money. 

Passing over then these Imlting stiggestioiis, lot us go to the root 
of the matter and slate the principle on uhich alone a radical reform 
is possible. Thf i rpaiiii' of malfunj /ok, is liKhitahh' /or thr toi/rrs ir/io 
(lire// in them mnst /)<• lltroKH on /he linn/ ,(/iir/i f/idr /oi/ hki/iCh mlKahlr, 
tint/ Kt/honi ani/ tjf'ort on /lo' part of Us oirnvr^. 

'When these ounrus, not satisiiefl •with the unearned increment 
which the general prosperity of the country has created, obt.iin exor¬ 
bitant returns from their investment by permitting arrangements 
which make their propm-ty a public nuisance and a public danger, 
the State is enlillod to step in and to deprive them of the rights 
which they have abused, paving only such compensation as will 
fairly represent the worth of their property fairly used. 

1. The law should make it an oflence, punishable by heavy fine, 
to own ])ro])erty in a state unfit for human habitation. The law 
already punishes the retail tradesman who exjioses diseased meat for 
sale, and it is a much more serious offence to make a profit out of 
conditions which are absolutely incompatible with health and 
morality, 

2. In every ease in which the local authority acquires ijropcrty 
undorthc.se conditions, the arbitrator .should be empowered to deduct 
from the asci'rtaincd value such sum as he thinks lit by way of fine 
for the miniisc of the property and the offence committed in allowing 
it to be the cause of disease and crime. 

3. Local authorities should have power, subject only to appeal to 
the High Court, to close such property, or to make at the expense of 
the owner such alterations or repairs as may bo ordered by the sani¬ 
tary officer, without being compelled to acquire it. 

4. Local authorities should bo further empowered to acquire any 
lands and buildings for the purpose of a scheme under the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts, at the fair market value of the same, to bo settled 
by an arbitrator appointed for the purjiose, and instructed to give 
in every case /he vk/ko which a wU/ing sel/er wou/d obtain in the ojnni 
market from a prieatc purchaser, with no a/iowance for prospective value 
or compu/sory sale. 

5. The valuation should be made in every case by an official arbi¬ 
trator, and no appeal should be allowed from his decision. 

6 . The scheme of improvement 'should include any surrounding 
property which will be benefited by the reconstruction of the un¬ 
healthy area, and the confirming order should authorise a rate to 
bo levied on the owners of such adjacent property, fairly representing 
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llin npnn>ciufioTi of their hohlings by the proposed improvement. 
The principle of this propos.'il 1ms always been aibiptod in the case of 
town iinprovc'inents in tho United >Slatc.s, and it has oven found its 
way info Kriglish legislation. Tho Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 1882, 
provides that w-hen in tho opinion of the arbitrator tho demolition 
(if fho ])roj)crfy dealt with add.s to tho valixc of other property belong¬ 
ing to tho same owner, the amount of such increased value may bo 
apportioned and levied as an improvement rate on tho lands, &c., 
aflbctcd ; and a similar provision has been inserted in a Provisional 
Order, 1871), obtained by the Corporation of Liverpool. All that is 
now required is to e.vtond this principle to all lands benefited, 
whether belonging to the same* owner or not. 

7. Tho co.st of any scheme for tho reconstruction of an unhealthy 
area should hehwicd on all orvners of property, ineluding long L'ase- 
holders, within a certain di.striet to he determined hy tho scheme. 
Tho promot(‘rs would, iu fact, in (>v('ry ease specify a contributor}'- 
district, and the ofileial .s(nit to eondiud an inquiry into the scheme 
would decide wlu'tlu'r or not if had been rightly defined. The 
contributory distrief might b(‘, in Jjonlon, the whole metropolis, or, 
in the provinces, tlio wliole borough ; hut if tlie improvement wore 
cs.sentially local in its eharaeter, ajid likely to ho to tlie immediate 
advanlago of a more limited di.strict, the cost might, bo thrown 
entirely on tho owners within such disfriet. 

The efi'oet of these or similar jmivisions w'ould ho simply that 
improvements on a largo .scale, and in <'vcry largo town, could be 
undertaken by tho local authority without fear of exces.sive cost oj- 
additional burden on tho ratr*d occupiers. Tlu.s is the age of 
municipal activity and ent<'vpTisc, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that local authorities -would lurler those eondition.s jovfullv 
embrace tho ojiportunity atforded to tliem, and that they would 
quickly put an end to tho scandal and disgrace Avhich has at last 
forced itself on public afteiition, and alarmed and shocked the 
public conscience. 

It remains to he seen whether practical effect can at present bo 
given to tho only measures which afford hope of permanent relief, or 
whether w’c shall be condemned to witnes>» yot another tinkering of 
tbe machinery which has entirely broken down. 

In this case it will be our duty to point out to the people at large 
that what they want done they must secure for themselves. I’olitical 
power is only the moans to an end—the extension of tho suffrage 
and redistribution of seats would indeed be as worthless as the vaca¬ 
tion essays of great landowners if they did not lead directly to tho 
practical solution of some of those social questions which intimately 
concern the-welfare of thoraas.sesof the people, and in tho settle¬ 
ment of which they have a just right to make their voices heard. 

J. ClJAMllERI.AlN. 
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I AM the great-grandson of Mcheiuct Ali, vlio more than half a 
century ago laid the foundation of the hereditary rule of our family 
in Egypt. My celebrated ancestor has always been described, even 
by his enemies, as a man of much determination and rare natural 
intelligence ; it must certainly be admitted that he understood in a 
romarkablo manner both the times ho lived in and tho people ho 
governed. It was by dint of thot>e qualities that he succeeded in 
calling forth order from chaos, and at last exchanged the subordi¬ 
nate position of a Turkish mli for tho more important career of an 
almost indopendont viceroy. We are all of us, I think, justly proud 
of my grcat-grandfatlier, who, to use Lord Dufferin’s own words, 
“ proved his right to found a dynasty by emancipating those whom 
he ruled from the arbitrary thraldom of an imperious suzerain ” 
His son, Ibrahim Pacha, only lived for a few months after his 
accession; my father, the Khedive Ismail, occupied the throne of 
Mehemot Ali for seventeen years, and my eldest brother, Meheraet 
Tewfik I^aclia, now reigns in his stead. I was born twenty-four 
years ago in my father’s house situated on the island of Ehoda, 
opposite Old Cairo, and am an Egyptian of tho Egyptians. 

If I am an Egyptian by birth and sympathies, and one of tho 
house of Mehemet Ali by descent, I may with equal justice almost 
claim to be an Englishman by education. My governess when I 
was a little child, and whose features I can haidly remember now, 
was an Englishwoman; during ten yeais General Maclean gave mo 
the benefit of his care us my tutor and governor, and ho was succeeded 
by Mr. Freeland. I then came to England to continue ray education 
at the Eoyal Military Academy at Woolwich, where 1 eventually 
passed tho examination qualifying me for a commission in the Artillery. 
Meanwhile, great changes had taken place in Egjrpt; for my father, 
having abdicated in favour of his eldest son, Tewfik Pacha, had 
gone into exile at Naples. I wrote to my brother to say that, as my 
proposed course of studies had been thus completed, I intended 
returning to Egypt. I had yet, however, to learn the bitter lesson 
that it was an unpardonable offence to bo my father’s son. Other 
transgressions I could not possibly have committed, as I had never 
taken any share in Egyptian politics, being still little more than a 
boy when I first came to England. My brother peremptorily for¬ 
bade my coming to Cairo. Lord Granville twice intervened on my 
behalf, but the Khedive’s resolution on the subject was not to be so 
easily shaken. He has since emphatically declared that as long os 
VOL. XXXIV. N.S. 3 o 
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ho reigns I shall never see Egypt again. From this decision there 
is no appeal; so I, too, like my fathor, am an exile. 

I desire to say a few words about those passing events which have 
so irdiniato and vital a concern with the future of Egypt, and which 
may possibly in a more remote degree even affect the destiny of 
England.^ My individual position, it is true, might very well counsel 
me to keep silence; but my duty to Egypt, the land of my birth, and 
my affection for England, the country of my education and the 
hospitable refuge of my exile, must be my excuse for speaking. 

I more and more deplore the tendency which continually shows 
itself to treat Egyptian Nationalism either as a fiction or as the 
shadowy dream of political enthusiasts. It is neither one nor the 
other. It is a genuine phase of Egyptian thought and feeling which 
grow up long before the Prommeiamento of September, 1881, and 
has, I think, assuredly survived Tcl-el-Kcbir. I do not for a 
moment give Arabi and his associates the credit of inventing it or 
even bringing it to light; but I sincerely believe they were its 
faithful and honest exponents to the best of their ability. I also 
am of opinion that the majority of Egyptians were heart and soul 
with them in those efforts for reform and redress which, by an 
adverse combination of circumstances, at last developed into armed 
resistance. No popular error has entailed more fatal consequences 
on Egypt than this misundershuiding of her legitimate aspirations. 
The ridicule so unsparingly cast on her puny attempts at constitutional 
reform was to my mind something like the pelting of the frogs by the 
boys in JEsop’s fables: it produced laughter and gibes in Europe, 
but it brought grief and despair to my fellow-countrymen. Egyptian 
Nationalism was unsparingly pelted by its European critics, and the 
Egyptians arc still suffering from the effects. The late unfortunate 
war was to a great extent brought about by misconception and mis¬ 
representation of Egyptian feeling, and it is only just now that 
people are beginning to suspect a blunder. I do not myself wonder 
at the error into which England fell, and when once the mistake was 
made, a series of accidents helped to perpetuate it. The key of a 
real and lasting solution of the Egyptian difficulty is to be found in 
a due recognition of Egyptian Nationalism in its bn idcst sense on the 
part of England as the pioneer of reorganisation, and by the Egyptian 
Qocernment as the actual and interested reorganisers. 

I am so accustomed to see every conceivable ill connected with 
Egypt persistently attributed to my father that I am not astonished 
at a great deal being always taken for granted on this head. As a 
matter of fact the Khedive Ismail was the first to recognise and 
even promote the growth of national aspirations, to give his subjects 
a constitution, to implant tho seeds at least of a system of represen¬ 
tation in the country, and to carry out such a sweeping measure of 
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judicial reform as was involved in the creation of tho International 
Tribunals. When tho last events of his reign come to bo impartially 
considered, history will make up her mind as to the extent which 
these early attempts to give force to tho principle of “ Egypt for the 
Egyptians ” contributed to precipitate his downfall; but it is impos* 
sible with justice to deny that he himself gave the first impulse to a 
movement which he saw was only the natural consequence of im¬ 
proved education and increased conne^'tion with the civilisation of 
the West. My brother, the present Khedive, after repeated hesita¬ 
tions and changes of opinion, finally determined to cru*.}! out 
Egyptian Nationalism. Wo were a year ago, and are still, in 
presence of the consequences. I fimdy believe that, until the real 
nature of those events which have so rapidly crowded one upon the 
other during tho last four years of Egyptian liisi ory arc bo tier under¬ 
stood, we shall never he able to liberate ourselves from the dire confu¬ 
sion in which the country is still int'xtricably plunged. As to my 
brother, I will say nothing. I only hope he will come to realise 
those mistakes which have brought so many misfortunes to Egypt. 
He may then induce his subjects to reverse the opinion they have 
arrived at concerning him. All I wish to do, us f.vr as tho limits of 
this short paper will allow me, is to point out tho error which I con¬ 
ceive has been committed in the wholesale rejection of Egyptian 
Nationalism as a fiction, and at the same time the inutility of 
attempts to transfer the blame for the calamities of Egypt to the 
wrong shoulders. 

I will take as an example the question which is at tho moment I 
write of supremo importance to the future of Egypt—^the indebted¬ 
ness of the peasantry. To my great surprise an able writer who has 
recently told us much about that country would also hold my father 
responsible even for this. Now, as a matter of fact, when the Khe¬ 
dive Ismail left Egypt in June, 1879, tho fellaheen owed onij’- two 
millions sterling; whereas in June, 1883, their debt reached very 
nearly tho alarming total of twelve millions of pounds. I am at a 
loss to conceive by what train of reasoning my father can bo 
reproached for a state of things over which he could have had no 
possible control. If the peasants paid heavier taxes before the 
Law of Liquidation came into force, their interests as regards an 
adequate water-supply for the carrying on of their cultivation were 
more efliciently protected. Good irrigation enabled them to pro¬ 
duce more, and their condition was then infinitely preferable to 
the state in which they are to-day. The collection of taxes was, 

I think, better managed in the old time. Nothing favours tho 
usurer more than the monthly or periodical gathering in of tho 
contributions required from the fellah. The Egyptian peasant can 
only pay his taxes when he receives the proceeds of his harvest. If 

3 a 2 
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thev nro not taken from him then he improvidontly spends his 
gains, and must go to tho usurer to satisfy each succeeding demand 
of tho tax-gathor€’r. No half measures can avert the crisis which 
has been produced by a variety of causes, two of which I have briefly 
endeavoured to indicate. There must be a searching and local 
investigation. Tho usurer must not be allowed any great facilities 
for exacting his pound of flesh, nor do I believe in loans by banks 
or flnaneial companies to pay off these remorseless creditors. It 
must be first ascertained what the peasants really borrowed—I 
mean, of course, what they really received. When this is done (and 
it can only be ascertained by close inquiry) schemes for helping the 
debtors by other loans at a moderate rate of interest are worth con¬ 
sidering. I regret to sec the consideration of this crying question 
has been postponed. Even us I write wo are furnished with an 
illustration of tho inevitable consequences of delay and mere 
palliative remedies. A Standard telegram from Egypt tells us that 
“ The commissioners which are to be appointed to examine into tho 
question of tlie debt of tho Jcllahrpn are not to be intrusted with tho 
work until the end of December, in order that peasants may not be 
encouraged by false hopes to evade tho payment of their taxes and 
debts.” Tlicn follows what might very well have been anticipated: 
“ Tliehave already learnt that the Government intends 
examining into their condition next year, and instead of the wishod- 
for result being obtained, they are simply renewing all their bills 
with tho usurers at exorbitant rates, hoping for ultimate relief.” 
We have, tljcrefore, nothing left to comfort us but the assurance 
“ that hir. Edgar Vincent is busy at tlic capital, gathering informa¬ 
tion from all sources, and endeavouring to find a solution for what 
has become by far the most serious question of the day.” Till some 
decision has been come to, it is impossible to disguise tho fact that 
another danger for tho peace of Egypt will always be looming in the 
distance. 

There are, however, other questions of hardly less importance to 
tho future of Egypt. I allude to the ovoi’crowding of the Civil 
Service with European empht/^s and the crying inequality of taxation 
as between the native Egyptians on the one hand and the foreign 
colonists on tho other. As yet, I regret to see, no material change for 
the better has been either attempted or accomplished in these matters. 
I do not think Arabi can bo, with justice, accused of having ever said 
too much or spoken too strongly on tho subject. During my father's 
reign Europeans often entered the service of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment at his invitation, but no perceptible irritation was caused by 
their presence. The reason for this is very simple. In the Khedive 
Ismail’s time Europeans were selected for employment solely by 
reason of manifest personal fitness for the efBcient discharge of the 
various functions belonging to their diflerent posts. The Egyptians 
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are quick enough to realise evident superior qualifications, and their 
presence was quite sufficient to prevent outward grumbling or 
inward discontent. Since then on n change iout ccla\ Europeans 
have been appointed merely because they were Europeans, and as 
such deemed fitting objects for protection ; the salaries of their posts 
have been increased wholly with a view to meet European require¬ 
ments, while native Egyptians have been unceremoniously elbowed 
out of the way to make room for the now comers. These evils have 
especially abounded in cases where a dtpartment has been blessed 
with a dual foreign superintendence representing two rival foreign 
influences. Each element in the superintendence naturally enough 
vied with his colleague in creating a subordinate body of faithful 
compatriot adherents; and the native Egyptians have had, as usual, 
tp pay thc^wA casscs of these international jealousies. Under these 
circumstances, I think the complaints of the Egyptians on this head 
can hardly be wondered at. The Egyptian reformer of the future 
must take care to be always able to justify the employraont of 
Europeans by the superior qualifications of his nominees; he must 
strive, at the same time, to create, as far as possible, an intelligent 
^d trustworthy Egyptian Excciitivo, 

Foreigners in Egypt must, in the time to come, submit to tho 
same burdens of taxation as the Egyptians. It is difficult to describe 
the perpetual irritation caused by tho present existing glaring in¬ 
equality of State contribution. Egypt is now asked to pay some 
millions sterling on u(‘couut of tho losses occasioned to Europeans at 
Alexandria. This affords an opportunity for an equitable adjust¬ 
ment of the taxation question. The accounts which reach us as to the 
proposed settlement of the Indemnity Claims are far from reassuring. 

Hero, too, I think some searching and imjiartial inquiry is needed. 

««*««* 

have been somewhat surprised to hear it lately asserted that tho 
great network of pubb'e improvements my father wove with so much 
toil and at so great a cost over the whole face of Egypt was merely 
designed as a means of improving his own estates. A glance at tho 
map will show this suggestion to be groundless. How the theory 
I allude to can, with any show of reason, be applied to such 
enterprises as the harbour of Alexandria, the railways, and tho 
telegraph-lines scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, I am at a loss to imagine. Ismail Pacha to a groat extent 
certainly incurred the public debt of Egypt; but it is not less true 
that he laboured hard for the progress of his country. Tho just 
historian cannot, I think, ignore the contrast between the matorial 
Egypt of 1860 and the material Egypt of 1880. Some writers, 
however, not only fail to realise it, but apparently forget that one- 
fifth of the liabilities of Egypt must be attributed to the expenses 
she incurred in the construction of the Suez Canal, which has 
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benofitccl the whole world so much and Egypt herself so little. 
I do not even attempt to assert that my father’s policy was 
either perhjct or free from many grievous errors, nor do I for a 
jaomciit imagine ho thinks so himself. Adversity and exile have 
afiorded time and occasion for reflection. Ismail Pacha (if I may, 
as his son, take the liberty of saying so) tried to run when he should 
have waliced. The rapid pace at which he desired Egypt to advance 
in civilisation and prosperity did temporary harm at least both 
to the country and to himself. My father also, I think, erred in con¬ 
centrating too much commercial enterprise in hi.< own person. His 
greatest blunder, however, was probably his too confiding trust in 
the foreitjn element of his administration. I do not wish my readers 
to think lhat by the term “foreign” I refer to the Europeans 
who entered the Egyptian cabinet towards the close of his reign. 

From such blame as these three faults entail his Highness Ismail 
Pacha cannot escape. He has gathered, and is gathering still, the 
bitter fruit they have brought him. It cannot, however, be denied, 
as I have said before, that he made Egypt what she is, or rather 
what she might be, to-day. The education which rendered national 
aspirations possible was his work. He gave Egypt her first consti-^ 
tution and her first representative assembly. Ho preserved order 
through the country down to the very moment ho quitted it. 
Many Egyptians owe their first employment in the public service 
to him. He succeeded at last in obtaining the semi-independence 
of his country from the unwilling concessions of “an imperious 
suzerain,” as well ns the right of daect succession for his eldest 
son. He constructed, as I hove before said, railways, canals, 
bridges, telegraphs, and harbours. Ho opened in person the 
greatest triumph of engineering skill the world has ever scon. When 
ho became conscious of the growing strength of the national aspira¬ 
tions ho had encouraged, he made an attempt to give them a practical 
form. Ifo was not, however, permitted to complete the experiment 
in person. A bitter experience of four years has brought us face 
to face once more with the old question. What is to be the future 
of Egypt f If ever a satisfactory solution is to bo arrived at it 
can only be found in a patient inquiry into the latest portions of 
Egyptian history, a generous sympathy with the legitimate aspira¬ 
tions of the people, and a duo recognition of the national sentiment 
which prevails amongst them. No stable reorganisation can bo 
built up either on useless recriminations or unworthy prejudice. I 
firmly trust that England will yot teach us that “ Egypt for the 
Egyptians ” means something more than a political formula. It is 
this belief, and this belief alone, which must bo the excuse and justi¬ 
fication for troubling an over-generous public with the ideas of on 
exile. Ibrahim Hilmy. 
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On tlio tenth of December, one liundred and fifteen years ago, 
the Royal Academy of Arts in London was founded by Cfcorge III. 
The aim of those artists who, dissatisfied with the manage¬ 
ment of the short-lived Incorporated Society of Artists, in which 
no provision was made for art instruction, were chiefly instru¬ 
mental in establishing the Royal Academy, may bo gathered 
from the following extract from the memorial presented by them 
to the King on November 28, 1708: “The two principal objects 
W'o have in view are the Ohtablishing a well-regulated School 
or Academy of Design for the use of students in the Arts, and an 
Annual Exhibition, open to all artists of distinguished merit, where 
they may offer their performances to public inspection, and acquire 
that degree of reputation imd encouragement wliicli they shall be 
deemed to deserve. We apprehend that the profit arising from the 
last of these institutions will fully answer all the expenses of the 
first; we oven flatter ourselves they will be more than necessary for 
that purpose, and that we shall bo enabled annually to distribute 
somewhat in useful chari(ic.s.'’ Among the names of the twenty-two 
artists who signed tins memorial are those of Benjamin West, 
Richard Wilson, Angelica Kauffmann, Francesco Bartolozzi, Mary 
Moser, Francis Cotes, William Chambei's, Paul Sandby, and Francis 
Hayman. The King’s answer to the prayer of the memorialists for 
his patronage, protection, and assistance in carrying out their scheme 
was most favourable, but he desired that their intentions should bo 
more fully set forth in writing. A plan was accordingly drawn up 
and presented to him on December 7, of which he expressed his 
approval, and on the 10th it was formally submitted to him at St. 
tlamos’s, and he wrote at the bottom of it, “ I approve of this plan; 
let it be put in execution, George R.” This plan, which is called 
the “ Instrument,” defines in twentv-seven clauses the constitution 
and government of the Academy. It also gives tlio names of the 
thirty-six artists nominated by the King as Academicians. Among 
them, in addition to the twenty-two who signed the memorial, are 
the names of Joshua Reynolds and Thomas Gainsborough. 

Somo of the most important clauses of this Instrument were those 
which dealt with the “ Schools of Design,” to be instituted under 
the conduct and general superincendenco of an officer to be called the 
**Keeper,” and the teaching in which was to be ** under the direction 
of the ablest artists,” who were to be ** elected annually from among 
the Academicians,” and to be called Visitors.” There were also to 
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be Professors for tho delivery of public lectures. The Keeper (George 
hlichael jro‘>cr) and tho Visitors were oleeted, together with the 
I’residciit (Joshua Iteynolds), the Secretary, and the Council, at tho 
first mooting of tho members of the newly-formed institution, held four 
days after its foundation. The Professors wore chosen at the next 
meeting on December 17. The earliest subjects of consideration by 
the Council wore bye-laws for the regulation of the schools and 
arrangements for their early opening. This event took place on 
January 2, 1769, when Sir Joshua Ileynolds delivered the first of 
those discourses which have become famous for the beauty of their 
style and for tlic ’valuable instruction and advice that they offer to 
tho student of art. In this discourse the accomplished President 
lays down tho principles by which both the teachers and the taught 
should bo guided in their work. It would bo well if, in tho present 
day, Kis words of wisdom were more read and acted upon. The schools 
thus came into existence before any steps were taken for holding 
an exhibition, and were first held in some largo chambers in Pall 
Mall, a little eastward of the site now' occupied by the Senior United 
Service Club, and consisted of what was called an “antique” or 
“ plaister academy ” and an “ academy of living models.” In order 
to obtain admission as a student it was required that tho candidate 
should “present a drawing, or model, from a plaister cast to tho 
Keeper, and if ho thinks him properly qualified he shall be permitted 
to make a drawing or model from a cast in the Royal Academy, which, 
if approved of by tho Keeper and Visitor for the time being, shall be 
laid before the Council for confirmation; which obtained, ho shall 
receive his letter of admission as a Student in the Royal Academy, 
where he shall continue to draw' after the plaister till tho Keeper and 
Visitor for tho time being judge him qualified to draw after the living 
models, when they shall have pow’er to admit him.” In tho antique 
school the instruction W'as entirely in the hands of the Keeper; in the 
school for tho li^ ing model it was practically carried on by tho 
Visitors, though under the general superintendence of that authority. 
Of these Visitors there were to be annually elected nine from amongst 
the Academicians, “painters of history, able sculptors, or other 
persons properly qualified.” Each w'as to attend one month in tho 
year by rotation, “ to set the figures, to examine tho performances 
of the students, to advise and instruct them, to endeavour to form 
their taste, and turn their attention towards that branch of the arts 
for which they shall seem to have the aptest disposition.” Tho 
first Visitors were Agostino Carlini, Charles Catton, G. Baptist 
Cipriani, Nathaniel Dance, Francis Hayraan, Peter Toms, Benjamin 
West, Richard Wilson, Francesco Zuccarelli. In tho clause of tho 
Instrument above quoted providing for the establishment of these 
Visitors lay the fundamental principle of the method of instruction 
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to bo carried out in the Academy schools, a i)riuciplo which has 
been maintained and enlarged down to the present time—viz. that 
the students should have the opportunity of profiting by tho instruc¬ 
tion and example not of one able artist but of many. Tho aim was 
to encourage individuality, not to promote uniformity. 

During the first year beventy-seven students wore admitted, the 
period of studentship being fixed at six years. Among tphem wore 
many who afterwards becamo Academicians— e.g. John Bacon, Thomas 
Banks, Richard Cosway, Francis Who. tley, John Yeun, John Flax- 
man, and others. That encouragement in the shape of prizes might 
not be wanting, three gold medals were given—one for the best 
picture in oil-culours, one for the best model of a bas-relief, and 
one for tho best design in architecture, aiul nine silver medals for 
drawings and models done in the scliools. To these was added, in 
the following year, a “ travelling studentship ” of the value of £60 a 
year, tenable for three years, which was to be competed for by tho 
gold-medal students, its object being to allbrd those who gave promise 
of superior ability tho means of studying their art abroad. In tho 
same year, too, the librarj', the establishment of which had been pro¬ 
vided for by a clause in the Instrument, w'as opened, and a librarian 
(Francis Ilayman) appointed. 

All those ad% a ntagi's were olFercd to the student froo of all charge, 
lie had to contiibuto nothing in tlu' sli.ipe of fees, or in any other 
w’ay, towards defiaying tho ox[)enses of his education. It may, 
therefore, be haid to have boon another fimihimental principle of the 
Academy schools that they should be free schools. If the profits 
arising from n}i .‘innu.il exhibition, out of which they w'cro maintained, 
were not sufficient, George III. had promised, in compliance with 
tho request of tho memorialists, to raako up the difference out of his 
own privy purse. At the end of tho first year ho expended, in 
fulfilment of this promise, a sum of £900. This call upon the royal 
purse continued for twelve years, though gradually decreasing in 
amount. In 1781 tlio receipts from tho exhibition were more than 
enough to moot all tho expenses of the institution. 

Early in the year 1771 the schools were transferred from Pall 
Mall to apartments made over to the Royal Academy for its use by 
George III. in his palace at old Somerset House, a building which 
had been the private property of the Crown for more than two 
centuries. Shortly afterwards it was surrendered by tho King for 
tho purpose of Government offices; but his Majesty, in consenting to 
exchange it for Buckingham House, stipulated that a part of the 
now building should be appropriated to tho Royal Academy, 
tho Royal Society, and the Society of Antiquaries. The new 
rooms were ready in 1780, and to them were removed not only 
the schools, the library, and the other departments which had 
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already been boused in the old building, but also the exhibition, 
whioli u|) to that date had been held in its old quarters in Pall Mall. 
The numbej- of students who had been admitted to the schools in 
the twelve years from their foundation in 1769 to the end of the 
vear (1780) in which they took possession of the building in new 
Soiiicrsot House was 684, and the amount expended in their gratuitous 
education .:tlO,82G 17s. Gd. Ilcro the Iloyal Academy and its schools 
reiuaiiicd for fifty-six years. During that time Benjamin West 
succeeded Ileynolds as President, Thomas Lawrence took the placoof 
West, and Martin Archer Shoo that of Lawrence; Agostino Carlini, 
Joseph AVilton, Henry Puseli, ilonry Thomson, and William Hilton 
succeeded one another as Keepers; while among the names ot the 
students during that period arc found those of Horthcote, Stothard, 
Lawrence, Hoppiier, Moreland, Shee, Flaxman, Turner, Soane, 
Oallcotl, llaydon, Ijinncll, AVilkie, Midready, Hilton, Leslie, Etty, 
Constable, Eastlakc, Edwin Landseer, Boxall, Macliso, Foley, and 
many others ■well known to fame. In the course of this long period 
various changes were made in tlic rules and regulations. The term 
of studentship, originally fixed at six years, was extended in 1792 to 
seven years, and again, in 1800, to ton years, with the privilege of 
an annual renewal dependent upon the diligence and progress of the 
applicant; the value of the travelling studentship was increased 
from i!6() to €100 a year in 1790, to £130 in 1817, and to £160 in 
1832. In 1810, and at .subsequent periods, additional subjects for 
competition wore set, and additional medals and prizes given; a 
school of painting, in addition to the antiq lO .school and the school 
of the living model, was instituted in ISlo, imd Visitors wore elected 
to teach in it on the same principle as in the life school, while a 
Curator was appointed to have the general charge of it. The annual 
average cost of the scliools had risen to £2,000. 

We now enter on what may be called the third period in the 
history of the Iloyal Academy and its schools, viz. that of its 
location in Trafalgar Square, There is no need to enter here into 
the discussions which uro.so both in and out of Parliament as to 
the right of the Iloj’al Academy to claim to be provided with accom¬ 
modation elsewhere when the apartments which had 1 een given it at 
Somerset House were required by the Government for public olfices. 
Su£B.co it to say that the claim was admitted, and at the end of 1836 
a portion of the new building juht erected in Trafalgar Square to 
serve as a National Gallery was lianded over to the Academy. The 
formal installation took place on April 28, 1837, when William IV., 
who, as head of the institution, had expressly given his sanction and 
consent to the exchange of apartments, came and opened the new 
building. The accommodation for the schools was in some respects 
superior to what it had been at Somerset House, but was by no 
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means adequate to the increase in the number of students. Among 
the list of those admitted just previous to and soon after the removal 
from Somerset House occur the names of J. C. Hook, W. P. Frith, 
and J. E. Millais. The following are some of tho principal changes 
which took place in the rules during this period: the reduction in 
1853 of the term of studentship from ten to sevcii years, with tho 
privilege to those who hud obtained medals ot continuing students 
for life; tlie admission for the first time of female students in 1860; 
the appointment of a Curator in the . ntique scliool in 1851, and in 
tho life school in 18(56; and the further addition of money prizes 
and medals for annual competition, including a travelling student¬ 
ship of UIGO for architects. An increa'ic in tho annual cost had 
taken place, and it now averaged neai’ly ii3,000. The presidential 
chair had been occupied successively by Sir C. L. Eastlake and Sir F. 
Grant, while George Jones and Charles Land^oc^ had been Keepers. 

The 3 'ear 1869 was an important one in tho history of the 
Academy. It had just completed its century, and was about, for the 
first time, to take possession of a permanent home belonging to itself. 
Negotiations for the removal of the Academy from Trafalgar Square, 
in order that tho whole of the building mipht bo appropriated to the 
purposes of the National Gallery, had beoii going on for some years, 
but it was not until 1866 that the Government, recognising the claim 
of the Academy in virlue of its original tenure of apartments under 
tho Crown, and of the public services rendered by it for so many 
years in giving gratuitous art-education to all those able to profit by 
it, in affording all qualified artists an opportunity of exhibiting their 
works, and in relieving distressed artists and their families, without 
any aid from the Slate, offered lo place at its disposal Burlington 
House and a portion of the ground behind it; the Academy, on its 
part, undertaking to erect out of tlie fends which, after defraying the 
varied expenses connected with its public work, it had, by careful 
management and economy, been enabled to lay by, all such buildings 
as might bo necessary for carrying on that work. Those buildings 
were begun in 1867, and in 1869 the exhibition galleries and the 
schools were completed. Circumstances prevented the adaptation of 
old Burlington House to tho purposes of the library, tho Gibson and 
diploma galleries, tho Council room, and the offices until 1874. 

Hitherto the schools, both at Somerset House and Trafalgar Square, 
had been carried on under the disadvantageous liability of being 
wholly or partially discontinued during tho time the Exhibition was 
open, the same rooms serving for both purposes. Now the students 
were able to pursue their work uninterruptedly throughout tho 
year, with tho exception of two months’ vacation, in rooms specially 
constructed and intended to be used for no other object. Great 
changes followed as a natural consequence. A preliminary school 
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of painting', in which tho teclniiqite of oil-painting was to 1)C taught 
to tin* btudonts j)rcvious to their being allowed to paint from a model, 
wus instituted. A larger number of models were employed. A 
teuclier of urcliltccture was nominated, and many other improve- 
nu'nts and alterations in tho internal conduct and discipline of the 
ditlercnl schools were introduced. Increased effect was given to 
those changes by the appointment, in 1878, of Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, 
It.A., as Keeper. Each year now saw something more done to add 
to the advantages and opportunities of the student. But to many 
members of the Academy there still seemed room for further ira- 
l)rovement, and in 1879, soon after the election of Sir Frederick 
Jjoighton as President, a special committ('o was appointed, which, 
after long and careful inquiiy, drew up a revised code of laws, in 
which were embodied many and very important changes. These 
laws, with certain modifications, were adopted by the Council and 
(Icneral Assembly, and approved by the (iucen, and a printed copy 
of them is pr»‘scntcd to every student on his or her admission. 

Let mo now give a simple answer to the practical questions— 
what is tho curriculum in the Academy schools, and what are 
tho rewards and advantages open to the students? Every can¬ 
didate for admission must present certain specified drawings, 
or models. These are examined by tho Council, and if con¬ 
sidered of Hufficiont merit, the exhibitor is admitted us a Pro¬ 
bationer for two months, during Avhicli time he or she must 
attend at the Academy to make similar drawings or models. Should 
these seem to tho Coimcil to be as good a^ the first sent in, tho 
candidate is admitted as a Student. Tie then enters the Antique 
School, which, to use tho phraseology of tho old hiws, is “ for the 
study of tho best remains of ancient sculpture,” and where he finds 
a plentiful supply of casts. The instruction here is given by the 
Keeper, assisted by a Curator. Tho next step takes tho student 
either into tho Preliminary Painting School (for the study of tho 
purely technical details of painting), and School of Drawing from 
tho Life (for the study of drawing from tho nude), if a painter, and 
if a sculptor, into tho School of Modelling from tho Life (for the 
more special study and practice of (ho ait of sculpture) In order 
to roach these schools he has to satisf}*^ the Council, by the 
performance of certain specified tasks, that he is capable of profiting 
by the instruction given there. The Keeper and a Curator carry on 
tho teaching in the preliminary painting school. In tho school 
of drawing from tho life it is done by a Visitor, of whom ten are 
elected from among tho Academicians and Associates to serve for 
a month each, and a Curator; and in the school of modelling from 
tho life by a Visitor, of whom five are elected in the same way to serve 
for two months each, and a Curator. To the Upper School of Painting 
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(for the special study and practice of tho art of painting), and in 
which the system of instruction by Visitors and a Curator is tho 
same as in the life School, only such students arc admitted as ha\o 
succeeded in satisfying tho Council, by the piesentation of certain 
paintings and drawings, that they ha\e thoroughly mastered tho 
work required in the preliminary school, and ai capable of painting 
from the living model, both dressed and nude. Tho admission of 
architectural students is regulated in the same way as that of other 
students, but six months is allowed them instead of two in which 
to do their 'drawings as piobationci'>, since, being in ofEccs, they can 
only attend in the evenings. They aie then admitted into tho 
Architectural School (for tho s( udy of architeetuml drawing and 
design), which is divided into tho upper and lower division. One 
year must bo passed in the latter, during wliich drawings are made 
of given subjects, and then, if qualified, tho student passes into tho 
upper division, where he has to roike designs; ho fuither acquires 
the privilege of stud} ing in the antique and life schools. There 
is also a special class for modelling for architects under the charge 
of a separate teachei. Lectures to the students are delivered during 
the w inter on both anatomy and chemistry as applied to tho fine 
arts, and on painting, sculpture, and architecture ; and the library 
is open daily. Free access is also given to both the summer and 
the winter exhibitions. 

Great additions have been made under the present scheme to tho 
prizes and medals. The travelling studentships in painting, sculp¬ 
ture, and arehitoctuie have been raised to £200, tenable for one year, 
and are no longer the subject of a separate competition, but are given 
to tho winners of the gold medals, the architects having also iu 
every alternate year a travelling studentship for travel and study 
in England of £60. Landscape-painting has a gold medal and a 
scholarship of £50, provided for out of tho money left to tho 
Academy by Turner, the remainder of which, it may hero be noted, 
is distributed in charitable annuities to distressed artists not membors 
of the Academy; and a gold modal and £25 is allotted to line- 
engraving. These are biennial premiums. Tho annual ones include 
a prize of £30 for an oil landscape, the proceeds of a legacy left for • 
the purpose by Miss Crcswick, sister of the late Thomas Croswick, 
R.A.; £40 in two prizes, the gift of 3Ir. E. Armitage, R.A., for a 
monochrome sketch of a design for a figure picture; £10 for a design 
in water-colour or tempera for the decoration of a public building, 
with an allowance of £4 a week for canying out the design if it be of 
sufficient merit; £100 in four prizes for drawings of a figure from 
the life; £70 in two prizes for models of a figure from tho life; 
besides numerous smaller prizes and silver medals for different sub¬ 
jects of competition iu painting, drawing, sculpture, and architecture. 
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The term of htudontship has now been fixed at six years, 
its original duration, and life studentship has been altogether 
ubolidicd. Indeed, the uselessness of the student’s' con^tinuance in 
the schools, unless ho shows at a comnarntivcly early period good 
promibo of attaining to some considerable degree of proficiency in his 
arf, has been so strongly fell, that it is now intend^ to subject all 
students in painting and sculpture who have reached the upper paint¬ 
ing school or the sculpture school to an examination at the end pf *their 
three years, and only those who are able to pass it will be alliJ^jOed 
to remain ; such as have not yet gained admission in the three years 
to either of the above schools will, ipso facto, cease to bo students. 
Architects, in order to remain, must iiave passed into thd upper 
division of their school. The examinations above alluded to will be 
held half-yearly, corresponding to the periods at which admission 
first takes place, and a scholarship of £50, tenable for two years, will 
be given to the painter and to the sculptor who shall pass it moat 
successfully. These scholarships aro derived from the munificent 
bequest of £10,000 left to the Academy by the late Charles Landseer, 
Il.A.—^who held the office of Keeper for twenty-three years—for 
the purpose of founding pii/es in the schools. 

Those recent changes have, of course, not been carried out without 
a corresponding increase of expense, and the annual cost of the school 
now amounts to from £5,000 to £0,000. The number of students on 
the books is just under 400. These, it must be remembered, consti¬ 
tute the pick of those who are seeking to make art their profession. 
Since the establishment, within the last thirty years, of schools of 
art in London and the country, the standard of admission to the Royal 
Academy schools has been gradually raised, and at the present time 
they may fairly claim to be considered as the TJniversity of Art in 
England. 

No attempt has been made in the foregoing pages to do more than 
give a plain statement of facts which are probably very little known. 
The exhibition of the Royal Academy is a household word, but few 
who visit it aro aware of the educational work which steadily, 
since its foundation, has been carried on within its walls. On 
tho 10th of this month the I*resident, following the example of 
his predecessors in tho chair, will, after distributing tho prizes, give 
an address to the students, and on the two or three following days 
the various paintings, drawings, and models sent in by them in 
eompetitien for these prizes will be open to the inspection of all who 
care to take the trouble to walk up into the exhibition galleries. 
There could be no better opportunity of obtaining some idea of the 
instruction which tho young artist obtains gratuitously and which 
costs the State nothing. 


Fred. A. Eaton. 
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A CRITICAL point iu the history and usipirations of'the Third 
Republic lias now been reached. It must bo admitted that, after five 
years of a negative Republic (1870—7 j) and eight years of a parlia- 
mentery Republic (1875—88), tho Republican party has not yet 
suepeeded in procuring for itself those indispensable instruments of 
power which other Go\crnmonts find naturally to their hand. The 
Republic has only just acquired a magistracy after its own image 
and a judicial body animated by its spirit. It has neither found 
time to complete tho reorganization of its army nor means to estab¬ 
lish regular relations with a religious institution which, holding 
the position of a State Church, employs its strength in waging a 
bitter war against the State. Nor is the law for securing liberty 
of association, and endowing professional bodies with a regular 
organization, more advanced than judicial reform. The acts designed 
to protect workmen against accidents by machinery, to repair 
partially tho evils caused by tho general employment of mechanism 
and steam, to defend the weakness of individuals against the 
tyranny of great companies, or to protect old ago from destitution, 
are still merely inchoate. Politicians of all shades appear equally 
convinced that electoral reform is the first condition of progress, 
and that they will not obtain a free and stable democratic organi¬ 
zation until they have fonnod a strong parliamentary majority 
sprimg from a wide f>€rutin de linte. Yet this initial reform has still 
to bo realised. In every direction, then, wo see Republicans in 
power, governing the country, and filling the ofllcial posts; but a 
secret force of resistance so effectually prevents the execution of tho 
longest-promised democratic reforms that, supposing tho Republic 
were to come to an end to-morrow, it would be no paradox to assort 
that it had never wielded tho government of Franco. 

If the unseen development of history and the moral growth of a 
great nation counted for nothing, it might bo said that the Republic 
has no foundation whatever, and has maintained its position for 
twelve years only by a perpetual miracle. It cannot trust the 
magistracy or the Church, or certain high and aristocratic circles 
in its army; the leaders of finance, too, tho great companies who 
rule the Bourse and the Bank, have almost always been hostilo to it. 
In the mlonSf at the meetings of learned societies, and sometimes 
even in the barrack-room, it is the fashion to ridicule it. As regards 
the press, it is difficult to say whether tho reactionary or the 
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Ilcpublie.'ui journals aro the more fond of vituperating the political 
regime under which we live. Thus it is the peculiar lot of the 
llopublic to be daily assaulted, not only by every section of that 
opinion which was the firmest support of former administrations, 
but also by a notable portion of that liberal, progressive, and demo¬ 
cratic opinion which overtlirew the Government of the past. 

Compared with the series of French Governments of this century 
which have fallen one after another—the Second Empire in less than 
nineteen years, the Constitutional Monarchy in less than eighteen, 
and the Monarchy of tlic Restoration in less than fifteen years—our 
Republic of twelve years old has more than attained its majority. If 
tlio law common to all our Governments pending this revolutionary 
phase were applicable to the Republic, it ought to bo even now totter¬ 
ing to its fall; but, on the contrary, it is undeveloped rather than 
moribund. Such is the verdict of the nation to-day concerning our 
Third Republic. The French democracy, so tried for a hundred years, 
full of aspirations towards a bettor future which it hopes to reach 
through the Republic, holds the profound conviction that the 
Republic, necessary for the fulfilment of its purpose, has not yet 
arisen. With a visible^senso of expectation it demands, Quis norm 
nascitnr ordo? And it is from tho Republic that the democracy 
awaits and expects this new order, this unknown world, this social 
system as yet unpublished. 

II. 

Gambetta fully appreciated this state of mind. In the years of 
prosperity and tranquillity he foresaw tho hour when the democracy 
would seek to secure more complete possession of tho Republic, and 
when its enemies would make a supremo effort to stay its march. 
Gambetta prepared himself to meet such a crisis; he sought how to 
guide the democracy to its legitimate goal without excessive friction, 
by moderation, peace, and justice, and the organization of a true 
Government. Rut ho died; and hardly had we buried him when 
the conflict, which had indeed already begun, broke out openly. The 
Monarchical parties deemed the moment favoui'able for an attempt, 
if not to overthrow tho Republican Government, at all events to 
regain some of their influence in the Stale. Every one remembers 
the manifesto of Prince Napoleon, and the violent campaign com¬ 
menced by tho Legitimist organ, the Gazette de Fi'anw, on the 
morrow of Gambetta^s funeral. That marvellous ceremony, unex¬ 
ampled since those exalted days of the Revolution when a lyric 
enthusiasm seemed tho normal condition of man’s intellect, 
was not enough to enlighten men who for half o century and 
more have wrapped themselves in voluntary darkness. But when 
the shock had passed, and the national emotion was calmed by 
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the spectacle of grief so profoundly unanimousi the Republican 
party appeared stronger than over, and those attempts at faction were 
repressed with oxtromo ease. True it is that a certain section of the 
uncientruling classes, whic h the power of attraction exercised by Thiers 
and Gambetta rallied to tho existing order of things, has seemed to 
secede from a Republic which in their view is st<Uied and dethroned. 
But these men never liked, if they occasionally feared, tho Republic. 
They were Thierists or Gambettists, buf hardly Republicans. In 
Thiers or Gambetta they suav, not the Republic, but a safeguard 
against the excessive development of tho Republican democracy, 
lu Gambetta they were pleased to recognise a sort of social pro¬ 
tector, who would say to the w.ive, “ Thu^ far, and no farther.” It 
was not tho revoIuJionar}'’and democratic force inherent in him, but tho 
Conservative force which was also in him, which they cultivated with 
such jealous care and strove to develop exclusively. But he has 
departed and loft them forlorn; and now this party, the party of tho 
rich bourgeoisie, remains in suspense, fixing its eyes on the horizon 
.ind interrogating the clouds, which give no answer. 

The present attitude ol this wealthy and enlightened, but selfish 
and timid, p.irty will tend to correct itself in proportion as the 
Republic proves that it is as capable of maintaining liberty and peace 
without Gambetta as in his lifetimt'. 8omo of its members, who 
sc'ceded abruptly because they iancierl all was lost by the death of an 
individual, already perceive their mistake. They see more clearly 
than ev('r that the Republic has a natural strength of its own, and 
finds a sure support in the national conscience, m the spontaneous 
and thoughtful adhesion of intelligent minds, in the romomhranco of 
tho evils of the past, and the disenchantment wlfioh three monarcliies, 
ditforent iit form, but equally pow'eilcss for good, have protluced among 
tho bulk of the nation. The Republic, they say, may be mortal like all 
things human, but it can last many a long day yet; it nov(‘i showed 
more stability than in withstandiug so great a los>; thor’o is nothing 
ready to take its place; and, therefore, until the new order arises, it 
would be wise to live under its shadow and support it with a bene¬ 
volent neutrality. In tho ranks of tho Republican party, which 
constitutes the majoiity in Parliament and fills the principal ofliecs 
of the State, a happy change has declared itself. Its most intelligent 
and active members perceive that the time has arrived to show their 
capabilities, and they have set to work to deliberate and resolve. 
The quarrels, rivalries, and jealousies of which the Dictator's glory 
was the nourishment and pretext, are now appeased. The zeal for 
progress and reform is reawakened, because men understand tho 
necessity of satisfying the w'ants of Republican opinion, which has 
lost its way and requires to be led back from the perilous regions 
of dreams and vain regrets to tho invigorating study of facts and 
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tlic immediato realisation of the attainable. This now enthusiasm 
has uof boon found irreconcilable with harmony of sentiments; on 
the oonlruiy, it has contributed to bind closer a party which could 
achieve uolhiiig if it did not first constitute a firm majority. Since 
h(‘nln) so often and vainly preached discipline has been removed 
there has been an eager haste towards such discipline, as if it wore 
the linal refuge; and the teaching of the master never appeared 
more convincing than when ho was no longer at hand to repeat it 
daily. Thus wo notice an altogether unexpected result. Instead of 
anarchy, union and concentration of strength and will have followed 
this discomfiture of a great party; and the question now is, whether 
its leaders will find means to prolong this feeling when it begins to 
abate. 

Whatever the future may be, it is worthy of remark that for the 
moment all which Qambetta desired and advised, and which was 
(»bstinately refused him, has, now that he is no more, been attained 
naturally and without a struggle, or is in course of attainment, 
(lanibetta was continually recommending the Kopublicans to lay 
aside all questions of individual rivalry in favour of tlio general in¬ 
terests ol* the llopublic and the country, which comprise alike the 
inteiH sts of the whole party and of each member. He prayed and 
besought thorn to secure ministerial stability, and to organise a 
strong (jfovernment, capable of unity and continuity in its designs, 
and able to maintain the rights of France both at home and abroad. 
Hut uliile holding this patriotic language, (jiambetta, by his oxcep- 
lionul position and imniouro popularity, ’-.as unavoidably exposed 
tiO the accusation of seeking personal autliority. Seeming to ho him¬ 
self the Government, and being tlie most considerable personage in 
the country, he could seurccly address an invitation to his friends to 
create a strong State organization without incurring tlio charge of 
demauding power for himself. When a man has attained such 
proi)ortious, the natural relations of things are reversed; his words 
produce oftects contrary to all rules of logic, and his virtues 
ai)poar still more djingerous than his faults. The voice of patriotism 
is no longer recognised in him, and so closely is he identified with 
the nation, that even his deatli in its service is regaided only as a 
manoeuvre for enhancing his personal fortune and glory. 

Such was the position of Gainbetta towards the close of his 
brilliant life, when it seemed to have run hardly half its course. Ho 
had been raised by bis enemies no less than by bis friends to one 
of those dangerous pinnacles M'hore every movement seems to imperil 
life. The more he advised union and discipline, the more did 
suspicion, rivalry, and anarchy spread through the ranks of the 
Republican party; the more ho demanded a strong and energetic 
(lovernment, the more resolute became a certain group to rob the 
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Oovernmoui of necessary authority. France might fall as long as 
one man fell also. 

. During the eleven months that have elapsed since Gambetta’s 
death evoiytiling has changed. Discipline is re-established, a stable 
majority is constituted, and there is a gcnenil demand for a strong 
and durable Government. Even svrutin d<* As/i 's now proclaimed 
as a necessity by its adversaries of yesterday, who preferred to drive 
the author of tbc scheme into his g’’avo rather than accept this 
reform upon his recommendation. !No doubt the removal of Gam- 
betta is not the only cause of this clnnige of temper. A certain 
lime is needed for advice to penetrate into men’s minds; a truth 
must present itself again and again before it is recoi^cd. In the 
course of the past year the llepubliean party has thought much; it 
secs what ground it lost both within and without by reason of its 
divisions and quarrels, and its abandonment of all true political 
principles. Only 1S77—78, when the Jlcpublic seemed on the point 
ot being stifled by llic triumphant reaction under Marshal Mac- 
IVlahon, can comp.ire in gloom with the long days of 1882, when 
the Ticpublican paity blindly set to work to destroy the result of 
its own labours. Tho teaching of tinu' has produced more effect 
than all the eloquence in tho woihl, and, together with the death 
of Gambttta, has brought repentance to the hearts of the majority, 
and made them resolve to change their course. This, it has been 
said, is Gambetta’s tiiumph ; and it is certain that his policy never 
held greater sway than since ho was taken from us. It is, as it ^vcrc, 
a regeneration out of the womb of death. 


III. 

The Ferry ministry is Gamhetta’s ministry without Gambctta, 
and the progiammo of reform which the present majority and the 
Government agree in pressing forward, is the reflection of that which 
Gambctta laid before tbc Chamber at the momorablo sitting of 
January 2Gtb, but without the magnificent developments which 
were his alone. On that day, sjjcaking as Picsidont of tho Council, 
he gave judicial reform precedence o\er other legislative tasks; ho 
announced u detailed bohemo dealing with the rcorgauination of the 
various tribunals, the reduction of the number of judges, tho re¬ 
arrangement and extension ol their scvorul jurisdictions, and tho 
relief of taxjiayers by diminishing the expenses of prftcecdings. 
Then turning to military reform, he propost'd the reduction of tlio 
term of service to threo years, subject to proper giurantees for 
maintaining the cfliicicncy of the arnsy in the face of that immense 
public economy. 

The majority of tho Assembly, however, were resolved to over¬ 
turn him at any cost, and impatiently resented this enumeration of 
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projects wliicli they had themselves demanded. However dih^raceful 
it mi{>ht seem to upset a Government which was at one Avith them 
upon all points of necessary reform, they W'ould in truth liavc 
ti-aij)plcd even on tlie corpse of the licpublic in order to reach and 
.strike down Gambetta. Honour and safety required the downfall of 
the tyrant. So Avith each now period of his exposition of their own 
policy, the confederates stamped and .shouted and interrupted the 
orator, w'hilo he, feeling' a perilous pleasure in irritating them still 
further, continued to unfold his programme, proceeded to .speak 
of bills dealing Avith associations of CA'ory sort: irforms in respect 
of provident institutions, benefit societies, and the due pi’otottion of 
Avorknjcn ; together Avith schemes for the completion of our system 
of national education, for htrengtliening the laws governing the 
relatiojis of the State with the varloius Churches, and fo\* a.ssi,sting 
industry and commerce. lUit the majority could restrain thcmsclA'es 
no longer—could not pardon a man Avho, on the oa'c of his fall, laid 
his powerful grasp Aipon legislatiA'c toil wliicl) ten Acars AA'o\ild hardly 
suffice to accomplish. It Avas like easting an immenso net upon the 
stormy ocean of T’arliamciit; eAcry one felt himself caught in its 
meshes ; and caught they all remain, although the fisher of men is 
no more. 

Tlic bills upon these .subjects Avhich are uoav’ proceeding through 
I’arliauicnt embody tlu' in‘opo.sals AA'hieh Gamb<'ttu aunouuccd at that 
memorable sitting. 'I’hey deal Avith dillicult questions; but they 
have beoji attacked boldly, and some art' already partly acceptecl, 
Avhilo others await only the tqjprobation oi the Senate. This appro¬ 
bation, it i.s true, remains always uncertain, and tb.it is one re.ison, 
tliough not pcrliaps the most important, Avby the Chamlwr and the 
Cabinet have promised to undertake the problem of constitutional 
revision before the next general ('lection. When the liepublican 
party deals Avith the question of rcAision, Avliicb, Avith scridiu de IMe, 
Avas one of the cardinal ^loints of Gambotta’s policy, tbo attempt to 
solve it Avill certainly proceed upon tlic lines indicated by Gam¬ 
betta. The majority Avill not support au unlimited or a tabula 
rovisioun^sucb as 3111. Clomenceaii and Barodet desire, for that 
AA’Ould imperil the conquest.s of tbo last twelve years; but it will 
A’otc for the prudent and Avell-Avcighed revision of Gambetta. One 
article alone of Gambetta’s programme of .lunuary 2nth will not be 
followed—that, namely, in Avhich is indissolubly linked Avith the lot 
.of serutin de li&te constitutional reform. That involved a rash 
contempt of intervening obstacles which cost him dearly. Electoral 
reform and constitutional reform will now be attacked separately, 
but on both questions the principles of Gambetta will prevail. 
31. Jules Ferry, who, until lately, did not conceal his preference for 
m'uthi irarrondinmnenf, is convinced that muitm de Ikfe is necessary 
in order to preserve a governmental majority. 
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For the rest, the principles of tho policy wliich seemed to be van- 
qnisbed on January 26th reappear in the conduct of tho present 
Government more faithfully than in their legislation. A ready 
comprehension and a gradual and a prudent solution bf the political 
and social questions of the day; a firm and vigilant, if somewhat 
strict, maintenance of order; the encouragement and political initia¬ 
tion of noitcellcH couches sociulcs on tho one hand, and on the other the 
conservation of all that can bo conserved of the ancient traditions of 
France: that is tho rule of conduct wnich imposes itself now upon 
M. Ferry, as it prevailed in January, under the ministry of 
Gambetta. And why ? Evidently 'because it depends not upon 
the man but upon tho nalure of things, and is required by the 
situalion of France, so Catholic and so froetbinking, so long mon¬ 
archical and so sincerely revolutionary. Gambetta s merit was that 
he, better flnai any other man, recognised tho proper line of conduct. 
He did not invent it, for there is no other; MM. Jules Ferry, 
Waldcck-liousscau, and others follow it as best they can, and not 
without honour, and if M. Clemenceau were in power he too would 
follow it after his own fashion. 

During the debate upon judicial reform M. Clemenceau uttered 
a phrase which has been much noticed. “ Wo are weary, ’ said he, 
“ of playing the critic,” Yet criticism has a, great part in tho 
world j in politics as in literature it performs the indispensable work 
of eorrcction and amoudmeut. But the Extreme Left seems to 
confound with criticism an empty exhibition of wit and a mania 
of opposition and disparagement which bear no rosomblanco to 
it. The true political and social criticism was that applied by Gam¬ 
betta and his friends in determining the exact quantity of reform 
that Franco could support each day in any given circumstances. 
This method, however, breathing the spirit of modem science in its 
habits of experimental investigation, dift'ers widely from tho 
republicanism of heroic times; and accordingly, a certain number 
of Bepublicans, nourished exclusively on books and theories, refuse 
to recognise in it any likeness to that Bepublic which they admiro 
in history and carry in their hearts. 

It is no doubt a policy of transition; but so is our present society 
a society of transition. I'or a long time to come its aim must bo tho 
adaption of inert laws and unbending institutions to the living march 
of nations, and tho passage from tho old to tho new with the least 
possible friction. Tliis is the first time ^^hat the Eepublican party 
has had a policy in France. Victories and triumphs it enjoyed in 
1789 and 1848; but the preseilt is its first debut in political govern¬ 
ment, and it must be admitted that the party has not done badly 
since it has preserved its hegemony of the national affairs far beyond 
the limits promised it in 1870. Gambetta devised and planned 
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many things which he did not carry out. He had to yield to the 
inexorable n('ccssity of circumstances more often than he overcame 
them; but in the renunciation or indefinite adjournment of his 
dreams, and in his forced inactivity, he displayed a grandeur of soul 
whicli raised him above his contemporaries. Whenever he was 
compelled to adopt a middle course or accept a- compromise, he did 
so with such dignity, adroitness, and grace, that he seemed still to be 
accomplishing his own designs. This is one of the highest qualities 
of a politician; but it needs rare force of character and fertility of 
resource. Gambetta p(>8scsscd these qualities in a signal degree. 
And yet ho foil in the attpmpt too roughly to accelerate the tardy 
evolution of political intelligence. Ilis example will prove to those 
who deny the laws of political development that it is not possible to 
advance with impunity faster than the natural course of things. 
The great tomporiser, the creator of Opportunism, was liiraself the 
victim of his own precipitancy. It will be long before we see a 
repetition of his sovereign inspiration, his enthusiasm and irresistible 
fire; hut wo shall find less able men succeeding wliere lie failed, and 
adding to his policy improvements which he did not know. The 
impatient majority which overthrew him is glad to grant to his suc¬ 
cessors the facilities for governing which it obstinately refused to 
him, and to vote, if with diminished breadth and scope, the very 
laws which he demanded. That loyalty tow'ards the Government of 
which ho proclaimed the necessity, and which ho was dohied, is 
accorded ungrudgingly to his lieutenants. The Cabinet of M. tfules 
Ferry con venture far more than Oansbetta dared when ho was 
at the zenith of his power; and if it break up prematurely it 
will not be from disagreement with the majority, but from internal 
divisions. The Chamber only demands that it shall govern with 
will and vigoiir, and fulfil that political and social function for which 
Gambetta seemed to be expressly born, and which was entrusted to 
him, but was taken away again before he could exercise it. 

IV. 

The Eoman biographer of Alcibiades tells us that that great 
man had attained such a position in Athens that all the blows of 
fortune fell naturally upon his head, and ho had to bear the respon¬ 
sibility of every accident. Thus the writer remarks concerning 
the mutilation of the Ilermoc on the eve of the Sicilian expedition: 
“Suspicion seemed properly to fall on Alcibiades, because he was 
Vpekoned more powerful and higher than a private person ought to 
be. Whenever he appeared in public, he attracted all eyes to him¬ 
self, and no citizen was thought equal to him. Thus he inspired at 
the same time both groat hopes and great fears, because he was able 
to do either much barm or much good.” Most of these words apply 
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forcibly to Gambetta’s position in Franco. Ho too attracted, tbe eyes 
of all and was equalled by none. He too inspired at dnCo great 
liopcs and great fears. When a man holds this position in a demo¬ 
cracy everything that happens is imputed to him ; not a mischievous 
escapade can take place, nor an accidental change of opinion, nor any 
alteration of circumstances, whether ho be privy to it or not, but it 
may prove capable of shattering his fortune at one blow.. 

Qambetta received a triumph at Cherbourg during the tour of 
the three Presidents, M. Gre^vy, M. L^on Say, and himself. He 
alone was looked at and applauded, and while ho was compelled to 
mount a carriage in order to escape the crowd, the two other 
Presidents ■ c.ontinued to advance on foot. His triumph at Cuhors, 
however, eclipsed that at Cherbourg. The accounts both of friends 
and of foes, although dictated by opposite intentions—the unclouded 
admiration of sympathetic journals, and tlic calculated exaggeration, 
of hostile papers—ctjually contributed to I’eprosent the visit to 
Caliors as an apothtiosis. Gambetta and the most clear-sightod 
of his friends perceived the danger, and strove to bring public 
opitiion back to a justor estimate of this visit, but all efforts were 
vain. The news, returning and re-echoing from the confines of 
the land, swollen by hate, friendship, anger, fear, calumny, and 
enthusiasm, carried Gambetta away like a torremt bursting its 
bounds; and he was thenceforth powerless to restrain within the 
dykes of policy the violent race of which he was at once the victim 
and the hero. Cn January 2Gth, 1882, he experienced his fith 
Thermidor. The tact which he displayed in leaving the ministry, 
and in returning to the political directorship of the lit'jmhliqM 
Fran^aisc —a really unique event in history—did not heal the 
wounds which his popularity had inflicted upon his enemies; and 
if the ruling section of the Republican party recognises the need 
of that imion, obedience, and governing spirit which lie always 
preached, yet another section has kept aloof, hostile and distrustful, 
striving to break down the power of the majority and to load the 
Republic away from the path of Gambettism. 

This section, whose present leader is M. Glemcnceau, and whoso 
public organ is La Justice, hoped that the removal of Gambetta 
would bring it at one bound to the front. The expectation has not 
been fulfilled. M. C14mcnceau has not conspicuously enlarged his 
circle of action. It is indeed very curious to remark liow the death 
of a man who filled so great a space as Gambetta has left everything 
almost in the same position, and has caused no appreciable change 
in the relative proportions of parties and influences. Could there 
bo a clearer sign of the stability of the present regime ? A greater 
power, a heavier weight than any one man, whatever his genius, can 
impose, overhangs the fluctuating movements of groups and indi- 
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viduals in our modern France. That weight is universal suffrage. 
An extraordinary man appears and disappears; parliamentary revo¬ 
lutions per])etually change the face of the Government; parties 
struggle madly to supplant each other; yet, in spite of all, the 
country retains its composure, and general opinion is unaffected. 

When the removal of Oambetta opened the avenues blocked by 
Jiis genius, the Extreme Left felt the want of some definite pro¬ 
gramme ; but it has failed to find one, because, in the present state of 
politics, nothing beyond the general lines of conduct of the Repub¬ 
lican Union is possible. It attempted indeed to assume an appear¬ 
ance of greater liberalism than the Union, and to divide the 
Republican party into two groups, the liberals on the one side and 
partisans of authority on the other—facts instituted against the 
endeavour. To begin with, it is inaccurate to say that the members 
of the Extreme Left arc liberal either iii temperament or character ; 
no one in France would trust their liberalism. M. Olomenceau does 
not yield to Garabetta in his faith in the necessity for a strong 
Government, and if he were in power would as quickly earn the 
name of Dictator. Moreover, liis Government would be far more 
narrow, and consequently more imperious, than Gainbetta’s. The 
first condition of a broad, that is, a liberal Government, is that it 
should rest upon a jnajority comprising various elements and 
interests. The Extreme Left, however, is particularly circum¬ 
scribed and absolute in its doctrine, i-ejecting all idea of concession 
or conciliation, and perpetually railing at Opportunism and oppor¬ 
tunity. now can such a party represent <ho spirit of liberalism ? 

Neither can we find in any other direction a standpoint for this 
so-called liberalism, unless it Tindcrtake the re-establishment of the 
ancient union between the Government and the Catholic Church. 
What liberty indeed remains to be won ? Liberty of the press, of 
meeting, and of speech, now reign absolutely. The liberty of 
association, while awaiting its organic law, has spread its roots on all 
sides through the soil of the democracy; we have a forest of societies, 
syndicates, and clubs, political, economical, and. social, and the law' 
now in preparation will not create this liberty, but regidato and 
define it. There remains therefore only the Cath« lie Church to 
complain that its societies are dissolved, and that it does not enjoy 
what it calls its imprescriptible and necessary liberties. Thus this ' 
so-called liberalism can manifest itself by making common cause 
W’ith the Church, and promising to heal its wounds and console its 
soillfows. There could bo no role more dangerous and unpopular; 
and the inevitable result must be, that the policy whose pretence is 
the defence of liberty against the Republic and its Government 
will forthwith incur the charge of leaguing with the Syllabus and 
the Sacr4 Coeur. 
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The conduct of ]M. Clemenceau and his friends is particularly 
difficult in respect of the question of municipal reform. To give 
the communes the utmost liberty, and free thon from the tutelage 
of the prefects, to recognise the right of municipal councils to elect 
their own mayors, and to endow their officers with extensive power 
and prerogatives, seems an excellent opport unity to earn a reputation 
for liberalism. But, as a consequence of the mixture t)f political 
elements in Franco, the emancipation of the communes means to 
hand them over defenceless to the jniests and nobles who are still 
the masters, or at least the directors, of many of the French 
peasants. Thus, Avhen the Uoblct law restored to all municipal 
councils the right of electing their own mayors, the Republic lost 
more than three hundrtKl eoTiimunes, and not a week passes but 
some of the elected mayors appear before the courts, charged with 
illegal and outrageous conduct against the constituted authorities of 
* the Republic or tlu^ commissions (^ariwiug out the law regarding 
compulsory and secular education, llcuce to serious and sincere 
liberals the demand for the emancipation of the communes appears 
to be less a test of liberalism than a proof of weakness and political 
inexperience, and of a desire to enter into an unconscionable alliance 
with the clericals, 

No doubt the Eepuiilicans must ov('ntually divide into the two 
parties—the party of conservatism and that of progress, which seem 
to bo the natural and necessary organs of all political life ; but this 
separation must be prefaced by deep and profound changes. At 
present liberty and progress are not synonymous terms in Franco. 
8o long as the liberal party inclines to weaken the force of tlie 
French Revolution, to relax the resources of the Republican Govern¬ 
ment, and to prepare the w'ays for a monarchical or clerical reaction, 
it is the exact opposite of the party of progress, which is really 
represented by the supporters of authority, who, by their energy 
and tenacity, ensure the lasting triumph of the French democracy. 

Wc must accordingly be careful in speaking of Franco of to-day. 
The old definitions do not fit the present political categories ; and 
strangers may well be deceived when, oven in France, men as 
enlightened as MM. Clemonccau and Ribot so fundamentally mistake 
the political situation, and consider us liberal a party whose efforts 
might restore the monarchy. The Republic of twelve years mustsiill 
long maintain a state of war against that monarchical and clerical 
society which has held Franco for twelve centuries. Until we feel 
assured that the principle of national sovereignty is no longer in 
peril, the Republic cannot have two parties; it can only have one 
homogeneous party, that of Republican organization, representing 
order and libert}', conservatism and progress together. 

The death of the Comte do Gbambord seemed to many persons to 
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herald Ihc rapid approach of that hour when the French Ilcpublic 
would have its two great fundamental parties like England. It was 
tliought that, in the breaking up of the Eoyalists which succeeded 
the death of the last heir of the traditional monarchy, some of the 
bust and purest friends of the monarchy, having lost their ideal 
King, would turn towards that loftiest expression of natural sove¬ 
reignty, the Republic. Not only, it is said, was a conscience and 
an intolligoucc extinguished in the Comte do Chambord, but a 
system of government—the Monarchy itself—died. With him the 
Royalist party loses not only its last stay, but its very rainon iVHrc. 
Whither, then, will this party, with its longing for the ideal, and 
principles and honour, betake itself if not towards that other 
sublime expression of natural thought, tho Republic founded upon 
the sovereignty of the people Between the monarchical principle 
in its purity and sanctity and the republican principle in its pioudest 
and irresistible reality, there is no halting-place worthy of the French 
Legitimists. After all, it may be asked, is not this Republic, with 
its seemingly miraculous life, also one of manifestation of the 
Divine will ? 

This, according to some persons, is tlie view which will be taken 
some day or other by a considerable section of the Legitimists, and 
tliey fancy they see tho two parties already forming in the Republic 
—the Progressist party on the one side, composed of tho groups of 
tho Left; and on the other tho Conservative party, consisting of 
the Centre and tho Right, with the addition of tho best Royalists, 
and by means of this combination bee uriing the preponderating 
force in tho democratic State. 

Without denying that there may bo some foundation for this 
imaginary arrangoTnent, wo cannot forgot the lesson Ave learned by 
tho death of another illustrious person. We recall the fact that tho 
sudden removal of Gambetta produced, so far as could be seen, no 
sensible modihcutioii in the relative position and strength of parties. 
Political life continued, without delay or interruption, to follow tho 
route which the nature of things and the conditions of modern 
society have marked out. lias tlie death of the Comte de Chambord 
produced any greater effect than that of Gambetta: It is true that 
the Count constituted the very principle of the monarchy, while 
the principle of the Republic is the people; but abstract ideas no 
longer exercise their former influence upon events, and we should 
regard it not as a surprising exception, but as a proper result of the 
Vales of history, if tho position and order of things remained almost 
entirely unchanged after the death of the last of tho French 
Bourbons, as they did after the decease of the greatest of Repub¬ 
licans. Hopes and fears, anxiety and ambition, have been alike 
disappointed; the current of politics has not altered. The Legiti- 
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mists have naturally suffofed a bitter pang when they learnt that 
their King was indeed and for ever taken from them, and the 
Orleanists felt every movement of lively expectation; but after a 
few days of feverish agitation it appeared that neither was the 
former party quite reduced to nothing nor was the latter become 
everything. 

These parties, indeed, correspond to certain forms of'the French 
mind which will have a long life yet. The Legitimists represent 
Clericalism, the Immaculate Conception, the Syllabus, and the 
Saerc Canir, and also a certain form of imagination, poosy, and glory. 
This state of mind will exist without the Comte de Churabord no less 
than with him. The Orleanists personify a category intermediate 
between Clericalism and tbe Revolution, between blind superstition 
and complete intolloctual liberty. They are men of calculation and 
criticism with a certain scornful scepticism, lacking sufficient Taith 
to embrace cither Legitimism or Revolutionism. Thus, for these 
twelve years, Orleanism has hardly l)con less sterile thau Legitimism, 
pining away daily from want of an ideal, as the latter has perished 
from excess of it. The Comte do Paris may proclaim himself as the, 
legitimate and Catholic king, in w’hich case the Orleanists will rally 
round some other Prince. Or ho may preserve silence, and then 
the Legitimists will gather more closely round the immovable pillar 
of the Church, awaiting the hour when it. shall idoaso I’rovideuce 
to reveal the secret of Ilis mysterious designs. 

Whatever course may be pursued by the head of the House of 
Orleans, and w'hatever wisdom and strength may be shown by the 
Republican democracy, a few Royalists will ])ass to ono aide or the 
other, hut the true Legitimist and Catholic conscience will remain 
faithful to its education and nature. "We sliall behold it resting in 
the eternal expectation of some impossible miracle, and forming a 
religious and mystical society which will continue to weigh upon 
and to temper the evolution of the French democracy. The 
Legitimist party wiU possess the Pope, broad estates, and great 
secular influence; it will have an enormous prestige of virtue, 
romance, and devotion to a pure ideal, together with the ('ckit of a 
special intellectual culture, .which grows more and more rare in . 
the democracy. With these resources it can live in honour through 
our days, and enter into the next century with its eyes fixed upon 
the impenetrable depths of tho future. Thus it has still a role to 
play, and we are convinced that it will play it; and for this reason 
we assert that the departure of the Comte do Chambord must leave 
everything in its former place and order. 

It is not from such external accidents, nor from the opposition of 
parties, nor from the coalition of the Churcli with the Empire and 
the Monarchy, that the difficulties now felt to be at hand come. 
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They lie rathoi- in that progressive movement which is the essence 
of tho Jiepiihlic, and w’hich she cannot abandon without abdica¬ 
tion. The Ilepublic, like other Governments, but with greater 
inton,sity, feels the difficulty of always advancing without rest or 
breathing-space, incessantly adding reform to reform, and striving 
to .satisfy the daily demands of a democracy eager to possess tho 
Hepublic mdre and more completely. As we have shown, the 
pc!oj)le—that is, the immense majority of the peasants, working men, 
and middle classes—fur from holding aloof from the llepublic, tend 
rather to embrace it with a more imj)orious and exacting affection. 

Progress is difficult for individuals as well as for States, for a 
monarchy as well as tho Kcpublic; but a people which loves its 
king and his rule lives in the persuasion that it possesses the object 
of its* love, and enjoj's a relative tranquillitj'’ of spirit. A llopub- 
lican'democracy, on tho contrary, even tho most moderate, pacific, 
and loyal, believes that it never has enough of the llepublic, that it 
never enjoys the Republic. 

In the fact that our present Constitution, tho Constitution of 1875, 
is tho work of a Monarchical majority, the Ih'publican party find 
some ground for the belief that tho Const itution i.s not republican. It 
has its faults, no doubt, which may be corrected by legislation, but 
would bo still better cured by time alone. Thus tho (Senatorial 
majority day by day improves in tlio dcmoc.ratic sense; life-senators 
aro not immortal, and the Rcpuhlic has only to live in order to 
eliminate all its internal enemies. Patiene.*', is the sovereign remedy, 
but that quality is rare in mankind, and pn tieularly rare in France. 
Moreover, if tho Constitution possessed all the virtues, it would 
retain this original vice, spoiling (he whole, that it is tho daughter 
of a clerical and reactionary Assembly. 

Now it is necessary that the Constitution should be above sus¬ 
picion, and hence ari-scs the overwhelming need to proceed to its 
revision, in order that it may bear the imprint of Ilepublicanism, 
and the orators of the Intvamifjnince may no longer bo able to wound 
susceptibUitios by exclaiming that we lie under tho yoke of an 
oligarchy. This revision will be {i great trial for the party in 
power by so much as it will fail to realise the perfect model 
imagined by each republican. And a second trial must follow in 
the re-election of the Chamber. A new generation has entered 
political life, which resents the domination of tho old Republican 
emnmittees that have ruled public opinion since 1870, and longs to 
organise itself freely under its own elected leaders. Tho Republic 
recognises no right of possession or first occupancy, and one of its 
dangerous virtues is to throw open tho doors to each generation that 
presents itself. 

Such are the profound difficulties of the situation into which the 
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force of circumstances and the irresistible impulse of history have 
thrust us. May wo be permitted to look upon this unique situation 
from which wo cannot escape, and the exceptional gravity of which 
impresses if it does not disconcert us, as an honour ? It is one 1 
would advise no nation to seek, though, when it comes, it must be 
borne with firmness and courage. For the rest, our difficulties arc 
not such as to give any hope to the monarchy. They are a sort of 
internal anguish ever urging the Republic to advance along new 
ways towards a brighter .sph'udour and a more coniplete equality. 
The old nqimo has nothing to gain from this moral conflict, 
(jtaiiibctla had llic clearest conception of these mighty events, in 
v\hich he looked forw’ard to biking jiart, and would without doubt 
have 1 'hI. Xo man was better prepared or more lit for it tban ho; 
but wo mainbiin a firm hope that, without bis aid, wo shall bo*able 
to surinoimt tlic difficulties that lie before us. 

llKiion UhrvssK. 
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" You are like Lord Salisbury in bis attacks on tbo Government,” 
interrupted Ilolmshill; “you know quite well, as regards South 
Africa, how hopeless a campaign after the Boer filibusters would bo. 
You neither of you tliijik that we ought really to entangle ourselves 
in an affair of the sort, but that does not prevent your both being 
very virtuous at the expense of the Government.” 

“ It is very good of you culling me virtuous,” said Banby, “ but 
you lessen the coniplinieut when you join me with Tiord Salisbury. 
Jlis■pretensions in that direction are, I prcHumc, even smaller than 
my own,'and my own are of the very humblest description. If 
^Ir. Gladstone and the Liberal party would only make the same 
frank confession, all my disinteri'stcd criticisms would fall to the 
ground. But what they love to do is to play the saint and remain 
the sinner. They want to enjoy the best of both worlds. They 
love to speak in Ootfvt^ uutf Teufds uameu. They want to do what 
suits them at any particular moment, to please the electors and 
enjoy office, and yet at the same time to carry on a splendid trade 
in moral convictions. The income-tax payer, the Briti.sh workman, 
the Bulgarian patriot, the Greek patriot, the Irish tenant, the 
Transvaal Boor, tho African native, Jumbo—1 forget whether JVlr. 
Gladstone wrote a pamphlet on Jumbo—the English farmer, the 
oppressed Egyptian, the histoiic Nile, have all in turn supplied 
opportunities for moral convictions, and moral convictions that 
instinctively know on which side to range themselves. Whatever 
goes with tho stream is right; whatever goes against the most useful 
current of the moment is wrong. There you have in a nutshell 
our political philosophy. ‘ But her head don n stream * is our 
captain’s order whenever diliicultie.s arise. I offer to my part}*^ as 
their motto, ‘With wind and tide.’ Let them inscribe it in golden 
letters over tho door of their now temple in Trafalgar Square. Most 
of tho party will believe it is a text taken from one of St. Paul’s 
boating expeditions, and will road it with a religious emotion. It 
is my best though humble contribution to the cause of progress. I 
wish J could do more for Ihcm, but they are sure to get on if they 
ilpithfully observe this sacred principle.” 

“ I think you fire a great deal of unnecessary powder and shot 
at our loaders,” said VVollcston. “ As Mauley is not hei’e, take it for 
granted, if you like, that our only principles are winning elections 
and slipping out of difficulties; but is it the fault of any loader, is it 
Gladstone’s fault, that ho is what he is ? Whatever Gladstone is. 
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depend upon it, tliut w e also arc iu the House; and wli.at we are in 
the House, that also the couni ry is. Wo are each of us causes and 
products of tlie other. We are all partners in what you call the 
trade of moral convictions. It is simply impossible tliat any of us 
can bo much better than the others/’ 

Please don’t put it in sucli a dry and commonplacjo way, Mr. 
WoUeston,” said Lady Grace. “ Here is Mr. Dauby persuading us 
that you all become so profoundly b id when you arrive at West¬ 
minster, iind you <[uietly say, ‘Well, if so, we are only like every¬ 
body ilse.’ It i-) much more inleresting to t’m'nk of you all as 
implicated iu any number of awful crimes. I know that you had 
your amiable weaknesses; that you preferred your own speeches to 
those of other people ; that you thought the world had been lost and 
saved a good many times during the session, according to what Lord 
Salisbury said or Mr. Gladslono did j but I did not suspect you all of 
having made a baigain about yourselves with the same third person 
as Dt'i’ Frei'ichut/ did. I have a good man} friends who are able to 
hide this, lenibh* secict under a very agreeable out ■side when 1 meet 
them in society.” 

“T suppose Dauby would say,” said Wollcsion, “as Bright said 
the other day about the people w ho build churches and make cam¬ 
paigns—lio did not say iu Lgypt, but I presume he meant it—that 
wo all li%e in a stale ‘of vast and unconscious hypocrisy.’ 1 liad an 
uncomforlable feeling, as 1 read Biighrs speech, that his words 
covered more ground and moro people tliau ho intended, which so 
often happens w'ilh him. He secs very clearly, hut likes to arrest his 
ow n thoughl at certain favourite points of his own —which, by-tho-bye, 
is what most of us do. But justify yourself, Dauby. Hero is Lady^ 
Grace pleading for the many agreeable men she has been sitting by 
at dinner, and upon whom you have pas'^cd such sw’ceping sentence. 
Will you make no exception for l^ady Grace’s friends Y J’lease to 
think of the many interesting and accomplished men there are in 
the House of Commons, ^vho, if they arc politicians, arc- what they 
arc lirst, and only politicians afterwards.” 

“ Interesting and accomplished! ” growled Danby in a rage; 

“ you talk,like the proprietor of a girls’ school whe-u he is writing a 
circular. Of course they are interesting and aecomplishcd. A man can 
he all that, and yet take the price paid for him. Don’t you remember 
the passage in Macaulay about Charles I.’s \irlucs: ‘Wo charge 
him with having broken his coronation oath, and we are told that ho 
kept his marriage vow. Wo accuse him of having given up his 
people to the merciless inflictions of the most hard-headed and hard¬ 
hearted of prelates, and the defence is that he took his little son on 
liis knee and kissed him. We censure him for having violated the 
articles of the Petition of Bight, and we arc informed that he was 
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accustomocl to hear prayers at six o’clock in the morning.’ I 
(juite agree with you about the House of Commons. Including 
llie present company, they are amiable, they arc cultivated; they 
Iiave been to the Mediterranean in their yachts, and shot wild geese 
mi the Nile; they are devoted to their party; they have all the 
social and, domestic virtues; they arc pleasant enough when you 
meet them in society, especially pleasant when they sit by Lady 
(jrace at dinner, and quite touching when you sec them riding with 
their little daughters in the pai'k; but I fear none of these virtues 
stand in the way of their selling tlicmsclves and their opinions for a 
seat in the House of Commons. t)f course it is more comfortable 
with Bright not to see too much—to see only an outlying part of this 
‘ vast and unconscious liypocri-sy ’ in wdiich we all live, but if you 
don’t wish to close A'our eyes, it is easy enough to see that there 
is about as ranch reality in us all as theiv is in tbe dolls of a 
marionette sliow. From our great master-doll, Gladstone, down to 
little Angus here, wo strut and throw our limbs about and declaim 
with souls and bodies that pinhups heleng to the electors, but 
certainly don’t belong to us. You may not like confessing it. 
Lady Grace, with your amiable views of society, and those of us who 
live by it may nut like confessing it, hut the plain truth i.s, that we 
and our opinions are as much an aflair of the market as the cakes and 
dried fruit on your luncheon-table. Of course there are a hundred 
ways of doing the thing decently. Of course it is a pleasant social 
convention to siippose that all the cultivated members of Parliament 
you meet ai'o free and independent men who do not hire out their 
own feelings and opinions like hack-carriages. Why should I 
disturb any of your comfortable beliefs on the .‘iubject You beard 
that travelling fellow’s story the other night. He came to a village 
amongst the hills where everybody had goitre, but it was the common 
understanding that everybody should ati'ect not to know it. Let us 
do the same by all means. ^Fhy should any of us five acknowledge 
to you, whilst we discuss the social problems of the day and shojv a 
profound interest in their moral bearings, that wc have all sold our 
freedom to think as wc will. 1 could count on my lingers, and have 
some fingers to spare, the numher of men in the House who would 
still hold to their convictions if that particular tide of public feeling 
with which they goneially move were once fairly set against them. 
From the highest to the lowest wo are only corks on the water, 
waiting' for the iu*xt ebb and flow; wc are only shadows of that 
i^adowy thing, that wc call public opinion. Everybody says the 
American roprescntativcis arc corrupt; they are not one whit more 
corrupt than we are. The price in each country may be different. 
They generally want money; we want a seat in the House or a 
position in society, or influence in the party—something to add to our 
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feeling of self-importance. We are of the same virtuous fibre as the 
lady who could not, like the others, be bought for gold, but she could 
for diamonds. I wish to heaven that a fit of delirious candour would 
seize the party and make us all walk down to Westminster, each 
man carrying his placard ‘ for public hire,’ like that honest young 
woman, who went to the ball with ‘ for £5,00 '> a year ’ pinned on 
her dress. If we could only be stung .by some virtuous gad-fly, so 
iis to be inspired to speak the truth about ourselves for just five 
minutes,—think what u lovely vision it would be, the soul of the 
Liberal party draped only in truth, seen ouco and then no more 
for ever! If our men would accept mo as their spokesman, I 
could draw up an election address that should state the c.ase for them 
with beautiful simplicity. ‘Dear Fellow-Countrymen,—Wo hereby 
place ourselves at your disposal. We pledge ourselves to see w’ith 
your eyes and speak with your lips. What you praise, that we will 
praise also, and what you condemn, that wo will Condemn also. 
Should it happen on any occasion that you do not quite know your 
own minds, we will wait patiently until you do, and shall then bo 
proud to think in agreement with you. In return we would only 
ask you to remember that we can bo'th bo useful to eacli other. 
There arc so many little services which you arc likely to require 
and which it will be in our power to render you, and on your side 
j^ou can cheaply satisfy our small ambitions by giving us a seat 
in Parliament and lotting us feel our hearts swell within us whilst we 
make our little speeches, and men speak of us and MTito about us 
and admire us for our patriotic zeal in educating and improving and 
protecting you. We both have our wants. Oh! my friends, let us 
believe in the Christian precept, and do good to one another.’ Don’t 
you think such a frank interchange of views would be more to the 
point than the maundering stuff of which election addresses are usuallj'- 
made up ? Perhaps the party would renew some of its rather faded 
plumage, and come back from the country with restored youth and 
vigour. But Lady Grace need have no misgivings. None of her 
pleasant and cultivated friends will take my advice. They will all 
declare positively that whoever else has goitre, they have not got it. 
Here is Angus, who thinks that Bastian and Standish may possibly 
have it, but is quite sure he has not got it himself.” 

“ He is so extreme,” exclaimed Angus, “ that ho never helps one. 
Say what you like about those of us who sit in the House, and perhaps 
we are corrupt enough, but what do you say about that great body 
of men whom you find in every constituency ready to work hard for 
their party, and to make sacrifices for it, with little, if anything, to 
gain for themselves; if they are bribed, who bribes them, and what 
do they get ? ” 

“ I admit,” said Danby, ” that there are everywhere, probably in 
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every town in England, simptlc-minded men who just do their share 
of work without asking for wages, who don’t want to be on commit- 
tees, wlio dt)n’t want tp move resolutions, who don’t want to he known 
as liuving a finger in tho pie, who don’t dream about the day when 
a little daring ambition may lead them to higher places. "With but 
a feeble light of their own, and the need of worshipping strong upon 
them, they simply fall down before tho first god W'hom they find set 
up in front of them, and give their confidence unreservedly to those 
who know tho way of asking for it. These are the men for whom 1 
could feel real pity. In the midst of the general scramble there is 
something pathetic about them. If you wish to swell the good side 
of tho account, I will make you a free present of scores of such men. 
I am dealing only with those who reap the power, influence, or posi¬ 
tion, the men to whom politics mean the things they want; whether it 
is the young Whig who is too well brought up to bo on the turf, and 
wants some safer and more intellectual form of excitement; or the 
society man, who finds society moro enjoyable with a seat in the 
House attached to it; or tho successful' business man, who, having 
made his inonty, wdshes to return to his old neighbours clad in his 
new honours ; or tho adventurer, who floats in all waters by the law 
of hi.s own specific gravity ; or the minister, to whom the admiration 
of a nation becomes as necessary as the breath of life; or the sucking 
official, wlio lives in the happy sunshine of his own growing import¬ 
ance ; and those still smaller tribes behind him who have the same 
wants in their own still smaller fashion—it is about the salaried knaves 
alone, whatever their salary is, position, influence, competence, or 
mere gambling excitement, that I have anything to say.” 

“And are avo to leave no room for better or nobler feelings by tho 
side of these personal ambitions, Hr. Banby ? ” asked Lady Grace. 
“ Do you not sometimes see noir, as a Frenchman in a fit sees 
rouge, and rushes on his neighbour with a knife; or as Schopenhauer 
saw evil enveloping the world ? Dut then how much of it was the 
reflection of Schopenhauer’s own brain ? Remember that each man 
makes his picture us well as sees it. Take office, hlr. Danby, and 
then tell us if the* work done in a day that fills sixteen hours out of 
tho twenty-four is all done for selfish purposes.” 

“ Tho knaves get interested in their work, just as I do in tying 
salmon-flies, and then they work hard,” said Danby. “ There is 
sharp competition amongst them. Each is close at the heels of the 
other and makes him gallop. But see with your own eyes and not 
^ith mine, Lady Grace. Look at the world in which you yourself 
move. Is it true what those who live in it say ? Is it true that 
everywhere and every day you may sec the meanness, the pushing, 
the jostling of each other, the pride on the part of tho few who hold 
the inner circle, the abject efforts on the part of those who wish to 
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be inside ? Is it true that a trade goes on night by night in your 
London drawing-rooms almost as admirable os our trade at West¬ 
minster—a trade in which you women aro as ready os we are to throw 
honour and self-respect at the feet of the great prizes, and in wliich 
no daintiness on the outside can disguise the ugly facts that are 
hcajjcd together within ? Is it true that a picture exists daily and 
hourly for all eyes which choose to see it, a picture as *6)01 in its 
modern way as anything which Dante conceived of in his old way, a 
picture which I have not imagined, of which I know little or nothing, 
but of which you yourself could fill in for us some of the darker 
shadow's if you chose r* And do you think, when women openly live 
to sell their daughters for the best price going, that men •with their 
stronger ambitions and fiercer passions arc likely to' be pure and 
scrupulous in their struggle to seize and to hold what they want ? 
Do you choose to think so, because you see us given up to seriohs 
occupations, turning over the pages of blue books, studying social 
questions, and filling our speeches with the moral sentiments that the 
world likes to listen to ? If you think so, it is bocauso you like to bo 
cheated, as those men do who think that a fair, tender, and religious 
woman cannot tread other women underfoot in her effort to win the 
best social place for herself and those who belong to her.” 

“Nothing you can say shall sting mo into defending London 
society,” said Lady Grace, getting roused. “Dut I say here, as in 
the case of your own political life, that you see all that is bad, and 
nothing of that w'hich mitigates and half redeems the bad. Granted 
that mothers plunge into a very unworthy struggle on behalf of their 
daughters, and degrade themselves and all who aro concornod in 
doing it, yet to many of these women, such as they are, that .struggle 
represents the best side of their nature. In your own words they are 
w'orshipping the god that they find set up before them, and that 
worship of theirs, ignoble as it is, often represents unselfishness and 
affection that are quite unknown, at least in practice, to those wdio 
look on and moralise. You don’t know—how should you?—all the 
devotion that is mixed up with what is bad in the system. There 
are jealousy, intrigue, and meanness, it is true, but the great mass of 
women believe that they are discharging a duty, and have never 
even supposed that there can he a question about it. It is this 
belief which makes us all not half so bad in reality as you believe us 
to be. You have never yet learnt that men and women may not ho 
wholly infamous, may do many good and unselfish things under bad 
systems; and just as you misjudge us, so also it may be that you 
misjudge your own political world and the men who sit on the same 
benches with yourself.” 

“ Yes,” said Danby, “ perhaps it is all right both in your ball¬ 
rooms and in our House of Commons. Perhaps in this excellent 
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world tolling lies is a special implement placed by Providence in 
our hands. Perhaps the final purpose of good mothers is to sell 
their daughters to those who can give the best price, and of in¬ 
telligent politicians to talk about justice and generosity, sympathy 
%vith the weak, and devotion to the people with such persuasive 
eloquence that they shall keep themselves in office and other people 
out. I don’t profess to know. Lady Grace. I didn’t make or help 
to make the world, so that I don’t presume to offer an opinion. I 
only wish to prendre acte, as the diplomatists say, of tho fact that 
telling lies forms tho substantial liasis both of your world of fashion 
and of our world of iwlitics.” 

“ I think Lady Grace is right in protesting against these universal 
condemnations,” said Pennell. “ If you are right, we ought all of us 
to bo quarrying stone at Portland instead of lunching here. I am 
not a great admirer of your parly, but I could find better things to 
say of some of them than you do. You have, I think, some men 
who will not let party drag them to all lengths.” 

“I shall be delighted,” said Dunby, “to except the five righteous 
men of Westminster if only I can be more successful than Abraham 
in finding them. Fawcett has been swallowed by the Government 
whale, and that sturdy independence of his has only gone to make 
another official. I’etcr Taylor and Joe Cowen are amongst tho few 
who do not always shiver in front of their constituents, or make 
galvanic movements by way of protest to the public that they lead 
those who prick them on. Lawson goes straight, but I should like 
to sec him do a really unpopular thing. Bright speaks more truth 
to the world than all his old friends put together, but tho dose 
remains hommopathic. Well! what of the rest ? You know more 
about the Whigs than I do. 1 remember you once did them full 
justice with Ilartinglon as their king; they will doubtless continue 
to beg their bread as successfully as tliey have hitherto done. I think 
you told us that sweeping the streets would be a better occupation 
for them, but I leave it to you to decide as an authority in the 
matter. Then there is the mass of the party; well, they are the 
mass, and that says almost enough about them. We have all hoard 
them tell us in a loud whisper, ‘ My dear fellow, my people won’t let 
me; my dear fellow, my people are excited about it. I shall have 
to vote for the Bill.’ They are little more than catchword men. 
Their principal office is to take up the party phrases that somebody 
makes and distribute them over the country. An enterprising 
'y^member of a large telegraphic agency told me earlier in the Session 
that he could wire a summary of the speeches of two hundred and 
fourteen of the Liberal party before they spoke. They all recognised 
tho paramount duty of England to prevent anarchy on the banks of the 
Nile (twenty-seven or twenty-eight per cent, of them, how’ever, at that 
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time regretted the neccsaity); they were all equally determined to 
purfsue the noble task of doing justice to Ireland with one hand, 
and with the other of stamping out the gang of hired assassins (he is 
obliged to be a little careful just now, as, I am grieved to say, that since 
Gladstone kicked out Parnoirs Bill, we arc a little hotter against the 
assassins, and a little cooled down in our love of juslice); and they all 
demanded that the scandal of obstruction, from whatever quarter it 
came, should cease, and no further delay should stand in the way of 
those legislative blessings which an cainest Liberal Government, 
inspired by pure love of its fellow-creatures, is straining every nervo 
to provide for an expectant nation. I need not say any more about 
them. Bach Session has its own mould—the warlike, the peaceful, 
the educational, the extravagant, the economical, the teetotal—and 
the mass of the party never fails to tit the mould. Thc)’- are not 
usually a very distinguished, but they are a long-lived sot of men. 
There is an invincible instinct of life about them. They arc almost 
as careful in the matter of their own persons as those soldiers of 
Napoleon about whom ho exclaimed, ‘ Do the scoundrels wish to live 
for ever ? ’ when he saw them bolting in all directions. And our 
heroes have the same weakness for wishing to live and vote for 
ever. Next to them come the half-minded Radicals, who are very 
anxious to get on in life, but are always being balked for some five 
minutes by an inconvenient scruple. I am afraid that they succeed 
neither in this world nor in the next. Five minutes of conscience is 
enough to lose the race in politics, but I suppose hardly enough to 
square accounts with the higher powers. So they arc always storting 
and stopping and starting again, with a general look of unsuccessful 
toil about them. If they were open to advice I should recommend 
them to get rid once for all of such conscience as they have, which 
is a mere encumbrance to them, like a hussar’s hanging jacket, and 
then start fair with the others. Lady Grace’s friend, tlie Spectator, 
if I may venture-” 

“ Please venture, Mr. Danby,” said Lady Grace. “ I consign it 
and everybody else to you. My father used to say that it took more 
than a hundredweight of lead to kill every soldier, so I have hopes 
that some of my owm friends may still survive.” 

“ There is no reason for anxiety,” said Danby, “ a ton would not 
destroy the modern politician. He is as bullet-proof as a rhinoceros 
or a crocodile. How can you hurt a man who got rid of his soul when 
he was dipped into the Styx of politics, heels and all ? He believes in 
the divine right of his party to fatten on their fellow*roen, and there is 
no point about him, morally or intellectually, inside or out, that can 
even be scratched. But you aro right to love the Spectator, Lady Grace. 

I have no doubt it sometimes oflEbrs you a refuge on Sunday mornings, 
when Angus gets a little prosy over the troubles of his soul. But could 
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you not pcrsuado your friend to accept the logic of the situation, and 
1o be u litth^ bolder either in its vices or its moralities ? At present 
it is too iiuich like the parson who would go hunting in a frock-coat, 
and was left in tho bullfinch owing to the quantity of broadcloth in 
that valuable garment. Why should it moan helplessly after every 
Radical who takes too great a stride for its own shorter logs P It 
asked quite plaintively the other day, when some adventurous young 
politician, like Laboucherc, threw overboard a gilt spoon for anything 
that could bo caught on a summer day’s sailing, ‘ Are we not as 
good democrats as he, though wo do not make those wicked pro¬ 
posals ? ’ A little more courage in sinning would add much to its 
own peace of mind.” 

** The Spectator is only like a host of others,” said Pennell. “ It 
has loved not wisely, but too well. It is one of the many Marguerites 
that Faust has beguiled. Its injured ghost will knock some night 
amongst tho crowd of other ghosts at sweet William’s door, as they 
all do in tho ballad, and ask, ‘What have you done with that 
conscience and intelligence which once I so fondly trusted to you ? ’ ” 

“ I am sorry enough for all political Margueiutca,” said l)anby. 
“ Rut if those who have brains as disorderly as Lady Grace’s work- 
basket was the other morning when the kittens had taken up their 
night’s lodging in it, and emotions that go off, like Birmingham cheap 
guns, at all wrong times and in all wrong places, will follow those whose 
brains and emotions are in the same condition, there is cverv cliance 
of bedraggled drapery. A little Socialism to-day, a little political 
economy to-morrow; fragments of scieiu o and specks of Rationalism 
compounded with masses of interminable theology; a magnificent 
scheme for tho reconstruction of society, followed by a protest against 
stealing from the richer classes; a pennyworth of liberty and then 
five pounds’ worth of paternal government; a brilliant .scheme for 
annexing a continent, tempered by a sermon in favour of peace-” 

“That win do,” said Pennell. “You are liko the friend of an 
omnivorous gourmand who tried to effect his euro by throwing into 
a pail beside him a part of every dish from which he had helped 
himself, and then showing him tho mixture afterwards. But it wa.s 
not a nice process, and I’ll undertake to say you won’t cure the 
Spectator or any other would-be eclectic Radical by it.” 

“ Danby would be wretched,” said Ilolmshill, “if ho thought there 
was the least chance of curing the Spectator, or anybody else. The 
^wor)d will be a very dull place for him when we all get a little 
hearer perfection. But I think you all magnify tho crimes of the 
Spectator. Its little weakness is that, liko a good child, it finds 
goodness rather dull, and likes tho relief of playing at being 
naughty.” 

“ Arrange it as you like,” said Danby, “ I don’t care. It chiefly 
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concerns Lady Grace and some aspiring country parsons. What 
amuses rao is to watch the great I’aco of the lame, and that is not 
likely to come to an end just yet. The Radical ai>cs thoSocialist, the 
half-hearted Radical apes the Radical, tho AVhig the half-hearted 
Radical, and so on ail infinitum. Each toils after some one who is in 
front of him, in whose company he dares not travel, but by whom 
ho is afraid of being left behind. Not one man out of the whole sot 
is content to be his own self, and for bettor or worse to stand by his 
o^vn opinions, but, like Lady Grace’s f\iends of tho fashionable 
world, each lives in daily terror of losing his place. So the short 
man toils after tho long-legged man, and throws away enough 
conscience and self-respect not to catch him—for tho other under¬ 
stands the art of throwing away better than ho docs—but just 
enough to keep him in sight.” 

“ Please keep a little breath for the Radicals,” said Pennell, “if, 
indeed, there are any Radicals left nowadays. Most of your men at 
present arc so afraid of being caught and whipped on the spot by 
Gladstone that whenever they do anything naughty they say 
imraediiitely afterwards, * Please, sir, 1 did not mean it.' ” 

“ I have not much to say about our modern Radicals,” replied 
Danby. “ They arc not a very striking or suggestive study. I can 
only piously wish on their behalf, as I do also in the case of their 
imitators, tliat some day Ileuven in it.s pity may be pleased to arrange 
their ideas for them and teatih them wbat they want. An old 
Radical, if Ijo had not tho largest mental horizon in the world, yet 
kept his ideas in an orderly condition; ho Icnew what he wus looking 
for, and asked plainly and straightly for it. Rut liis feckless 
descendants of the present day go wandering about iu tho aimless 
fashion of bone-and-ragmen who pick up anything that lies in their 
way and may possibly turn into a prize. They have accepted 
Mr. Gladstone’s happy idea that to live open-mouthed and catch 
flics, voting everything for everybody,—provided he is not a land¬ 
owner,—is popular Government, and then to lot the everything and 
the everybody settle it between themselves as they best cim. That 
•settlement is no affair of theirs. With them, suflicicnt for the day 
is the voting thereof. They are generally to bo found iu a state of 
feeble protest against something, and feeble demand for some other 
thing; but it makes tho smallest difference in tho world whether 
they get what they want or what they don’t want. All that they have 
to do is just to keep moving enough to show that they are still alive. 
Some enterprising person is likely enough to propose a little more 
education or a little less payment for it, or a new health officer, or 
another Factory Act, or a bath, or a wash-house, or a picture gallery, 
or a bit of land for the people, or a lodging-house, or a little less 
rent for the tenant, or a Government clause iu the contract, and 
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then they can make speeches about it; and if nobody proposes it, it 
clearly is not their fault that they made no speeches. With their 
faded personalities they are like the Cavaliere Giacosa, * out of whom 
the soul had leaked away.’ They neither inspire me, nor amuse 
me, nor terrify me. It is such a full in life to leave off upsetting 
thrones, and live by filching from landlords. But perhaps wo ought 
to bo a litUe charitable about the present generation. It has been 
their fate to live under a dispensation of universal sloppiness in talk 
and thought. Many years of Gladstone, the Daily Tcloyynph, and the 
chapels combined don’t harden the mental fibre. Definite views, 
the deliberate attempt to foresee the future, and consistency in 
action, are things which do not exist in politics. The Kadical of our 
day may be a worshipper of the powers that be, or he may be in 
half-hearted opposition, or he may be one of the party manipulators, 
blit there is nothing to grasij or to hold in him. I can find no hard 
pan anywhere in the semi-fluidity. Huch force as he has is not in 
himself, but in the facts outside him. lie does not try to form or 
direct or even understand these facts, but simply places himself at 
their service. I do not know if the facts are great and admirable, 
but I can see that the men are small. Goldwin Smith says you 
must not take Lubouchcre very seriously, and I say the same of 
Bastian. In spite of all their heroic eftbrts to handle edged tools, 
they are born to bo gigmen, and gigmen they will remain till the 
end of their days. How can you be anything el.se but a gigman 
Avhen you have not got convictions, and convictions arc the one 
thing in modern politics which men ha'-o not got, do not know how 
to get, and do not desire to get! The modern politician is so unreal 
a person that you will see him collapse altogether whenever 
the great forces are in motion. Unreality is at the heart and 
core of all ho says, or oven thinks. I suppose it has partly come 
from the abject haste with which, not being democrats at heart, we 
have all, from Ghidstone to Angus, hastened to worship and con¬ 
ciliate and servo the new democracy. Anyway, I declare that I 
positively look forward to the day when Lewin’s Socialists will 
increase in numbers and power. It wnll be refreshing to escape, 
even by their help, from this atmosphere of perfi mcd lying. The 
real Socialists—I don’t mean any of the half-breeds, the Tory 
democrats, or tho Qladstonites, or the Christian mns-culottea, or 
whatever they call themselves—have convictions, oven if they are of 
tho * blood and iron ’ hind. I should feel it a pleasure to be shot 
'^y a real Socialist,—or to shoot him, as the case might bo,—^if only in 
return we might be quit of the modern politician, who smirks and 
bows like the draper’s assistant while ho cheats us out of tm inch 
in every yard. Any way, may it please the Lord in his own time 
to deliver us from sloppincss. If only ‘justice as our guide,* gene- 
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rosity, and ‘gracious messages ’ may bo consigned once for all to the 
rhetorical dustholc, I shall breathe freely again, and feel grateful 
to the men who say in a straightforward dialect, ‘ You are tho 
few, we are the many; wo have the force, and we intend to havo 
the enjoyment.’ ” 

“Why on earth don’t you become a Tory, Danby, as there is 
nothing to satisfy you on our side?” said ‘Ilolmshill.' “ It is time 
he should, is it not, Lady Grace? lie is getting more foul- 
mouthed every day, and he’ll die some day, like a toad in its hole, of 
its own venom.” 

“ I think you’ll bo more at homo with us than whore you are 
now,” said Pennell. “We rather cultivate and can appreciate a 
little open disreputability on our side.” 

“ If I wanted to become a Tory,” answered Danby, “ I should 
remain where I am. Our men arc rapidly becoming Tories-^—not 
your mod(‘rn ones, with the stulf left out, but good old Tories, slow 
to hear and swift to smite, who hate discussion, who think their way 
the only way in the world, and are ready to apply very summary 
methods when other men tliink differently from themselves. There 
is no occasion, as far as I can see, for any Liberal to lake the trouble 
to change sides. lie can do better, if he likes that sort of thing, 
by waiting where he is. Put even if your men, Pennell, were better 
Tories than we are becoming, I would as soon take my berth in one 
of Plirasoll’s colfins as join myself to what by courtesy we call your 
party. It is a matter of mere conjecture, from one session to 
another, whether either you or the French Legitimists will bo in 
existence or not. You are only walking about, like other economical 
people of whom wo have heard, * to save your funeral expenses.* 
And why should you continue to exist ? What good are you to 
yourselves or anybody else ? You are the last, the hopelessly last, 
in tho race of tho lame. There is no man living avIio could 
handicap you so as to give you a chance of getting a place. The 
Kadicals, tho would-be lladicals, and the Whigs are all any¬ 
where in front of you. If some chance wave throws you to the top 
for a moment, the next wave washes you out of sight again. I can 
see no claim or right that you have to live. You are both stupid 
and cunning at the same time; you have no patriotism inside your 
selfish hides, raxich and loud as you boast of it. You would join with 
the Irish party to-morrow if you felt quite sure you could beat the 
Government; you would trip Gladstone up for carrying out your 
oi^Ti policy, if you could be said to have one, in Ireland or anywhere 
else. You have no opinions. You not only surrender your old posi¬ 
tions, but you betray them; you are always ready to play again the 
old tricks you played about Catholic emancipation and the oorn-laws 
and reform. Just as you opposed compulsory education and then 
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yourselves hroii^lit in a J3ill to extend it, just as you denounced the 
trades’ unions and tlien adopted their measure, so you are ready 
to-morrow to take u]) any measure that don’t belong to you, from 
giving household suffrage to tho counties down to making English 
farmers part owners of their farms, if by doing it you can steal a 
(cn-ininutes’ inarch upon your rivals. Trickery has eaten into your 
very heart and marrow. All things are the same to you. Any 
bedfellow is good enough company for you in your present low 
estate. You are ready to lie down with fair-traders, free-traders, 
protectionists, or whomever else the night’s lodging has in store for 
you. You are ready to be on anybody’s side lor any cause in any 
quarter of tho world—on Arabi’s side or against him, on the side of 
tho African tribes or against them, on the side of France or tho 
side of Germany, on the side of annexation or the side of indepen¬ 
dence; just as you seem to have tho best opportunity of taking your 
opponent at a disadvantage, and getting what?—five minutes of 
office! But it all does you no good. Your changes and shifts 
and sharp curves only leave you farther behind when all is done. 
You arc scarcely thanked by tho people, even after you liavc thrown 
jiway tho last shred of self-respect in trying to serve them. You lie 
down in the road and ask them to walk over you, but you get less 
gratitude llian your clovercr rival, who only takes off his cloak for tho 
purpose. Tho people know well enough why you servo them, and 
what is more to tho point, they know that there are others who will 
servo them better. WJiat is the good of giving in handfuls when 
others are ready to give in cartloads? You dream tJiat a Tory 
democracy can keep its head above water. So it might possibly 
have done if the iSlanchestor school of free-traders would have 
obliged you by remaining in existence, and if kSocialism had not 
become tRo largest fact in tho world, and altered all other values. 
What is the profit, at this time of day, of Salisbury’s gentle in¬ 
sinuations that tho Workmen’s Dwellings Act is the principle of 
Tory Government, and tho unexpressed promise that more of such 
principles will come into existence when ho returns to power ? Or 
that fair-trade is an open question to all parties having tho advan¬ 
tage of tho empire at heart, when men like Lewin art ready to tell 
the workmen plainly that their skill and their industry have made 
every valuable thing they see around them, and that they are tho 
true heirs of what they made ; whilst Bastian’s tribe is only waiting 
to take up the burden of tho new song, until the workmen’s votes get 
suffi>,jently consolidated to make it safe to do so? If Socialism, 
like Pharaoh’s lean kino, were not swallowing up all other political 
parties, why there might be a place for you ; but as it is, the world 
is settling all its questions as if you did not exist. At your best 
and bravest jmu are only a feeble adumbration of the Radical, as the 
Radical in his turn is of the Socialist. What chance is there for 
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you ? Even Bismarck’s hand cannot make a Tory democracy keep 
its head above water. The water flows in faster than ho pushes it 
away. And then what you do, you do clumsily, and with half a 
heart. Why, Gladstone’s manner of giving makes a shilling go 
further than Salisbury’s pound. When Salisbury tells the farmers 
that legislation will bring them no appreciable blessing, but he 
thinks it may restore courage to their hearts, tlmy only* growl under 
their breath, ‘ He wouldn’t give it if ho could help it.’ You are but 
copyists, and clumsy copyists. You don’t see that sloppy legislation 
ought to bo served with the sloppy sauce, that when you take from 
one man to give to another, your gift loses all its gilding if you do 
not know liow to tell him with convincing eloquence that eternal 
justice is on the side of the transfer.” 

“ But what on earth would you have us do ? ” said Pennell. ** Are 
wo to x-ally round a white flag, whilst the world laughs and ‘goes 
on ? ” 

“ You are not worthy of a white flag,” said Danby. “ I wronged 
the Legitimists by comparing them to you. Your flag should bo a 
rainbow flag, dipped in all the colours that exist once a year.” 

“ Well, but what do you want us to do ? ” persisted Pennell. 

“Do!” said Danby; “do the one thing Avhich you have made 
impossible. Believe in your own opinions instead of for ever 
retreating from them and disowning them; throw your trash over¬ 
board—every party has its own heirlooms of trash—then stand 
firmly on what you believe. The world will perhaps listen to you 
and respect you when you begin to respect yourselves; and if the 
world won’t listen to you and won’t have anything to do with you, 
you can at all events die with the dignity of the untamed red man 
wlio secs the pale faces taking his place. It is better to die with 
your spear in your hand and your war-paiiit on, and fighting for 
something you believe in, than to become the camp-followers of the 
stronger race, and die slowly of his and your vices compounded 
together. As it is, you are a pitiable object for gods and men. You 
are ready to sell your mother’s last garment in order to live another 
day, and yet your sacrifices of decency profit you nothing. You 
keep yourselves in existence from year to year by a series of petty ^ 
pilferings from your rivals which you think very clever and tho 
rest of the world thinks very mean ; you live like a vagrant in a 
succession of states of bluster and apology about yourselves; and the 
only result of all your tricks and your disguises and the false uniform 
you are always putting on will be that, instead of being shot in fair 
fight, you will live to be hung by tho provost-marshal when the day 
comes in which at last ho lays his hands upon you.” 

“ Well, 3Ir. Danby,” said Lady Grace, “ so be it. Every party 
is equally sunk in infamy ; and we shall now look to you to hold 
up tho torch of honour and good faith in the midst of our universal 
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darkness. Plca-so romomber how much we are all depending on 
you.” 

“ Forgive me, Lady Grace, I am no guide for others, I am only 
playing the part of an ‘ approver.' I am just as cornipt as every¬ 
body else, and the only difference between us is, that I am at no 
pains to hide it. I know of no lie I have not told, of no mean and 
villainous thing that I have not done. When I wanted a seat in 
Parliament, I bought just as many men at £1 a head as were wanted 
to get me my seat, neither more nor less. If I wanted a man I 
bought him; if I did not, I was virtuous, as all the world is virtuous, 
and left him alone. Some of your friends. Lady Grace, would bo 
very much shocked by such exact details. They satisfy their con¬ 
science by not knowing too much of what is done. I know every¬ 
thing. I picked out the moat trustworthy and efficient man I could 
find; I gave him precise instructions w'hero I thought I knew better 
than he did, and left him with full liberty of action where I thought 
ho would judge best for himself. There is my confession ; and do 
you call mo worse than the others ? Am I worse than the men who 
are careful to keep just within the law, whatever the law is, and who 
lift up their hands in pious horror whenever bribery is mentioned ? 
Am I worse than the men who don't pay in coin but pay by blank 
cheque, promising whatever is wanted, and drawing for the amount 
upon what by no intelligible theory can belong to them—the land or 
the property of others ? Am I worse than Gladstone, who tried to 
buy the middle-class by promises of doing away with the income- 
tax, who tried to buy the Irish tenant, who will try to buy the 
English farmer this year, and the labourer next year, and who gave 
and will give, as I did, neither more nor less, but just what is 
wanted ? Of course the world has one verdict for him and another 
for me. The lords of wholesale business enjoy privileges which are 
not conceded to their humbler imitators in the retail trade. It is 
shocking for mo to buy an individual, and quite right for Mr. Glad¬ 
stone to buy half a nation, who, unless he buys them, are likely to 
transfer their votes to the other side. Perhaps also you are amongst 
those who prefer Mr. Gladstone's eloquence in siich matters to my 
own unvarnished story. It is a matter of taste. Wt may agree to 
differ; you hko your vices whitewashed and painted, I like mine 
pure and unadorned. But I have done worse things than merely 
buying votes. It suits our modem sickly conscience to suppose that 
a workman who votes for £1 placed in his hand is worse than the work¬ 
man who fills himself to bursting with Bastian's windy pledges, who 
refuses my pound in gold to take a hundred in Labouchere's paper 
currency, who is promised so much education for nothing or such a 
share of the land, with museums, libraries, baths, wash-houses, dwell¬ 
ing-houses, and all that sort of thing, quantum suf,, as the doctors say 
of water in their prescriptions. All this in your party jargon you are 
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pleased to call social legislation, and of all this it is quite moral for the 
workman to take as much as he can get, without asking any ques¬ 
tions as to who pays for it, or who has the right to give it him; and 
it is not only honest for him to take it, but there is so much merit 
and inteUigeucc in the mere act of taking it that he becomes in con¬ 
sequence an earnest Liberal, a model citizen, and a friend of pro¬ 
gress ; whilst the man who took my pound is a pariah, ‘to bo hunted 
down by your Acts of Parliament, and driven out as unfit for the 
society of his virtuous brother w'ho takes his bribes in the more 
discerning and remunerative manner. After all, the pound was my 
own, which is more than Mr. Gladstone can say of what ho so 
generously gives away. Well, do you honestly find this party- 
w'ork lovely and sweet-smelling ? Do you think by any possible 
effort our Prime Minister cun separate his virtuous person from my 
sinful one ? Believe me, w'c are flesh and blood and something more 
to each other. Jv'o amount of rhetoric cun establish any true differ¬ 
ence between us. We both have our objects to gain; he wants 
power, I want a seat in the ITouse; we both appeal to interested 
motives, we both use the selfishness of men; we both pay the price 
which is necessary. Mr. Gladstone docs not include the lease¬ 
holders in his Land Act, and I don’t pay 30s. instead of £1, unless 
it is necessary. Tf it is necessary, we both rise to the occasion. 
Pah ! in politics we all stink alike, though I don’t try to disguise it 
by essence of oratorical raillefleurs. All politics are bribery I The 
wliole of party government rests upon it and could not go on a day 
without it; and tlie only difference is that the bribes which are in 
fashion are varnished over with lies, till they shine like the faces of 
modern saints, and those that arc out of fashion are publicly damned 
in Acts of Parliament. But I told you there were worse things 
than bribing a man. What do you say, Lady Grace, to men who 
vote in favour of what they condemn and vote down what they 
believe to be true ? I have told lies on lies; I have joined myself 
with men who I knew were in the WTong, and have hel|)ed to silence 
men who w'oro upholding what 1 believed to be right. I voted for 
reform whilst I did not wish the workmen to have power; I voted 
for the ballot though I looked on it as a patent incubator of lies; I 
voted w’ith Plimsoll whilst I laughed at an impulsive, ill-considered 
movement that I knew would come and go like a scud of wind across 
the surface of water; I helped to clamour for the liberty of 
Bulgarians, and Boxunelians, Montenegrins, Abyssinians — no, 

I mean Armenians — and llcaven knows whom besides, though 
to this day I have never looked in my map to see which is 
Bulgaria and which is Boumelia, and know that If 1 had looked, I 
should have forgotten it within the six months, as all tho rest of 
England has forgotten; I voted for bombarding and invading Egypt 
whilst X knew there was no shadow of justification for having a 
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battuo of those poor tlcvils who scuttled like rabbits before our men ; 
I have voted for all Gladstone’s gifts as if ho were a little god to give 
or to withhold as he pleased; and I have never scrupled to call him 
‘ that heroic champion of the people,’ that ‘ soul of courage and 
generosity/ whenever I wanted a cheer during a speech, or wished 
to satisfy my electors about the soundness of my principles. "Well, 
you can all see for yourselves the sort of liar that I am, and the only 
difference I can find between myself and the other politicians whom 
Lady Grace loves so much, is that I don’t mind your seeing or know¬ 
ing what I am, whilst they raise their eyes to Heaven and thank God 
that they do not eat out of the same dish with mo. I have done 
these things not because I care much for what is to be gained by 
doing them—I scarcely care a brass farthing for any part of it—but 
because I saw everywhere that lies are told, that everywhere either 
the force of the strongest or the lie of the cleverest rules the world, 
that everywhere some men prey on others, w'hcther it is the rich who 
rob the poorer, or the poorer who rob the rich; whether it is the 
Churchman who hunts down the Dissenter, or the Dissenter who 
hunts down the Atheist, or the Atheist who hunts down both the 
others. And then it amuses mo to do my devil-worship at noon¬ 
day, in the sight of all men, and not creep into my master’s temple 
after nightfall with a musk on, as all these other men love to do. J 
don’t say 1 am better than they are. It is all a matter of taste. 
Only if Lady Grace is particular about the morals of her company, I 
should not advise her to sit down to lunch cither with mo, or with 
any of her Majesty’s ministers.” 

There was a pause. Then Pennell exclaimed, “ Groat heavens, 
Danhy, what an awfully pervci’ted mind you have! I call it disgust¬ 
ing. Why cannot you eat your lunch quietly without undressing 
yourself and inviting us all to look at a skeleton inside ? Do butlon 
up your coat again and try to bo decent. What earthly pleasure can 
there be in turning up the seamy side of everything ? Wo are none 
of us saints, and raking up the political sewage that has settled to 
the bottom is hardly a savoury business.” 

^*I wish to heaven,” said Angus, "you could be serious for a 
quarter of an hour. IIow is it possible to tell whc+ you mean or 
how much you mean ? Why do you stay another hour in the House 
if you really think it is what you say ? ” 

“ I think you are too hard on us all,” said WoUeston. " I don't 
think that we are as bad as you yourself are. I expect that men 
have always told lies, without exactly knowing that they were telling 
them, whenever anything was to be gained by the process. I have 
little doubt the practice began in the earliest times with our four- 
handed ancestor, who probably doctored his first beginnings of a 
conscience, and persuaded himself that he cat the best nuts to save 
his wives from indigestion. In politics w6 toll our lies unconsciously, 
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or only part consciously, and that takes half the harm out of them at 
once. Why, all the best men have been impostors on one side of 
their character! The real and the unreal arc so mixed up in our 
natures that it is impossible to separate them—at least without tearing 
apart what is dead and what is living, and doing groat harm. Who 
shall say where self-pcrsuasiou ends and whero telling lies begins ? ” 

•"You are easily pleased,” said Danby, “and must enjoy this 
glorious moment in your age of progress. We are all busy telling 
lies, and for the life of us we cannoi- make out whether wo know or 
we don’t know that wo toll them. What a noble and interesting 
question for the race to solve about itself I W’’o sell our opinions, 
abandon our pledges, throw over the weakest, side with the strongest, 
and flatter and serve all who are of advantage to us; and then we 
look complacently on ourselves and say, * Yes, our faculty of self¬ 
persuasion about what wo wish to believe is perhaps slightly over¬ 
developed.’ ” 

“ I can believe, Mr. Danby,” said Lady Grace, with a rather grave 
voice that had lost all trace of vexation, " that we are none of us 
worse than you are ; I can believe that we all cheat ourselves about 
what wo really are; but if the life is to you w'hat you have told us, 
why, as Angus says, do you continue it P Surely that must ho 
wrong.” 

I have at last done with it,” said Danby quictl}’. " You see my 
conscience is not a very tender one, and has stood a groat deal for a 
great many years. But at last, like gout to a bon-chrur, the twinge 
has come. I shall make a clean sweep of this business of tolling lies. 

I have had enough of it. I have done my share of harm as success¬ 
fully as if I had been a Prime Minister. So I applied for the Ghiltern 
Hundreds yesterday.” 

“ What on earth,” exclaimed Pennell, " are yon going to do ? ” 

" I shall clear out and try to lead some kind of a useful life whore 
lies are not part of the day’s work. Perhaps I shall go to Australia, 
or to Canada, and see if I cannot get the plough into a bit of forest¬ 
land. That’s an old dream of mine, to see the good corn grow 
amongst the stumps for the first time. It has broken many a man’s 
heart, but my muscles are better than yours, and I have used an axe 
all my life. Perhaps I shall try the prairies.” 

" Oh ! how sorry I am, how sorry I am ! ” said Angus, in as real 
grief as a small schoolboy who loses his older comrade. Then turning 
to Lady Grace ho added, " You don’t know how honest and true¬ 
hearted he is, notwithstanding all he says about himself and every¬ 
body else.” 

Yes, I think I do,” said Lady Grace in a voice not quite free 
from emotion. 

/ Auunaox Herbert. 


{To he continued.) 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM.‘ 


It is scarcely matter of surprise to residents at the Gape tliat the 
great body olF the English people should know little or nothing of the 
real feelings of the Capo Colonists. As a Capo Colonist, I may 
perhaps bo allowed to take advantage of my sojourn in England to 
oftcr some remarks in defence of the country which is my fatherland, 
and of the people who arc my countrymen, in the hope that I may 
assist in removing the misapprehensions of those who attribute to them 
sentiments which they do not entertain, and which would disgrace them 
if they did. The very first newspaper I took up on my arrival in 
London contained the summary of a speech recently delivered in Scot¬ 
land by Sir Charles Rilke, in which the statement is mado that all the 
British colonies are loyal to the Crown, except the Capo Colony. It 
may bo that the condenser of the speech put it more strongly than 
Sir Charles himself, but in any case it may be taken for granted 
that the impression conveyed was that the spirit of rebellion is rife 
in the Cape Colony. It is only at six thousand miles’ distanco from 
the Capo that such a conclusion can be arrived at. What are the 
asj)irations of the colonists supposed to be ? They are generally 
spoken of as “ Dutchmen ; ” is it supposed that they desire to change 
the British flag for that of ITolland? So preposterous an idea is scarcely 
worth combating. No Cape Colonist is u Dutchman in that sense. 

With a little more show of reason they are credited with aspiring 
to become an Independent Republic, and conjointly witli the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal to form the United States of South 
Africa. It must bo admitted that this is a favourite idea of a section 
of the colonists, but oven this section is quite willing to wait till 
England of its own accord ofiers them their independence; The 
“Africander Bond” w'hich, combined with the farmers’ asso¬ 
ciations, has its branches all over the Colony, is, at a distance, 
regarded as the Association which aims at securing this independence; 
but, at its last general meeting, when this independence was mooted, 
the question was almost summarily dismissed as being outside the 
limits of practical politics, and ci^'en the extreme men amongst its 
members—the Irreconcilables of South Africa, and they are few 
indeed-—spoke of it as of an event which only the dim and distant 
future could bring. The Bond, which at a distance seems so formid- 

(1) The Vriator of this article is the minister of a Free Church in Capo Town, who has 
long held the oflSce of Interprolor in the Supreme and Circuit Courts at the Cape, and 
■who is now in London as the Interpreter, appointed by Lord Der^, to the Transvaal 
Hcputiition. % 
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able an engine, bas other aims than severing tho tie between the 
Colony and England. It is mainly an electioneering committee 
bent on securing to the farming interest a more adequate and full 
representation in Parliament, and tho objects besides this for which 
it exists are very evident from tho petitions with which its various 
branches flooded Parliament during its lost session. In nine out of 
ten of those petitions, three boons were prayed for: 1. That equal 

rights should be given to the Dutch and English languages in tho 
public schools and law courts. 2. Tha'j colonial industry should be 
protected. 3. That Sunday railway traflSo should bo stopped. Now, 
whatever views may bo held upon these questions, it will be admitted 
that it is an easier tiisk to extract sunbeams from cucumbers than to 
trace revolutionary tendencies in such demands. 

And why should the Colony desire to see the British flog hauled 
down in Sontli Africa? The wish would have been intelligible 
in years gone by when an irresponsible governor ruled the 
country, when governors wore sent from England who did not 
understand either the people or the requirements of the country, 
and who, after a few years’ residence, just when they began to 
be fit for their work, had to make room for new and inexperieiiced 
men. Discontent might have been explicable when, in later years, 
the representative institutions we possessed were powerless to enforce 
their wishes and their measures, when the Executive Government 
consisted of permanent officials irresponsible to the Parliament and 
to the people. Yet in those days the people were not accused or 
suspected of disloyalty ; they wore not then charged with conspiring 
against British rule. Is it rational to suppose that tho people who 
resignedly and cheerfully bore with autocratic rule should now, 
when they have responsible government and the full measure of 
political liberty, develop rebellious proclivities? The system of 
government at present in vogue at the Cape is even more a govern¬ 
ment by the people than that existing in England. We have no 
hereditary House of Lords; we have two elective Houses, both 
elected by and both representing tho same constituencies and the 
same interests. As matters stand, the Colony is as nearly as possible 
a republic, a republic enjoying British protection and all the nume¬ 
rous and important advantages which this connection insures. What 
more liberty, what more advantages could tho Colony secure, if it 
were declared an Independent Bepublic to-morrow? Can the 
colonists not elect what parliamentary representatives they please P 
Cannot the majority of these oust obnoxious ministers and put their 
own men in office ? Can they not pass whatever measures they deem 
desirable and govern the country in accordance with their own 
views? Every one understands his own interests best, and the 
colonists may safely be presumed to form no exception to this rula 
They have no desire to fidl to the level of the South Americui 
TOL. XXXIV. M.S. 3 K 
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Republics; they know full well that if independence were granted 
them at present, they could not maintain it; they know full well 
that if the British flag is struck in South Africa, some other European 
Power would very soon hoist its. The colonists, more especially 
the ‘'Dutch'* colonists, are by nature a most conservative people, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that, if the question of sever¬ 
ing the connection with England were this day subjected to a 
plebiscite, both in the Cape and the Australian colonies, a larger 
number of malcontents would be found in the latter than in the 
former. 

Another very popular, but very mistaken, idea prevailing here is 
that tho South African people, as a people, are grossly inhuman in 
their dealings with the natives. So, for instance, the letter of 
Mr. Chesson, the secretary to the Aborigines Protection Society, 
whiph appeared in the Lailtj News of the 6 th November, in which 
the assertion is reiterated that slavery prevails in the Transvaal, 
expresses a conviction which seems to be generally held by this 
country. In order to add more weight to what I have to say on this 
subject, I am forced to commence with some reference to myself. I 
write as one who, in his own country, has earned for himself the 
reputation of a “ negrophilist," as one who takes pride in saying 
that for years he has to the best of his ability pleaded the cause of 
the natives, has stood up for their rights whenever there was any 
danger of tlioir being infringed, and has pleaded for just and even 
lenient dealing with them. The members of tho Aborigines Protec¬ 
tion Society can feel no more for the native than I do, and Mr. 
Chesson may probably know that, as the first to call public attention 
to the woeful miscarriage of justice on the occasion of certain well- 
known murder trials, I was made to .suffer severely. When, there¬ 
fore, in individual oases and on special occasions 1 defended the 
natives there, I venture to think that I am entitled to a hearing 
here, when I declare tho sweeping condemnations of the colonists 
generally as cruel oppressors to be unfair and unjustifiable. It 
must be admitted that atrocities have been perpetrated on natives, but 
let the British public not fall into the error of judging by isolated 
oases and condemning a people for the act of individuals. I write 
entirely relying upon memory and without any dtcuments at hand 
to which I can refer, but I am quite certain that, within the last four 
years, only in three instances those guilty of gross cruelty to natives 
have escaped their well-merited punishment, owing to juries in the 
superior courts unduly sympathising with the accused and acquitting 
them in the face of the clearest evidence. 

The first of these oases is the famous Eoegas, and the still worse 
Bergman and Hennik case which occurred in 1879. Mr. Froude 
has given the British, public the particulars of that dreadful story, so 
that it is not necessary now again to give the details. But let it be 
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remembered that this miserable failure of justice was more attribu¬ 
table to tbe ministry of the day—a ministry consisting of English¬ 
men—than to anything else. It could scarcely have been expected 
that the trial, taking place where it did, could have been a fair one. 
Several of the jurors summoned were men who had taken part in the 
same campaign, during which their comrades had perpetrated the 
crime. When the prosecuting barrister telegraphed to Mr. JJpington, 
the Attorney-General of the Sprigg ministry in Cape Town, that 
popular feeling ran high, and that the local officials thought that a 
fair trial could not bo expected, the Attorney-General telegraphed 
in reply: “ Go on.” When the first and worst case, that of 
Bergman and Hennik, ended in an acquittal of the prisoners, in tho 
face of the clearest evidence, the acting prosecutor telegraphed the 
result and asked whether he should proceed with the Koegas case, 
and again the Attorney-General wired: “ Go on.” And again the 
same result followed. If these men had been brought before a Cape 
Town jury, most assuredly a verdict would have been given in 
accordance with the evidence; and when, within a few days, the 
brothers Steyn, charged with shooting some Bushmen in tho same 
district, will be brought to trial in Cape Town, by order of Mi. 
Leonard, the Attorney-General in tho Scanlen Ministry, it will 
appear that justice is done in the Cape Colony without fear, favour, 
or prejudice, and that verdicts aro given according to tho evidence. 
Undoubtedly, the deeds above referred to were deeds of shame. 
But are all the colonists to be held responsible ? Was the 
whole nation blamed for the massacre of Glencoe ? Then, also, in 
passing judgment on these men, the circumstances are not to be left 
out of consideration. The murdered persons, in these instances, 
wore Bushmen. They constitute the very lowest type of humanity. 
They are thieve.s by profession, ay, by nature. They prowl aboul 
seeking what they may devour; they aro, and always have bcorf, the 
common foe. In tho days when Van Biobcek landed at the Gape, 
all the native tribes were being despoiled by the Bushmen, no 
quarter was over given to thorn hy their fellow-countrymen, and the 
Hottentots and Kafirs have ever been carrying on a war of extermina¬ 
tion against them. It will be said that this is no excuse for the 
white man. Tfo, it is not. But it extenuates his guilt when we 
consider that, on the northern frontiers of the colony, tho sparst' 
farming populations are compelled to help themselves, if they would 
not be helpless altogether. An EngUshman sitting at homo at ease 
will say, why not apprehend the thieves and have them tried and 
punished by magistrates and judges ? Let me tell him that some of 
these men live more than a hundred nnks away from the nearest 
magistracy, in a country where travelling is difficult, frequently 
impossible owing to protracted droughts; that a stock farmer cannot 
leave his home and his flocks for days and weeks to take a prisoner 

3 K 2 
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to a niagietruto and make tko same journey again a few weeks later 
to give evidence against him before the circuit judge. Let the 
feelings of these men be considered when thoj' see their stock stolen 
day after day and week after week, when they have to act as their 
own police, when they catch the criminal red-handed, and when tho 
Bushman brought to bay sends his poisoned arrows at him from 
behind a rock or bush with unerring aim. On the borders of. the 
Orange River there is no police-station round the comer and no lock¬ 
up within reach. 

Tlio second instance of a flagrantly corrupt verdict occurred at 
Oraaflreinet lust year, when a farmer was acquitted when it was 
clearly established by evidence that he had beaten a native with a 
saw and hud inflicted serious wounds upon him ; and, in the third case 
which was tried in Grahuinstown, the most English town in South 
Africa, and before a jury consisting entirely of Englishmen, an 
English farmer was declared not guilty who had fired at and seriously 
wounded a native who was suspected of trespassing for an imlawful 
purpose. 

Only these three cases have occurred, as stated before, during a 
I)criod of four years, over a tract of country so large that I will not 
undertake to say how many Englands might be cut out of it. And 
who will say that during the same period, and in enlightened, 
civilised, humanitarian Great Britain, as many and as grossly corrupt 
verdicts have not been brought in ? 

Then, leaving the Cape Colony for a while, wo have the accusa¬ 
tion brought against the Transvaal of perpetuating slavery, an 
accusation recently reiterated by Mr. Chesson. I would not under¬ 
take to deny that individuiUs may have thus transgressed in this 
respect with impunity, but Air. Kruger, the President of the Trans¬ 
vaal, positively states that he knows of no such cases. What has 
taken place is this, that in native wars parents fall, their young 
children are left destitute, and instead of being left to starve and to 
perish miserably, they have been apprenticed to Boers till their 
twenty-first year. Grant that in most, or oven in all these cases, 
the motive is self-interest, yet, in this case, self-interest clearly 
coincides with humanity. Mr. Kruger relates how, in 1869, he 
with a party of Boers were near the frontiers when they met a 
number of Swazies who wore returning from a successful raid on a 
Matatee tribe. As usual, most of the adults had been killed or had 
fled, and the victors had carried off a large number of children. The 
children were offered by these men to Mr. Kruger and his party in 
exchange for a hit of tobacco! Mr. Kruger, knowing that a stringent 
law had been passed, in reference to this ” apprenticing,” by the 
Yolksraad in its Session of 1865, knowing also that his countrymen 
had been much blamed for indulging in this practice, refused to take 
any of the children himself, and prohibited his men from entering 
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into such, negotiations. The Swazics loft and took the children 
with them. Next day Mr. Kruger happened to send a patrol in the 
direction taken by these Swaziea, and it was then found that the 
children which had boon the previous day refused by the Boors had 
all been murdered by the natives, to whom they were a burden and 
an encumbrance. Will it bo contended that tJio interests of humanity 
were thus served ? 

The charge brought against the Poors of being slave-dealers 
is most conclusively disproved by the fact that neither at the time 
when the Transvaal was annexed by Sir Thcophilus Shepstone, nor 
during the w'holc period of British rule, has one single slave boon 
set free, for the simple reason that there wore none to liberate. 

Another grievance against the Transvaal people is that by law no 
native is entitled to be a landed proprietor in that country. It iq a 
pity indeed that such a law should exist, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not exist much longer. At the same time it must bo borne 
in mind that this law', which jars upon English ears as a specimen of 
most ropiehcnsible and unjust class legislation, is not regarded by 
the South African native in the light in which it is here viewed. 
It would be no great hardship to an lilnglishman to be forbidden by 
Act of Parliament to revel in blubber, but to the Greenlander iho 
prohibition to ijululge in that luxury would entail a painful dogroo of 
privation. It would, of course, be a most tyrannical measure if tho 
British Parliameut vv’cre to enact a law prohibiting any section of the 
British people to hold titles to land, but to tho South African native 
such a law has little terror, for individual tenure of laud is some¬ 
thing about which lie cares very little, and vvliich he scarcely under¬ 
stands. The Kafir is satisfied with tribal tenure, and in tho Cape 
Colony, where he is entitled to possess land, and where the Govern¬ 
ment is most anxious that he should adopt this practice and thus 
settle down to civilised habits, it is found most difficult to induce 
him to take up titles, and the Kafir landowner is a ram arts. 

Generally, native servants are well treated in the Capo Colony. 
In olden times, when slavery was not yet abolished, the sluv'es in the 
Colony had a milder lot than they had almost anywhere else. Cases 
of cruelty to servants are exceptional; tlicy certainly are not pro¬ 
portionately more numerous than thoy are here. And among the 
Dutch farmers in the Colony there is a growing desire to deal fairly 
by the native. Their self-interest alone dictates this. It is not 
they who are independent of the ’natives, but it is tho native who 
is independent of them. lie works when he likes, while the farmer 
always requires bauds, and frequently has to do the best he can with¬ 
out them, because the native has few wants and is by nature averse 
to work. The farmer frequently has to employ his own children as 
farm labourers and as cattle herds, while the Kafir’s children attend 
school. Of late years it has been nothing unusual to hear Dutch 
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farmer-members in Parliament speaking for natiye rights. The lato 
iniquitous Basuto war was thoroughly distasteful to the people 
generally; it was utterly condemned by the Boer population through¬ 
out South Afrioa. In Basutoland, ** land and loot ** were to be had 
in abundance, but, to their honour be it said, the burghers refused to 
fight, and. the Government of the day met with its well-memtcd 
reward when the war proved an utter failure, though unfortunately 
the Colony had to pay for the misdeed which had been perpetrated 
against its will, 

I would not be understood to breathe a word against the aims of the 
motives of the Aborigines Protection Society; it unquestionably 
merits respect; its intentions arc undoubtedly pure and noble; ? 
has on many an occasion done excellent service ; it has frctjuontly 
ploved the successful champion of the weak and the oppressed ; it 
has many a time prevented injubtico; and it has on several occa¬ 
sions been instrumental in injustice, already committed, being 
undone. Yet it w'ill itself rcodily admit its fallibility, and it 
will not maintain tbal its interferences have invariably been judi¬ 
cious. Audi alteram partem. Colonists feel aggrieved at some of 
the actions of the Society ; they chafe under its criticisms and inter¬ 
ferences and under those of tho Biitish public generally. They 
siiy : “ You do not judge us fairly, and you cannot; you are not in a 
position to do so. You know not of our difficulties, our troubles, 
our situation. You indulge in your telescopic philanthropy, and 
you have thousands of neglected and darving amongst you—white 
slaves. You dictate to us what course to pursue and what poUeies 
to adopt, and you speak of our disloyalty, of our lawlessness, of our 
ruffianism, and you cry out over evt>ry instance of lynch law being 
resorted to in tho colony, six or seven thousand miles away, and 
behold, you have Ireland neat borne ! ” Colonists fail to understand 
why philanthropy should not, like charity, begin at home. 

And it is chiefly the "Dutch Boers''tvho are maligned. They 
are presumed to be the oppressors and the fiends. We Dutch at 
the Cape, who know better, feel the injustice of the charge deeply. 
The Dutch Boers confidently assort that all the hlo«d of natives shed, 
both by individuals and by governments, since the days of Van 
Riebeek to the present day, is far less in quantity than that spilt by 
Englishmen in South Africa during the last few years. The Dutch 
colonists can well afford to treat the charge lightly when they think 
of Sir Bartle Frere—who, forsooth, is or was a member of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, I believe!—^and his unnecessary, 
wicked, and unjust Zulu war; when they think of the wanton and 
iniquitous Basuto war—not to mention the Transvaal troubles into 
which England was plunged by his advice. The Zulu war was 
Sir Barile’s masterpiece as her Majesty's high commisnoner, the 
Basuto war was his grand feat as governor of the colony, though the 
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latter was ostensibly the work of his ministry, a ministry appointed 
by him during the recess—a characteristically autocratic act—after 
he had dismiEBcd another ministry which had a will and opinions of 
its own. True, the Disarmament Act, the enforcement of which in 
Basutoland drove the Basuto people into rebellion, was passed by 
the Cape Parliament, but it was intended to bo enforced^ only in such 
districts as were in a disturbed state, and members of Parliament 
were allowed to go homo under the impression that the Act would 
certainly not be applied to Basutoland. But scarcely was Parliament 
prorogued when the Fingoes, the best friends and tho ever-faithful 
allies of the colony, were made the first victims of the Act, and then 
it was put into operation in Basutoland. And tho ministry which 
did this was by no means a “Dutch” ministry. Its members, 
Mesbrs. Sprigg, Dpington, Miller, Laing, and AyliiF, werq no 
“ Dutch Boers.” They were, in fact, opposed by tho Dutch people. 
The burghers refused to fight their battles, they went home or 
stayed at home, and the result has been that the Basutos have 
remained imsubdued, and that the colony is now saddled with a war 
debt of nearly four millions sterling. Let the English people no 
longer think that the sense of justice is less strong in the Dutch 
Boers of South Africa than it is in themselves. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this, that in its dealings 
with the Colony the mother country should more consistently follow 
the laiHscz-fmre system. Without claiming to be an authority on 
Transvaal matters—the capital of which country is as far distant 
from Cape Town as Madeira is from England—I would with deference 
submit that, if the Transvaal authorities will undertake to respect the 
boundary-line, as it may now be amended, in consequence of the 
representations of tho delegates now In London, and if they will 
further undertake to place no obstacles in tho way of the road from 
the Colony to the interior being kept open—a road which is of vital 
importance to colonial trade—her Majesty’s suzerainty over that 
country may be safely abolished. The suzerainty, which was retained 
on the restoration of tho Transvaal independence, has shared the fate 
of all half-measures. It is, indeed, difficult to see what advantages 
are aifforded, and what guarantee is supplied, by retaining the • 
suzerainty. Look at the question from a practical point of view and 
face the situation. Suppose for a moment that the Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment should refuse to carry out the wishes of the suzerain, will 
England think it worth while to enforce submission by force of arms ? 
It will be admitted at once that the game will not he worth the 
candle. The British taxpayer will scarcely approve of a costly 
military expedition being undertaken which, however successful it 
may be, will yield little or no substantial advantage. The Gape 
Colonists may, and certainly would, strongly disapprove of the 
Transvaal people not keeping faith with Engknd, but if a British 
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army wore sent <o tho south-weatern frontiers of the Transvaal, which 
can bo reached only through the Cape Colony, it is much to be 
feared that such an event would prove to bo a severe strain upon the 
loyalty of a large section of colonists, who are but human, and who, 
therefore, would not remain unmoved when British troops are sent 
through their midst to do battle with men of their own race aq.d 
their own kindred, even though the latter had misconducted them¬ 
selves. On the other hand, there need be little fear that generous 
dealing on the part of tho British Government will fail to call forth 
generous feeling on tho part of tho Transvaal people, and that 
they will not prove themselves worthy of tho confidence reposed in 
them. 

tStUl more confidently I recommend tho adoption of tho lamez-faire 
policy with regard to tho Capo Colony. Tt may be remembered that 
South Africa’s greatest politician, and tho most able, most consistent, 
and most brave defender of native rights, Mr. Saul Solomon, stated, 
when ho was in London last year—I believe in reply to an address 
presented to him by the Aborigines Protection Society—that the 
interests of the natives were, in his opinion, (juite safe in the hands 
of the Capo Legislature. When an undoubted and well-known friend 
of tho natives says this surely he may be believed. The Colony has 
passed through its Jingo period. Tho Frerc-Spi’igg regime, has 
supplied it with the remedy, and has administered it, a drastic but 
most offcotivo one. At tho hands of the Scanlen Ministry, now in 
power, tho natives need fear no unjust treatment. The present 
governor of the Colony, his Excellency Sir Hercules Robinson, will 
not consent to oppressive, aggressive, tyrannical measures becoming 
law. Tho newspaper press—the leading organs at all events—may 
bo relied on to ” guard the poor man’s right.” Tt is almost without 
exception on tho side of moderation, fairness, and justice. The 
intelligence of the (colony condcraus harsh, irritating, vexatious 
measures, cruelty and brutality, and, oven in a colony, it is tho men 
of light who load. The Colony has not the age, nor the experience, 
nor tho enlightenment which centuries have conferred upon Great 
Britain, but in these days the sentiments of humanity and tho spirit 
. of civilisation are in the air, and they are inhaled 'n tho Colony as 
well as in the old countries. The Cape Colony has years ago been 
thought worthy of the boon of self-government; it humbly asks 
that it may now bo allowed to work out its own destiny, and that it 
may be trusted while, earnestly striving to purge itself of the short¬ 
comings and faults which are the necessary concomitants of child¬ 
hood, it aspires to grow into a daughter not unworthy of the mother 
who has ever been an example to the world of justice, honour, and 
humanity. 


D. P. Faurb. 
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Tub compound which I have taken as the title this paper is the 
German expression for tiiat conduct of the soldier under the stress 
of actual battle which is expected from him as the crowning 
result of assiduous moral and professional training. It is fire- 
discipline that is the grand test of true soldierhood, not dapper 
marching on the parade, not smartness in picking up dressing, not 
ramrod-likc sotting up, polished buttons, and spotless accoutrements. 
These all have their value, not, however, as results, but as contribu¬ 
tories; they are among the means that help to the all-importajat 
end, that when the bullets are humming and the shells are crashing 
the soldier shall be a composed, alert, disciplined unit of a mighty 
whole whose purpose is victory. The soldier of the great Frederick’s 
era was a machine. Moltke’s man is trained with this distinction 
between his predecessor and himself, that he shall be a machine 
endowed ivith, and cxpecti'd to exercise, the faculty of intelligence. 
But his intelligence must help toward, not interfere with, that 
discipline which must be to him a second nature. 

In certain criticisms that appeared in an English newspaper on 
the German military manoeuvres of last autumn, severe strictures 
wore pronounced on the freedom with which the soldiers were 
allowed, and indeed occasionally forced, to expose themselves to the 
enemy’s fire. There were allegations of resultant “ annihilation ” if 
the sham foe had been a real one, and contrasts were instituted 
between the German “ recklessness ” of cover and the carefulness 
with which in our own drills the duty of availing himself of cover 
is impressed on the British soldier. That a live man, whoso life has 
been protected by his carefulness of cover, is a more useful weapon 
of war than is a dead man whoso life has been sacrificed by his 
neglect of cover, would seem a matter beyond controversy. And 
yet there are conditions in which a dead soldier may be of 
incalculably greater value than a living soldier. The Germans 
recognise the force of this apparent paradox. Our critics of their 
manoeuvres do not. The latter seem to regard a battle as an 
afiair the ruling principle of which is, that the participants should 
have for their single aim the non-exposure to hostile fire of 
their more or less valuable persons. The Germans, on the other 
hand, in their practical, blunt way, have asked themselves, what 
is the business aim of a battle—to save men's skins, or to win. 
it, and so have done witb it ? and they have answered the ques¬ 
tion in every battle they have fought since that terrible massacre 
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of their Guards on tho smooth glacis of St. Privat, thus : This battle 
has got to be won. We will not squander men’s lives needlessly, 
but we will not put its issue in jeopardy by over-assiduous cover-seek¬ 
ing. Striking and dodging are not easily compatible, and it is by hard 
striking that the battle is to be finally won. 

The ideal soldier—well, what is the need of describing him, 
seeing that, because of fallen human nature, he is all but an impossi¬ 
bility ? But as the marauding " Yank ” philosophically remarked to 
General Sherman, ** You can’t expect all the cardinal virtues, uncle, 
for thirteen dollars a month ! ” No, but you can get a good many 
of the simpler martial virtues for less money. There is I'ot much 
subtlety about tho ordinary run of martial virtues. My own belief, 
founded on some experience of divers nationalities in war time, is 
that most men are naturally cowards. I have the fullest belief in 
the force of the colonel’s retort on his major. “ Colonel,” said the 
major, in a hot fire, “ you arc afraid ; I see you tremble! ” “ Yos, 

sir,” replied the colonel, “ and if you were as afraid as I am, you 
would run away I ” T do think three out of four men would run 
away if they dared. There are doubtless some men W’hom nature ha« 
constituted so obtuse as not to know fear, and who therefore deserve 
no credit for their courage; and there are others with nerves so 
strong as to crush down tho rising “funk.” Tho madness of blood 
docs got into men’s heads, no doubt. I have the firmest conviction 
that in cold blood the mass of us would prefer tho air quiet rather 
than whistling with bullets. Most men are like the colonel of the 
dialogue—they display bravery because in the presence of their com¬ 
rades and of the danger they arc too great cowards to evince pol¬ 
troonery. Thus the average man made a capital soldier in the old 
shoulder-to-shouldcr days. British yokels, British jail-birds, German 
handicraftsmen, German bnuers, French peasants, and French 
artisans, were all pretty much alike made creditable “cannon-fodder.” 
They would all march into fire and thole its sting, each man’s right 
and left comrade reacting on him and his rear file supporting at 
once and blocking him. In the fire the national idiosyncrasies 
developed themselves. Tho “ funk ” zone, so to speak, had been 
traversed, and the Briton marched on steadfastly, the German 
advanced with slower step, the Russian stood still doggedly, and the 
Frenchman spurted into a run with a yell. When the blood began 
to flow and the struck meu went down, the passion of the battle 
becathe the all-absorbing question. And so, whether by greater or 
less steadfastness, or greater or le% dash, the battle was won or lost. 
Till the culminating-point, no man ever was thrown wholly upon 
his own individuality, or ever lost the consciousness of public opinion 
as represented by his comrades. 

“ Shoulder to shoulder ” is dead, and its influences have died with 
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it, but in the days of the **swarm attack” humaa nature 
Tomaina unchanged. The soldier of to-day has to wrestle with or 
respond to his own individuality; public opinion is separated from 
him by an interval of several puces. He is tried by a much higher 
test than in the old closo>formation days. And 1 know, because I 
have seen, that he often fails in the higher mo> ale whjoh his wider 
scope of individuality exacts of him if ho ii> to bo efficient. 
Herein lies the weak point of the now method of lighting. Ootror is 
enforced, and while physical contact is lost, the moral touch is im¬ 
paired. The officer gives the forward signal, but the consoquenoes 
of not obeying it do not come home with so swift vividness to the 
reluctant individual man. Ho is behind cover, having obeyed the 
imperative instructions of his drill master. How dear is that cover! 
he thinks, and what a fiendish air torture that is into which he must 
upieur himself! So he lies still, at least awhile, and his own 
particular wave gfies on and loaves him behind. Ho may join the 
next, or he may still lie. It is a great temptation; human nature is 
weak, and life is sweet. 

I have seen six nations essay the attack in loose order, and there 
is no doubt in my mind that the German soldier is the most con¬ 
scientious in carrying it out His qualifications for it are unique. 
He was a man of some character when ho came to the army. In the 
homo circle out of which ho 8lej)pcd into the ranks he was no black 
sheep; he has a local public opinion to live up to; his comrades 
around him are of his neighbourhood, and will speak of him there 
either to his credit or the reverse. He is a sober fellow, who knows 
nothing of dissipation; his nerves have their tone unimpaired by 
any excesses; he has a man’s education, yet something of the sim¬ 
plicity of a child; he glows with a belief in the Fatherland; his 
military instruction has been moral as well as mechanical. In fine, 
ho is a soldier-citizen and! a citizen-soldier. But nevertheless he is 
human—-very human indeed; and his first experience of the advance 
in loose order is a severe strain upon him. He has never yet seen 
death plying his shafts all around him. Ho still thrills with a 
shudder as he thinks of real warm blood. He has not learned to be 
indifferent when he hears that dull thud that tells where a bullet * 
has found its billet. , 

The German military authorities understand their people, and 
they know tho process which men undergo in being inured to war. 
Therefore it is 'that they do not enforce resort to “ cover ” with so 
much solicitude as I have noticed our officers do. They know that 
in every company there are men who will “lie” if allowed too 
great independence of individual action ; and “ cover at all risks ” 
impairs every link in the chain of supervision. Agaiu, they know 
that it is good for soldiers to die a little occasionally. The dead, of 
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course, are “ out of it; ” but then death encourages the others. It 
seems brutal to write in this tone, but is not war all brutal ? And 
it is the solid truth. It may bo written down as an axiom that fire- 
discipliuo unaccompanied with casualties is weak. I remember 
standing witli a Gorman general before Metz watching a skirmish. 
The German battalion engaged happened to consist chiefly of young 
soldiers, and they were not very .steady. The old General shrugged 
his shoulders and observed, “ Dey vant to bo a little shooted; dey 
vill do better next time.*’ All young soldiers want to be a little 
.shooted;” and it is only by exposing them somewhat, instead of 
coddling them for over behind cover, as if cover, not victory, V'oro the 
aim of the day’s work, that this experience can befall them. All 
soldiers arc the better of being “ blooded ; ” they never attain pur¬ 
poseful coolness till they have acquired a personal familiarity with 
blood and death. 

After the experience of SI. Privat, which stimulated the Germans 
to the unprecedented feat of fundamentally altering their fighting 
tactics in the very middle of a campaign, no man would bo foolish 
enough or homicidal enough to advocate a return to close formation 
in tliese days of swift-shooting firearms. As little would one 
argue in favour of frequent w’ar for the mere object of inuring 
soldiers to fire-discipline. But the new tactics unquestionably tell 
against the efiicicncy of young soldiers in their first experience of 
battle, when contrasted with the old. Most of Wellington’s men at 
Waterloo were green troops, yet they stood up nianfully under the 
brunt of that long terrible day, and after the long endurance there 
was heart left in them for the final advance in line. They were thus 
steadfast because such training as they possessed had habituated them 
to no other prospect than the prospect, when they should bo summoned 
to the real business, of standing squarely up and looking in the face 
an equally upstanding enemy. Now all our ijrcliminary training is 
directed to forbidding men from standing up at all, and inculcating 
upon them, with emphatic language, the paramount duty of dodging 
and sneaking. They must be good men indeed whom a course of 
such tuition will not demoralise. That it does demoralise, our recent 
military history goes clearly to show. Our catastrophe at Isand- 
Iwonu was due partly to the error of employing loose formation 
against great masses of bold men, whom a biting fire would deter 
no whit from advancing; but, in the end, from the scared inability 
to redeem this error by a rapid, purposeful resort to close formation 
in square or squares. Once the loose fringe of men dodging for 
cover was impinged on, all was over save the massacre. The test of 
fire-discipline failed whenever the strain on it became severe. The 
men had worked up to their skirmishing lessons to the best of their 
ability; when masterful men brushed aside tho result of those 
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lessons, there was no moral stamina to fall back upon, no consue¬ 
tude of resource to be as a second nature. A resolute square formed 
round an ammunition-waggon might have made a defence that 
would have lasted at least until Lord Chelmsford came back from 
his straggling excursion; but no man who saw how the dead lay on that 
ghastly field could persuade himself into the belief that thero had 
been any attempt at a rally. The only fragment of good that came 
out of the Isandlwana catastrophe was« tho resolution, in any and 
every subsequent encounter, to show the Zulus a solid front; and 
tho retrospect of Isandlwana infused melancholy into the success 
of Uluncli, whore the most furious onslaughts recoiled from tho firm 
face of tho British square. 

The ;Majubu Hill affair was simply a worse copy of Isandlwana. 
Tliero was no methodised tire-discipline. It has been urged as tho 
leshon of Majuba Hill that the British soldier should have more 
oatefiil instruction in marksmanship. J’robably enough, that would 
do him good—it could not do him harm ; but it was not because ho 
w'us a had marksman that Majuba Hill was so discreditable a reverse. 
It was because ho is so much a creature of cover and of dodging that 
he went all abroad when ho saw a real live enemy standing up in 
liont of him at point-bLink laiige. It may bo contended that thero 
wore fire-seasoned soldiers who paiticipatcd in this unfortunate 
business. Yes; but these, with no strong morak to begin with, 
because of their early training iu assiduous “ cover ” tactics, had 
suffered in what movnh they might have possessed because of previous 
reverses. One regiment was represented on that hill-top which had 
not participated in those reverses, and was indeed fresh from successes 
in Afghanistan. But Afghan fighting is but a poor school in which 
to acquire prompt, serene self-command when, in old Havelock’s 
phrase, the colour of tho enemy’s raouslachos is visible. It was 
only once, or at most twice, when the Afghan did not play the 
dodging game. He does not care to look his enemy full in the face, 
and ho tries all ho knows to prevent his enemy from having the 
opportunity of looking him in the face. Firc-discipIine of an alert 
yet sustained character was not to be learned among the rocks and 
stones of Afghanistan. When the adventurous Boer breasted the 
crest of the Majuba he and the British soldier confronted each other, 
at close quarters. It was no time for long-range shooting, it was 
simply the time for fire-discipline of the readiest practical order to 
moke its effect felt. I imagine Briton and Boer staring one at the 
other in a perturbed moment of mutual disquietude. Who should 
the sooner pull himself together and take action on returning presence 
of mind P The Boer had the better nerve ; to use tho American 
expression, he was quicker on the draw. And then, for look of fire- 
discipline, for want of training to be cool, and to keep their heads 
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close vieir of a hostile muzzle, the British went to pieces in 
uncontrollable scare, and the sad issue was swift to bo consum¬ 
mated. 

The influence of the “get to cover” tactics has made itself apparent, 
if we care to read between the lines, in numberless pettier instances 
during our recent little wars. The indiscriminate bolt of a picket may 
seem a small thing, and it will happen now and then in all armieq, 
but when it occurs frequently it is the surest evidence of a feeble 
morale. It has happened too often of late in British armies, and 1 
trace its prevalence, which I do not regard as too strong a word, to 
the lack of fire-discipline brought about by the “ cover at any price ” 
training. A man of tufts and hillocks, and bushes and mole-hills, 
from the day he is dismissed the manual exercise, a being who has 
never been let realise in peace time the possibility that in war time 
he TOfij find himself uncovered in the face of an enemy; when that 
crisis impends suddenly, or seems to do so, the young soldier breaks 
and runs. Ho is unfamiliarised in advance with his obligation to 
die serenely at his post. Ho does not make a bolt of it because he is 
a coward, or rather a greater than average coward, but simply because 
his training has not furnished him with a reserve of purposeful 
presence of mind. Men who remember Gingihlovo, “ Fort Funk,” 
and the nights on the white Umfaloosi, if they will not own to the 
force of this reasoning, cannot easily escape from a yet more sombre 
estimate of the significance of unfortunate occurrences, to refer to 
which in detail is not requisite. 

Tel-el-Kebir furnishes an incidental illustration of our shortcoming 
in fire-discipline, which, as I contend, has its main cause in the effects 
of too stringent urgency to cover. Wolseley showed that discernment 
which is one of his most valuable characteristics, in refraining from 
submitting his soldiers to the strain of a “ swarm attack ” up to the 
Egyptian position in fair daylight; and in choosing instead, as a 
minor risk, a night advance, spite of all its Contingencies of hazard, 
with the hoped-for culmination of a surprise at daybreak. The issue 
proved his wisdom; and an episode of that issue, set forth with 
soldierly frankness by Sir Edward Ilamley, must have given 
him a thrill of relief that he had conserved the q>irit of his 
droops for the final dash, without exposing them to a previous 
ordeal of fire. That dash, made while yet the gloom of the 
dying night lay on the sand. General Hamley tells us, was 160 
yards long, and it coat the brigade that carried it out 200 casualties 
ere the Egyptian entrenchment was crowned. It was done with 
the first impulse; no check was let stop the onward impetus of 
the ^lan; fire-discipline was not called into exercise at all. The 
whole of the first line pressed on into tho interior of the enemy's 
position. The second line followed, but Hamley, with a wise pre- 
tscicnce, “ stopped the parts of it that were nearest to him as they 
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came up, wiaMng to keep a support in hand which should he more 
readily available than such as the brigade in rear could supply.” It 
was well he did this thing; but for his doing of it, the shadow of a 
far other issue to Tel*el>£obir Ues athwart following quotation. 
** The light was increasing every moment; our own men had begun 
to shoot immediately after entering the entrenched position, and aim 
could now be taken. The fight was at its hottest, and how it might 
end was still doubtful, for many of our advanced troops h’ad recoiled 
even to the edge of the entrenchment” (beyond which they had 
penetrated 200 or 300 yards into the interior); “ but there 1 was 
able to stop them, and reinforcing them with the small body I had 
kept in hand (who had remained, 1 think, in the ditch) I sent in all 
together, and henceforth they maintained their ground.” They 
recoiled, and they recoiled by reason of their weakness in fire-discip¬ 
line. It is a fair query—How severe was the strain ? As regards 
its duration, but a few moments’ fighting sufficed to bring about the 
recoil; that is made clear by the circumstance that the supporting 
brigade, following close as it did, was yet not up in time to redress 
tho dangerous situation. In regard to its severity. General Hamley 
permits himself to use language of the most vivid character. “ A 
hotter fire it is impossible to imagine.” The brigade was “ enclosed 
in a triangle of fire.” “ Tho enemy’s breechloaders were good, his 
ammunition abundant, and tho air was u hurricane of bullets, through 
which shells from the valley tore their way.” “ The whole area was 
swept by a storm of bullets.” Stronger words could not have been 
used by an enthusiastic war correspondent gushing his level best 
about his first skirmish; General Hamley’s expressions are fuller- 
volumod than those used by the compilers of the German stafiT 
chronicle in describing that Titanic paroxysm, the climax of Gra- 
velotte. What stupendous damage, then, did this hottest of all hot 
fires, this hurricane of bullets effect ? The casualties of the whole 
division reached a total of 238 killed and wounded. Of those 
“ nearly 200,” General Hamley distinctly states, occurred exclusively 
in the first brigade in the rush up to the entrenchment. If we assumo 
that the second brigade had no losses at all, and that the whole 
balance of casualties occurred to tho first brigade when in ” the 
triangle of fire,” the fall of some 60 men out of 2,800 was hardly a 
loss to justify tho “recoil even to tho edge of the entrenchment ” of 
troops possessed oven of a moderate amount of fire-discipline. 
General Hamley explains that but for tho darkness and the too high 
aim of the enemy, “ the losses would have been tremendous,” In 
other words, if an actual loss of two per cent., and the turmoil of the 
hottest fire imaginable, yet fortunately aimed over their heads, caused 
the troops “ to recoil even to the edge of the entrenchment,” the 
** tremendous losses ” that a better-aimed fire would have produced, 
it seems pretty evident, would have caused them to “ recoil ” so much 
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fartlicr that Tel-cl-Kebir would haye been a defeat instead of a 
victory. The Egyptians did not shoot straight because they were 
flurried, that is, were deficient in fire-discipline; our men “recoiled” 
after a very brief experience of a devilish but comparatively harmless 
ba< tie-din, because the ardour of the first rush having ^od out of 
them, fire-discipline was not strong enough in them to keep them 
braced to hold the ground the rush liad won them. It was fortunate 
that in Ilatnley they had a chief who had prescience of their feeble¬ 
ness of constancy, and had taken measures to remedy its evil 
effects. 

During the afternoon and evening of August 18, 1870, six regi¬ 
ments of the Prussian guard coi’ps made repeated and ultimately 
succcssfbl efforts to storm the French position of St. Privat. What 
that position was like the following authentic description sets forth. 
“In front of St. Privat wore several parallel walls of knee-high 
masonry and shelter trenches. Those lines, succes-^ively command¬ 
ing each other, were filled with compact rows of skirmishers, and in 
their rear upon the commanding height lay like a natural bastion, 
and girt by an almost continuous null, the town-liko village, the 
stone houses of which were occupied aip to the roofs.” Thex'o was no 
shellcr on the three-quarters of a mile of smooth natural glacis, over 
which the reginn'iits moved steadfastly to the attack; every fold of 
it was searched by the dominant musketry fire. They tried and 
failed, but they kept on trying till they succeeded. And what did 
the success cost them ? The six regiments (each three bottalions 
strong) numbered roughly 18,000 men; of those G,000 hud gone 
down before Canrobert quitted his grii) of the “ town-liko village.” 
One-third of their whole number I It was the cost of this sacrifice 
that caused the Germans to adopt tho unprecedented step of altering 
their attacking tactics in the middle of a campaign. But the change 
was not made because tho troops had proved unequal to the task set 
them, but because the cost of the accomplishment of that task, in the 
face of the Ghassepot fire, had been so terrible. Now I am not 
concerned to exalt the horn of the Prussian fighting men at tho cost 
of tho British soldier. I will assume, and there is precedent in favour 
of the assumption, that tho British soldier of tho pre-dodging era 
could take his pxmishment and come through itvio'oriously as stoutly 
as any German that ever digested erbswunt and smelt of sour rye- 
bread. Of the 10,000 British fellows whom Wellington sent at 
Badajos, 3,000 were down before the torn old rag waved over the 
place. Ligonicr’s column was 14,000 strong when the Duke of 
Cumberland gave it the word to make that astounding march through 
the chance gap, a bare 900 paces wide, between the cannon before the 
village of Yezon and those in the Bedoubt d'Eu, right into and 
behind the heart of the French centre on tho bloody day of Fontenoy. 
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There is some doabt whether those quixotic courtesies passed between 
Lord Charles Hay and the Count d’Auterocho, but there is no doubt 
whatever that when the column, thwarted of the reward of valour 
by dofipioncy of support, had sturdily marched back through the 
appalling cross-fire in the cramped hollow-way, and had methodically 
fronted into its old position, it was found that at least 4,000 out of tho 
14#000 had boon sliot down. Carlyle, indeed, makes thp loss much 
heavier. Yet a notabler example of tho Jirilisli soldier’s gluttony 
for punishment i.s furnished in the statiities of th(j lukcrmann losses. 
The total force that kept ATouut Tnkorm mu against the Itussiaus 
amounted to 7,101 officers and men. Of these, -when tho long fierce 
day was done, no fewer than 2,487 had fallen, just one-third of tho 
whole number, Tho manner in which our soldiers successfully con¬ 
tested their fearful odds in this battle, is a phenomenal example of 
fire-discipliu(‘ of the grand old dogged type. Jt is but one, however, 
of tho many proofs that the woild has no stauncher fighting-man 
than is the Mritish soldier intrinsically. 

But I think it would bo ditlieult to eouvince the mind of an 
impartial man that the British soldiers who, at Tel-el-Kebir, 

recoiled c\en to the edge of tho entrenchment” under the stress of 
a “ hurricane of bullets ” fired higli and at a h)ss of 2 per cent., 
could have borne up and conquered under such a strain of sustaiuod 
and terrible punishment as that through which the Prussian Guard 
struggled to tho goal of victory at S(. IVivat. And if not, why not? 
Th(‘re was a larger proponiou of veterans among the IVussiaiis at 
St. Privat than in tlie Highland Brigade at Tol-cl-Kobir, and that 
gave a certain advantage, doubtless, to the former. Some would 
lean on tho superior “ eitizenhood” of tho Prussian over the British 
soldier; but our Highlaud regiments are exceptionally respectably 
recruited. But I venture to set down as the main di.stincfioii that, 
while the Prussian soldier of 1870 was a soldier of tho “ shouldcr-to- 
shoulder” era, the British soldier of 1882 was a creature of tho “get- 
to-cover” period. Thou, it may be urged, tho I’m^sian soldier of 
to-day, creature, nay, creator as ho is of this now order of things, is 
as incapable of repeating St. Privat as the British soldier of to-day 
is of rivalling that stupendous feat. No. It is true tho German is 
no longer a “ shouhler-to-shouldcr ” man, but be is not drilled with 
so single an eye to cover-taking (and, 1 might add, cover-keeping) 
as is our British Thomas Atkins. IIo i'« trained to expect to be “ a 
little shooted ” as bo goes forward ; ho lias hotter experienced non¬ 
commissioned ofiicers to supervise the details of that advance than 
our soldier has; his individuality i.s more sedulously brought out. 
In a word, everything with liim makes toward the development in 
tiim of a higher character of fire-discipline oven in his first initiation 
into bullet'music. 
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It may be eaid that the Germans, because of the magnitude of 
their forces, have not so urgent need to be careful of their men as is 
requisite in regard to an army of scant numbers and foeble resources. 
They can afford, it may be said, to be a little wasteful; whereas a 
weaker military power must practise assiduous economy of its live 
material. But if the seeming wastefulness contributes to win the 
battle, and, the economy endangers that result, the wastefulness is 
surely sound wisdom, the economy penny-wise. The object be¬ 
fore cither army is identical—to win the battle. If an army shall 
come short of success because of its reluctance to buy success at the 
price success exacts, the wise course for it is to refrain altogether 
from serious fighting. It is the old story—^that there is no making 
of omelettes without the breaking of eggs. You may break so 
many eggs as to spoil the omelette; but the Germans have realised 
how much easier it is to spoil the omelette by not breaking eggs 
enough. And so they break their eggs, not lavishly, but with a 
discreet hand, in which is no undue chariness. They lay their . 
account with taking a certain amount of loss by exposure in the 
“ swarm-advance ” as preferable, for a variety of reasons, to the dis¬ 
advantages of painful cover-dodging. They can afford to dig a few 
more gravc.s after th(' battle is won, if, indeed, taking all things 
into consideration, that work should be among the results of the 
day’s doings. 

Than “ annihilation ” there is no more favourite word with the 
critics of manoeuvres and sham-fights. Tn a notice of a mimic battle 
near Portsmouth in TAc Times of the day I write these lines occurs this 
observation: “ The guns of the fleet would have annihilated Colonel 
Thompson’s advance on the left along the .sea shore.” In truth it is 
as hard a thing to “annihilate” a body ot troops as it is to kill a scandal. 
In a literal sense there is scarcely a record of such a catastrophe ; if 
used in a figurative sense to signify a loss so great as to put the force 
suffering it hors de combat, there is amazing testimony to the quantity 
of “annihilotion” good troops have accepted without any such 
hapless result. Jlcro arc four instances taken almost at random. 
The Confederates, out of 68,000 men engaged at Gettysburg, lost 
18,000, but Meade bold his hand from interfering witli their orderly 
retreat. Of that buttle the climax was the assault of Pickett’s divi¬ 
sion, “ the flower of Virginia,” against Webb’s front on the left of 
Cemetery Hill. Before the heroic Armit<ige called for the “ cold 
steel ” and carried Gibbon’s battery with a rush, tho division had 
met with a variety of experiences during its mile-and-a-half advance 
over tho smooth ground up to tho crest. “ When it first came into 
sight it had been plied with solid shot; then half-way across it had 
been vigorously shelled, and tho double canisters had been reserved 
for its nearer approach. An enfilading fire tore through its ranks ; 
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ihe masketry biased forth against it with deadly effect." ^s is tiie 
eTidenoe of an eye-witness on the oj^site side, who adds, but it 
came on magnificently." Yes, it came on to cold steel and clubbed 
muskets, and, after a desperate struggle it went back foiled, to the 
accompaniments which had marked its advance. But, heavy as 
were its losses, it was not “ annihilated." Piok<itt*8 division survived 
to be once and again a thorn in the Federal side before the final day 
of fate came to it at Appomatox Court House. At Mars-lii-Tour, 
Alvensleben’s two infantry divisions, numbering certainly not over 
18,000 men (for they had already lost heavily at the Spiohcren Berg), 
sacrificod within a few of 7,000 daring the long summer hours while 
they stood unsupported athwart the course of tho French army 
retreating from Metz. But so far were they from being annihilated, 
that forty-eight hours later they made their presence acutely felt on 
tho afternoon of Gravelotto. In tho July attack on Plevna, of the 
28,000 men with whom Krudoonor .ind Schahovsicoy went in, they took 
out under 21,000. Ono regiment of the latter’s command lost 725 
killed and 1,200 wounded—about 75 per cent, of its whole number— 
yet tho Russian retirement was not disorderly; and next day the 
troops were in resolute cohesion awaiting what might befall them. 
In the September attack on Plevna, of 74,000 liusso-Roumanian 
infantry engaged, the losses reached 18,000. Skobeleff commanded 
18,000 men, and at tho end of his two days’ desperate fighting, not 
10,000 of these were left standing. But there was no annihilation, 
either literally or conventionally, if one may use tho term. The 
survivors who had fought on the 11th and 12th September were 
H'ady at tho word to go in again on the 13th; and how they marched 
across the Balkans later is one of the marvels of modern military 
history. 

Those examples of stoicism, of fire-discipline strained to a terrible 
tension, but not breaking under the strain, were exhibited by soldiers 
who did not carry into practice the tactics of non-exposure. The 
Russo-Turkish war, it is true, was within the “cover" era, but the 
Russians in this respect, as in a good many others—such, for 
instance, as in their lack of a propensity to “ recoil"—were behind 
tho times But with a strange callousness to the effect of breech- 
loading fire against infantry, the Russians were singularly chary of 
exposing their cavalry to it. Indeed, cavalry may be said to have 
gone out of fashion with many professors of modem war. With tho 
most tempting opportunities wo made tho scantiest use of our brigade 
of regular cavalry in the Zulu war, and the only occasion on which 
the cavalry arm was prominently called into action in Afghanistan 
was tho reverse of a signal success. But although tho critics oraeu- 
larly pronounce that the day of cavalry charges has gone by, and 
blame the Gormans for exposing their cavalry to the breechloader in 

• 3 L 2 
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their xuaiicouvros, the Germans adhere to the conviction that in the 
tooth of the breechloader a cavalry charge is not only not an impos¬ 
sibility, but an offensive that may still be resorted to vrith splendid 
efibet. They can point back to an actual cxporienco. I think there 
is uo more effective yet restrained dcbcription of fighting in all 
the' range of war literature than the official narrative of Bredow’s 
charge with .the 7th Cuirassiers and the 10th Lancers on the after¬ 
noon of Mars-la-Tour. 

“ It was only 2 p.m., the day yet young ; no infantry, no reserves. 


and the nearest support a long way off. ... . jNow was the time 
to see what a self-sacrificing cavalry could do.Brodow saw 


at a glance that the crisis demanded an energetic attack in which 
the cavalry must charge home, and, if neccssar}’’, should and must 
sacrifice itself. The first French lino” (breechloaders and all) “is 
ridden over; the line of guns is broken through ; teams and gunners 
put to the sword. The second lino is powerless to check the 
vigorous charge of horse. The batteries on the heights farther to 
roar limber up and seek safety in flight Eager to engage and 
thirsting for victory, the Prussian squadrons charge even through 
the succeeding valley, until, after a career of 3,000 paces, they are 
mot on all sides by French cavalry. Bredow sounds the recall. 
Brcathlewi from the long ride, thinned by enemy’s bullets, without 
reserves, and hemmed in by hostile cavalry, they have to fight their 
way back. After some hot m^li^cs with the enemy’s horsemen, they 
once more cut their way through the previously overridden lines of 
artillery and cavalry, and harassed by a t hick ruin of bullets, and 

with the foe in rear, the remnant hastens back to Flaviguy. 

The bold attack had cost the regiments half their strength.” 

They had gone in under 800 strong ; the cliargo cost them 3G3 of 
their number, including sixteen officers. But that charge in effect 
wrecked France. It arrested the French advance till supports came 
up to Alvenslebcn, and to its timely t'flect is traceable the current of 
events that ended in the surrender of Metz. It was a second 
Balaclava charge, and a bloodier one; and there was this distinction, 
that it had a purpose, and that that purpose was achieved. It suc¬ 
ceeded because of the noble fire-discipline of the troopers who made 
it. Balaclava proved that our troopers possessed this virtue in no 
feebler degree. Till the millennium comes there will bo emergencies 
when cavalry that will “charge homo” and “sacrifice itself ” may 
be employed purposefully; and cavalry should never be allowed tc 
forgot that this is its ultimate raison d'Hrp. There is the risk that 
it may do so, if it is kept always skulking around the fringes o' 
opetutioiis, and not given any opportunity of being “a littb 
.‘»hootcd.” 


Archibald Forbes. 
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AN OrCIDENTAL Al'OLOrUIE, 


In the drawing-room, or, as it is more correctly culled, the “dormi¬ 
tory,” of my club, 1 bad been reading a volume namixl Sitr I’Jluma- 
nife Post/iume, by M. H’Assier, n French follower of Comte. The 
mixture of positivism and ghost-stories highly diverted me. Moved 
by the sagacity and pertinence of M. H'Assier’s arguments, I fell into 
such an uncontrollable fit of laughter as caused, I could s't, first 
annoyance and then anxiety in those members of my club whom my 
explosion of mirth had aw'ukencd. As I still chuckled and screamed, 
it appeared to mo that the noise I made gradually grow fainter and 
more distant, seeming to resound in some vast empty space, oven 
more funereal and melancholy than the dormitory of my club, the 
“ Tepidarium.” It has happened to most people to laugh them¬ 
selves awake out of a dream, and every one who has done so must 
remember the ghastly, hollow, and maniacal sound of his own mirth. 
It rings horribly in a quiet room where there has been, as the 
Veddahs of Ceylon say is tlio case in the world at large, “ nothing 
to laugh at.” Dean Swift, onco came to himself, after a dream 
laughing thus hideously at the following conceit: “I told Apronu 
to bo v<>ry careful especially about the legs ” Well, the explosions 
of my laughter crackled in a yet more weird and lunatic fashion 
about my own ears a.s I slow ly became aware that 1 had died of 
an excessive sense of the ludicrous, and that the space in which I 
was so inappropriately chuckling was, indeed, the forc-court of the 
House of Hades. As 1 grew more absolutely convinced of this 
truth, and began dimly to discern a strange world visible in a 
sallow light, like that of the Ijondon streets when a black fog 
hangs just over the houses, my liystcrical chuckling gradually died 
away. Amusement at the poor follies of mortals was succeeded by 
an awful and anxious curiosity as to the state of immortality and 
the life after death. Already it was certain that “the Manes are* 
somewhat,” and that annihilation is the dream of people sceptical 
through lack of imagination. Tho scene around me now resolved 
itself into a high grey upland country, bleak and wild, like the 
waste pastoral places of Liddcsdalc. As I stood expectant, I observed 
a figure coming towards me at some distance. The figure boro in 
its hand a g^n, and, as I am short-dighted, J at first conceived that 
he was the gamekeeper. “ This affair,” I tried to say to myself, “ is 
only a dream after all; I shall wake and forget my nightmare.” 
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But still tho mail drow noaror, and I began to perceive my error. 
Oamekoepors do not usually paint their faces rod and green, neither 
do they wear scalp-locks, a tuft of eagle’s feathers, mocassins, and 
buffalo-hide cloaks, embroidered with representations of war and the 
chase. This was the accoutrement of the stranger who now ap¬ 
proached mo, and whose copper-coloured complexion indicated that 
ho was a member of the Bed Indian, or, as the late Mr. Morgan called 
it, the “ Ganowanian ” race. The stranger’s attire was old and 
clouted ; the barrel of his flint-lock musket was rusted, and the 
stock was actually overgrown with small funguses. It was a pecu¬ 
liarity of this man that everything he carried was more or less 
broken and outworn. The barrel of his piece was riven, his toma¬ 
hawk was a more shard of rusted steel, on many of his accoutrements 
the vapour of fire had passed. He approached me with a stately 
bearing, and after saluting mo in the fashion of his people, gave me 
to know that he welcomed me to the land of spirits, and that he 
was deputed to carry mo to the paradise of the Ojibbeways, “But, 
sir,” I cried in painful confusion, “ there is hero some great mistake. 
I am no Ojibbeway, but an Agnostic; the after-life of spirits is only 
(as one of our great teachers says) ‘ an hypothesis based on contra¬ 
dictory probabilities ; ’ and I really must decline to accompany you 
to a place of which the existence is uncertain, and which, if it does 
anywhere exist, would be uncongenial in the extremo to a person of 
my habits." 

To this remonstrance my Ojibbeway Virgil answered, in effect, 
that in the enormous passenger traffic between the earth and the next 
worlds mistakes must and frequently do occur. Quisgue sues paiimur 
manes, as the Bomun says, is the rule, but there are many exceptions. 
Many a man finds himself in the paradise of a religion not his own, 
and suffers from the consequences of the fact that all religions are 
equally true. This was, in brief, the explanation of my guide, who 
could only console me by observing that if I felt ill at case in the 
Ojibbeway paradise, I might, pci laps, bo more fortunate in that of 
some other creed. “As for your Agnostics,” said he, “ their main 
occupation in their own next world is to road the poetry of George 
, Eliot and the philosophical w'orks of Mr. T. S. Mill.” On 
hearing this, I was much consoled for having missed the entrance 
to my proper sphere, and I prepared to follow my guide with cheerful 
alacrity, into the paradise of the Ojibbeways. 

Our track lay, at first, along the “ Bath of Souls,” and the still, 
grey air was only disturbed by a faint rustling and twittering of 
spirits on the march.^ Wo seemed to have journeyed but a short 
time, when a red light shone on the loft hand of the way. As wo 
drew nearer this light appeared to proceed from a prodigious straw¬ 
berry, a perfect mountain of a strawberry. Its cool and shining 
(1) TLoso (lotaila <tre borrowed from EoM'a account of tho Ojibbeway faith. 
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sides seemed very attractive to a thii’sty Soul. A red man, dressed 
strangely in the feathers of a raven, stood beside the fruit, and 
loudly invited all passers-by to partake of this refreshment. I was 
about to excavate a portion of the monstrous strawberry (being 
partial to that fruit), when my guide held my hand and whispered in 
a low voice that they who accepted the invitation of the man that 
guarded the stiawberry wore lo'st. He added that, into whatever 
paradise 1 miglii stray, 1 must beware of lasting any of the food of the 
departed. All who yield to the temptation must inevitably remain 
where they have put the food of the dead to their lips. “ You,” 
fluid my guide, with a slight sneer, “seem rather paiticular about 
your future home, and you must bo especially careful to make no 
error.” Thus admonished, I followed my guide to the river which 
runs between otir world and the paradise of the Ojibbeways. A 
large slump of a tree lio.s half across the stream, the other half must 
bo crossed by the agility of the wajfarer. Little children do hut 
badly here, and “an Ojibbeway woman,” said my guide, “can never 
be consoled when her child dies before it i.s fairly expert in jumping. 
Such youug ehddrcn they cannot expect to meet again in paradise.” 
I made no reply, but was reminded of some good and unhappy 
women 1 had known on earth, who were inconsolable because their 
babes had died befoic being sprinkled with water by a priest. These 
babes they, like the Ojibbeway matrons, “ could not expect to meet 
again in paradise.” To a grown-up spirit the jump across the mystic 
river presented no difficulty, and I found myself instantly among the 
wigwams of tho Ojibbew ay heaven. It was a remarkably largo village, 
and as far as the ey<' could see huts and tents were erected along tho 
river. The sound ofmagic songs and of drums tilled all the air, and in 
the fields tho spirits were playing La Crosse. All the people of the 
village had deserted their homes and were enjoying themselves at 
tho game. Outside one hut, however, a perplexed and forlorn 
phantom was sitting, and to my surprise I saw that ho was 
dressed in European clothes. As we drew nearer I observed 
that he wore the black garb and white neck-tie of a minister in 
some religious denomination, and on coining to still closer quarters 
I recognised an old acquaintance, tho llov. Peter MeSuudden. Now 
Peter had been a “ jined member” of that mysterious “ U. P. Kirk” 
which, according to the author of Loihair, was founded by tho 
Jesuits for the greater confusion of Scotch theology. Peter, I 
know, had been active as a missionary among the Red Men in. 
Canada; but I had neither hoard of his death nor could couceivo 
how his shade had found its way into a paradise so inappropriate as 
that in which I encountered him. Though never very fond of 
Petor, my heart warmed to him as tho heart sometimes does to an 
acquaintance unexpectedly met in a strange land. Coming cautiously 
behind him, I slapped Peter on the shoulder, whereon he leaped up 
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with a wild unearthly yell, his countenance displaying lively tokens 
of terror. When he recognised me ho first murmured, “ 1 thought 
it was these murdering Apuche.s again; ” and it was long before I 
could soothe him, or get him to explain his fears, and the circum- 
stance of his appearance in so strange u final home. “Sir," s^iid 
Peter, “it’s just some terrible mistake. For twenty years was T 
pleaching to.these poor painted bodies anent heaven and hell, and 
trying to win them from their fearsome notions about a place wheie 
they would play at the ba’ on the Sabbath, and tlio like shameful 
heathen diversions. Many a time did 1 round it to them about a far, 
far other place— 

• Where congjrgiitions ne'er In oak up 
And heimcnis novel end I ’ 

And now, lo and behold, here I am in their heathenish Gehenna, 
where the Sabbath-day is just clean neglected; indeed, I have lost 
count myself, and do not know one day from the other. Oh, man, it’s 
just ridccc’lous. A hody—I mean a soul— does not know where to 
turn." Here Peter, whose accent I cannot utlmipt to reproduce, 
burst into honest tears. Though I could not but agree with Petei 
that his situation was “just lidcec’Jous," I consoled him as well as 1 
might, saying that a man .should make the best of every position, 
and that “where there was life there was hope," a sentiment of 
which T instantly ja'reeived tho futility in 11ii.M particular instance. 
“ Ye do not know the vurst," the Hev. Mr. !McNiuidden went on. “ J 
am here to make them sport, like Samson among the Philistines. 
Their paradise would ho no paradise to (hci.i if (hey had not a pale¬ 
face, as they say, to scalp and tomahawk. And I am that pale-face. 
Before you can say ‘scalping-knife* tlu’se awful Apaches maybe 
on me, taking ray scalp and other lechertics with my person, It 
grows again, my scalp does, immediately ; but that’s only that they 
may take it some other day.” Tho full horror of l^lr. MeSnaddon’s 
situation now dawned upon me, but at t ho same time T could not but 
perceive that, without the presence of some pale-face to torture— 
Peter or another—paradise would, indeed, ho no’paradise to a Red 
Indian. In the same way Terlullian (or some otlier early father) 
has remarked that tlic pleasures of the blessed will be much enhanced 
’by what they observe of the toinienta of tho wucked. As 1 was 
reflecting thus two wild yells burst upon my hearing. One came 
from a band of Apache spirits who had stolen into tho Ojibbeway 
village; the other scream w as uttered by my unfortunate friend. I 
confess that I fled with what speed J might, nor did I pause till the 
groans of tho miserable Peter faded in tho distance. He ^as, indeed, 
a man in tho wrong paradise. 

In my anxiety to avoid sharing tho fate of Peter at tho hands of 
tho Apaches, I had run out of sight and sound of the Ojibbeway 
village. When I paused I found myself alone, on a wide sandy 
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tract, ut the cxtremily of which wjis an endless thicket of dark 
poplar-trees, a grove dear to Persephone. Here and there in the 
dank sand, half buried by tlie fallen generations of yellow poplar 
leaves, were pits dug, a cubic every way, and there were many 
minous altars of ancient stones.^ On some were engraved figures of 
a divine pair, a king and queen seated on a throne, while men and 
women approach them with cakes in their bauds Or with the 
sacrifice of u cock. AVhilc I vas admiring these strange sights, I 
beheld as it were a moving light among the deeps of tho poplai 
thicket, and presently saw coming tow.irds me a young man clad in 
white r.iimcnt and of a radiant aspect. In his hand he boro a 
golden wand whereon were wings of gold. The first down of man* 
hood w'ais on liis lip; he W'as in that season of lifo when youth is 
most gracioms. Thou I knew him to he no other than Hermes of 
the golden rod, tho guide of tho souls of men outworn. Tie took 
my hand with a word of welcome, and led mo through the gloom 
of tho poplar-trees. 

Like Thomas tho llhymor, on his way to Fairyland— 

“ Wo siw jK'ithoi sun 1101 moon, 

Eut wo licaid <ho lo iiin,r of the sea.” 

This eternal “ swowing of a tlodc ” w'as the sound made by t]jc 
circling stream of Octanus, as he turns on his bed, washing the base 
of the White Rock, and tlie long desolate sands of the land of 
dreamh. So wc fiericd onwards till wr came to raaiwcllous lofty 
gates of black adamant, that rose before us like the steep side of a 
lull. On tlie left side of the gate's wo be'belel a fountain flowing 
from bciicafli the roots of a white cypioss-lrce, and to this fountain 
ray guide forbade me to draw near. “ There is another yonder,” he 
said, pointing to tho right hand, “ a otroam of still watc.r that 
is.sucs from the Lake of Memory, and there are' gu.irds A^ho keep 
that stream from the lips of tho profane. Go to them and speak 
thus: ‘ I am the child of earth and of the* starry sky, yet heavenly 
is my lineage, and this yourselves know right w'cll. Jlut I am 
perishing with thirst, so give me speedily of tlmt still wate'r which 
flowcth forth of the mere of Memory.’ ^ And they will give thee to 
drink of that spring divine, and then shalt thou dwell with the • 
heroes and tho blessed.” So I did as he said, and went heforo the 
guardians of the water. Now they w’ere veiled, and their voices. 
v\hen they answered me, seemed to come from far away. “Thou 
comest to the pure, from the pure,” they said, “and thou art 
a suppliant of holy Persephone. Happy and most blessed art thou, 
advance to tho reward of the crown desirable, and he no longer 
mortal, but divine.” Then a darkness fell upon me, and lifted 

(1) The foUowiiif; detiils ore from Uomer, I'indir, and an Orphic inarription on n 
golden plate found in a tomb at Petclia. ■* 

( 2 ) This is the invocation from tho golden Orjihic plate. 
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again like mist on tho Lilb, and wo found ourselves in the most 
beautiful place that can be conceived, a meadow of that short 
grass which grows on some shores beside the sea. There were 
large spaces of fine and solid turf, but, where the little streams 
jflowed from the delioalo-tintcd distant mountains, there were narrow 
valleys full of all the flowers of a southern spring. Here grew 
narcissus and hyacinths, violets and creeping thyme, and crocus 
and the crimson rose, as they blossomed on tho day when tho milk* 
white bull carried off Europa. Heyond the level land beside the sea, 
between those coasts and tho far-ofl:’ hills, was a steep lonely rock, 
on which wore sot tho shining temples of tho Grecian faith. The 
blue seas that begirt tho coasts were narrow, and ran like rivers 
between many islands not less fair than tlie country to which we 
werofjomo, while other isles, each with its crest of clcar-cut hills, lay 
w'eitward, far away, and receding into the place of tho sunset. Tlion 
I recognised tho Fortunate Islands spoken of by J’indar, and tho 
paradise of the Greeks. “ Hound those the ocean breezes blow and 
golden flowers are glowing, some from the land on trees of splendour, 
and some tho water feodeth, with wreaths whereof they entwine 
their hands.” * And, as Pindar .•^ays again, “ for them shinoth 
below tho strength of the sun, while in our world it is night, and 
the space of crimson-flowered meadow's before their city is full of the 
shade of frankincense-trees and of fruits of gold. And some in 
horses and in bodily feats, and some in dice, and some in harp- 
playing have delight, and among them ihriveth all fair flowering 
bliss ; and fragrance over streumeth tlirough tho lovely land as they 
mingle incense of every kind upon the altars of tho gods.” In this 
beautiful country I took groat delight, noww'atching tho young men 
leaping and running (and they w'cro marvellously good over a 
short distance of groxind), now sitting in a chariot whereto were 
harnessed steeds swifter than tho wind, like those that “ tho gods 
gave, glorious gifts, to Peleus.” And the people, young and old, 
received me kindly, welcominp me in their Greek speech, which 
was like the sound of music. And because I had ever been a lover 
of them and of their tongue, my cars were opened to understand them, 
though they spoke Greek neither as w'e read it nor as Professor 
Blackie moat Scottishly intones it. Now when I had beheld many of 
the marvels of the Fortunate Islands, and had sat at meat with those 
kind hosts (though I only made semblance to eat of what they placed 
before me), and hod seen tho face of Hhadamanthus of the golden hair, 
who is the lord of that country, my friends told mo that there was 
come among them one of my own nation who seemed most sad and 
sorrowful, and they could make him no mirth. Then they carried 
me to a house in a grove, and all around it a fair garden, and a well 

( 1 ) From Ur. E. Myers's Pindar. 
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in tlie midst. Kow stooping over tlie well, that he might have sight 
of his own face, was a most wretched man. He was pale and very 
meagre; ho had black rings under his eyes, and his hair was long, 
limp, and greasy, falling over his shoulders. Ho was clod somewhat 
after the manner of the old Greeks, but his raiment was wofully ill-made 
and ill*girt upon him, nor did hoover seem at his ease. As soon as 1 
beheld his sallow face I knew him for one T had seen and*mocked at 
in the world of the living. He was a certa.n Figgins, and he had been 
honestly apprenticed to a photographer; but, being a weak and vain 
young fellow, he had picked up modern notions about art, the nude, 
plasticity, and the like, in the photographer’s workroom, whereby he 
became a weariness to the photographer and to them tliat sat unto 
him. Being dismissed from his honest employment, this chittcrling 
must needs bei'omo a model to some painters that were near as 
ignorant as himself. They lalked to him about the Greeks, about 
the antique, about I’aganism, about the Honaissance, till they made 
him as much the child of folly as themselves. And they painted 
him as Antinous, as Eros, as Sleep, and I know not what, but what¬ 
ever name they called him ho was .ilways the same lank-haired, 
dowdy, effeminate, pasty-faced photographer’s young man. Then he 
must needs take to writing poems all about Greece, and the free ways 
of the old Greeks, and Lais, and Plzryne, and verily he made “Aeolus” 
rhyme to “control us. For of Greek this fellow knew not a word, 
and any Greek that met him had called him a aoWo^, and bade 
him begone to the crows for a cursed fellow, and one that made 
false quantities in every Greek name ho uttered. But his little 
poems were much liked by joung men of his own sort, and by some 
of the young women that wear puffed sleeves, and cannot skate, nor 
play lawn-tennis, nor swim, nor pull an oar, nor sit a horse, nor 
sow a jffain seam. But death had come to Figgius, and here he was 
in the Fortunate Islands, the very paradise of those Greeks about 
whom he had always been prating whilo he was alive. And yet he 
was not happy. A little lyre lay beside liim in the grass, and now 
and again he twanged on it dolorously, and ho tried to weave 
himself garlands from the flowers that grow around him; but he 
knew not the art, and ever and anon he felt for his button-hole 
wherein to stick a lily or the like. But he had no button-hole. 
Then he would look at himself in the well and 3 awn and wish 
himself back in his friends’ studios in London. I almost pitied the 
wretch, and, going up to him, I asked him how he did. Ho said he 
had never been more wretched. “Why,” I asked, “was your 
mouth not always full of tho ‘ Greek spirit,’ and did you not mock 
the Christians and their religion ? And, as to their heaven, did you 
not say that it was a tedious plaee, full of pious old ladies and 
Philistines? And are you not got to the paradise of the Greeks? 
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Whal, tlicn, ails you with your lot?” “Sir,” said be, “to be 
plain with you, I do not understand a word those fellow's about me 
say, and I feel as I did the ftrst time I wont to Paris, before 1 know 
enough French to read the Master’s poems.’ Again, CTery one here 
is mirthful and gay, and there is no man with a divinely passionate 
potentiality of pain. When I first came lierc they w'oro always 
asking mo to run with them or jump against them, and one fellow 
insisted T should box with him, and hurt me very much. My poten¬ 
tiality of pain is considerable. Or they would have mo drive with 
them in these dangerous open chariots,—me that never rode in a 
hansom cab without feeling ner\ou.s. And after dinner they sing 
songs of which I do not catch the meaning of one syllable, and the 
music is like nothing I over heard in my life. And they are all 
abominably active and healthy. And such of their poets as T admired 
—‘in Bohn’s cribs, of course—the poets of the Antliology, arc not licre 
at all, and the poets who arc hero arc tremendous proud toffs ” (here 
Figgins relapsed into his natural style ns it was before he became 
a Neopagan poet) “ and w'on’t say a word to a cove. And I’m sick 
of the Greeks, and the Fortunate Islands arc a blooming fraud, and 
oh, for paradise, give mo Pcntonvillo.” With these words, perhaps 
the only unaffected expression of genuine sentiment poor Figgins had 
over uttered, lie relapsed into a gloomy silence. I ad\isod him to 
cultivate the society of the authors whose selccttd works are in the 
Greek Delectus, and to try to make fiieudh with Xenophon, whoso 
Greek is about as easy as that of any 'incient. But I fear that 
Figgins, like the llov. Peter MeSnadd. n, is really suffering a 
kind of punishment in the di«sguise of a reward, and all through 
having accidentally found his way into what he foolishly thought 
would bo the right paradise for him. 

Now I might have stayed long in the Fortunate Islands, yet, 
beautiful as they were, I ever felt like Odysseus in the island of fair 
Circe. The country was lovely and the land desirable, but the 
souls were not there without wli »m heaven itself were no paradise to 
* me. And it chanced that as we sat at the feast a maiden came to 
me w'ith a pomegranate on a plate of silver, and said, “ Sir, thou 
hast now been here for the eourso of a whole moon, }ct hast neither 
eaten nor drunk of w'hat is set before thee. Now it is commanded that 
thou must taste if it were but a sc'’d of this pomegranate, or depart 
from among us.” Then, making such excuses us I might, I w'as 
constrained to refuse to cat, for no soul cun lca\ o a paradise wherein 
it has tasted food. And as I spoke the walls of tho fair hall wherein 
we sat, which were painted with the effigies of them that fell at 
Thermopylm and in Arcudion, wavered and grew dim, and darkness 
came upon me. 

( 1 ) Poor Figgln* alwujB (ailed M. Baudelaire “tho HanttT.” 
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The first of my senses which returned to me wus that of smell, 
and I seemed almost drowned in the spicy perfumes of Araby. Then 
my eyes became aware of a green soft fluttering, as of the loaves of a 
great forest, but quickly I perceived that the fluttering was caused 
by the green scarfs of a counllcss multitude of women. They wore 
“ tine women ” in the popular sense of the term, and were of the 
school of beauty admired by the Faithful of Islam, and known to 
Mr. Bailey, in Martin Clni;jzlcait, us “crumby.”^ These fond 
attendant nymphs carried me into gardens twain, in each two gushing 
springs, in each fruit, and palms, and pomegranates. There were 
the blessed reclining, precisely as the Propliet has declared, “ on 
beds the linings wiiereof are brocade, and the fruit of the two 
gardens within reach to cull.” There also wore the “maids of modest 
glances,” previously indiflorent to the wooing “of man or ginn.” 
“Bright and large-eyed maids kept in their tents, reclining on 
green cushions and beautiful car])ota. About the golden couches 
went eternal youths vith goblets and ewers, and a cup of flowing 
wine. !Xo headache shall tliey feel therefrom,” says the com¬ 
passionate Prophet, “nor shall their wits bo dimmed.” And 
all that laud is misty and fragrant with the perfume of the 
softest Latukia, and the gardens are muMcal with the bubbling 
of countle'-s nnr(fhil(s\ and I must say that to the Christian soul 
which enters that paradise the whole place has, certainly, a 
rather curious air, us of a highly transcendental Cromorne. There 
could be no doubt, however, tliat the Faithful were enjoying them¬ 
selves rtmazingl}—“ right lucky fellows,” as we read in the 
new translation of the Qitr An, for so the learned call the 
Koran of our ignorance. Yet even hero all was not peace and 
pleasantness, for I heard ray name called by a small voice, in a 
tone of patient subdued (pierulousness. Looking hastily round, 

I with some difficulty recognised, in a green turban and silk gown 
to match, my old college tutor and professor of Arabic. Poor old 
Jones had been the best and the most shy of university men. As 
there was never any undergraduate in his time (it is different 
now) who wished to learn Arabic, his place had been a sinecure, and 
he had chiefly devoted liis leisure to “ drawing ” pupils who wore too 
late for college chapel. The sight of a lady of his acquaintance in 
the streets had at all times been alarming enough to drive him into 
a shop or up a lane, and he had not survived the creation of the 
first batch of married follows, flow he had got into this thoroughly 
wrong paradise was a mystery which ho made no attempt to explain. 

“ A nice place this, eh ? ” ho said to me ; “ nice gardens, remind me 
of Magdalene a good deal. It seems, however, to be decidedly 
rather gay just now, don’t you think so ? Goinraemoration week 
(1) The details of the Moslem paradiso arc from the Koran Iv. Ivi. 
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perhaps, a great many young ladies up, certainly; a good deal of 
cup drunk in the gardens too. I always did prefer to go down in 
Oommemoration week, myself; never was a dancing man. There is 
a great deal of dancing here, but the young ladies dance alone, 
rather like what is called the halktt I believe, at the opera. I must 
say the young persons are a little forward ; a little embarrassing it 
is to be alono here, especially as I havo forgotten a go'od deal of my 
Arabic. Don't you think, my dear fellow, you and I could manage 
to give them the slip P Run away from them, eh P " He uttered a 
timid little chuckle, and at that moment an innumerable host of 
houris began a hallet (faction illustrative of a series of events in the 
career of the Prophet. It was obvious that my poor uncomplaining 
old friend was really very miserable. The “ thornless loto trees ” 
were all thorny to him, and the “tal’h trees with piles of fruit, the 
outspread shade, and water out-poured" could not comfort him in 
his really very natural shyness. A happy thought occurred to mo. 
In early and credulous youth I had studied the works of Gomehns 
Agrippa and Petrus de Abano. Their lessons, which had not 
hitherto been of much practical service, recurred to my mind. 
Stooping down I drew a circle round myself and my old friend in 
the fragrant white blossoms which were strewn so thick that they 
quito hid the grass. This circle I fortified by the usual signs em¬ 
ployed, as Uenvonuto Cellini tells us, in the conjuration of evil spirits, 
I then proceeded to utter ono of the common forms of exorcism. In¬ 
stantly the myriad houris assumed the forms of irritated demons.; 
the smoko from the uncounted narghiles burned thick and black; 
the cries of tho frustrated ginns who were no better than they should 
bo rang wildly in our ears; the palm-trees shook beneath a mighty 
wind; the distant summits of the minarets rocked and wavered, and, 

with a tremendous crash tho paradise of the Faithful disappeared. 

* » * * « 

As I rang the boll, and requested tho club-waiter to carry away 
the smoking fragments of the moderator-lamp which I had accident¬ 
ally knocked over in awaking from my nightmare, I reflected on 
the vanity of men and the unsubstantial character of the future 
homes that their fancy has fashioned. Houses foun led on the clouds 
are the heavens of the popular creed, mansions in which ono man’s 
joy is another’s torment. The ideal heavens of modem poets and 
novelists, and of ancient priests, come no nearer than the drugged 
dreams of tho angekok and the biraark of Greenland and Queens¬ 
land to that rest and peace whereof it has not entered into the mind 
of man to conceive. To the wrong man each of our pictured heaVons 
would be a hell, and oven to the appropriate devotee each would 
become a tedious purgatory. 


A. Lang. 
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A'TKLbosam from Egypt has lately informed us that, an onvoy of 
the Sultan has already found his way to the Soudan, and that this 
stop will he followed up by the sending of an Imperial Oommission 
to Cairo. Under these circumstances it may, perhaps, neither be 
unprofitable nor uninteresting to trace the latest phases of Turkish 
influence and Turkish intrigues in Egypt, and I think this can 
hardly be done effectually without some brief allusion to tho relations 
existing between tho Sultan-Caliphs of Constantinople and the various 
Moslem States of the North African littoral. 

The ties of religious and political allegianco which once firmly 
bound tho rulers of these countries to tho Imperial Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment have, during tho present century, become more and more 
shadowy and indistinct. The Sultan of Morocco steadily refuses the 
most passing acknowledgment of even a nominal dependence; and 
althougli ho accepted a p»*osent of jewels and slave-girls, sent him 
in the first enthusiasm of his Majesty Abdul Hamid’s Pan-Islamic 
fervour, ho peremptorily declined any sort of participation in the 
league of Islam, which it was once hoped would restore the long-lost 
power of tho past and bring back the palmy days of the Faith. 
Turkish suzerainty over Algeria died a natural death when France 
conquered tho country half a century ago, and a similar fate ha'% 
now overtaken Turkish influence in Tunis. Tho firman of investi¬ 
ture obtained in 1870 by the late Rey was promulgated with much 
pomp amidst tho plaudits of his subjects, but it has proved powerless 
to uphold tho rights either of tho protf ctor or the protected. Tripoli 
forms tho single exception to tho rule. Tho last of tlie semi-inde¬ 
pendent Caramanli rulers in a fatal moment asked tho material aid 
of his nominal sovereign to ov’erpower .i rival. The fable of the wolf 
and tho lamb repeated itself; he went on board one of tho ships which 
brought a Turkish force to his assistance, and he never set foot on 
North African shore again. Since then Tripoli has been governed 
by a long line of Turkish pashas. Each of these governors has 
certainly done his utmost to replenish the Imperial treasury and his 
own at the expense of the Tripolitans, and the rapid succession of 
those oflScials has subjected the unfortunate country to such a course 
of blood-letting as to render it in all probabilily the most miserable 
and impoverished province of tho Empire. Assiduous money-gather¬ 
ing seems to be the only article of political faith on which these 
Turkish ru/ts in Tripoli have agreed; as regards everything else 
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each siu’cppding f?overnor has t^paronlly tried to overturn and coun¬ 
teract the work of his predecessor. As the combined result of their 
administration we have iude.soribal)le misery, complete desolation, and 
absolute ruin. 

The two most able members of the Egyptian Khodivial family in 
Egypt very clearly realised the meaning and the consequences of 
Turkish suzerainty in that country. They saw in the all-absorbing, 
nothing-yielding “protection ” of the tSultan-Caliph, the inevitable 
destruetion of the land over which they ruled. Ottoman supremacy 
has certainly never done, and in all human probability will never do, 
anything for the good of Egypt; it has paralyzed her efforts for 
freedom in the past, and if still powerful and uncheckcil, will 
undoubtedly exercise a still more fatal influence in the futur<\ 

Tt is worse than useless to describe the hopeless corruptioji and 
anarehy which day by day increasingly pervades every department 
of the Turkish executive, both at home and abroad. In 1877, Mr. 
Gladstone admits,^ “that the arts of falsehood have received a por¬ 
tentous development in Tuikoy; ” and ho proceeds to speak of the 
“falsehood, chicane, mockery, pcr\cision of justice, and denial of 
redr('s8,” which (haracteiiaed the conduct of the Porto in regaid to 
eorlain important events which woio then occupying public atten- 
ti(»n. A change for the worse has come Miice then. Althougli the 
Pan-Isl.imio vagarii's of the Father of the Faithful have failed to set 
Europe by the ears, they luivc certainly increased in a remarkable 
manner the confusion, coiruption, and “ portentous development of 
falsehood,” of which l^lr. Gladstone -ix years ago complained. 
During the reigns of the Sultan Abd-el Aziz and his predecessors, 
the dual administration of the Poite and the Palace worked fairly 
woU, at any rate as far as outw'ard appearances were concerned. It 
resembled, doubtless in many v\ ays, a game of battledore and shuttle¬ 
cock (the two great departments being the battledores and the 
business in hand the sliuttlceock), but then the end did come at last, 
and a solution was soont'r or later obtainable. The Palaco has now 
almost entirely absorbed the lunctions of the Porte, and the reins of 
government are consequently, for all practical purposes, in the hands 
of one man. Tt is tiu(' that his friends assort mysteriously that 
Abdul Tlainid is the greatest di 2 )lomati*«t in Europe. E^ot only arc 
the pi oofs of bis transcendent ability entirely w'anting, but the 
visible consequences of his acts lead to a very different conclusion. 
It is almost impossible to deny that, under the auspices of the present 
8ultan-Caliph, misgov eminent at Stamboul has reached a climax it 
would be difficult to surpass. 

Tlie founder of the Egyptian viceregal family soon discovered the 
pernicious effects of active Turkish interference in the affairs of that 
(1) “ Api^rchaion in Egypt." Nmttetnih Century, August, 1877, p. 106. 
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counlry. Tn accordanco with his own nature, and tho ideas of the 
times in which ho lived, Mehcmct Ali sought to K'vor tho connection 
between Egypt and Tut key at tho point of tho sword. ITis son Tbrahim 
led a victorious army to within almost a hundred miles of Stamboul, his 
troops occupied the holy phicos of Islam, and the very existence of 
the Empire was threatened. Mchcmet Ali pauv ^ only at the com¬ 
mand of Europe. Tho tirman of the UUh February, 1841 (vghich finally 
defined his powers as Viceroy of Egypt), was procodod by a Con¬ 
vention, in the preamble of wliich it is stxted that the Sultan had 
appealed to the Powers for “ tlioir Mipport and assistance in the 
midst of the difficulties in whieli ho found himself involved, in con¬ 
sequence of the hostib' conduct of ^lehcmet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
which menaces the integrity of the Ottoman Empiie and tho inde¬ 
pendence of the throne 6f the Sultan.” During the rest of tho reign 
of Jlchemet All, the Sultan-Caliphs prudently limited their “ pro¬ 
tection” of Egyi)t to the leceipt of a fixed annual tribute amounting 
to about >,000. Tho succeeding administrations of Abbas and 
Said witnessed repeated attempts on the part of 'rurkey to renew 
her ancient policy of active internal interference in Egypt. Ismail 
Pasha, however, was keenly alive to tho necessity of maintaining the- 
scmi-indcpcndence striven lor by iMehcract Ali. lie did not attempt 
to follow in the militant path of his grandf.ithcr, but sought to keep 
his suzerain at a distance, and obtain such further immunities and 
privileges as would guarantee (ho jiractical autonomy of Egypt by a 
process which he himself, euphoniously enough, describes as “ kissiiig^ 
the caipet.” Py (he firman of the 27rh May, J86G, he secured the suc¬ 
cession for his eldest son, tho transmission of tho pmhnhL of Egypt 
in the direct lino for ewr, together with complete freedom of action 
as regards the inteinal administration of the country; the finnan of 
the 8th June, 1867, gave him the title of Kbedivi' and the power to 
conclude commercial treaties, grant concessions, Ac.; other important 
rights were acquired by tho firmans of the ^Oth September, 1872, and 
the 10th September, 1876, and finally the whole of tlie privileges and 
iranumities thus granted were solemnly ratified and confirmed by a 
general firman issued on the 8th June, 1876. So fur did Ismail 
Pasha succeed in attenuating the power of tho Sult.in of Turkey in 
Egypt, that in the Kutbay or Friday prayer, the officiating tmim 
invoked the blessing of Allah on “ the arms of Dlam,” and not, uk 
formerly, on “the armies of the head of tho Ottoman Empire.” 
The process of “kissiug the carpet” was unfortunately a most 
expensive one, and Ismail Pasha was only the “dearly beloved son” 
of the Sultan-Caliphs as long as he had something to give. In his 
prosperous days Turkish envoys or commissioners rarely appeared at 
Cairo, and then only as the bearers of complimentary letters or 
decorations; Ismail rendered cheerfully the military assistance 
VOL. xxxiv. N.S. 3 M 
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required of him ; paid his yearly tribute, now increased to 750,000 
Turkish pounds, and gave enormous presents to the Sultan and his 
ministers wlicncvcr they desired them. The “ kissing the carpet ” 
IjCfumo more and more costly, but the system answered admirably 
while it lasted. It helped most materially the financial ruin of the 
Khedive Ismail, but ho, rightly or wrongly, thought the practical 
liberation he hoped to obtain for himself and his people worth Jihe 
groat sacrifice he made. 

In the early days of last May I journeyed to Constantinople. I 
do not propose to allude in detail either to the indescribable political 
confusion which reigns there, or to the equally indescribable social 
misery which seems to result from it. Their indirect conncctiori with 
the subject of Turkisli suzerainty in Egypt would hardly justify mjf 
doing so. I may mention, hoAvcver, that while I was at Stamboul, 
the* Sultan’s chief eunuch, liis Highness IJehrem Aga, j^sses-sed 
supreme influence at tlie Yildiz Kiosk; the whole native population 
could be conveniently subdivided into those wlio were permitted to 
kiss tlie palm of his hand and those condemned to embnico the solo 
of his foot; while three days had been spent in serious diplomatic 
deliberations ns to Avliether the Ambassador of the Emperor of 
Germany w'as to first i>ay his rcspi'cts to llehrcm Aga, or whether 
llehrem Aga must first call on the German Ambassador. I believe 
iJelirem ultimately triumphed. It is also interesting to know that 
his Majesty the Sultan employs three thousand spies in Constanti¬ 
nople alone, that the secret ]>olice service costs him £18,000 a month, 
that he spends all his time in reading the reports of this department, 
and that no land of business however simple can be transacted with¬ 
out recourse to a well-organized and thoroughly recognised system 
of kikhsh'wh. While 1 was in the Tuikish capital, people were con¬ 
gratulating themselves that some firman coiuiectod with a tobacco 
monopoly had at lust been issued at the moderate cost of £3,000, and 
this it seems was the first affair which had been successfully carried 
through for a very long time. The Sultan is personally most in¬ 
dustrious, and insists on every fcitato paper passing through his hands. 
During the acute stage of some recent political crisis, an Ambassador 
found him before a table piled up with documents, and busily en¬ 
gaged in reading them. It transpired that his Majesty was correcting 
the rules and regulations for the cafe-chantanls in some obscure town 
on the banks of the liosjihorus. 

I took an early opportunity of calling on Khcir-cd-Din Pasha, who 
left Tunis five years before in disgrace, “kissed the carpet ” effectually 
at Stamboul, became Grand Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, and has 
iiQW retired to a now and splendid palace in the outskirts of Con¬ 
stantinople. He was only in power during a few months, as the 
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8tilt.in (locliticd, and still declines, to accept an elaborate project for 
an Ottoman Tonstitution which Kheir-cd-Din had compiled when 
winning his sjmrs as a Tunisian statesman, and which he has tena¬ 
ciously clung to ever since. Our comcrsatioii very naturally turned 
English,’^ said Kheir-ed-J)in, “have a terrible 
difficulty !<} h't'*, but wo can settle it for you witli the greatest possible 
case.* You must come to us sooner or later if you would avoid a 
Mluabble with your European allit*s. jMl his Majesty the Saltan 
wants is for England to recognise fully, uin'C'-orvcdly, and i'fft'danihj 
!lie position of J'lgypt as a Turkish Province, and to be allowed to 
assist in its rcorgani/alion. This arraugcnicnt would save you an 
infinity of trouhlo, and would enable you to tt^oid all responsibility, 
and at the same time to steer clear of inteniational comjdicivtioiis. 
Do iif)t he (It*coi\''d—the n.ime of Islam and thji prestige of tho 
Caliph will have a magical clfi'ct on the minds (»r the Egyptian< 
Ismad Pasha endeavoured to lessen ourliold on Egjpt. Wc taught 
liim a lessson. lie tri(>d to ^\alk alone, hut when ho ceased to loan 
on Turkey Ik* lost his throne.” Seeing I was hardly convinced, he 
coutinfted, “ Wh at T propose i s \ cry easy t o carry out. Mr. (Hadstone, 
our former foe, has now heeouK’ a just man. lie calls his Mnje.sty 
ihe Sultan the Son icnjn of Egypt. All he lias to do is to submit his 
phins to ns, and we shall assist him in carrying them out. Once 
agreed on the subject of Eg\pt, and tho most Important eonso- 
(piciiees must of necessity flow from our fresh alliance. We .shall 
present a uniled front to our common cnomy, Russia, and we may 
e\oil join in compelling J'Vauee to follow your example in the matter 
of Tunis. If you persist, lio\v<*\cr, in disregarding our rights you 
must not complain if we enter into other combinations.” 

The ideas of Kheir-od-Din Pasha on the subject of the Egyptian 
question and its solution found favour tit Stxmhoul, and a few di}!» 
after I saw him I learned he was Mimmoued to tho Yildi/ICiosk, but 
his obstinacy in tho matlcrof thi* Ponstitutiuu ouco again prevented 
the possibility of his return to power. Comfortable solutions of 
diplomatic difficulties are now jdays 80 much in favour that I have 
little doubt but some .suggestion akin to that nado to me by Kheir-cd- 
Din Pasha ha.s been hoard in Dowming Street. It is, thoruforo, all 
important at tlie present juncture that England should understand 
the true meaning of Turkish influence in Egypt, and nothing can 
illustrate it better than to trace its. action in that country during the 
past four years. To completely unravel the tangled skein of Turkish 
intrigue would bo, I think, impossible; but during the proceedings 
against the loaders of Egyptian Nationalism at Cairo, in October and 
November, 1882, I had an opportunity of attempting the task, 
being then to some extent (and certainly as much as any European 

3 m2 
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over run be) behind llio scones. The futal consequences which 
resulted from the temporary ascendency and success of Turkish 
influence and intrigue in Egypt are such as, I am convinced, will 
cause Knglaiid and Europe to hesitate before allowing that unfortunate 
country, by a grave political error, to become once more the prey of 
Pashadom and the vantage ground of the tortuous diplomacy of the 
Yildiz Kiosk. Her present position is an unenviable one, but if 
possible Egypt is better off ns a bone of European contention than 
as the unprotected victim of Turkish and (Circassian rajjacity. 

T shall now resume the story of the relations between Egypt and 
Turkey, which 1 have brought dowm to the general firman obtained 
by Ismail Pasha in l«S7il. Six years later England and Franco were 
pleased to desire the removal of the Khedive Ismail. As 1 have 
already pointed out, one of the principal aims of his policy had been 
the gradual release of Egypt from tlic ties which united her to 
Turkey, lie used to say that he desired to make Egyjit the point of 
contact bet ween the civilisation of the East and that of the West. 
His shrewd common-sense convinced him ver}' early in his career 
that the idea of progress was w'holly incompatible w’itb that of an all- 
absorbing Sultan-(/uH])}i. To got rid of Ismail England and France 
most unfortunately made Ibe fatal misiake of appealing to Abdul 
Jlnmid. The Porte hastened to comply with their request, for the 
fountains of Ismail’s lavish generosity were dried up. The Khedive 
Ismail retired from the scene, and Turkey—arbitrator between him 
and the I’owers—regained her lost asceudcnc}'. Khoir-ed-Din was 
then in olHce as Grand Vizier. In ni} interviews with him at Con¬ 
stantinople he repeatedly alluded to the fate of Ismail as a signal 
warning to everybody w'ho would ignore tbo power of the Sultan- 
Caliph, in what was deseribod last year as “ the brightest jewel of 
the imperial crown.” 

The vizirial telegram of the 27th June, 1879, which requested the 
Khedive Ismail to retire, nominaled his oldest son, Mehemet Tewfik, 
Pasha in his stead. Nothing could have suited better the views ot 
Abdul Hamid. The new Khedive—^young, inexiicrienced, educated 
entirely in Egypt, an honest lover of intrigue for its own sake, and 
wholly wanting in any stability of character—at once looked to the 
Sultan for protection against that foreign European influence which 
had proved fatal to his father, and at the same time sought to 
conceal the diminished prestige involved in his acceptance of the 
Anglo-French condoniinium by ostentatiously parading his liege-lord 
the Sultan as a consenting party to thetran.saction. The opportunity 
vras too good to be lost. A few words insidiously introduced into 
the now firman of investiture, issued on the 30th July, 1879, almost 
entirely destroyed the effects of Ismail Pasha’s costly efibrts for 
practical autonomy. It is not surprising tliat, under these circum- 
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fitancea, Abdul Ilauiid coiicoived tho idea of making Egypt a centre 
of tbc Pan-isl.nnic movoment, then in its infancy. 

The source of this latest phase of Jiloslem politics is involved in 
niyster)'. It i.s generally 8Ui)posed to have originated in a common 
league against Russian and English interests in Central Asia; to 
have ne^t assumed for itN objective tho separatiuu of the Caliphate 
from the Ottoman Sultanate; and finally to have been, in»sclf-defencc, 
adopted b) the Sultan-Caliph himself ii the form of a general union 
under his aiibpiccs for the defence of Islam. 

After the eonelusion of the Rcrlin Treaty the Snltanscenis to have 
turned his attention t«) the outlying pro\incos of tho Empire in 
Africa, lie expressed unresorvodl}' to the Baron do Ring his hopes 
that “ Africa Avould compensate him for the loss of his fairest 
European province.s,” and declared he should “ do his best to regain 
ill those parts tho influence .and prestige of tho past.” The tm- 
expected events of 1881 in Tunis ^avo a practical shape to the 
‘ihstract theory of Run-islamism, and the energy of its militant pro¬ 
pagandists now found a congenial sphere of action on the southern 
".lioros of tho jrc'ditorraucan. 1 have already related (dhewhorc what 
took place at Tripoli and on the Tunisian frontier; my present 
concern is exclusively with Egypt. 

In tSeptemher, 1881, while tlie French troops were preparing to 
•idvance on the sacred city of Kuirwan in Tunis, a military pronun- 
eiamento took place at Cairo. Turkish influence in Egypt was 
drong enough to induce the Khedive Tewflk to ask for Turkisli 
troops “to restore order,” and his emissary at Constantinople oven 
went so f<ir as to propose “ a temporary occupation.” English and 
French diplomacy became alarmed, and liiiully intervened. The 
Sultan adopted a middle course—in spite of English and French 
protestations he resolved to scud a special mission to Egypt. To¬ 
wards the end of the same month the Imperial Commissioners, All 
Fuad Bey and Ali Ki/«inii Pasha, diseraharked at Alexandria. They 
were accompanied by several other important personages, such as 
Cadri Bey and Ahmed Ratib Pasha, who w’ore carefully kept in tho 
background. In order that their proceedings might be efficiently 
controlled, each member of tho mission was furnished with a separate ^ 
code of telegraphic cypher, and ordered to correspond directly with 
►Stamhoul. The politicians of the Yildiz Kio.sk, however, seem to 
have forgotten the oft-repeated French saying of “qui s’cxcuso 
s’accusc,” for an article of the semi-official heralded their 

arrival by tho announcement that the Commissioners were the 
bearers of nothing more than the “innocent messages of simple 
courtesy.” 

One of tho most remarkable of the prisoners I defended at Cairo last 
winter was Ahmed Bey Rifat, ex-Secretary of the Egyptian Council 
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of Miniflfcrs. Ahmocl TlinU was the son of K&ni Pasha, an cx-Finatico 
Minister at Constantinople, honourably known ns “the only honest 
Turk,” and ho hud married the daufjhlcr of another well-known 
Turk, Kamil Pusha, who for many years was .accustomed in very bad 
l^’rench to prchent the Eui'openii ambassadors to Ilis Imperial 
Majesty. Educated at a French univor.sity, llifdt had spent his 
official career in the very troubled waters of Oriental polities. He 
lost his post of attaelie at the Paris embassy for visiting Turkish 
exiles in disgrace, was then rc-employed us Director of European 
Correspondence at the Turkish Foreign Office, cumo to J^gypt during 
the latter days of Ismail Pasha’s reign, and after good service in 
various dejiartments rose to bo Secretary of the Mahmoud Rami 
Cabinet. He took a conspicuous part in the national movement, was 
in the complete confidmico of its chiefs, and during his long im¬ 
prisonment gave me the most valuable information concerning the 
events which ended at Tel-el-l\ebir, and e.\pcciully as to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Turkisli Commissioners, which conduced in no small 
degree to the complications which followed their prc'sonce in the 
country. 

Ahmed Rifat gives the following account of the jicri^ouncl of the 
first Turkish mission, and its doings during the short time it was in 
Egypt. Ali Ni/fmii I’asha is a Turkish General of Division, about 
fifty years of age, and was, up to the time of hi.'* coming to Egypt, 
exclusively employed on military sei-vicc. Ali Fuad Dey is the sou 
of tho late Ali Pasha, the best known of Turkisli Grand Viziers. He 
is still a young man, and is, or was, o u' of tlie Sultan’s confidential 
secretaries. Their attache and clerk was one Cadri Elfendi (after¬ 
wards Cadri Bey). Cadri was perliajis the ablest of the three, 
although (like Ahmed Rfihib, tho Sultan’s aidc-dc-eamp) ho was not 
considered an official member of the mission. He is a native of 
Aleppo, a writer of considerable ability, and was, as second secretary 
of tho Sultan, in charge of the voluminous corresiiondenco carried 
on wdth the North African Sheikhs and the heads of tho different 
religious confraternities, Cadri was rarely either seen or mentioned, 
but when tho mission wiis abruptly withdrawn he silently took up hi.s 
residence at Cairo as the secret agent of the Sulun. “A few days 
before tho Commissioners arrived,” writes Ahmed Rifat, “ Rharcef 
Pasha, who was then President of the Council, told me that, asiw’as 
personally acquainted with Ali Nizami and Ali Fuad, 1 should he 
allowed to visit them, but. that I must make good use of tho oppor¬ 
tunity thus afforded me of finding out tho exact object of their 
presence in Egypt. The same evening [ received a message that the 
Khedive, Tewfik Pasha, wished to see me. Although it was past 
midnight [ repaired to the Ismailich Palace. He told me that as I 
was going to see tho Commissioners he wished to toll mo that I was 
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to preserve the most complete silence as to past events, but requested 
I should use every argument I could think of to demonstrate to them 
his own complete andunaltei’able devotion to the person and interests 
of the Sultan. Xoxt day I went to the Kasr-El-Nousa Taluce, where 
the Commission were lodged in u sort of political quarantine, nobody 
being at first allowed to visit them witliout special permission. I 
had a %ery long private interview with them. Our iconversation 
tumed on three points, vi/., the militcry demonstiation, the i)erson 
of the Khedive, and the status and prestige of the Sultan in Egypt. 
I noticed that the Commissioners were extremely anxious as to the 
first point. They wished to know if they might consider what had 
happened as the prilade of a ycacral Arab morement, and whether or 
not the fall of Ria.i and the accession to office of Shareef had really 
put an end to the pronunciamentos. They expressed a great desire 
for an interview with Arabi, but I pointed out that Arabi had gone 
with his troops to Ilas-el-WMi (Tel-ol-Kobir), and Abd-el-Al to 
Damictta, and observed that this was a sign of the submission of the 
army. They then professed to agree witli me that the proposed 
interview might excite suspicion, and apparently abandoned the idea. 
The) then spoke at length about the Khedive. I soon saw they were 
far from convinced as to his sincerity, and wore unca^y on account of 
his weakness of character. I’he evening before they left they pre¬ 
sented to him a somewhat lengthy document for his signature. I 
know he signed it, but I could obtain no clue to its contents. Eoth 
Shareef and Haider I’ashas expressed much anxiety about it. Tho 
Commissioners told every one that nothing could save Egypt but the 
most complete recognition of the sorereujnty of the Sultan. They 
expressed great resentment at the efforts of the Powers to obtain 
their recall, but during tho last days of their stay they assumed an 
attitude of complete reserve. Ali Nizami harangued the soldiers at 
the Citadel. I aftenvards learnt that they secretly sent one of their 
suite, a naval offxcer, Ahmed llatib Pasha, the Sultan’s aide-de-camp, 
to Zagazig to see Aiabi.” 

Tn No. 1233 of the Arabic official journal, I find an account of Ali 
Nizami’s address to tho troops. It is interlarded copiously with 
texts from tho Koran, and commences thus: “ Know ye that tho ^ 
Khedive is but the representative to whom the Sultan has given a 
general power, and that the representative is like unto him whom ho 
represents. By obeying the Khedive you arc obeying the Sultan, 
and you will carry out God’s precept when he says, ‘ Obey God and 
his prophet, and those who have power amongst you.” It seems 
pretty clear that the Commissioners quitted Egypt with the intention 
of advising the Sultan to increase his influence by opening up com¬ 
munications with the most prominent officers of the Egyptian army, 
and especially with Ar4bi. 
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Anotlior Turkisli emissary now appears upon the scene—Ahmed 
Kssiid. He soon made the acquaintance of Arabi, impressed on him 
the important Ichson to he learned from Tunis, and adroitly pointed 
out the additional btrength which the national cause would derive 
from the prestige of the Sultan-Caliph. Ahmed ICssad was a Turkish 
divine, and wan in almost daily communication with the Sultan. Ho 
was about this time appointed to some eeclesiu.stieuloffice in Medina; 
Mr. Jledhouso renders it as that of “ Siveeper —sukstitute for the 
Sultan in the Ih'ophct's Mosque at JVIodina, Chief Precentor and 
Chief Proaclior therein. The duties of his po.st seem to have required 
many journeys to and from Constantinople through Egypt, and 
Ahmed Essad became a most (‘onvenient unolFicial medium for poli¬ 
tical correspondence. 

During all this time Tewfik I’asha continued to maintain his rela¬ 
tions with the Sultan through Cadri Bey and his own special agent 
at Constantinople. Ar&hi at length is informed that, in one of his 
Jotters to the Sultan, the Khedive has accused him of “conspiring to 
sell the country to the J^nglish, and acting against the interests of 
the Caliph.” Four months have passed binco the departure of the 
Commission, and A-i’iihi is now Minister of War and all powerful in 
Egypt. Tie still rejects firmly the idea of Turkibh troops coming to 
Egypt, but he recognised the advantages to be gained for his cause 
by the support and approval of the Caliph, a fact which had 
already been hinted at by Ahmed Itatib Pasha at the time of the 
Ali Nizami Mission. I fail to sec that the patriotism of Arabi is in 
any way tarnished, when, as a good Al islem, he sought to obtain the 
moral help and encouragement of the chief of his creed in his spiritual 
capacity. As lah' as the 8th July, 1882, the official journal publishes 
a letter from Arabi on the subject. “ I have never said,” he writes, 
“ I would fight the Turks more strenuously than I would the English 
if they came to Egypt; for it is not conceivable that the Commander of 
the Faithful should scud soldiers ti> Egypt when there is no motive for 
it, and simply to please a foreign Crovernment.” Tn order to counter¬ 
act the accusations brought against him b^' the Khedive, Ar4bi 
appears to have written two letters in his defence through Ahmed 
Essfid to Muhumed Zafr, the Sultan’s private chaplain, who was then 
actively engaged in encouraging the Tunisian refugees to maintain 
their guerilla warfare on the Tripolitan frontier. The answers 
vouchsafed him >vero as follows:— 

TitANsnATiON or A firn’Ea vrom 8iiEiRir MoirAMEi) ZAFin to Anim 
I’A-SIIA, THE MlNISTEll OF WaR FOR EOYTT. 

“ 1 have prosonted yom* two faithful lottcrs to his Majesty the Sultan, and 
fi'om their contents ho lias learnt all your sentiments of patriotism and watch¬ 
fulness, and especially have tho promises you make of your efforts to guard 
faithfully and truly his Majesty's iuterosta boon a cause of lively satisfaction 
to his Majesty, so much so that his Majesty has ordered me to express his 
]>lea3ure and his favour to you and further bade me write to you as follows :— 
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“ ‘ As till) nmiiitonancc of tLo OjlipJiate is a duty wliicli touches tlxo honour of 
cvci'y one of us, it i? inciimhont on ovory ]’lg57)tiun <o strive earnestly after tho 
I'onsolidatiou of my power to jireveiif Kgyjit i'loni 2’assing out of my hands into 
the rapacious grasp of foreigners as the Villayot of Tunis luis passed, and 1 put 
all my coniitleueo in you, m3 son, to exert all your intluouco, and to put forth 
every effort to prevent such .1 thing hjppcning. And 5*011 aro to howaro never 
to lose sight lor a inonient of this important point and to omit nono of tho 
precautionary moa&uros which are called for b}' tho ago in which wo live, 
keeping alwa5’s before 5'ou as .1 perpetual goal tho defoniA) of 3'mu* laith and of 
3'our country. And eftjieciully you luo to ponsist in niaiutaining your confi¬ 
dence and tlie ties which hind yon.’ 

“ That countr}' (Eg5*i)t) i.s of the utmo>it imjinrlauco to England and Franco, 
5ind most of all to England, and certain seditious intriguers in Constuntinoplo, 
following in the path of these (jo\erumonl.s, have, for some tiinu past, been 
bus}’ with their tre ichorous and aei’ui '.ed jirojects, and since tho}' havo found it 
to their jirofit 7 e:ilously to promote ^lu'se intrigues and sodifioiis in lig5’pt, it is 
the e.spccial desire ot his Majesty that you should keeji a very careful oyo on 
these matters. 

“ Acwirding to the telegrams .uid nows sent h}' tho Eliedivo Towfik I'&shu, 
ouo of this party, wo seo that he is wt ik and eapiicious, and also it is to bo 
remaiked that one of his telegrams docs not coiroborato with aiiolhtu*, but that 
they are all in contradiction w ith c.ich olhor. 

“ Ill addition to this, I may tell 3’ou that Aly Nizami I’usha and Aly J''uad 
Jioy have spoken to his Majesty mo^l liiglil}* in 50111- favour, and Ahmod Itaiib 
I’.isha 1ms also repeated to his Mijesty tho substance of the couvorsation ho 
had with 5’ou in tho railway caiz-iago between the stations of Z igazig and Mahsa, 
and as his Majest5 placi'S tho greatest confidenco in Ahmod Easha, his Majesty 
desires mo again to exjiress lii.. trust in you, and to sa5'' that us he considers 
5'ou a m.in of tho lughc.st intcgritv and tnistworlhiness, lie roquirosof )’OU, above 
all things, to prevent Egypt fiom passing info tho hands of strungors, and to ho 
careful to allow th'-m no pretext for intervention tlicro. 

“The orders which Ahmed Paslia Batib will receive on this head will bo 
sop.iratel5' conimuriic.itod to you. IJoth luy letter and fliat of Ahmod J’asha 
Halil), by order of In', Mij’t-st5', h.ivo been written by 0110 of his MujeHt5’’a 
private secrct.mes. And after wo have affixed our seals to tho letters, aud also 
put an extra special seal on the envelopes, and in a special and soeiet manner 
1 toll you that tho Sultan has no eonfidouco m Ismail, Halim, or Towfik, but 
the man who thinks of the fiituic of Egypt, and coiisoliJates tho ties which bind 
lier to tho Caliphate, who p.i5's duo resjiect to liis Majesty, and gi\e.s free coni-so 
to his firmans, who assures his independent authority in Constaritinoplo and 
elsowhoro, who does not give bribes to a swarm of troacberous sub-ofllci ils, 
who does not deviate ono hair’s breadth from his lino of duty, who is versed in 
tho intrigues and machinations of our European enemies, who will W'atch 
against them aud ever preserve his countr5* and his faith intact—a man who 
does this will be pleasing aud grateful and accepted by our groat Fiord tho 
Sultan. ^ 

“ If 1 havo uot entered into any further details in this letter of mine, I bog 
5*ou to t v-uso me because Ahmet llafib I’asha only arrived three days ago, and 
yet in that time, owing to his declaration of youi- fidelity and true intentions, 
his Alajesty has expressed his full confidence in 3*ou. I only received yesterday 
tho message I havo just given 5*ou. 1 hope to be able to send you by next 
week’s post a more detailed letter. In every case bo careful not to lot any 
letters you send full into strange hand.s; but try to get a special messenger, 
and this timo it would be better if yon were to send your on.swer by tho hand 
of tho man who brings this letter. 


“ Ath Hahi-el-AhUnr." 


“ Your Servant, 

" (Signed) Mouamed Zafih. 
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Tiunslatiox di- A Letteii from Ahmed Batib Pasha to AitiBi Pasha, 
THE MiNisTEji OF War fob Egypt. 

“ 1 roktcd {() his JLijcfatytho Sultan on my rotimi to Constantinople tho con- 
■voi^-ation we had on the railway hot ween the Htalion of Zagn/,ig and Mahsa; it 
h.'is Luu.«cd great pleasure to his Mujc-sly, and he has ordered mo to communi¬ 
cate to you his iiiij)C'iial ('omplimonls. J related to his Majesty all tho kind 
trcuiinont I i-cceivcd at your hands and tho courtesy my eyes witnessed while 
T was at Cairo,, and las M.ijoaty was extremely gratified thereat, so that th(» 
Kitisfaction ho felt in your devotion and fidelity was increased manifold. 
I’coplo had made him think that you wore acting, I know not how, contrary 
to right, and had siujcccdcd in perverting his Majesty’s ideas about you; but 
now as I have exposed tho true state of tho case to him, I swear to you that his 
Majesty deejdy r* pents ever having paid any aticntion to these false and lying 
statements about yt>u: and as a g(»od pioof of this, his htujosty has coinuianded 
mo to write this letter to express to you the sentinients which follow:— 

“It matters nothing who is Khedive of Egypt. The thoughts of the ruler 
of Egypt, his intentions, and his (onuuct must ho governed with tho greatest 
care, and all his actions must tend to seeuro tho future of Egypt and to uphold 
intact the sovereignty <»f tho Caliph, while he must show tlio most perfect faith 
in upholding tho faith and his country’s rights. This will he retpiired of him. 

“ Of tho persons who have been on tho Khedivial throne, Ismail Pasha and 
his predecessors gave bribes to Aly I’asha, Puad Pasha, Midhat Pasha, and 
other roprescutativos of tho Puhlimo Porte, traitors, and, after shutting tho 
eyes of olfieials, dared to overtax and oppro.ss tho Egyptians. In addition 
to this they made heavy debts and brought tho Egyptians under a grievous 
yoke. And to-day, in tlio tyes of tho world, their state has specially appc'alrd 
to our pity; but the whole position is an cxtromoly delicate one which calls for 
the necessity of finding a speedy and sui-o remedy. Therefore, it bcliovos you, 
above all things, to jirovcnt anything that might load to foreign intervention 
and never to stray from tho just and true path, nor to listen to any treacherous 
falsehoods, hut, in ovoi'y way with watchful c.ivo to hinder tho seditious pro¬ 
jects of foroiguers. This is tho groat hope of f'*' Stiltan. 

“And since we two shall coiTcspond in tho future, you niimt tulco neco.ssnry 
precautions to prevent our letters from falling mto strango hands. Tho easiest 
way at present to accomplish this, and no s.ifer channel can bo found, is to 
cutmst your coiTcspondcuco to the true anil trusty man who carries this letter 
and that of Sheikh Mohamed Zalir. 

“ I would also add that it is indisponciihio that you should send secretly somo 
officer who knows well wh.al is going on in Egj'pt, and who is a trusted friend 
of yours, to present at tho footstool of his klajost}- tho reports on the .state of the 
country in true detail. 

“ I beg you to send tho answer by tho man who takes this letter. 

“ (Sealed) Ahmed Batib, 

“ Aiilf-de~mmp nf the Sultan. 

“4th Ruhi-el-Akhtr.'' 

In reading thc&o communications it is important to remember the 
paramount influence then enjoyt'd by ^iruliamed Zafr at the Yildiz 
Kiosk. Ho alone was privileged to sit in the Imperial presence, and 
he inhabited a suite of apartments in immediate proximity to those of 
the Sultan himself. The boarcr of these letters, AH Ragheb, was a 
naval ofliccr in tho Egyptian service. He was afterwards tried by 
tho Alexandria court-martial for carrying on a correspondence with 
Constantinople, and, although it was manifest he only obeyed in so 
doing the order of his superior, was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
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mcnt in the Soudan, or, in other words, to a cruel death. lie spoko 
English well, and when I passed him in the prison corridor at 
Cairo ho used to implore me to save him. It was too Into. Ali 
Kaghoh w.i'. one of the many victims of Turkish intrigue. 

The form which the jjolicy of the Yildi/ Kio‘k assumed in Egypt 
during the spring of last year can now be easily uuderstood. Ar&bi 
was to be played off against the Khedive, and the Khedive against 
Ariibi, until such a complication should bo brought about as would 
justify the Sultan in taking the initiative in some decisive settlement 
of Egyptian affairs. The accession of Kagheb Pasha, under German 
auspices, to the post of Egyptian premier seemed calculated to further 
the plan. The following telegram was addressed by the Grand 
Vizier to the Khedive a few days before Kagheb took office, and was 
found anioj)g3i Arabi’a pajicrs. “ Your telegram has been sub¬ 
mitted to the Imperial presenee to the effect that you await with 
great eagerness a special commission from the Gttoman Government, 
and that the officers there publicly declare in difForent places that 
they will reject the connnaud of the Ottoman Government if it he 
not in accord with their ide.is. Consultation is going on here as to 
what it is necessary to do with Egypt. Any command that may be 
issued on tho part of the (fttoman Government is not compatible wdtli 
1 ejection and non-acceptation thereof in relation to those who believe 
and assert the unity of the Godhead, and W'ho say, ‘There is no God 
save God, and Muhamed is tho apostle of God.* For verily religion 
and community canonically among professors of Islam are one sole 
thing, us is nationality among the nations other than Islam. There¬ 
fore all believers arc commanded by God to rally round the word of 
God.” The significant language of this extraordinary telegram was 
almost rivalled by Kagheb's proclamation of the 2otli J unc. “ lily 
first duty,*’ be writes, “ will bo to obey our exalted Khedive as long 
us he himself obeys our Great Lord, tho Commander tho Faithful, 
tho Im4n of tho Moslem Community, tho ('hampiou of Keligiou and 
Truth, the Caliph, whom we must obey,” &o. 

Ten days later a second Imperial Commission ai rived in solemn 
state at Alexandria. It c()nsisted of Dervesh Pasha, an old Albanian 
field-marshal, and tho “ ‘sweeper-Substitute,” Ahmed Esstid. Dervesh.. 
was a past master of Oriental duplicity, which he adroitly concealed 
by a certain bru^quonc^s of manner and a venerable w lute board. 
His particular duty W'as to look after the Khedive, and to endeavour 
to persuade Arabi to go voluntarily to Constantinople. Ahmed Essud, 
on tho other hand, was instructed to conciliate and encourage the 
national party, and generally check tho proceedings of his senior. 
Each possessed a separate telegraphic cypher, and each sought to 
turn his position to tho best possible personal profit. Dervesh 
managed to sell an estate in Bulgaria to the Khedive for a fortune; 
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■svliilc llio “ Swc<‘per-Substituto ” contrived to turn ou honest penny 
by tbc flulo of his cypher. Ahmed Rifdt Bey’s note on his visit to 
JJcrve.sli at Alexandria will illustrate fairly this extraordinary phase 
of Turkish intrigue in Mgypt. “On the Gth July,” he writes, “I 
went from Cairo <o Alexandria to pay a visit to Dervosh Pasha, 
intending to return on the following day. Ho requested mo, how¬ 
ever, to postpone my departure. The next day lie asked rno to 
suggest in a friendly Avay to Arabi that the latter should go to ‘ live 
with the Sultan ’ at Constantinople, and thus end the difficulty. I 
did us he fold me, but Arabi declined to tako the hint. I called on 
him again next day. On this occasion he put into my hands patent 
from the Sultan, raising me to tho civil rank equivalent to that 
of a General of Brigade. Tic said it would be prudent not to make 
my promotion public for a time. T afterwards found ho had secretly 
dislributod similar favours to many.” Rifat also told mean anecdote 
to illustrate the unblushing duplicity of Dorvesh. One day he mudo 
a long speech on the subject of the Khediviul family, in whicli he 
assorted in the presence of Toulba I’usha and others that it had 
hccoims impos.sihlo to maintain any of the descendants of Meheraet 
Ali on the throne. kShortly afteruarda ho told the same persons in 
tho presence of (lie Xho<li\ c that no more worthy ruler tlian lie could 
possibly be found. On tho very day Rifat visited him ho bad invested 
Arabi with (he Grand Cordon of the Mcdjidieli, and pre.sented him 
with tlic following lirraf, or letter of appointment: “ Seeing the 
honesty, xeal, talent, and perfect inlelligcnce which adorn the 
honourable and pure cbaiacter of Arabi i'a.sba, tbo great amongst tho 
noble, tho prince of generous princes, the Minister of War, o/vr our 
Itupcrial liyijpUan anuy, wc f<'el it incumbent on us to double our 
favours and Imnours in regard to liim, and, therefore, according to 
this Imperial order which 1 have issued, the first grade of the Order 
of tho Modjidieh has been graciously conferred on the boforo- 
mentioned Arabi Pasha, and this berdi confirming it is issued on tho 
7th day of tho month Shaalian, 1299 ” (tho Sultan’s toura/t or seal). 
Jfot only was the demeanour of Bervesh after the massacre of tho 11th 
June very suspicious, hut during tho few days w'hich preceded the 
bombardment he seems to have thrown his diplomatic mask aside, and 
certainly did his host to unite the Khedive and Ar4bi in u common 
resistance to the Kngli.sh fleet. Ahmed Essad retired to Stamboul, 
but Borvesli lent the weiglit of his position and experience to all the 
deliberations of tboEgyptiau Councils of State held immediately before 
the 12th July. He was jidmittedly present and consenting when it was 
.solemnly resolved—“If the English admiral refuses and persists in 
his intention to bombard tho forts, these must not answer till after 
tho fifth shot has been fired ; they will then reply to tho fire, and 
Goil, tho best of all judges, will decide between them and us.” 
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During those eventful days he wue. in hourly tclographic communi- 
ention with tho Yildi;! Kiosk. No sooner had the Khedivo returned 
to the Raa-el-Tin Palace than ho wont on hoard his yacht, affected 
to misunderstand Lord Alcestcr’s signals to stop, and in duo course 
arrived at Constantinople. 

During the war, in accordance vith prcoonotj d instructions, and 
as long as telegraphic communication remained (.pen, every move¬ 
ment vas telegraphed both to tho PorS' and tho Yildiz Kiosk The 
National Council at Cairo (the !Medjlis-el-(>rfi) tiuusmitted daily 
minutes of fhoir proceedings and resolutions in a similar manner 
II is lmj)erlal ilajesty, however, was now far too prudent to make 
any furlhcr sign than that of asking very ofti'ii lor anforination. At 
last, liowever, the telegraph wires across the desert were cut, and 
the Yildiz Kiosk missed its daily budget of news from the faithful 
at Cairo. 

Every one knows the sequel. Tho hoped-for crisis had arrived, 
hut the doubts and fears of the Sultan made him hesitate before he 
attempted to take the necessary stejis to secure for himself its supposed 
ad\antages. 'J’he masterful diplomacy of fiOrd Dufferin intervened, 
and it soon became too late for Turkish influence to gather in the fruit 
of Turkish intrigue. now licar again of what Kboir-od-Din 

Pasha pleasantly called “ a solution of the Egyptian question through 
Tuikey.” If this means the restoration of Turkish influence in 
Egypt, wo have indeed done much worse than gone to Egypt in vain. 

1 ha>c endeavoured to show the true meaning of Turkish influence 
and Turkish intrigues in the land conccTiiing wliich wo have so 
lightly incurred so great a responsibility. Ever since tho signing 
of tho Berlin Treaty, Turkey has been on her trial. >Sho has been 
w'eighcd in the balance and found wanting. Her corruption is 
greater than ever, tho confu.siou of lier administration is moie 
complete, and tho venality of her oflieials is moie unblushing. No 
attempt has been made to redeem her fair promi'-es of reform. I will 
not say it is tho duty of England to rescue Egypt from what a 
well-known English Minister has called “ tho swindling government 
at Constantinople," but T contend it behoves her to save th<‘ country if 
she can from the baneful effects of a renewal of Turkish intrigue, 
and the almost equally disastrous consequences of any dcvolopraeiit 
of Turkish influence beyond the i-cceipt of a stipulated tribute and 
the existence of a purely nominal sovereignty. 


A. M. JBroadlbt^ 



TIIEOBIES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN FICTION. 

I. 

Tn coiisideriiif? the theories and practice of iiioderu fiction with a 
\ iow of estimating the probable character of its future development, it 
will be necessary to find tho theories abroad and the practice at homo. 
For in Enf^land, Miice uppai'untly everybody is writijjj* novels, either 
in tho old form or disguised as “ reminiscences,” tliere is nobofly left 
to criticise, while abroad there is an abundance of criticism and no 
t»ngiiial work of any \aluc has appeav'sl for a long time. In France, 
]\r. Zola is still the centre of the literary battle-field, and his sworji 
«'ncn;y, !M. iJrunetiere, has just collected into a volume the essays in 
which ho demolished each new naturalistic work as it appeared. In 
(Icrmany, Hpielhagen lias published a weighty \()hunc of Bcitrage to 
the art of novel-writing, and in America, besides much discussion in 
the periodicals, a volume bj the lab'Mr. Sidney Tiaiiier has .ippeared, 
]mrporting to he a history of the (]e\el(»pmcnt ol the Engli&li novel. 
In our own country at the present moment every one’s attention is 
called to the laliours of the novelist by that most entertaiuiug book, 
tho Antnhioyrcipfnj of Anthony IVollopc.’ There is no reference in it 
to archery, but in the other two features of ancient Fersian educa¬ 
tion—horsemanship and speaking the truth—Trollope wms an 
adept, and it is the presom'o of the Littcj quality that gives these 
volumes their charm. There is no doubting th(' perfect sinciwity of 
tho writer; one of his stories may have tailed to interest tho public, 
have been eoiidemned by tho critics, and brought loss on tho pub¬ 
lishers, hut his words carry eomietiou when he says, “Nevertheless, 
1 think this v'as a very good novel.” It is an unvarnished account 
of a life fought and won step by '■top from extreme poverty to 
wealth, from neglect and dislike to fame and favour, told through¬ 
out with strong sense and humour, liiding no buffets and adding no 
gloss. It may ho perfectly deserlhod in Trollope’s words about his 
own book on Thackeray, “ How first he worked and struggled, and 
then how he worked and prospered, and became a household 
word in English liteiuture.” If there is a dull part it is tho 
chapters in wliich the author dnqis his autobiography aud 
gives us Jiis opinions on matters which touch the subject of the 
present article—novels, and the art of writing them, contemporary 
novelists, and criticism. The origin and adventures of his own 
novels he tells admirably, but when it comes to discussing the 
principles involved in the idea of the novel, and the fine distinctions 
(l) Anthony Trollojie. An Autobiography, London: "Blackwood & Sons, 1883. 
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between the different eclioolR, the ground is rather too light for his 
powerful insular tread. In writing of Trollope shortly after his 
death Mr. Henry James said, “It is probably safe to affirm that he 
had no views whatever on the subject of novel-writing; ” the auto¬ 
biography shows that ho has views, but they are of the most ordinary 
kind. His advice to the young author is, do nc' wrifo because you 
hqve to tell a story, but because you have a story to toll; cultivate a 
pleasant and clear style ; avoid unnecessary episodes ; study propor¬ 
tion ; beware of tedium. All excellent advice, but we need no novelist 
come from the grave to toll us this. These volumes, liowover, 
touch another lesson of constant value, nanicl}', that success in the 
novelibrs career is to be gained, as in every other, only by ceaseless 
devotion of niiiid and tin intermit tent labour «)f body: Trollojic beems to 
be tliinhing always of Turner’s .saying, “J know of no genius but 
the genius of hard uork.” Two hundred and ilfly words in a quarter 
of an hour, tlircc hours a day, three novels in a year—no waiting for 
inspiration for him ! “ When T have heard such doctrine preached,” 
say.s this admirable Engli.shmau, “ I have liardly been able to repress 
my scorn.” 

Indeed, wo shall look in vain to any Euglibhmun for a discussion 
of the theories of fiction. A few years ago Mr. Huskiu published 
an irregular series of articles entitled “ 7^’iction—Fair and Foul;” 
but, as hcems iuo\if.ihlc with liim, they dealt more with almost all 
other subjects than with their own. Scott is his ideal novelist, prin¬ 
cipally bocau.se of his “ absolute jnirlty of any loiithsoine element or 
excitement of the lower passions; ” and ho abominates the modern 
delineation of hlotclies, burrs, and pimples, a “ study of cutaneous 
disease,” of which the MtU on the Flosn is the most striking example. 
We have had, too, some interesting instructions in the art of story- 
w'riting from Mr. James Payn, churacterined by hi.s unfailing 
common sense and genial fun ; hut containing nothing that could ho 
called theory. Neitlier shall we find it in Miss Thackeray’s volume,^ 
although it would ho difficult to find four minor biographies more 
charming and entertaining than those in which she has so satisfac¬ 
torily painted her Sibyls for us. The truth is that theory in such 
matters is alien to the English mind, and that to find it wo must 
pass to other nations whose authors are always critical, even to the** 
sacrifice of their creative powers. 

It is a far cry from the practical maxims of hard-working Anthony 
Trollope to the metaphysical theories of the author of Hammer und 
Amhoss. In a number of essays collected under the title of Beiirago 
zur Theorie und Technik dcs Bomans, Spielhagen discusses the various 
aspects of the novelist’s art as purely d priori as the subject permits. 

(I) A Book of fitliyh. Mrs. Barbaidd, Mrs. Opie, Mm rAgeitotth, Mm Austen, By 
tllisd Thackeray (Mrs. Eichmood Bitchie). I^mdon: Smith, Elder, & Vo., 1888. 
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It would be unprofitable to follow him in the minute rea&ouiii" with 
which he traces the genesis of the novel, from the original “I-novel/’ 
through the “ho-novel,” back to .'mother kind of “I-novel,” and 
many similar arguments ; the weighty points of his theory may be 
given very briefly. The novelist is the most favourably situated of 
all the contemporary artists; from his wide outlook and deep insight 
into human nature ho alone is able to withstand the fearful compe¬ 
tition of science. This is the first lesson; and the second, taught 
alike consciously by the author and by the unconscious testimony of 
his book, is that an unceasing and immovable industry, an industry 
that never loses sight of its method, that finishes the back of the 
frieze which nobody secs, as carefully as the front which everybody 
secs, is the only means by which the novelist can attain a success 
proportionate to his high vocation. 

The most conspicuous modern theory of fiction is to bo found in 
France, and it has become conspicuous chiefly through its connection 
with the name and fortunes of M. Zul.i and his family of llougon- 
Macquardt. Kvery one has hoard of llio (voh natnnihdc, and every 
one knows that it means the detailed account of the most deliberately 
abominable scenes and subjects that have ever mmui th(' light under 
the nnmo of literature. Hut the truth is that M. Zola has explained 
and def('nded his theory in several volumes of critical works which, 
outside France, arc probably not known one of his readers out of 
thousands; that his novels fail entirely to represent these theories 
fairly, often directly contradicting them ; that his real method may 
result as naturally in the delineation of the purest of lives as of the 
vilest; and that he is clearly the mouthpiece—more or less distorted 
—of the main tendency of the thought of the present ago. Put in the 
fewest words his views arc as follows This is the ago of science— 
of tho universal application of the scientific method, and no subject 
which is not studied and develt»pcd according to the scientific 
method can claim recognition as a branch of human knowledge. To 
this method, then, literature must be brought, and tho novel is at 
once the most prominent foin of modern literature, and the form 
which is most capable of being adapted to the now method. Now 
tho starting-point and keystone of the seientifle method is tlio 
•vxporiment, so the natural offspring of this alliance between litera¬ 
ture and the scientific method is the experimental novel, Le Homan 
Expirimmtaly which is the tith' of M. Zola’s great work. In the 
progress of the application of oxporiment to tho benefit of man first 
come, he says, experimental chemistry and physics, then experi¬ 
mental physiology, then the experimental novel As the novel is 
tho great tool of tho reformer—the amelioration of man the grande 
bc6ogne of the novelist, tho author of the experimental novel now 
takes, in M. Zola’s nomenclature, the title of moralMc. Tho moralkte 
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^rp^nmentatmr must do for man as a whole what the experimenting 
physiologist does for his body: he must trace the result of ©very 
inherited tendency, analyse the influence of the constantly varying 
environment, dissect ev('r\ action to discover its cause and effect; 
•ind then—knowing of course that everything occurs infallibly 
according to the laws of scientific determinism—he will bo able to 
narrate with truly impressive accuracy the career of ,a man in all 
the complicated iuterworkings of mind, body, and environment, 
from the moment of the first temj tation to that of the final 
collapse. For the men of M. Zola’s imagination all collapse. 
This method has been described, not altogether inaccurately, as 
making the novelist of the future “enter the service of science as 
police reporter in ordinary for the iuforjnatioii of current sociology.’’ 
The outfit of tlie uiora/ibfr ^ tpnunentatcui must consist of all tho 
scientific knoulodge he can obtain, a prolonged study of tho docu- 
'inns humatns of liis subject, that is of all the persons in real life 
corresponding to his ])oro, and just a touch —mw aujmllon, M. Zola 
' alls it—of imagination. Then let him boldly launch his experi¬ 
mental man into his experimental world and write his experimental 
novel. “C’cst nil nouveau siecle littcraire qui s’ouvrc! ” says 
M. Zola. 

This is tho naturalistic tlieory of M. Zola as conceived by himself. 
To dwell on tho childish fallacy of applying the terms experiment 
,ind obser\ation to the delibcmtcl}' planned actions of these creatures 
of one’s own pscudo-scionlific imagin.itioii, is entirely unnecessary. As 
he himself conceives it, ]\1. Zola’s theory is not worth a momcnt’.s 
consideration. But as gathered by another fiom his many volumes 
it has an important Bignificaiiee. It is a powerful and reiterated 
protest against the extravagance and alFectation of modern novelists, 
and a passionate appeal for all fiction to be closely based upon the 
realities of life. “Jevoudrais lui soufflor,” ho says of the young 
J<’rench vnritor, “la haine de la phrase, ct la mefianco dos culbutes 
dans 1(‘ bleu.” Bo not contrive a complicated family or social 
pu//le, of which your novel is to cxliibit the process of solution, 
exhausting your ingenuity in making people misunderstand one 
another, and in placing obstacles in their way; but take a piece of 
real life for your basis and let your motives and means be tho.se of 
our common existence, “ u man’s mere ‘ ye.s,’ a woman’s common 
‘ no,’ ”—be sincere, and be accurate. “ La grande affaire cst de 
mettre debout des creatures vivantes, jouant devant les Icctuurs la 
eomc5die humaine avec Ic plus de naturcl possible.” Such is tho 
real theory of M. Emile Zola and the fundamental principle of the 
e'eo/e naturaliste; its truth is not lessened because he and his 
followers have found their market in a depraved society, by pushing 
it to an extreme in a single limited direction. There is no reason 
VOL. XXXIV. N.S. 3 N 
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why “ un iiuirceuu do rue,” as M. Zola calls his stories, should not 
show couni«!;o and chastity as well as hypocrisy and lust, and to what 
lM‘i<jIits tills method may lead is well known to every reader of Goorg;e 
llliot. M. Zola's theory is thus the right one, hut all memory of 
his novels must he dismissed, for, as has been said, they contradict 
it in every way. Tlicy are not faithful rejiresentaiions of life, and 
they are full pf the faults of the romantic method. Their origin must 
he sought elsewhere than in their author’s theory. When his Tarisian 
puhlie grows tired of wallowing in the filth with which he has sup¬ 
plied them, jM. Zola will doubtless awake to the fact that his true 
method is ecpially applicable to wholosorao themes. 

The truth of what has been said about the method of Jl. Zola is 
shown by the procedure of the now American school, who are 
actuated by the same fundamental views, and who yet produce 
wiwks of great delicacy and purity. “Jfotro roman contomjporaiii 
so simplitio do plus en plus, par haino dcs intrigues coinpliquees 
et mensongcros; il y a la uno revanche contro les aventures, 
le roiuanoRque, Ics fables c\ dormir debout.” And Mr. Howells 
says of tlio new school, “ Tho moving accident is certainly not its 
trade, and it prefer.s to avoid all manner of divo eiitastrophes.” “In 
one maniK'r or other the stories wore all told long ago.” So, too, 
when ^Ir. Howells forecasts the novel of the futnro as “an analytic 
study rather than a story, which is apt to leave the reader arbiter of 
the destiny of the author’s creations,” is ho not repeating tho idea 
of 31. Zola, “ On finira par dormer de simples etudes, sans peripeties 
ni denoumont, ranalysc d’uuc aunei' d’existenco, Thistoirc d’uno 
passion ? ” 

3lr. Howells is a far better repri'sentative of this school than 
3Ir. Henry James. Th<’ latter is a very clever artist, and his books 
are full of ingcmiity and are highly polished, hut there is a hollow- 
ne^8 in them—a lack of bottom, if one may use tho exprc.ssiou. Tho 
reailcr feels that, when tho author unseals the vase of his cultivated 
fancy and the dniDiiidu penome issue and begin their manoeuvres, 
their liberator docs not care much what they do or what tinally 
becomes of them and the idea involved in their oxistence, so long as 
their conversation keeps up to the proper standard of ingenious and 
cultured ambiguity. With Mr. Howells, on the contrary, although 
he is, perhaps, not quite so hnished a literary artist, one feels tho 
ground of real human life underneath; the characters possess a 
vital interest to their creator. Tho reader is convinced that the 
author is perfectly serious and earnest in his desire to represent life 
truthfully, and that nothing would cause him so great regret as the 
consciousness of apparent mere ingenious imagination in his work. 
Cou.sequcntly Mr. Howells’s books take a greater hold of the reader 
and stay longer with liim than do those of Mr. James. The latter 
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has struck a rich vein of popular matter, which ho is engaged iu 
working thoroughly, to the evident injury of his talent for hotter 
things. But when the iut(*rnutional episode has grown to he a boro, 
when an English lord is n- longer an ohjoct of curiosity at Newport 
and an American no longer ipso Jat'h woleomo in Mayfair, when 
Americans b.ue entirely ceased to find a hum* g interest in what 
Englishmen think of them, where w'ill be Mr. Jam 's’s audience, and 
what hope will there be for the continued exihleiiec of those clever 
books H ^[r. llowella’s work is growing steadily sii*ongcr and more 
artistic. Tlii'cc stages of his development may bo marked by throe 
of his books—an early one, say A Fonijimi (^onclitvon, then The 
Umitsioierid Coiuitrif, and now his latest and best.* In ,1 Wom((n\ 
Reason he has given u'^ a study of a few o\entful years of a woman’s 
life, churacteri/.ed by his unequalled knowledge of the mysterious 
working of woman’s mind and heart, and told with groat power and 
tnith to nature. The environment—so important a leature in the 
methods of (he uole nntumhstc —is perfect : the whole story is 
redolent of Boston, and the account of the sale by auction of 3lr. 
JIarkness’s house which the reader is at first inclined to regard as 
an interpolated incident, but which is afterwards found to bo a step 
in the logical development of e\enl.s, is one of the best bits of 
humorous dcsoi’iption of American life that have ever been w'rittcn. 

II. 

Passing, now, from foreign thcorii's to English practice wo shall 
find that a typical eollei'tiou of recent novels falls naturally into two 
divisions, the fir.st consisting of novels written without reganl to any 
theory, and the sceomi of novels in w’hich tho foregoing theories aro 
more or less .successfully embodied. To begin with tho former, Mr. 
William Black’s insight into some of the more ddicate phases of 
character, his W'arm sympathy with everything that is good and 
genuine in life, his intimate acquaintance with several of the most 
delightful methods of liuman recreation, liis keen observation of the 
phenomena of nature, have combined to secure for his best w orks 
considerable popularity. Novcrlheloss, strangely enough, lie is 
tho first to come to mind as an example of the truth of a sovere , 
charge brouglit by M. Nheror against English novelists in general: 

“ Ils n’obrissent pas a uno vocation, ils sont cn quc'to d’uno nianiero 
et d’un succes.” ^fr. Black has long found his manner and his 
success, and when wo open a new story from his pen we know well 
that it will not be long before we shall find ourselves in a sunrise or a 
mist among tho (Scotch Highlands, or watching extraordinary colours 
of sea and sky from tho deck of a yacht beating off the Scotch coast. 
He has long been in tho habit of aWsinghis groat powers of observa- 
{\) A Woman's JLasoi. Dj W. D. HowelK Edinburgh: D.ivid Douglas. 188.3. 
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<ioii and description of iiuture; his books have been half made up of 
iiietcoroiogical and topographical studi('s, and his influence in this 
respect Jias been most pi'rnicious, as may be seen in the fatiguing imi¬ 
tations of his peculiar manner with which our little novelists abound. 
Jt should be one of the strictest canons of the art of novel writing that 
the description of scenery is to bo strictly confined to what is in 
close connection with the development of character. “ La nature 
esf entree dans nos ceiivres d’un elan si impetueux, (ju’ollc Ics a 
emplies, noyant parfoih I'liumanite, subincrgeunt ct eraportant les 
{)er8onnagcs, au milieu d’une debacle do roches ct do grands arbres.*' 
A novel has but one legitimate aim—to be a representation of human 
life; to that aim everything else must be subordinated. And it is 
because ho has faile<l to obey this supreme rule, following up too caro- 
JoH.sly his “manner and success,” that Mr. Black’s latest novel^ is 
probably the worst that has ever borne his name. In the first place, it 
is certain that so acute and scientific a man as Melville would liavo 
known that the vice of cenfirnved opium-drinking must be attacked 
first from a jfiiysicul stundjwint, and not from a transcendently moral 
<mc. But many Haws in the character-drawing must be passed over; 
the imijortant point is that the book is a mere roman dc voyage, the 
Toader being dragged from place to place and from sight to sight till 
ho becomes as weary and irritated as if he had been beguiled into 
joining a “ porsonalh'-conducted ” trip up the Mlo, with, of course, 
the inevitable Highlands to follow. But is it not the fact that Mr. 
Black was a member of the expedition that went up the Hilo some 
rhort time ago to observe the transit nf Venus ? And is not this 
dull book the utilisation of the now material w'hich ho picked up in 
the way of scenery and sights, wound about a lame love-story, and 
the whole flavoured with Alt-nam-lui ? Mr. Black has written at 
ioust three books which are valuable additions to tho litoraturo of our 
language, and in tiiniriyv he has ohown that he can treat one of tho 
most difficult subjects of contemporary life with remarkable fascina¬ 
tion and power : it would be a thousand pities if ho should sacrifice 
his genius by folloAving public taste instead of leading it, us it is in 
his power, and therefore his duty to do. 

The last two uorks ® from tho pen of that clover ind always enter¬ 
taining writer, Mr. James Pujii, afford as clear evidence as any 
recent novels of the unsatisfying character of the method of which 
they are excellent examples. Mr. Puyn always contrives to have a 
distinct story to tell, ho is full of good-humour, he can make puns 
inoffensively, and ho is most fertile in incident. But all these good 
<{ualitios only serve to make the reader regret that they should find 

'^1) YoUtnde, By William Bhck Maomillan A Co., 1833. 

^2) Kit, A Memory. By Janus I’ayn. Clxatto & Windus, 1883. Thicker than 
•iritlcr. By James I’ayn. Lon^fman & Co., 1883. 
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no fitter employment than the making of hooks which will bo used 
for a few months to while away idle hours, aud which deaorvo no 
better fate. Kit is indeed a half-hearted attempt at something 
better, the delineation of tiie self-destruction of u man who relies on 
mere kindness of heart and good-fellowship to take the place of real 
character, but tliere is nothing to show why or lio /■ such a man must 
fall; all wo sec is the ingenious way in which he dv.es ftill. Thii'licr 
than Wafer is a regular novelist’s story, Avitli r.itlier more irrelevant 
Incident than usual. “ C’est un theatre meoani(pu' dont ils tounieiit 
la manivello dans la coulisse.” It is as amusing and us moaninglosH 
as a marionnetto-show. 

From the hclcrogt'neous memory of much reading of recent fiction 
one figure and one scene stand out clctirly. The figure is that of 
Egon Viisiirhely, the cousin of Wanda von Szalras,’ whovse name 
gives the title to one of the most powerful stories of the year. It is 
a book not only of great power but < f groat delicacy, aud exhibits 
the talont.s of it.s authoress more clearly than any of her previous 
works, tind her weaknesses in a smaller degroi'. “ (Jiiida” has often 
painted miniatures, but sometimes, as in the present instance, she 
loves a largo canv-as, and then there is no living novelist who can fill 
one so well. Although sho is growing more rousonublo, and her 
heroes no longer w;jit in the middle of the road for a pair of runaway 
horses, and stop fliem without yielding an inch, one is still coinpellod 
to discount all her figures and pass lightly over the account of lior 
hero's accomplishments. But, admitting this, Wanda is a story of 
great people and great passions, very skilfully constructed, and told 
with consummate ease. It has the fiiults which seem inherent in 
the modern novel, but with them all it casts fur into the shade the 
talcs of those whom we are accustomed to call our leading writers. 

Miss Braddon’s latest novel * may be taken as a type of contem¬ 
porary fiction. It contains, like so many of the novels written 
nowadays, much that is excellent together with much that is despic¬ 
able and that should bo intolerable. At first it is all good: tho plot, 
tho characters, the environment, are all natural and pleasing; I^ady 
Mary and the fox-torriers arc a charming memory. Then it begins 
to go wrong. The spirit uf tho story grows more vulgar than tho . 
society it tries to depict, and it concludes with a great rush of lurid 
melodrama, all utterly impossible, unnecessary, and meaningless. 
One cannot wholly denounce a book like this, for there is so much 
good in it, but the terrible feature of it and of our contemporary 
fiction is tho fact that the good and bad are introduced with equal 
carelessness; there is nothing to suggest that ono of them has the 
tenacity of necessity and that the other carries its death-warrant with 

(1) Wanda. By Ouida. Chatto & Windui, 1883, 

(2) Thantom Fortunt. By Mias Braddon. 
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it. Ilino i.** tho moral of it: “ After all it is possible for a man 
wifbout principle, without morality, to begin to make lovo to a 
woman ill a more spirit of adventure, in sheer devilrj’^, and to be 
rather hard hit at the last.*’ So tlie picture of a devilish adven¬ 
turer who lias utterly debased a good girl’s life, and is now “ rather 
hard hit,” is tho benefit to bo gained from reading this book. 

The first sentoiicc in the third of tho three volumes ^ which Miss 
llhoda Broughton has once more furnished to an eager public reads 
as follows : “The year declines towards its mirk close.” There is 
no mistaking the hand that has already spoiled for us two or three 
sacred bits of our literature by filching them to servo as the catch- 
titles of her ignoble tales. And tlie mere citation of the sentence is 
poi'haps a sufficient commentary upon the story, if ono cau see all 
that it implies of deliberate, vulgar, illiterate afl'ectation. “ Tho 
year declines towards its mirk close.” Well may Zola employ 
all the acerbities of his practised pen in inculcating “la Inline de la 
phrase,” so long as wo have a leading novelist who can write a sen¬ 
tence like this, and a reading public which will tolorati' it. 

It is a relief to turn to Mrs. Oliphaut’s whole.sonie pages, and the 
racy Scotch of some of tho.so ivlio surrounded the LadtVs Limlorm? If 
is quite unnecessary to speak in the ordinary terms of praise of her 
work. »She has all tho qualifies which go to make up a first-rate 
novelist, and many of them find employment in this story. But it 
would seem that Mr. Howells is right after all, aud that the stories 
arc really all told, when IVIrs. Oliphant eondcscenda to avail herself 
of the ten times worn-out expedient of . ausiug the suspicion of the 
death of a man accidentally killed by another to fiill upon her hero, 
for tho double purpose of getting him into trouble which shall elicit 
tho avowal of a hitherto .suppressed lovo for him, and of getting rid 
of an obnoxious personage whom it wa.s necessary to “ remove.” 
Except this blemish—and it is a serious one —The Ladiee Lindores is 
a clover, Outortaiuing, and profitable story. 

The most intore.sting event in recent fiction was tho debut of Mr, 
F. Marion Crawford, who, previous to tho publication of his first 
tM'O hooks,'"* was so unknown to tho uorld that tho critics could not 
make up thoir minds Avhothcr he was a man or a woman. Mr. Imam 
gave him at once a high place and a public of his own. It was 
seen to he a straightforward story, moving through a scries of 
appropriate incidents, witli constantly growing characters, told in a 
simple and powerful style, and permeated with a lofty view of life. 
It was felt to be a real novel, into which much of tho life of the 

(1) litliuda. By Bhoda Dnm;{htou. Bontloy, 18S3. 

(2) The Ijudiea Liudorei. By Mw. Oliphant. Blackwood, 1883. 

(3) Mr. Isaaet. A Tah of Modern htdin. By F. lifarion Crawford. Marmillan & Oo., 
1883. Jir. Chmdtiu, A True Sfory. By the same. 
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a\ithor }iad passed, not ono of tlie 1‘imilirir puppet-shows with some 
one turniiifTf the handle (»ulsido. It dealt with moving events iu a 
new field, and introduced boldly sm Indian adept and liis doings, 
u subject on whifh inosi vl those who know anything prefer being 
silent to being ridiculed. For to the readers who havo been shocked 
at the appearau(‘o of Hum Jjal’s astral body ” ii nay be confidently 
.said that there are p(‘ople t(j whom such an ap^.i‘aivince is by no 
means uncommon, as wo shall all know when a few nion‘ of tho 
things that exist in heaven and earth out-sido of our philosophy aro 
revealed to \W*steni omniseionee. Tho two di>tinguibhing merits, 
howe\cr, of J//* hwis, apait from it.s attractiveness as a story, aro, 
Hrst, the loftiness of its sentiment, and second, the naturalness of tho 
action, in which tliere arc no puerilo misund<M’'.tandings and no 
ingeniously eontiivixl obstacle'', but which moves on siinpl)-, logically, 
<learly, to tlie end. In this case the death of the heroine is ndt a 
loophole for an ('lubarrassed author; it is fitting, and even neces¬ 
sary, to the dcNclopmeut of tho idea of tho story. Jfr. Jvion is a 
tale whieli cont.uus tho j)romise of futmc great performances. Dr. 
()ftn{dii‘s shows a move finished literary .style, and is proof lh.it Mr. 
(Jrawford nei'd not depend upon remarkable .subjects to give powi'r 
and interest to bis work. It is simply tho account of the falling in 
love of the Countess IVlargarct and (Jlaudius, J^h.l),, to wlioiu the* 
'■lory of tlieir own love is dedicated. It is full of good, both artis¬ 
tically and morally, and, though not on thf' high level of ?Ir. Tsann, 
it i.s still much abov e most of its tliroc-v'olume contemporaries. T .shall 
speak of Mr. Crawford’s lati'st book farther on. 

The foregoing books all belong to what may be called ihe old- 
fasbiojied .school, hut a number of novels have appeared lately which 
show clearly the iulluenec of the new views of fiction wliieh aro 
springing up; novels, tliut is, which arc something beyond more 
stories; which arc written with tho desire of afl'ecting tho mind of 
tho reader on some ftuestion beyond the mere fortunes of the pi'ople 
whom it describes. 3lr. Moore’s story of yi Modern Lorer^ does 
not go so far as this, but it belongs to this list because it is an 
unmistakable attempt to stop in the footsteps of tho French 
naturah'^fe writers. aMr, Moore w'rites with vigour, and posse.sses^ 
much debVticy of observation, and at the beghiniug of tho story, 
when h«. tells how a poor girl, for pure love, sat to lier lover for a 
study of the nude to ‘•ave him from starvation, he rt'aches a high level 
under most diflieult conditions. But what Mr. Moore does not under¬ 
stand is that the French method is not merely naturaUsto but tnoraliste, 
that its works aro Tindenz'^chriften pure and simple, and ignorance of 
this fact spoils his book. IIo tries to bo surpassingly realistic. For 
instance: “Xo sooner had the music cea.sed than a crowd of black 
(1) A Modelu Ltnci. Dy ticoigi'Moore. London: TiosloylBrathcrs, 1883* 
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coats anrl while shoulders entered, and the quick movement of the 
fans wafted forwards an odour of shoulders and sachet-sconted pocket- 
handkorcliiofs.” But this is merely a servile imitation of impres¬ 
sionist mannerism, and Mr. 3Ioore must extend his observations far 
deeper tlian to black coats and the odour of slioulders if he would 
eater the ranks of the now order of knights of fiction. “ On no vous 
tlemande pas,-' M. Zola is saying to him, “ d’ecrire d’une certairi<' 
fa^on, de copier tel maitre; on vous demande de cherchor et do 
classcr votro part do d»jcumcn8 humains, de dijcouvrir votre coin de 
vtirite, grS-co a, la met bode.” It will be interesting to watch how 
far Mr. Moore thus employs in the future the talents which he 
undoubtedly possesses. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins has been upon the war-path. It is as clear as 
possible that he said to himself, Vivisection is a horror and an 
abomination, and I will smite it hip and thigh. I will paint a first- 
class viviscctionist, who shall bo ashamed of his occupation, and hid(' 
it away and lie about it; in whoso heart every sentiment of humanity 
and pity shall bo dried up by his cruel labour.s; who shall bo such a 
despicable brute that he stands by while an igTiorant doctor lets a 
young girl (for whom I shall previously win all the reader’s affec¬ 
tions) nearly die of disease of the bruin, in order that ho may watch 
the interesting symptoms; and who shall discover nothing after all 
And in Heart and Science^ wo have the result of this determination. 
As might naturally be expected, it is a pretty story completely 
disfigured by the horrid l)r. Benjulia posing in the background, a 
mere grotesque bogey. If every trace of him and every mention of 
vivisection were to bo removed the story of the love of Ovid and Vore 
would be complete and charming. But the serious novel of vivisection, 
fair-minded and properly informed, based upon large opportunities for 
study of the theory and for observation of the practice of it, founded 
faithfully upon life, instead of extracted from the depths of the 
author’s moral consciousness, still remains to be written. 

Truly, a little longing for what one may call teleologic fiction is 
a dangerous thing, for in Mr. Besant’s case, too, it has spoiled a 
good story. Good, because all Mr. Besant’s stories, when left tu 
themselves, are good; and it is fair to presume that the present 
would have been no exception. But A/l Sorts and Conditions of 
Men^ is a ridiculous book; it much worse than “impossible,’’ 
which it admits upon the title-page. In those days when the most 
serious questions of our social life are those of the relation of the 
rich to the poor and of the future of the poor in our civilisation, it 

(1) JTeart and Scienee. A Story oj thv PreKHt Tim. By Wilkie Collins. Tendon: 
Chatto & Windufl, 1883. 

(2) All Sortt and Ganditionf of An Impossible Story. By Walter Besant. 
Loodoo: Chatto & Windus, 1883. 
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is not a plojisaiit sight to see Mr. BcvSiiiit frisking about in the solemn 
fields of political economy, and apparently projjosing in all serious¬ 
ness his scheme of an artificially-nurtured society of Associated 
Dressmakers, his wild flighc of imagination in the Palace of Delight, 
and holding uj) for our admiration several other distinctly wrong 
charities, all based upon ]\liss Messenger’s mlllit. is. Xot even Mr, 
Desunt’s charming story-telling and warm human sympathies can 
cover up such impracticable and unwi^ teachings as these. 

A short time ago a great blast of liter.iry trumpets announced the 
resuscitation of the brilliant author of riaadilly, and since then the 
vocabulary of panegyric has heeii <3xhanstcd upon its successor, 
AJtiora l\to} Mr. Oliphant’s styl e is flowing and incisive, and he 
is u master of brilliant satire; he has a fund of remarkable and 
varied experiences from which to draw, and thus no one is better 
qu.dified to give us a novel which should deserve stich a reception. 
But in Alitora Ptin ho seimis to be straining liimsolf, as an haut- 
bois-player holds his breath, instead of putting forth all his strength, 
as one does who plays the trombone. Perhap-^, idee Dr. llolmes, 
tvho dares not write “us funny as In' can,” Mr. Oliphant has some 
reason for not exercising all his power. At any rate Altiora Veto is 
not a.s good as wc have a right to expect. The first chapter is an 
admirable picture of the mind of u conscientious young girl, con¬ 
fused by the reading of much philosophy and science; and the 
fourteenth chapter, containing the humorous account of life at 
Beaufort Castle from u Califoruiaii point of view, is very good in 
its Avay, but the plot is wild and incoherent, and some of the 
caricatures arc exaggerated to grotesqueness. 

King CapifaP is a book which succeeds in many of the things in 
which Altiora Veto fails. It Is written in a ciisp, highly humorous 
style, the characters are original and life-like, and the author shows 
a grasp of some of the fundamental questions of social life wliich fits 
him to write a thoroughly good modern novel. Th(' present story 
is not thoroughly good, for after the first volume the romantic 
element begins to predominate and the serious side of the story is 
treated in a cavalier fashion; the strike, for which the way was so- 
well prepared and which deserved exhaustive treatment, comes to ^ 
nothing; the hero suddenly and for no reason drops all his ideals and 
the hopes of his lifetime, and the men whose pride it was to be 
poor are left in a way to amass large fortunes. Carried out to the 
end consistently with the first half, King Capital would have been 
a most excellent novel; as it is, it is well worth reading for the sake 
of the promise it gives, as well as for the good things it contains. 

(1) Altiora Ptto. By l.aiirt'nco Oliphant. London; DLackwood & Son, 1883. 

(2) Kttiff Capital. A Talt of Pt annual Autbiiion. By William 8imo. Ijondon ‘ 
Blackwood & Son'*, 1883. 
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If this is Mr. Sinio’s first effort one may safely forecast for him a 
high place among cojuing writors of fiction. 

1 said just now tliat from the confused memory of many novels 
ono |)ox’.son and one place stood out most prominonlly. The poison 
was J^gon Vilsfirliely, the place is a weary flat plain of red sand, 
broken only by a solitary hillock and a clump or two of prickly 
p('ttr-treea ; in, the distance a ragged boy with a big straw hat is herd¬ 
ing a few' ew'os and lambs, and still farther olf a few' ungainly 
ostriches are feeding. A simple scene, truly, but a memorable ono 
to most of the readers of the story of that Afriran Fnrm} In 
spite of the very masculine iiarao on the title-pago it is clearly 
the W'ork of a woman, and almost equally clearly of a very young 
on<‘, w'hich makes it all the more remarkable. The hand of the 
beginner, too, is betrayed by a number of faults of proportion and 
perf«p{'ctive. The modest title gives no clue to the contents. It 
is the story of the growth of a human mind cut off from all but 
the most commonplace influences, facing its own doubts, crushing 
its own and others’ deceits, and at last beating out a music wliicb is 
not very melodious, but which is thorougldy honest. ()n the solitary 
“ Kopje,” in the growth of the mind of the little Dutch ^V'"aldo, there 
comes up for .solution ono after another the simple questions of 
human uaturc and human action that the world lias lahdlcd with 
many big names ; and this young lady historian of IJoei life —if the 
above surmise is correct—faces them as they rise w’ith refreshing 
temerity, and what is still more surprising and refreshing, she has 
the right word to say about almost al' Orthodox Christianity, 
Unitarian Cliristianity, w'oman suffrage, marriiige, Malthu.sianism, 
immortality—they all arise, though net with these* name-<, over tlio 
liori/on of this African farm. 'I'lio book might well bo called the 
Homaiive of the New Ethin^ and to those to whom the New Ethics 
embodies the hopes and Oie promises of the future, tins novel offers 
a rare treat, for its author has a just appreciation of the terms and 
the solution of most of the pii'hlcms to wliieh this ethics applies. 
It is, too, an \ins 2 )oakablo relief to t'sciqio from the domains of the 
ordinary novelist—from Ilomburgend the Highlands, from yachts' 
clubs, hansoms, and Piccadilly. This book teaches the lesson that 
wherever there arc human hearts beating with natural impulH 0 .s 
there is scene enough for all the tragedy and all tlie comedy of life— 
that for the delineation of the higliest interest >, of men and w’Omen vm 
(iomus sHfficit. Tho characters are all original—we have met none 
of them before; tho style is fresh and full of humour; and, in spite 
of its occasional youthful lapses, tho whole story is of fascinating 
interest, and, what is more, of great moral power. 

(1) The Story of an African Farm, By Ralph Iron. London; Chapman & Hall, 
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In his latest story ^ Mr. Ci*awford occupies new f^round, and ranges 
himself on the side of the new school of hction. The sight of a soul 
beating to windward is always invigorating, but it is a question 
whether wo aro not so constituted as to bo more impressed by the 
spectacle of one drifting to leeward, and it is upon this supposition 
that Mr. Crawford has described for us the life i i Leonora Carantoni. 
It is not, however, a book which flaunts its moral befo/e the reader; 
it tells its story and loaves him to draw a conclusion if he can find 
one. AVliat is the moral of all this ? ’’ the reader Jisks the author 
upon the last page, and the answer is, “Ask >ourself, ask the 
Marcheso Carantoni, ask Julius llatiseombe.” Jiut it is a faithful 
picture of life, and the moral is tbei’o plain enough. The book might 
have been called ex m/nh iii/iif, for it is based uiion the fact that out 
of nothing nothing can come, or rather that out of a passive nothing 
there will arise an active chaos. Ju the mind of Leonora Oarnetliy 
there is nothing of sure knowledge or of definite conviction: in the 
life of Leonora, Marchesa Carantoni, there is the consequent wre(;k 
of all that is fairest and best. The action of the story goes steadily 
and lelcntlossly on from heginuing to end. First, tho bulwark is 
built of sand; then come the waves rippling pleasantly at, the foot 
of it; then the surf heating angrily against it and wearing it into 
gaps; then the great billow that rolls over it and far beyond. To 
Lcfward is probably in style and construction the best work that Mr. 
Crawford has yet done; the interest grow’s steadily from beginning 
to end, the loading characters aro full of life and thought, and tho 
einironmont is admirably drawn in prop»)rtion to form a significant 
and accurate Of this Itook, too, one may say that it is 

of equal iut(‘rest and pow'or, and tho admirers of J^fr. Crawford’s 
previous work will be no less glad to mark tho maturing of his 
taleuts, than to see that he is turning them to serious purposes. 

III. 

*' A writer of story-books! ” Hawthorne imagines his grey Puritan 
ancestor to he saying; “ what kind of a bu-siness in life—what mode 
of glorifying God, or being serviceable to mankind in his day and gene¬ 
ration—may that her'" And the more one examines the field of 
contemporary English fiction, the more surely is one obliged to admit 
that there is neither glory to God uor service to maukind in it. For 
it is uuwiso to shut our eyes in public to what every one is siiyiug in 
private, namely, that English fiction is in a miserable conditiou. 
The fact is well enough known to others, for a recent article in tho 
Reoue drft deux Mondei> begins with the statement, It is to America, 
beyond all doubt, that W'c owe to-day tho best novels written in 

(l) To Zentatd. By F. Marion Ciafford. London. Chapman & Hall, 1888. 
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Englisli.” Wo have a ho-'t of self-&tyled novelists who, with 
“fri^fhtful facility,” produce their weekly crop of volumes, and it is 
tlu’ rarest thing to find, outside of htilf-a-dnzoii names, a story which 
shows even an ordinary amount of cultivation on tlio part of the 
w'riter, to say nothing of any comprehension of the principles of his 
art. All writers upon fiction arc struck w’ith the nobility and respon¬ 
sibility of the calling—the novelist-creator Avho brings new beings into 
e.xistcneo and turns them loose to work good or evil among his fellow 
men, is upon a higher plane than any other artist. “ His mysterious 
faculty,” said Mr. Lowell recently at Taunton, “ cheats us with a 
semblance of creative activity which is almost divine.” “The very 
highest and holiest plane of creative effort,” Lanier called it, anil 
Spiclhagcn says it is proper for us to look upon the creative artist 
“ in scheuer Erfurcht, als oincm Auserwahlten, Gottbegnadigten und 
Hcgcistcrten.” From this lofty point of view' how pitiable arc the 
novels with which our libraries are flooded and which are to be found 
in every drawing-room in England, with blunders of English or 
French upon every page, utterly inartistic in their construction, 
false in their sentiment, and mechanical in their morals, as vulgar a.s 
the society for whose amusement they are written, an unvarying 
presentation of— 

“ Tho inhuman doaith 
Of nohlo natures, of tlio gloomy daj's. 

Of all tho unhealthy and o’oidarkencd ways 
Made for our searching.” 

M. Ferdinand Brunetierc, a most subth and excellent critic, has 
recently written tho significant sentence: “ M. Zola n’est do scs 
romans quo le principal auteur, mais il a pour complices tons los 
imprudents fautours de sa n^putation.” And this is true of us; 
our host of second and third-rate novelists are only partly to blame for 
the unceasing supply of worthless books; it is equally the readers who 
are to blame, the readers who from their circulating libraries turn this 
supply into their own houses, w'ho read to pass away tho time, who 
read to escape from the monotony or reproach of their own thoughts, 
who read themselves to sleep, who read for worse reasons tlian any 
.pf these, it is they who have the largest share in this degradation of 
English literature. These novels are a true reflection of tho society 
which reads them ; in neither case are there any ideals of life, any 
special standards of duty, any definite and reasoned convictions. 
One does not find our ordinary contemporary novel in the hands of 
people who have these things. Never before was any kind of lite¬ 
rature so purely mechanical as novel-reading and novel-writing has 
become with us; the story of tho man who ordered books for his 
library by the yard is realised a hundred times a day at Mudie’s, 
whore people send up their boxes with an order for so many volumes 
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of fiction. In tho present condition of literature the circulating 
library is an almost unmLxed evil ; there will not be much improve¬ 
ment until people who can afford themselves any of tho luxuries of 
life learn that it is best fur them to refrain from reading books which 
they do not cai*e to own or cannot buy. 

So much for tho present; in tho nature of things it cannot be 
permanent. What, then, will tho future bo ? Judging from the 
influences of foreign theories, which wo have seen embodied in a 
number of recent novels, in some cases with great success; and the 
tendencies shadowed forth in our latest and best works, one may 
venture to forecast that tho English fiction of the future will take 
two distinct directions, which we may call, for want of a more 
accurate nomenclature, first, that of amusement, and second, that of 
instruction. Ry the first of these two crude terms is meant the 
ronrmco proper, the story of incident for which Mr. 11. L. Stevenson 
has recently made such a pleasant plea, tho novdle, us Spiclhagon 
terms it, which deals with a few full-grown characters and a few 
bright colours laid on quickly and lightly. To most readers this 
will bo simidy the amusing, light-hearted story, of which A Mihgiiidit 
La<iVf ’ is a very good specimen, or it may take tho more solid form 
of In the Olden Tnne^ a scholarly reanimation of old times and 
scenes by interweaving among them an over-young story of lofty 
human aflcctions and struggle's. It is the fiction of this first kind 
that will satisfy our common longing for incident and romantic 
adventure, the fiction oi Robin\on Vnt'iOe and 3Ionie Chmio and the 
Leathmtoehng Tale’i; wo shall apply no ^cry strict standard to it, so 
long as it amuses and cheers us, and confines itself to that, and none 
of us will grumble if ]Mr. Stevenson is made happy by a solitary horso- 
inan in a long cloak riding rapidly on a frosty night up to the inn on 
the old North road, and rattling his hc'avy riding-whip against the 
groen shutters. Cut the second direction of tho fiction of the future will 
be a very different one, and before it can be described the vexed question 
of didacticism must be sot aside. A false theory of art has obtained 
such a hold upon us that the mere suggestion of anything to bo taught 
by a work of art is received with horror. M. Cruneti^re, when ho 
comes across the suggestion of a novel written for moral ends, hastens 
parenthetically to disavow all sympathy, just as a good Catholic ' 
crosses himself when he meets an evil spirit, and yet his profound 
and keenly reasoned admiration for George Eliot rests upon the fact 
that her best novel is the outcome of her philosophy, and that this 
philosophy “so couronno d’une morale.” We have here to do with 
only one form of art, otherwise it would be easy enough to prove tho 

(1) A Misguvltt latiif. By Percy Ross. Eondon * Macmillan & Co., 1883. 

(2) In the Olden Time. By tho Author of The Ateber du Lge, Mademouelle Mori, &c. 
London: Longman, Ghccn & Co., 1883. 
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undcrlyluff didactic purpose in the work of the greatest artists from 
rhiilias down ; but it is certain that the masterpieces of fiction 
have b(*en deliberately didactic. Bunyan, Swift, Addison, JJefoe, 
Jlichardson, h^iclding, Smollett, — but the list might be con¬ 
tinued without interruption down to our own limes and the latest 
work of Alphonse Daudet, and every writer of them all be quoted 
as to the lesson he would teach. Indeed it cannot be othef- 
Avisc. In an admirable piece of criticism Mr. James has said : “ I 
should say that the main object of the novel is to represent life. I 
cannot understand any other motive for combining imaginary inci- 
dent<», and I do not perceive any other measure of the value of such 
combinations.” Now life is tho great school of mankind ; there is 
nothing of life that docs not teach its lesson; erpenmim dovel is the 
tritebt of proverbs. If, therefore, any novel faithfully represents 
life*, it must necessarily teach ; and conversely, if a novelist wishes 
to toaeh any partieidar truth, he may choose for portrayal that 
hoction of life Avhioh exhibits it. ConseqiK'utly, tlic more nearly 
perfect his story as a work of art, /.c. as a faithful pieturc of life, 
the more didactic it will necessarily be. There is no chasm 
between art and instruction ; on the contrary, they cannot properly 
exist separately. 

The ficcond and chief direction, then, of future fiction will be 
that of instruetion. There can he little doubt that life Avill become 
more serious for us all in the near future—more serious espe¬ 
cially for those to whom as yet it has showji only its luxurious side. 
The struggle of ideas is already eomm.iicing, and the victorious 
ideas will demand prompt (‘lubodiment in our civilisation. And in 
this more serious existence wliicli awaits us the novelist Avho can 
paint life will possess a tool—indeed a weapon—of gretit power. 
Writing after prolonged observation, and with educated sympathies, 
half-observer and half-creator, ho sliall guide and mediate, or warn 
and destroy, as need shall bo. There need bt' no fear that imagina¬ 
tion shall perish in this proccs,; it will bo needed, and of a higher 
quality than ever before, as a solvent for llu; result of liis observa¬ 
tion. “ Tho truth is,” says Spielhagcn most truly, and all Zola's 
.denial of it is in vain, “that the artist can apply nothing in tho 
form in which he receives it; every particle of material gathered 
from cxporicnco must first bo f. rtilized by his imaguiation.” At 
the funeral of Tourgnonef M. Renan beautifully said of him, “ IIo 
felt that ho W'as the keeper of souls,” and it is this same high con- 
sciouenosa that will give nobility and unfailing seriousness to tho 
work of the novelist of the future. Being more of a man than over 
before, he will be required to be no less of an artist, and bis novels 
will then be true works of art, which means, in Browning’s words, 
that they will “ delight the eye, and save tho soul besides.” 

IIbnby Nokman. 
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Ai iiKH'f.ii the defeat of the Egyptian army in I c Soudan has caused 
a.delay in the withdrawal of the Kuglihh gnirisou from Cairo, it has 
not changed tlic Egyptian policy of the Engli'-h* Government. 
There is no reason wliy it should he permitted to do so. Tho 
disaster, indeed, only serves to emphasize tho direct, or collateral, 
evils arising from tho oceujxition of Egypt by iJritish troops. For 
tho present our garrison in the Egyptian capital is to be inaintainrvi 
because tliero is some danger lest its peace should be ellsturbcd. 
Flushed with victory, and confident in tho knowlexlge that his 
success is ai Iracting to him fresh followers among tlie fanatics of J;he 
interior, the Mahdi may continue his march to a point at which ho 
will menace tlie frontier of Egypt proper. Ills approach within 
five hundr( d miles of tho first cataract niiglit he tlie signal for an 
outburst of panic in C’.iiro nhicli the Khedive's ti’oops, unsupported 
by English soldiers and officers, might bo impotent to withstand or 
chi'ck. Tho withdrawal from Cairo, therefore, is postponed becauhO 
the tranipiillity of Cairo, for which w'e have made ourselves answer- 
able, is or may be threatened. For these reasons it would be an entire 
mistake to supposo that tho Government have burrendered any prin¬ 
ciple of the programme on which, before the nows of Hicks Pasha’s 
overthrow, tin ;\ liad determined. While Ministers cannot be accu'-cd 
of inconsiblency, it may ho admitltd lliat their position in regard to 
Egypt is not viithoiit some ehments of irony. The uftenipl of the 
Egyptian Government to e«>tablibh itself in tho Soudan was an 
insane one. It was persevered with, in d^^regavd of the advice, and 
even in defiance of tho more definite instructions, of England. Yet 
it is probable, or, latber, certain, that but for tho confidence witli 
which tho prcbonce of English troops at Cairo inspired the Khedive’s 
Governuaeuf, this excebsi\o obbtinucy would not have been dis¬ 
played. There could be no more salutary or signal instance of tlie 
embarrassments which follow a policy of foreign occupation. First, 
the power, which we are supporting, engages in an altogether mon- *’ 
fitrous enterpri.se. The subjugation of the Soudan—a vast arid and 
inhospitable region, with no wells, no shade, and scant means for 
sustaining existence—by such a feeble power as Egypt, is an 
impossibility. But this, from the point of view of England, is not, 
perhaps, the worst. The failure of the Soudan campaign, coinciding 
with the presenco of English troops in Egypt, entails indirect claims 
upon ourselves of the most preposterous kind. Not the most frantic 
Imperialist would have thought of suggesting that the affiiirs of 
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the ]iu;(c desert on oillior side of the Lower Nile were any concern 
of ourh but for the fact that we are temporarily established in Lgypt. 
Yet tbi.s demand has been seriously made by Conservative politicians 
on platforms and Conservative writers in the press. The object of 
the war on which the Egyptian Government entered with a L'ght 
heart, was territorial aggrandisement. Something, indeed, was said 
about the suppression of the slave trade, but this was only the 
.specious and hypocritical pica which cloaked a design of pure and 
unqualified aggression. The course for the English Government 
to pursue is simple. Wo are not more confident that it will be 
adopted, than wo are that it will be approved by all rational English¬ 
men. Our troops may remain a littlo longer in Cairo, but we must 
not and shall not allow ourselves to be duped by the ridiculous clamour 
that the defeat of Tlicks Ihisha’s army is a disgrace to the English name, 
wlvich can only bo washed out by English blood, into the permanent 
military occupation of the delta of the Nile, still less into sending, as 
the Conservatives would have U'^, upon worse than a fool’s errand, an 
English contingent into the Soudan. "What has occurred is indeed 
disastrous, but it conveys a wholesome lesson, which the most reck¬ 
less of English Chauvinists may perhaps be trusted not absolutely 
10 miss. 

The situation that confronts the Govornmout in the south of 
Africa is scarcely less serious than that existing in the north. The 
demands of the Boors have now been fully and finally stated. Some 
of them present slight difficulties and tdmit of prompt settlement. 
For instance, the debt whose remission is asked for must be dealt 
with by us in a generous .spirit. Tha^ which is vital and most com¬ 
plicated in their claim relates to the lutiirc status of the Transvaal. 
The Boers claim that they .should for tho future bo placed in the 
same position as tho Orange Free State, that they should be com¬ 
pletely autonomous, and that the lilnglish Government should 
definitely abandon tho idea of controlling their foreign rela¬ 
tions or their internal state. If these requisitions are complied 
with, England will cease, for all practical purposes, to bo tho 
suzerain of the Transvaal. The convention into ^.hich we entered 
with them, while giving us certain rights, imposed upon us 
certain duties, and, as Lord Randolph Churchill and others on 
both sides of the House urged last session, if we are not prepared to 
enforce that instrument in all its bearings, the sooner it is formally 
cancelled the better. But to come to details; let us see exactly 
how things stand between tho Boors and ourselves at the present 
moment and to what their plea amounts. In the first place they 
tell us they must have the management of all their homo affairs. 
To this it is objected that if that point is conceded England will 
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have abdicated her duty of protecting the native settlors in the 
Transvaal against the Dutchmen, who are represented as the sworn 
enemies of the aborigines in particular and as monsters of inhu¬ 
manity generally. But what are the facts ? The Dutchmen in the 
Transvaal amount to 40,000 as against 800,000 na+ives. The number 
of the latter who are perpetually and of their own tree choice flocking 
in*to the Transvaal is on the increase. Surely the first inference to 
be drawn from tlio fact is that the natives prefer even the despotism 
of the Boers to the anarchy which exists outside their border. In 
other words, the Boer administration may be bad, but in the eyes of 
the men who deliberately elect to live under it, it is not .so bad as the 
vf-giwe which they desert. What is now being witnessed in the 
Transvaal has long .since been witnessed in Natal. An European 
government, however rude and unsatisfactory, offers advantages 
which a native government does not. Bat the signifieaneo of tlio 
statistics already cited goes fartlicr than this. The Boers may not 
be masters of the theory and praetieo ot enlightened polity. If, 
liowever, they were so w’antonly cruel and essentially tyr.innou8 as wo 
are sometimes told, is it conceivable th.it there should be no rising 
on the part of the natives within the Tr.msvaal against their autho¬ 
rity? Surely almost a million of aboriginal settlers would bo able 
to organize themselves against a community of Dutchmen amounting 
to just onc-tnentieth of their number. 

Incomparably the most serious ipiestion arising out of the Boer 
demands concerns their relations -with the* natives outside their 
border, especially with tlie inhabitants of Bechuanaland. llierc is 
a strong and well-founded feeling in this country, tliat we arc under 
particular obligations to the nati\e.s of this district, and that we arc 
bound to protect them against any undue encroaebrneuts by the 
I5oers of the Transvaal or b} any other.s. If there is no reason why 
the Transvaal convention should not be so far repealed as to give 
those with whom it was made the right of self-government at home 
and abroad, the duty is incumbent upon us of seeing that they do 
)iot take advantage of the concession in such a way as to make tho 
existence of tho tribes upoi. their frontier intolerable. Yet if no 
guarantees that they will abstain from a policy of aggression are to 
be exacted from them, this is the contingency which we have to 
face. Tho Boors, so far as Bechuanaland is concerned, insist upon 
the right to annex in .self-defence. Stcllaland and Goshen are, they 
say, robber rcpublies. Therefore they are to incorporated in tho 
Tran.svaal. If, such is tho contention of tho Boers, their claim to 
soeui'e the Transvaal frontier is to be admitted, their claim to advance 
it must be admitted also, since the latter process is not more indis¬ 
pensable to tlicir security than tho former. Now it is at once 
obvious that such a process may be indefinitely extended. If 
VOL. XXXIV. N.s. 3 O 
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Stellaland and Goehen aro <o be absorbed in the Transvaal to-day, 
in Ibe iulorests of its peace and order, what communities may not be 
absorbed in it on tbe same plea to-morrow ? Is there not too much 
reason to fear that tb(‘ vision of the Transvaal annexationists may 
never fail to discover a new Stcllaland and Goshen just outside the 
limit of the country which has most recently been included behind 
tho Transvaal frontier 

The history of tho purely domestic politics of the past month 
resolves itself into a series of speeches made, and meetings held, in 
connection with the legislative programme of next session. The 
election at York has terminated in a manner that was foreseen fron* 
tho first, and the only incident arising out of it, which could not 
have been anticipated, was tho fresh and must unfortunate opportu¬ 
nity for the exhibition of a reckless partizan zeal of which Lord 
Salisbury has availed himself. York is one of the most corrupt of 
English boroughs. The expenditure on both sides at tho election 
of 1880 was enormous. A lepetitiou of this extravagance was pre¬ 
vented by tho Corrupt Practices Act. Tho operation of that 
measure was naturally resenled by all those who had anything to 
lose under it. Moreover Hir Frederick Milner, who boasted that 
he was half an Irishman, made a very appreciable amount of 
capital out of Mr. Lockwood’s frank assurance that he would not 
repeal the Crimes Act, and that ho was not willing to vote for an 
inquiry into the practicability of Home Pule. Lord Salisbury, hear¬ 
ing that one of the candidates had, directly or indirectly, implicitly 
or explicitly, expressed his sympathy with tho Irish Nationalists, 
leapt to tho conclusion that the unscrupulous porson who had done 
this could bo none other than the Liberal candidate. He therefore 
denounced Mr. Lockwood in the Citv of Tjondon in the evening on 
which the nows of his defeat arrived, and in ttirring language 
uxhorted his hearers and the whole countjy to draw from tho event 
a moral that tho cause of Liberalism in England was doomed because 
its representatives wore co(iuetting vvitli, and inviting the alliance 
of, tho Irish Separatists. To the cxjiosure which immediately 
followed Lord Salisbury has been thus far characteristically indif¬ 
ferent. He is one of tboso statesmen who think it wise to let the 
morrow take care of itscll*, aiivl who, if a taunt levelled at an 
opponent elicits a cheer at the moment, is cynically heedless whether 
it may not be retorted by facts four-and-twenty hours later. 

If we attempt to analyse the proceedings at the great political 
gatherings held during the past month, and to gather their import, 
there is little doubt as to tho conclusion to which they^ point. Tho 
Cabinet, which has mot several times during the last three weeks, 
will doubtless be convened more than once again before Christmas, 
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but the resolution of ministers as to the order of business next 
session has been, it may be supposed, already pronsionally taken. 
The first question to bo dealt with is that of the extension of the 
franchise, and, as wo have repeatedly urged, this will be unaccom¬ 
panied by any scheme for tlie redistribution seats. Speaking at 
Bristol on Monday night, November 36th, Mr. Chamberlain drew 
attention to the dangers that would beset the new Reform Bill if it 
was made in any dogroo conditional upon the reform of local 
government in London or in counties. Mr. Forster's suggestion 
that a measure for the bettor administration of the metropolis 
should be introduced, and immediately after its introduction should 
be referred to a Grand comraittco, is sound and sensible enough; 
and if county boards could bo dealt with in the same manner it 
would be matter for general satisfaction. But If this is not possible, 
if t he two Bills arc, or if only one of them is, in a fair way of becom¬ 
ing law after liaving been thrashed out in tlic IIousc of Commons 
in full assembly, what is likely to be the effect upon the prospects of 
the new Reform Bill? Proposals like the establishment of a muni¬ 
cipality in London and of representative boards in counties open up 
a number of collateral issues, and bristle with technicalities of detail 
upon which an infinity of time may be wasted. The debates on either 
measure might bo protracted to such a length as to render it im¬ 
practicable to make any progress with electoral reform. The one 
imperative necessity is that the business of parliamentary reform 
should bo postponed no longer. Mr. Chamberlain summed up the 
whole matter admirably when ho said that the practical question is. 

Can all those omnibuses bo driven abreast through Temple Bar?" 

“ If (ho contiimod) any liitpo minority of tho-IIouso of Oomtnons woro hos- 
lilo to any ono of fheso moasuros, you will soo that uiidor our oxiating mlos 
thoy might so long prolong discussion on tho lii’.st Bill introduced as to joopar- 
disso our purpose and prevent altogothor any jii’Ogrcss being made with the 
other :two. In these circumstancos I think tho country would judge us very 
hardly if wo, by any fault of ours, allowoil a question so 2>araTnount as the 
extension of tho franchise to bo clbowod out of tho way by .anything loss im¬ 
portant.” 

“In tho matter of tho franchise you hiwe a simple quostit>n which involves ^ 
vory few 2 )oint 3 of principle, and those aro points which can bo easily and 
quickly docldod. It is a question on which you may .say practically tho whole 
Tiiboral party are agreed. If you can only contrive to tack to it another ques¬ 
tion vory complicated and diflicult, on tho details of which differoncos of opinion 
may very naturally arise, thou there is a chasico that both questions may bo 
got rid of together. Wo have had some painful ox])orieace in reference to this 
particular question. In 1«««, under Lord ‘John Eussell, tho Liberal Goyotn- 
mont brought in a simple Extension of the Franchise Bill and tho samo ques- 
tian arose. A cave was formed in tho Liberal ranks, and a resolution was 
brought forward demanding that the Oovernmonfc should disclose their sohoaxe 
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of roilit>fril)u<ion. That rot-ohilion was very n(arlj’cairiod; tlic Gov«iim)eiil 
onJy obtained a majority of five. Accordingly their hands were fort'ed, and they 
wen' coinpeJhid to hring in a Itcdistrihution Hill. The moment they hronght in 
that Hill their nifijoril}' of five was changed to a ininority of cloven. They were 
beaten on an iinpoitiint amendment, thej' resigned, and the Tories eaino into 
o/fieo. . . . There is another arginn<!nt in favour of separation. It isa praetieul 
argument; until you liavc given the vote, ami until you have got the ngw 
register, it is ati.solutely impossible. Thero are no me ms at our dispo.sal for 
knowing what the numbers in the now couslituoneies will be, and until wo have 
that os.soTitial information how is it possible) that ically any satisfactory schoino 
of redi.strihntion can he prepared!' Altogether I would venture to submit that 
this is a matbr not in any .sense of jirineiple, but a matter of rarb.unnitary 
tactics. Thu,se who arc honi-stly anxious for reform should do all they can <o 
secure it step by step. Tliu.se Mho are ojiposed to reform in any shajie, hut 
who aro afraid of saying so, will no doubt he very wise if they eaii contrive to 
jtnsiblo the two questions up togetlmr, so that the one that is ^hiin and simple 
may bo overlaid and stifled iu flic embraces of the one that is eomplioaled." 

The Government will certainly not play into the hands of their 
opponents. Wo have, on many occasions before now% alleged specific 
reasons why llcforni should be d<‘alt with apart from llodistribution. 
The practically conclusive argument in favour of this method of pro¬ 
ceeding is that for the Government to associate the two measures, 
would be, as Mr. Chamberlain has plainly shown, foi* thorn to 
obstruct, tbeir own path with gratuitous obstacle.s. Ft is a foregone 
conclusion that the House of Commons will atfirm the general prin¬ 
ciple of extending household sufl'rago to counties. Upon that matter 
no practical diA’crcjioe of opinion exists, but when we come to the 
readjustment of electoral power, we arc met with all manner of 
eomplicutions. The President of tlie Hoard of Trade pul this very 
fairly at JJristol. The two operations which have to be conducted 
arc perfectly distinct: llic first is to extend political power over 
u wider area ; the .second, to rcgnlalc its exercise. These tasks uamt 
bo undertaken singly, if f r no tdlior reason than (hat to undertake 
them together would be to jeopardl/c both. 

There are other points in eouncetion with the forthcoming 
measures of parlianunfary r<'form dwelt upon ^’y !Mr. Chamberlain 
in his remarkable sjHeeh at Hri.stol which it will not he amis.s to 
emphasise here. Any arrangement to be satisfactory mu.st include 
the abolition of faggot voting and of minority representation. Mr. 
Fawcett and JMr. Courtney have lately declared themselves in favour 
of retaining the latter of these devices as a check upon the free 
expression of popular opinion. It can only operate in practice as a 
direct violation of the rights of the majority. The first doctrine of 
Liberalism is that where the preponderance of numbers is, there the 
preponderance of authority should be also. The minority scat is a 
device for taking away an essential share of the political prerogative 
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wliich the constitution as regulated by Parliament bestows, and is in 
effect a step in the direction of the disfranchisement of the majority. 
Upon this subject, too, Sir. Chamberlain’s remarks were equally 
cogent and pertinent:— 

“What wo have to deal with, the evil against w’ ’eh wo aro protesting, is 
the iiunditiiito influcuto and power which minoritios have obtained in our 
system ; and really it is tnno that somebody should staiul up unil soy a good 
word for a down-trodden majority. Minoj.lio.s .aro everyAvhere; (hey moot us 
at every turn, they rule us at every ct)rnoi'. A minority ol* tho population, and 
only a minority, have any votes .at all at the present tinio; of tliat minority 
another ininoiilj', not moio than ono-fifth, rutunus a majority of tho House of 
Comnion.s ; and when this minority of a minority hsis succeeded in p-a-ssing any¬ 
thing through the House of Commons, then wo allow another minority, an 
infinitesimal fi'actiun of tho ptople, without any roprese.ntalive authority what¬ 
soever, wlioni we call a House of Ijords, to excrciso au absoluto veto over every¬ 
thing that W(J propti-e to do. The sa ne thing oecur.- tlnouglioiit our lociil 
government niinoritie'--, toAMi elections of school board.s. boards of guardians, 
and local bisirds. They exorsisc suprenp! authority in matters of our groat 
educational endowments. 'ITiey go over our eouiilios, and they deal despotically 
with all tho details of licoinsing legislation. In those eircumstancos our object 
should be to reduce llie jiower and inlluenee of minorities, and to give a fair 
iXipi’esentatiou to niaji>rities.‘’ 

This, ilowever, is a minor matter in coinpari.sou with another 
aspect oi‘ tlic Franchise Hill. Tho Conservatives, who have already 
announced that tljoy will (»ppose Heform if it is unaccompanied by 
redistribution, have also announced that it sliall under no circurn- 
st:inc(‘.s include Ireland. Upon this it may be remarked lliat the 
exclusion of Ireland would he an intolerable anomaly. Whether 
from tho point of view (ff oxpodicncy, justice, or logic, the case foi- 
tbe exclusion of Ireland break.s down. To stale it i.s to answer 
it. If, wo aro told, tliero exist.s the same county franchise on both 
sides of St. Ceorgt’.s Channel, the disintegration of the empire will 
have begun. Tho newly emancipated class of Irish (county voters 
will increase tbe number of Mr. I’arnell’s followers to eighty. Now, 
under any circumstaiiees the c.stimate is that at the next election 
these will have risen to sixty. Is it .seriously pretended that the 
empire is to be riiined by twenty additional nationalist Members 
of Parliament ? Do sixty Parucllitcs in the Tfouse of Commons 
mean the permanence, and do eighty moan tho de.struction, of tho 
existing rryime ? This is not the argument of sound statesmanship 
or practical common sense; it is the argument of panic. We are 
asked to refuse the Irish people a due share of representation in tho 
Imperial Parliament to escape a purely speculative peril of appalling 
dimensions. If such dire results are to follow the inclusion of Ireland 
in the Reform Bill to be introduced next session, is it not equivalent 
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to iftying' tliat, it tlio present moment, Ireland is not Represented at 
Westminstpr in proportion to the strength and volume political 
opinions of her people ? These opinions may be mihchievous, deplor- 
,ablo in themselves, worthy of any epithet that may ho applied to 
them That is no reason why they should bo repressed If they 
are hold by a considerable number of the Irish people, it is the 
constitutional duty of the Ijogislaturo to insure their repiesentatio^ 
at Westminste# Wo pretend to give to Ireland the same blessings 
oi representative government as we ourselves enjoy If we aie 
sincere, how is it possible to justify any reform in the representa¬ 
tion of Engbnd without permitting Ireland to participate in that 
reform? There are two courses, and two only, which, with any 
show of logic or equit}'^, we can puisue towards the Irish people 
Those who declare that Iieland will never be satisfactorily ruled or 
enjoy internal tranquillity till she is disfianchiscd, take up an intel¬ 
ligible position Reduce, is the sum of their contention, Ireland to 
the condition of a Crown colony. Govern her as India is governed, 
and then aU will be well But what Conservative politician would 
venture seriously to make such a suggestion ? It is strictly logical, 
but it is absolutely impracticable. What is at once illogical and 
impracticable is to insist that Ireland shall have a sham lepresenta- 
tion. Either withhold representative government from her com¬ 
pletely, and administer her affairs by a beneficent despotism, or else 
abolish the injustices and inequalities in her representative system as 
we are about to abolish those which exist in the representative 
system of England There is no compromise between these two 
alternative policies. Liberals, at any rate, are bound to treat Ireland 
as on a footing of equality with England, and they can listen to no 
project for withholding fiom her the rights or piivilogcs which are 
olaimod for Great Britain 

The danger which threatened the peace of Euiopo in the Balkan 
peninsula has disappoaicd, or sensibly diminished, during the past 
month. In Bulgaria tranquillity is rcstoied in Servia the insur¬ 
rection has subsided , and though Russian and Austrian intriguers 
are not likely to rela\ their efioits during the next few months, 
^here is no chance for the presmt of war Although the Emperor 
^licholas once boasted that Januaiy and hebruarj wore his two most 
faithful and irresistible generals, Russia knou s from former experience 
that a "winter campaign m the Balkans is a deadly business. At the 
samo time the manner in which the Bulgarian ciisis has terminated 
may remind us of the fact that the Russian occupation of the country 
is drawing to a close. The Czar and his officers have given way 
heforo the native olemenl, and although Russian generals and 
oapiaiss still remain in Sofia, they will no longer bo able to regard 
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handing to the State Ibur-fiftbs of any profit beyond three peF C^. 
—will at onco satisfy the general public and will insure for parti* 
cular localities the railway lines that the}' require. It is probable 
that the finances of tho country will soof. be in the hands of a 
stronger man than M. Tirard. The rumour of IT. Leon Say’s return 
to his old post is onco more raised. He is, as the l\garo recently 
said, the only Frenchman who cun command a rise in tho Itontes, 
and, if he joins the present (loscrnmcnt ho will fumibh a new 
guarantee of its strength. To come to the second point just men¬ 
tioned, the military foreign uchtnlnios of the Government, if the 
public feeling in favour of luni-i’itci vention is stioiig the party 
of non-intervention is ueak, and, as has beem said, entire sections 
of the community regard with approval tho descents upon Tonquin 
and Madagascar. These comprise not only the representatives of 
the aimy and navy and the merchants, but, generally speaking, tho 
Homan Catholic clergy. Tho last tool that the extension Oi French 
prestige and power abroad moans tho extension of tlio authority 
and influenco of their church In Franco that church may be 
in-cturc; abroad it is safe. Even tho t)pportunists, of whom the 
pusent administration is piincipally composed, and whom tho 
priesthood regards with far more dislike and distrust than it feels 
towaids the hocialists thcmsolvcs, see in tho ascendency of the 
Church ill foreign countries the symbol of tho ascendency of France. 
As therefore the French Government sock in Tonquin and Mada¬ 
gascar the field of conquest from which they are excluded in Europe, 
so do tho French clergy recognise in these remote localities an oppor¬ 
tunity of asserting the power of their order which in France itself 
is gradually diminishing. 

I'rinco Bismanik’s parliamentary defeat, and the acute stage which 
has been reached in the feud between Beilin and the Vatican, have 
given rise to the suspicion that the illness of the German Chancellor 
has had a political origin. What new move ho may now bo con¬ 
templating it is impossible to say, but there are two or three matters 
to which it is not premature to drau' attention. In the Intran- 
htgeant of a day or two ago, M. liochcfort published an article well 
worth reading, entitled “ I)e Moltko en Italic.” Tho great German 
strategist has recently been visiting the Kiviera, in tho company of 
a distinguished officei, and examining the condition of the French- 
Italian frontier. Hence it is Inferred that, as he before used Italy 
against Austria, so now he may use Italy against France, The main 
feature of his policy continues to be what it has been from the first—^to 
prevent France from forming an alliance with Eussia. This is the only 
explanation of the anxiety which ho suddenly showed a year ago to 
hasten tho dissolution of the French and English partnership on the 
banks of the Nile. France, it is posidble ho may have argued, firmly 
est ahliahed in Egypt would offer inducements to Russia to arrive at 
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an understanding with her which she could not do if she was ousted 
from Egypt. There is of coarse another hypothesis of a kind less 
amiable and agreeable to England on which the German Ghanoellor’s 
action in Egypt may bo explained, but for the present it is enough to 
say that the subject of the deepest moment to Europe is the possible 
result of the triple alliance between Italy, Austria, and Germany. 

The illness of the Comte do Chambord has coincided with the 
indisposition of Prince Bismarck. Both events are probably 
exaggerated, but both may well serve to remind us that wo are 
rapidly approaching the close of an era. It has been said that the' 
disappearance of the Comte de Chambord would facilitate a union 
of the various Royalist elements in Franco which might prove 
perilous or even ruinous to the Republic, and Prince Bismarck is 
supposed to favour the Republic because, if it were replaced by 
a monarchy, his nearer European rival would have less difficulty than 
she now oxporionoos in securing alliances. Without attempting to 
forecast the future, wo may point out one or two considerations which, 
whatever may happen to the Comte do Chambord, militate against a 
consolidation of the scattered atoms of French Royalism. The 
division between the Princes of whom their alarm emsista is still so 
bitter, that the Legitimists would sooner seek to discover any enfant du 
miraefe than trust themselves to the descendants of Philippe Egalit<^. 
That is probably the explanation of the report that the Comto himself 
has nominated as his successor the son of Don Carlos. The Legiti¬ 
mists, moreover, feel that, were the Comte do Paris to accede to the 
throne, the Orleanists are numerous enough to monopolise the prizes 
of power. One, therefore, of the chief incentives to union is 
wanting. On the other hand, the National, the supposed organ of 
the Due d’Aumale, shows, by the bitterness with which it speaks 
of the Legitimists at a moment when death might bo the 
signal of reconciliation, that old antagonisms, however much they 
may appear for a season suppressod, still exist with much of their 
ancient bitterness. That there might be witnessed a violent 
reaction against the Republic if its prest it policy continues 
and fails, no one can say is impossible. The so-called conservative 
•elements of society may be compelled to coalesce in self-defence 
against the socialism for >vhich the collapse of the republican 
experiment might seem to pave the way. It would then become a 
struggle for existence, and the choice of ruler and form of govern¬ 
ment would be of little moment. The defenders of private property 
would fight for their privileges under any banner, whether it be that 
of the lily, the eagle, or the tricolour. Meanwhile the Republic 
exists, and socialism is not yet strong enough to bring this blending 
of conservative atoms into an organic whole within a measurable 
distance. 


M»v 2B, 1883. 








